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Ransom  Announces  New 
Wilkins  Scholars  For  1962-63 


Nine  freshmen  in  the  College  were 
selected  Wilkins  Scholars  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Admissions,  John  B.  Ran- 
som, Director  of  Admissions,  announc- 
ed on  September  15. 

A  Wilkins  Scholarship  is  the  high- 
est honor  conferred  upon  an  entering 
student  by  the  University  of  the  South, 
and  is  the  University's  official  recogni- 
tion of  "those  entering  students  who 
demonstrate  high  character,  a  sense  of 
responsibility,  leadership,  and  academic 
competence." 

The  Wilkins  Scholars  are  introduced 
below  with  a  brief  sketch  of  their  sec- 
ondary school  activities. 

Joseph  Jerrery  Bragg  ,who  was  first 
in  his  graduating  class  at  Culkin  Acad- 
emy, comes  from  Vicksburg,  Missis- 
sippi. He  received  a  National  Merit 
Scholarship  Letter  of  Commendation, 
and  was  editor  of  school  yearbook.  He 


New  Construction 
On  Mountain 
Nears  Completion 

Students  returning  to  the  Mountain 
this  year  and  those  coming  to  Sewanee 
tor  the  first  time  are  proud  to  see  con- 
st ruction  here  under  full  swing.  As 
one  drives  into  the  campus  area,  one 
notices  on  the  left  just  past  the  Delta 
Tau  Delta  house  the  beginnings  of  a 
new  and  modern  dormitory  construct- 
ed of  native  sandstone.  The  dormitory, 
which  remains  unnamed,  will  house 
iibout  one  hundred  men  in  conveni- 
ently divided  suites.  Each  suite  con- 
sists of  two  bedrooms,  two  study  rooms 
end  a  bath.  Ail  the  rooms  will  open 
out  into  a  central  courtyard. 

Behind  the  Univerrity  Supply  Store 
one  can  see  workers  putting  the  fin- 
ishing touches  on  the  EQB  building. 
The  EQB  (Ecce  Quam  Bonum)  is  the 
loculty  social  organization,  and  this 
project  is  under  the  supervision  of  Dr. 
Malcolm  Owen.  The  new  building  will 
serve  a  dual  purpose  since  it  will  be 
a  faculty  club  where  professors,  their 
wives  and  guests,  can  get  together  and 
also  serve  as  the  office  for  Dr.  Ben 
Cameron,  head  of  the  College  Entrance 
Board  for  the  southern  region. 

Also  under  construction  is  the  Uni- 
versity Supply  Store  which  is  being 
enlarged  to  make  room  for  a  larger  and 
more  complete  book  store  and  grocery. 

The  new  Snowden  forestry  building, 
which  is  located  near  Selden  Hall,  will 
probably  be  ready  for  dedication  by 
November  15.  The  Snowden  building, 
which  will  house  a  newer  and  more 
modern  forestry  department,  is  proba- 
bly the  most  interesting  building  on 
the  campus.  It  will  have  two  large  lec- 
ture rooms,  several  labs,  and  faculty 
offices,  each  of  which  is  being  finished 
hi  a  different  kind  of  panelling  rang- 
ing from  Honduras  Mahogany  to  Knot- 
ty Pine  and  White  Oak. 


Welcome  New  Men! 


We  are  happy  to  welcome  you  to  Sewanee.  We  under- 
stand that  you  are  a  special  group  •>  that  you  are  the  best 
freshman  class  in  the  history  of  the  University.  As  each  new 
class  tops  the  preceeding  one  you  have  been  especially  out- 
standing. You  are  the  cream  of  the  applicants.  You  have 
been  selected  from  the  leaders  in  scholarship,  student  activities, 
and  athletics  in  many  fine  schools  in  the  South  and  in  other 
sections  of  the  country.     We  are  happy  to  have  you. 

You  have  picked  a  good  school.  In  Sewanee  you  have  one  of 
the  dozen  top  men's  colleges  in  the  nation,  and  probably  it  is  the 
best  in  the  South.  It  leads  all  southern  universities  regardless  of 
size  in  Rhodes  Scholars,  Woodrow  Wilsons,  and  other  graduate 
scholarships,  and  is  in  the  top  twenty  of  all  institutions  (Harvard 
is  only  tenth.)  in  proportionate  numbers  of  graduates  in  pro- 
fessional and  graduate  schools.  Your  wise  choice  offers  you  an 
excellent  education. 

With  Sewanee — as  with  any  school — there  is  an  extraordinary 
opportunity  awaiting  you.  But  with  Sewanee  in  particular  we 
feel  you  have  a  special  bonus.  Not  only  do  you  have  a  university 
with  an  outstanding  reputation,  and  a  faculty  that  is,  by  and  large, 
capable  and  competent,  but  also  a  place  that  offers  you  something 
more — a  unique  tradition.  Sewanee  has  a  tradition  of  turning  out 
well-rounded,  educated  gentlemen.  You  are  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity to  become  part  of  this  tradition  through  Sewanee's  classes, 
clubs,  and  sports.  We  hope  that  you  will  avail  yourself  of  this 
opportunity  and  tradition. 

In  conclusion,  we  are  proud  of  you  and  glad  that  you  came. 
We  hope  that  Sewanee  will  grow  on  you  as  it  has  on  us,  and  we 
wish  only  the  best  for  you.  On  behalf  of  the  student  body,  we 
the  Purple  Staff  say,  "Welcome!" 


-Ha 
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Sewanee  Receives  Ford  Grant  for  2  1-2  Million 


A  $7"£  million  grant  from  the  Ford 
Foundation  on  June  27  provided  Sewa- 
nee with  its  first  big  break  in  the  re- 
cently announced  $10  million  campaign. 
The  gift  will  come  to  Sewanee  during 
the  next  three  years  at  the  rate  of  $1 
for  every  $3  raised  by  the  University, 
Parting  September  1. 

The  grant  is  unrestricted  and  its  pur- 
Pose  ;s  to  help  advance  overall  aca- 
demic development.  It  was  made  un- 
der the  Foundation's  special  program 
in  education,  the  objective  of  which  is 
to  advance  selected  private  institutions 
01  higher  education  as  national  and  re- 
gional centers  of  excellence. 

Sewanee  was  one  of  21  private  lib- 
eral arts  colleges  participating  in  this 
lear's  $41.6  million  distribution.    It  was 


one   of   five   to   receive   the 
amount. 

Among  specific  criteria  in  the  selec- 
tion were  private  support  structure, 
strategic  regional  importance,  generous 
backing  by  alumni  and  other  consti- 
tuencies, and  a  well-developed  plan  to 
improve  liberal  education. 

In  commenting  on  the  Sewanee 
grant,  Vice-Chancellor  Edward  Mc- 
Crady  said,  "This  recognition  by  the 
world's  greatest  foundation,  made  af- 
ter an  extremely  close  study  of  our 
last  decade  of  achievement  and  our 
plans  for  the  future,  is  as  important 
to  us  as  the  gift  itself. 

-Raising  the  additional  $7,500,000  will 
be  a  challenge,  but  we  have  every  con- 
fidence that  we  will  justify  the  faith  of 


the  Ford  Foundation." 

The  matching  requirment  is  intend 
ed  to  help  the  institutition  increasi 
both  the  number  and  size  of  its  gifts 
from  alumni,  business  and  industry, 
and  other  donors  and  thus  to  broaden 
the  base  for  its  continuing  financial 
support. 

Volunteer  director  of  the  campaign 
to  raise  the  matching  funds  for  the 
Ford  grant  is  the  Rt.  Rev.  Frank  A. 
Juhan,  alumnus  and  trustee  of  the 
University. 

Available  this  fall  from  the  Ford 
Foundation  grant  to  Sewanee  will  be 
an  initial  payment  of  $650,000.  Plans 
for  use  of  the  Ford  money,  which  is 
expected  in  October,  are  already  care- 
fully drawn. 


The  largest  amount,  $280,000,   is 
marked    for   an   undergraduate   doi 
tory.    Of  the  remaining  money,  $125,000 
will  go  into  faculty  and  staff  salary 
creases  and  fringe  benefits,  $50,000  will 
be   allocated    for   perfecting   the   plans 
and    specifications   for   a   new   library, 
$100,000   for   faculty  and  married   stu- 
dent housing,  and  $100,000  for  student 
scholarships. 

In  outlining  the  school's  needs  and 
goals,  Dr.  McCrady  said  the  two  with 
the  highest  priority  are  a  library 
building   and  a  science  hall. 

The  library  building  will  be  the  first 
order  of  business  and  is  to  cost  ap- 
proximately $2.5  million  including  the 
first  book  purchases. 

(Continued  on  page  4) 


also  owns  and  operates  his  own  free- 
lance photographic  studio. 

David  Kendrick  Brooks,  Jr.  was  in 
the  top  five  per  cent  of  his  graduating 
class  at  Murray  High  School  in  Jack- 
son, Mississippi.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  National  Honor  Society,  Mu  Alpha 
Theta  (honorary  math  society),  All 
State  Band,  school  debate  club,  and  on 
he  staff  of  the  school  newspaper  and 
literary  magazine. 

Alan  Darlington  graduated  first  in 
his  class  at  Bloomington  High  School 
in  Bloomington,  Illinois.  He  received 
a  National  Merit  Scholarship  Letter  of 
Recommendation  and  was  a  member  of 
Mu  Alpha  Theta,  on  the  staff  of  the 
school  newspaper  and  yearbook,  and 
was  Vice-president  of  the  academy  of 

John  Holman  Dawson  graduated  sec- 
ond in  his  class  at  Edmunds  High 
School  in  Sumter,  South  Carolina.  He 
was  winner  of  the  American  Legion 
Oratorical  Contest,  President  of  the 
student  body,  and  a  member  of  the 
Key  Club  and  the  National  Honor  So- 
ciety. He  also  went  to  Boys  State  and 
was    a    member    of    the    varsity    track 

Ian  Frederick  Gaston  from  Chicka- 
saw, Alabama  was  a  National  Merit 
Scholarship  Semi-Finalist  and  gradu- 
ated at  the  head  of  his  class  at  Vigor 
High  School.  He  was  editor  of  the 
school  yearbook,  a  member  of  Key 
Club,  Boys  State  Lt.  Governor,  and 
winner  of  the  Key  Club  Oratorical 
Contest.  He  was  also  a  varsity  letter- 
Douglas  Duane  Paschall  graduated  at 
the  top  of  his  clsas  at  McKenzie  High 
School,  McKenzie,  Tennessee.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  student  council,  presi- 
dent of  the  Sophomore  and  Junior 
Classes,  editor  of  the  school  yearbook, 
and  the  president  of  Beta  Club.  He  won 
varsity  letters  in  football,  basketball, 
and  baseball.  In  football  he  made  All- 
State  and  All-West  Tennessee. 

Waldemar  Landry  Prichard,  Jr.  was 
in  the  top  five  per  cent  of  his  class  at 
Inverness  High  School,  Inverness,  Mis- 
sissippi. He  was  a  National  Merit 
Scholarship  Semi-Finalist  and  winner 
of  a  National  Science  Foundation 
Scholarship  for  a  summer  course  in 
astronomy  and  space  sciences  at  the 
Hayden  Planetarium  in  1960.  He  went 
to  Boys  State,  was  president  of  the  stu- 
dent body,  and  editor  of  the  yearbook. 
He  won  varsity  letters  in  track,  foot- 
ball, and  baseball. 

Peter   Ogden   Smyth   graduated   first 

in  his  class  at  St.  Andrews  Parish  High 

School   in   Charleston,   South  Carolina. 

He   was  a  National   Merit  Scholarship 

(Continued  on  page  4) 
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Greek  Athletics,  Anyone? 


advice 


and  those  who  wan 

We  hesitate  to  dispute  the  venerable  earl,  but  from  time  to 
time  in  order  to  fulfill  our  duty  as  the  organ  of  student  opin- 
ion we  shall  give  advice.  Perhaps  our  efforts  will  be  unwar- 
ranted and  even  misguided,  but  as  the  old  Tennessee  Moun- 
taineer said,  "If  the  Lord's  willing  and  the  creek  don't  rise," 
we  shall  do  our  best.  Many  general  issues  will  arise  that  re- 
quire editorial  pearls.  We  hope  you  will  bear  with  us  and 
try  to  make  the  best  of 

In  turn,  again  as  an  organ  of  student  opir 
ing  the  floor  wide  open  for  your  advice  to 
editorial  policy  of  the  past,  we  don't  say  this 
democratic,  but  to  invite  actually  encourage 


what  1 


We  ] 


1  that  i 


;  will  i 


:  be  1 


tacked  on  points  of  grammar,  and  that  words  like  "prejudge" 
will  be  accepted  at  face  value.  When  we  were  elected  a  form- 
er Sewanee  student  eruditely  commented:  "What  hath  God 
wrought?"  When  election  time  comes  again  next  tepring,  we 
confidently  expect   him  to  bestow  all  credit  on    God   and   all 

The  Editors 


The  University  Concert  Series 

by  SCOTTIE  DUNBAR 

"Ten  dollars?"  said  the  freshman. 

"Yes,  ten  dollars,"  said  the  man. 

"For  what?"  said  the  freshman. 

"For  a  season  ticket  to  the  Concert  Series,"  said  the  man. 

"Too  much!"  said  the  freshman  as  he  walked  away. 

But  is  it  too  much?  No!  For  the  University  is  again  giving 
all  those  who  live  on  the  Mountain  ihe  benefit  of  its  four  part 
cultural  program  for  the  1962-63  academic  year.  Again  this 
year  as  last  the  series  will  combine  the  University  concert  se- 
ries, the  special  musical  events,  the  Purple  Masque  plays,  and 
the  Cinema  Guild  selections — all  this  is  included  in  the  price 
of  ten  dollars.    Each  single  performance  will  cost  three  dollars. 

Last  year  the  Series  began  with  Miss  Nell  Rankin,  the  Met- 
ropolitan mezzo-soprano,  and  featured  such  artists  as  the  ver- 
satile New  York  Pro  Musica;  the  well  known-interpreter  of 
Bach,  Rosalyn  Tureck;  and  the  distinguished  pianist,  Steven 
Kovacs.  The  Cinema  Guild  presented  such  excellent  films  as 
"Edge  of  the  City,"  "Ikiru,"  "Carnival  in  Flanders,"  "Picnic 
in  the  Grass,"  and  many  others.  The  Purple  Masque  presented 
"Othello"  and  "All  the  King's  Men"  to  round  out  the  third 
part  of  the  series.  And  the  fourth  part  was  the  [Special  Musi- 
cal Events  such  as  the  Chattanooga  Boys  Choir. 

Indeed  it  was  a  full  year  and  one  which  presented  a  great 
deal  of  diversification  of  art.  We  the  editors  feel  that  with 
such  a  program  that  all  the  students  should  participate  for  it 
is  enjoyable  as  well  as  educational. 

Our  University  Concert  Series  becomes  better  and  better 
with  each  succeeding  year.  This  year's  Series  includes  eight 
visiting  artist  concerts,  several  fine  plays,  a  dozen  or  so  cinema 
classics,   and   a   year   long   Festival   of   Music   of   the   Classical 

Beginning  the  concert  season  on  October  5  is  the  noted  folk 
singer,  John  Jacob  Niles,  the  "Dean  of  American  Balladeers." 
For  the  past  fifty  years  he  has  been  one  of  American's  leading 
performers  and  collectors  of  Ballards  and  he  will  offer  the 
folk  music  fans  a  special  treat 

On  October  31  the  renowned  French  baritone,  Gerard  Sou- 
zay,  will  sing.  Since  his  American  debut  in  1950  he  has  be- 
come one  of  the  most  sought  after  recitalists.  His  widely  rang- 
ing operatic  repertoire  and  unusual  operatic  roles  make  him 
especially  inviting. 

Ballet  will  be  presented  for  the  first  time  to  Sewanee  on  No- 
vember 19  by  the  Ethel  Winter  Dancers,  six  artists  from  the 
New  York  Company  of  Martha  Graham.  "Time"  said  that  "Miss 
Graham  has  gathered  perhaps  the  best  company  of  modern 
dancers  in  the  world." 

Virgil  Fox  will  be  the  first  guest  artist  to  ph\y  on  the  new 
Casavant,  70-rank  organ  in  All  Saints'  Chapel  on  November 
26.  This  organ  virtuoso,  renowned  for  his  superlative  tech- 
nique in  many  difficult  works  has  been  called  "a  thrilling  ex- 
perience." 

Mr.  Fox  will  be  followed  by  the  two  symphony  orchestras 
from  Chattanooga  on  January  9  and  from  Nashville  on  Febru- 
ary 24.  One  of  the  finest  chamber  music  groups,  the  Albeneri 
Trio,  will  be  heard  on  February  13. 

Julian  Bream  will  close  the  concert  season  on  April  2  with 
lute  and  guitar  music.  As  one  of  the  world's  greatest  instru- 
mentalists he  will  fulfill  "New  York  Tribune"  critic  Jay  Har- 
rison's comment,  "Hearing  him  is  to  sit  in  the  presence  of  a 

The  Purple  Masque  will  produce  as  its  first  play  Shakes- 
peare's "Troilus  and  Cressida."  The  Sewanee  Cinema  Guild 
has  done  it  again  coming  up  with  some  excellent  foreign  and 
domestic  films.  The  Guild  opens  its  season  on  Friday,  Sep- 
tember 28  with  "Wild  Strawberries,"  considered  Bergman's  best 
film.  Included  in  the  Guild's  films  will  be  "Breathless,"  "Rose- 
mary," "The  Bicycle  Thief,"  "Smiles  of  a  Summer  Night,"  and 
"Hiroshima.  Mon  Amour." 

The  year-long  Festival  of  Music  of  the  Classical  Period  cen- 
ters on  the  period  between  1750  and  1820.  The  Festival  will 
open  October  9  with  a  recital  of  piano  sonatas  of  Haydn,  Mo- 
zart, and  Beethoven  played  by  Marion  Snowden.  Other  high- 
lights will  be  Haydn's  "Creation"  and  Mozart's  "Requiem" 
which  will  be  performed  during  the  Classic  year. 

With  such  offerings  do  not  fail  to  buy  your  season  ticket 
which  will  admit  you  to  over  thirty  different  events.  Last 
year  marked  the  first  attempt  at  putting  all  the  musical  and 
dramatic  events  on  one  season  ticket.  With  its  pfroven  re- 
sults of  better  than  seventy  per-cent  student  participation  the 
University  Concert  Committee  is  looking  forward  to  even 
greater  student  participation  in  the  coming  year. 


JOHN  JACOB  NILES 


THE  ETHEL  WINTER  DANCE  COMPANY 
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The  crickets  sing  no  more; 
The  night  air  is  still,  save 
For  the  groan  of  old  maples 
And  the  far  away  howl  of  dogs. 
Winter  approaches  and  the  Earth 
Makes   ready    to    suffer    freezing   rai 
And  the  lifeless  still  of  the 
Long  winter's  night. 

The  sradows  of  the  morning 
Cut  into  a  crystal  world, 
And  the  sunlight  has  little  warmth 
For  the  dead  pulse  of  Life. 
From  East  to  West  all  too  soon; 
And  again  frosted  breath 
Bathes  the  ci 
With  a  crackling  t 

Warm  but  a  second.  .  .  . 

Tony  Mohrissey 


{  Moon 
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JOHN  TURNFR 


TIGER 
TALK 


Sewanee's  opening  date  with  Mill- 
saps  College  in  Sewanee  on  Septem- 
ber 29  marks  the  beginning  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  Souths  68th  year  in  col- 
legiate football. 

Once  a  giant  among  the  best  teams 
in  Southern  collegiate  grid  circles,  Se- 
wanee fielded  its  first  team  in  1891, 
when  the  Tigers  finished  a  three-game 
schedule  with  a  1-2  won-loss  record. 
The  Unversity  has  fielded  a  team  ev- 
yeor  since  then  except  during  the 
World  War  II  era. 

Sewanee  gridiron  history  can  be  di- 
vided into  two  periods. 
The   first   period    includes   the   year 
om  1891  to  1939  when  Sewanee's  ele 
m  met  and  defeated  some  of  the  na 


Sewanee's  1962 
Football  Preview 


The  1961  Sewanee  football  team  was 
short  on  experience  at  several  posi- 
tions that  had  to  be  filled  by  freshmen 

changed  from  other  positions.  Coach 
Majors,  however,  guided  this  squad  to 
a  fine  5-2-1  season. 

This  year  the  personnel  that  filled 
last  season's  weak  spots  are  a  year  old- 
er and,  more  important,  have  gained  a 
year  of  experience.  Upon  discussing 
the  chance  for  a  more  successful  sea- 
son than  last  year's,  the  Sewanee  men- 
tor was  quick  to  nip  a  spirit  of  ex- 
cessive optimism  in  the  bud  by  re- 
marking, "We  have  weak  spots  at  guard 
and  left  tackle  due  to  lack  of  depth, 
and  our  starting  center  will  be  a  soph- 
omore. Also,  our  kicking  game  needs 
improvement  in  every  phase." 

"However,''  he  added,  "barring  in- 
juries, we  could  possibly  be  stronger 
than  last  year  due  to  the  fact  that 
have  more  replacements  in  the  back- 
field  and  more  experience.  One  of  the 
basic  requirements  for  a  winning  foot- 
ball team  is  a  good  mental  attitude  and 
so  far  this  year's  squad  has  displayed 
a  fine  spirit  towards  playing  football." 
Twenty-seven  letter  winners  report- 
ed for  practice  this  fall  along  with  four 
non-lettermen  from  the  1961  team. 
Trus  group  forms  the  nucleus  for  this 
year's  squad  along  with  twenty  pro- 
mising freshmen. 

The  end  position  should  be  one  of 
(he  Tigers'  strong  points  with  five  let- 
termen  returning  to  man  the  flanks. 
Two  year  lettermen,  Kirk  Dormeyer 
and  Bob  Davis,  prepare  for  their  ju- 
nior years  along  with  Phil  Frontier,  who 
lettered  as  a  freshman  but  had  to  sit 
out  last  season  due  to  illness.  Sopho- 
more monogram  winners,  Frank  Stub- 
blefield  and  Joe  Colmore,  will  compete 
with  them  for  starting  positions. 

Senior  letterman,  Wayne  Rushton.has 
been  moved  from  tackle  to  bolster  the 
guard  corps.  He  will  team  with  vet- 
eran, Ray  Bell,  to  give  the  Tigers  a 
strong  starting  duo.     Other  lettermen, 


by  JERRY   SUMMERS 

Morgan  Ray,  Jim  Stewart,  Mike  Stow, 
freshmen  Terry  Mitchell  and  Tadziu 
Trotsky,  must  come  through  in  order 
to  give  the  Tigers  depth  at  guard. 

Co-captain,  John  Turner,  and 
Jim  Cofer  will  once  again  draw  the 
starting  assignments  at  tackle.  Massive 
Walter  Cowart  is  the  only  available 
reenforcement  and  this  shortage  makes 
the  reserve  tackle  position  a  question 

The  problem  at  center  is  not  depth, 
but  inexperience.    Two  sophi 

ly  battling  for  the  starting  spot  in  the 
lineup.  Danny  Thornton  and  Wilbur 
Wood  earned  their  letters  la; 
but  need  to  improve  quickly  to  clear 
up  this  trouble  spot.  BUI  Bertrand,  and 
Bill    Wade,    who   missed   most   of   last 

join  the  other  two  in  the  scrap  for  the 
first  team. 

The  all-important  tailback  spot  in  the 
Sewanee  single-wing  will  be  adequate- 
ly manned  by  co-captain,  Wallace 
Pinkley,  juniors  Larry  Majors  and 
M.  L.  Agnew.  and  sophomore  John 
Semmer.  Agnew  will  double  at  full- 
back and  wingback  as  he  did  last  year 
when  he  led  the  team  in  scoring  and 
total  offense.  Majors  will  also  see  con- 
siderable service  at  the  wingback  spot 

Speedsters,  Doug  Seiters  and  Jim 
Yeary,  will  share  playing  time  with 
Majors  and  Agnew  at  the  wingback 
position.  These  four  speedsters  will 
make  the  wingback  reverse  a  power- 
ful weapon  in  the  Tigers'  offensive  ar- 
senal. 

Diminutive  Sammy  Gill  returns  for 
his  senior  year  at  the  fullback  position 
with  hopes  of  retaining  his  yards- 
gained-rushing  title.  The  speedster 
picked  up  477  yards  in  144  carries  last 
year  to  pace  the  Tiger  ground  attack. 
Sophomore  Ray  Tucker  saw  consider- 
able action  in  winning  his  letter  last 
year.  Freshman  Paul  Tessman  will 
back  up  Gill  and  Tucker  and  gain  val- 
(Contimied  on  page  4) 
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form  the   Southeastern  and  South- 

i  Conferences.    By  the  time  that  di- 

ion    came    about,    big-time    football 

s  becoming  too  big  for  a  school  of 

Sewanee's  size  and  philosophy  of  edu- 

i.      After     dropping     47     straight 

SEC  games,  Sewnee  withdrew  from  the 

conference  in  1939. 

When  Sewanee  returned  to  football 
following  WWII,  it  did  so  on  a  non- 
subsidized  basis.  This  marked  the  be- 
ginning of  the  University's  grid  com- 
petition among  small  colleges  and 
launched  the  second  period  in  Sewa- 
nee's football  history.  Since  then,  the 
University's  athletic  department  has 
attempted  to  arrange  competition  with 
schools  having  similar  policies  in  ath- 
letics. 


r  mark  of  t 


Itl 


opponents  10  to  become  the  undisputed 
champion  of  the  South.  Five  games 
were  won  in  the  six  days  on  a  3,000  mile 
road  trip  which  saw  the  University  of 
Texas,  the  Texas  Aggies,  Tulane,  LSU, 
and  Ole  Miss  succumb  to  the  Tigers. 


most  successful  grid  eleven  since  the 
Tiger  1899  squad.  Major's  team  posted 
eight  consecutive  wins  to  go  undefeat- 
ed and  untied.  The  small  college  pow- 
er scores  285  points  to  its  opponents' 
28.  It  boasted  two  Little  All  Ameri- 
cans, guard  Bobby  Potts  and  fullback 
Andy  Finlay. 
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ftmmet  Sports 

vanee's  athletic  facilities  have 
been  greatly  expanded  in  recent  years 
and  they  compare  favorably  with  those 
of  any  college  of  its  size.  Recent  im- 
provements include  the  addition  of  a 
seat  basketball  gymnasium  and  a 
NCAA  standard  swimming  pool. 

wanee   sports    center    around    the 
following  fields  and  buildings: 

Hardee  Field  is  the  scene  of  home 
football,  and  track  meets.  In  addition 
to  the  gridiron,  there  is  a  quarter-mile 
track  with  chutes  for  the  220  and  440 
and  pits  for  the  broad  jump,  high  jump, 
and  pole  vault  and  areas  for  the  weight 
events.  Also  part  of  these  facilities  is 
the  recently  dedicated  Harris  Stadium 
a  500  seat  stone  structure  with  a  press 
box,  refreshment  stand,  and  rest  rooms. 
Adjacent  to  Hardee  Field  is  Cope 
Field  which  serves  for  scrimmages  and 
calisthenics.  It  is  named  in  honor  of 
Harris  Cope,  player  on  the  strong  1809- 
1902  football  teams  and  coach  of  the 
1909  Southern  champions  . 

Sewanee's  intramural  field  is  named 
for  Gordon  M.  Clark,  the  main  devel- 
oper of  our  fine  intramural  program.  It 


contains  two    football    fields    and    two 
softball  diamonds. 

The  University's  tennis  facilities  in- 
clude seven  courts  adjacent  to  the  golf 
course.  Six  of  the  courts  are  of  the 
green   Har-Tru    composition    and    the 

Sewanee's  golf  course,  open  to  both 
the  students  and  public,  is  built  over 
rolling  terrain  and  affords  a  stiff  test 
to  the  linkster. 

The  cross  country  course  was  short- 
ened this  year  but  it  still  remains  a 
rugged  test  of  wind  and  limb.  Starting 
at  Hardee  Field  it  winds  through  nearly 
four  miles  of  the  golf  course  before  re- 
turning to  the  starting  point 

The  new  Frank  A.  Juhan  Gymnas- 
ium, named  in  honor  of  Sewanee's  All- 
Southern  center  of  1909  and  all-round 
athlete,  is  the  heart  of  the  plant  It 
contains  four  buildings  which  were 
built  at  different  times  but  which  are 
now  all  under  the  same  roof.  The  old- 
est of  the  four  is  the  Shaffer  Gymnas- 
ium which  once  housed  a  small  gym 
and  locker  room  for  the  football  team. 
It  has  been  converted  to  wrestling  and 
apparatus  rooms  containing  bar  bells, 
weights,  trampoline  and  other  exercise 


equipment,  and  dressing  rooms  for  the 

jning  teams.  The  Ormond  Simkins 

Field  House,  built  in  1923,  was  former- 
ly the  site  of  all  the  varsity  and  in- 
tramural basketball  games  but  it  will 
now  be  turned  over  exclusively  to  the 
intramural  program.  This  gym  has  a 
seating  capacity  of  400  and  has  showers 
and  lockers  beneath  the  court,  in  addi- 
tion to  two  handball  courts. 

Between  the  two  gyms  the  new  swim- 
ming pool  was  constructed  in  1956.  It 
is  75  feet  long  and  42  feet  wide  and 
contains  six  lanes.  There  are  two  one- 
meter  and  one  three-meter  diving 
boards.  Pool  safety  and  discipline  are 
in  the  hands  of  student  life  guards  un- 
der the  direction  of  swimming  coach 
Ted  Bitondo. 

The  latest  addition  to  the  gymnasium 
is  the  basketball  court  which  has  a 
1,500  seat  capacity  as  well  as  ticket 
and  refreshment  booths.  Beneath  the 
arena  are  located  the  dressing  rooms 
for  both  the  home  and  visiting  teams. 
Bowling  alleys  and  a  rifle  range  are 
also  beneath  the  floor.  The  structure 
contains  offices  for  the  coaching  staff. 
class  rooms,  a  trophy  display  room,  and 
a  dormitory  for  visiting  teams. 


On  Campus 


with 


WHAT  TO  WEAR  TILL  THE  DOCTOR  COMES 

Now  that  you  have  enrolled  and  pnirl  your  Tots  and  bought 
your  books  and  found  your  way  around  campus  and  learned  to 
hate  your  roommate,  it  is  time  to  turn  to  the  most  important 
aspect  of  college  life.    I  refer,  of  course,  to  clothes. 

What  does  Dame  Fashion  decree  for  the  coming  school  year? 
(Incidentally,  Dnme  Fashion  is  not,  aa  many  people  believe,  a 
fictitious  character.  She  was  a  real  Englishwoman  who  lived  in 
Elizabethan  times  and.  Indeed,  England  i-  forever  in  her  debt. 
During  the  invasion  of  the  Spanisli  Armada,  Dame  Fashion- 
not  yet  a  Dame  but  a  mere,  unlettered  country  lass  named 
Moll  Flanders— during  the  invasion,  I  say,  of  the  Spanish 
Armada,  this  dauntless  girl  stood  on  the  white  cliffs  of  Dover 
and  turned  the  tide  of  buttle  by  rallying  tin-  drnnpinn  morale  of 
the  British  fleet  with  this  stirring  poem  of  her  own  composition: 

Don' I  be  gutless, 

Men  of  Britain. 
Swing  your  cutlass, 

Smash  the  Spanish, 

Sink  their  boats. 

Make  'em  vanish, 

Like  a  horse  makes  oats. 

For  Good  Queen  Bess, 

Dear  sirs,  you  gotta 

Of  that  Armada. 

You  won't  fail! 

Knock  'cm  flat! 

Then  we'll  drink  ale 

And  stuff  like  that. 


\t  im  4k '  am  fed  hkfifykti 


As  a  reward  for  these  inspirational  verses  Queen  Elizabeth 
dubbed  her  a  Dame,  made  her  Poet  Laureate,  and  gave  her 
the  Western  Hemisphere  except  Dulutb.  Hut  this  was  not  the 
extent  of  Dame  Fashion's  service  to  Queen  and  country.  In 
15S9  she  invented  the  laying  lien,  and  she  was  awarded  a  life- 
time pass  to  Chavez  Ravine.  But  she  was  not  to  end  her  days 
in  glory.  In  1591,  alas,  she  was  arrested  for  overtime  jousting 
and  imprisoned  for  thirty  years  in  a  butt  of  malmsey.  This  later 
became  known  as  Guy  Fawkes  Day.) 

But  I  digress.  Let  us  get  back  to  campus  fashions.  Certain  to 
be  the  rage  again  this  year  is  the  cardigan  (which,  curiously 
enough,  was  named  after  Lord  Cardigan,  who  commanded  the 
Englisli  fleet  against  the  Spanish  Armada.  The  sweater  is  only 
one  product  of  this  remarkable  Briton's  imagination.  He  also 
invented  the  glottal  stop,  the  gerund,  and  the  eyelid,  without 
which  winking,  as  we  know  it  today,  would  not  be  possible). 

But  I  digress.  The  cardigan,  I  say,  will  be  back,  which  is,  I 
believe,  cause  for  rejoicing.  Why?  Because  the  cardigan  has 
nice  big  pockets  in  which  to  carry  your  Marlboro  Cigarettes— 
and  that,  good  friends,  is  ample  reason  for  celebration  as  all  of 
you  will  agree  who  have  enjoyed  Marlboro'?-  line,  comfortable, 
mellow  flavor  and  Marlboro's  filter.  So  why  don't  you  slip  into 
your  cardigan  and  hie  yourself  to  your  tobacconist  for  some 
good  Marlboros?  They  come  in  soft  pack  or  flip-top  box.  Cardi- 
gans come  in  junk  for  girl-  and  blue  for  boys.        ©nHBMnishuii™ 


Cardigans  or  pullovers — it's  a  matter  of  taste  .  .  .  , 
Marlboro  a  matter  of  taste — the  best  taste  that  can 
be  achieved  by  experienced  growers  and  blendem- 
enee,  diligence,  and  tender  loving  care.  Try  a  pack, 


THE  SEWANEE  PURPLE 

Pan  Hellenic 
Schedule 

On  Wednesday.  Thursday  and  Fri  - 
day  formal  house  rush  begins  with  re- 
turn dates  on  Saturday  night  and  Sun- 
day afternoon.  Return  dates  for  Satur- 
day night  will  be  between  7:30-9:00, 
9:00-10:30.  and  10:30-12:00.  Shake  date 
is  at  2:00  p.m.  Sunday  afternoon  with 
return  dates  scheduled  for  2:30,  4:00, 
5.30,  7:00,  and  8:30. 

On  Monday  all  freshmen  and  new 
students  participating  in  rush  will  ga- 
ther at  AJ1  Saints'  Chapel  at  5:00  p.m. 
to  pick  up  bids.  Those  receiving  bids 
will  report  to  the  fraternity  houses  fit 
7:00  p.m.  for  pledging. 

On  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday 
silent  periods  exist  from  7:00  p.m.  un- 
:30  p.m.  From  12:00  midnight 
Saturday  until  2:00  p.m.  on  Sunday  is 
cnother  silent  period.     And  from  10:00 

on   Sunday    until    7:00    p. 
Monday  is  another  silent  period 

Ford  Grant 

(Continued  jrom  page  1) 
The  University  of  the  South  was  the 
smallest  institution  in  terms  of  enroll' 
I  ment  among  the  twenty-one  colleges 
|  getting  the  Ford  awards  this  year,  but 
it  was  one  of  five  to  receive  the  maxi- 
mum size  grant.  The  other  four  were: 
Amherst,  Bryn  Mawr,  Mount  Holyoke, 
and  Occidental  at  Los  Angeles. 

Sewanee  was  the  only  liberal  arts 
college  south  of  Kentucky  and  east  of 
the  Mississippi  to  receive  the  coveted 
sward.  Vanderbilt  last  year  received 
a  S4  million  grant  in  a  similar  program 
for    university    centers    offering    grad- 

One  of  the  leading  factors  in  Sewa- 
nee s  winning  the  Ford  award  was  the 
steadily  increasing  support  from  the 
Episcopal  Church.  This  concern  foi 
the  excellence  of  their  educational 
center  by  the  southern  dioceses  is  un- 
precedented in  the  history  of  the  Epis- 
copal  Church  in  America. 

As  a  first  phase  in  this  effort,  Sewa- 
nee alumni  clubs  in  at  least  30  cities 
are  expected  to  join  in  raising  the  $7% 
million  balance  and  limited  solicitation 
will  take  place  in  at  least  30  more. 

Five  groups  will  be  approached  by  th<j 
University's  working  alumni  and 
friends.  They  are  the  alumni  group  of 
6,000,  the  Episcopalians  numbering 
400,000  in  21  owning  dioceses,  business 
firms,  philanthropic  foundations,  and  a 
group  of  civic-spirited  citizens  who 
have  shown  previous  interest  in  Sewa- 

Detailed  plans  have  been  made  for 
Ihe  use  of  the  money.  Basically,  this 
$10,000,000  will  strengthen  the  present 
establishment  and  provide  what  is  pre- 
requisite for  future  expansion. 

First  major  priority  will  be  a  library 
for  1,500  students,  an  additional 
§4,500,000  in  endowment,  increased  fac- 
ulty and  staff  salaries,  doubled  science 
facilities,  housing  for  100  men  and  a 
new  building  for  Sewanee  Military 
Academy. 

This  means  that  of  the  first  $10,000,- 
000,  we  expect  that  a  little  less  than 
half  will  be  placed  in  endowment.  How- 
ever, a  greatly  increased  permanent 
endowment  is  necessary.  The  disparity 
between  Sewanee  's  $15,000  per  student 
tsnd  Harvard's  $75,< 

In   the   academic 


THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  : 


large. 


tthe 


,vili  be  expanded  ; 

preferably  as  professoral  chairs 
endowed  at  $250,000  each.  Funds 
ing  at  least  $1,000,000  will  be  sought 
endow  scholarship  grants  now 
ged  to  the  operating  budget. 


Ransom  Announces 
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Semi-Finalist,  a  lay  reader,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  student  body.  He  went  to 
Boys  State  and  while  there  won  the 
award  for  the  Outstanding  Boys  Stater. 
Thad  Howard  Waters  graduated  from 
Hammond  High  School  in  Hammond, 
Louisiana  in  the  top  ten  per  cent  of 
his  class.  He  was  a  National  Merit 
Scholarship  Semi-Finalist,  a  member  of 
the  National  Honor  Society,  and  the 
Key  Club.  He  won  varsity  letters  in 
basketball  and  track. 


Football  Preview 


uable  playing  experience.  Transfer 
Dan  Davis  could  prove  to  be  the  most 
pleasant  surprise  of  the  year  for  the 
Tigers  after  coming  here  from  playing 
freshman  ball  at  Vanderbilt, 

Hayes  Noel  and  Harrell  Harrison  will 
call  the  signals  at  the  blocking  back 
position.  Harrison  will  also  see  duty 
at  tailback,  and  Bob  Rice  returns  af- 
ter a  two  year  absense  to  add  size  and 
power  to  this  spot. 


from  page  3) 

If  the  Tigers  can  find  replacements 
to  fill  the  above  mentioned  weak  spots 
and  if  injuries  do  not  weaken  the 
team's  strength,  Sewanee  football  fans 
should  be  able  to  look  forward  to  an 
interesting  season.  At  this  point,  the 
team's  record  is  0-0  and  only  after  the 
final  game  has  been  completed  will  we 
be  able  to  measure  accurately  the  de- 
gree of  success  of  this  year's  Sewanee 
football  squad. 


Save  Money  -  Order  Now 


SPECIAL  REDUCED  RATES.  ONLY  FOR 

□     AMERICAN   HOME    (8   months)     

D    American  Journal  of  Cardiology  (1  yr.  reg. 
I  of  Chnic.il   Nutrition    (1  yr 


$12) 


D  American   Journal   of    Medicine    (1    yr.) 

□  American  Journal  of  Surgery    (1   yr.)    

D  ANALOG  Science  Fact  &  Fiction  (1  yr.  reg.  $5) 

D  Architectural   Forum    (1    yr.   reg.   $7)     ... 

D  Architectural   Forum    (2  yrs.)     

□  Arts  &  Architecture    (1   yr,  reg.  $5) 
D  Arts  &  Architecture   (2  yrs.)    . . 

D  ARTS    (1    yr.    reg.    S950)     

D  ARTS     (2    yrs.)     

D  Art   Direction    (1   yr.   reg.   S6)    

O  ART  NEWS   (1  yr.  reg   S11.50) 


□  CAR   CRAFT    (15 

□  CAR  CRAFT    (30  mos)    ... 

□  CAE  S  DRIVER   (1  yr.  leg. 

□  CAR  8,  DRIVER  (2  yrs.)  . 
G  Christian  Science  Monitor  (I 
H  Christian  Science  Monitor    () 

□  CONSUMER  BULLETIN    (9 
CONSUMER   REPORTS    (I 


D     CURRENT    (1 


reg. 


DOWNBEAT 

□  DUNS    REVIEW  "(10   mos.) 

□  ELECTRONICS  WORLD   (1  vr.  reg.  $5)  2 
D     ELECTRONICS  WORLD    (2   yrs.)  5 


□  FLYING    (1 

□  FLYING    (2 
D  FORBES    (1   yr.   reg.   S7  50)     ...  5 

□  FORTUNE  (1  yr.  reg.  $10) 
D  GLAMOUR  (1  yr.  reg.  S5) 
D  GLAMOUR    (2    yrs.)    .... 

□  OOODHOUSEKEEPING    (2   yrs.   reg.    $6)  3 

□  GRAPHS    (1    yr.    reg     SIT  50)     13, 

□  GRAPHS  )2  yrs.  I   International  Graphic  Magi 

□  GUNS  &  AMMO   (1  yr.  reg.  $5) 
D  GUNS  It   AMMO    (2  yrs.)    . . 

□  HARPER'S  BAZAAR   H  vr    reg    S5) 
G  HARPERS  MONTHLY   (1   yr.  reg.  $7) 

□  HARPERS  MONTHLY  (3  yrs.)  9 
D  Hl-FIDELITY  (15  mos.  reg  S7)  . . .  3 
D  HI-FI  STEREO  REVIEW  (1  vr  reg  $5)  2 
D  HI-FI  STEEBO  REVIEW  (2  yrs.) 
D  HOLIDAY  (9  mos-  ree  S4-50) 
G  HOT  ROD   (1   vr.  reg.  $5) 

G  HOT   ROD    (2   vrs.)    

G  HOUSE  BEAUTIFUL   1 2  yrs.  reg.  $10) 


HOUSE  &  GARDEN  ( 1 
HOUSE    !   GARDEN    (2   yrs. 
HOUSE  &  HOME  (1  vr,  reg    $6) 


$6) 


G     LIFE    (2   yrs.)    

D     LOOK   (1  yr.  reg.  $4) 

G     LOOK    (2   yrs.)     

MADEMOISELLE    (1   yr.   reg.  $5)  3 


Mi   f'ERN  BRIDE   il 

MODERN    BRIDE 

MODERN  PHOTOGRAPHY  (1  yr.  reg.  $5) 


Q  THE  NATION   (1 

Q  THE  NATION    (2  yrs.)    .. 

Q  NEW  REPUBLIC   (1  vr.  reg.  $8) 

G  NEW  REPUBLIC    (2  yrs.) 

G  NEW  YORKER   (8  mos.  reg.  $5) 

Q  NY  TIMES  West  Coast  Edition   (( 

□  NY  TIMES  West  Coast  Edition    (S 
NEWSWEEK    (3'4   wks    reg    $5.50) 


□  PLAYBOY    (1 
D  PLAYBOY    (2   yrs.) 

□  PLAYBOY   (3  yrs.) 

Q  POPULAR  BOATING   1 1 


D  POPULAR   ELECTRONICS    (2 

□  POPULAR  MECHANICS    (20  mos.  reg. 
D  POPULAR  PHOTOGRAPHY   (1  yr.  reg. 

□  POPULAP   PHOTOGRAPHY    (2  yrs.)    . 

□  RADIO-ELECTRONICS  il  yr.  reg.  $5)    . 

□  RADIO-ELECTRONICS   (2  vrs.)    

□  REALITES    (1   vr    reg    $15)    

G  REALITES    (2  yrs.— English  or  French) 

D  REALITES    (3   vrs.)    220 

□  READER'S  DIGEST    (1   yr.  reg    $4)  2  9 
D  THE  REPORTER   (3  mos.  reg.  $3.50) 

□  THE  REPORTER   (1  yr   reg.  $6) 
D  ROAD  &  TRACK  (1  yr.  reg   $5) 
G  ROAD  &  TRACK   (2  vrs.)    .... 
D  SATURDAY   EVENING    POST    (50   is 
G  SATURDAY  REVIEW    (1    yr    reg.  $7)    ..  4.0 
Q  SATURDAY  REVIEW    (2  ; 

Edii. nial  Subscription  Service.  1743  N.  Kenmorc.  Hollywood  21,  Calif. 
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DORM  RUSH  i 


Lost  Gove  Cave  Yields 
Treasures  of  Prehistoric  Age 


Lost  Cove  Cave,  one  of  the  most  ex- 
citing yet  unknown  caves  in  the  Sewa- 
nee area,  has  been  discovered  to  pos- 
sess remnants  of  several  early  Ameri- 
can cultures. 

Pat  Hartney,  operating  under  the 
auspices  of  several  Sewanee  professors, 
including  H.  Malcolm  Owen,  Harry 
Yeatman,  Felder  Dora,  Bayly  Turling- 
ton, and  James  Grimes,  published  the 
findings  of  his  scientiiic  survey  in  the 
Spring.   1962  issue  of  Tennessee  Arch- 

Hartney,  of  the  class  of  '62,  concludes 
that  there  is  to  be  found  in  Lost  Cove 
Cave  much  the  same  wealth  of  infor- 
mation and  aartifacts  as  found  in  the 
highly  publicized  Russell  Cave  near 
Bridgeport,  Alabama,  less  than  fifty 
miles  from  Sewanee. 

As  proof  he  offers  photographs  and 
nieasurements  of  pottery  classified  as 
plain,    single-stamped,    check-stamped, 


Sewanee  Tops 
In  Gift  Income 

It  has  been  reported  by  the  Develop- 
ment Office  today  that  the  University 
of  the  South  was  first  among  all  men's 
colleges  in  gift  income  for  1961  in  pro- 
portion to  enrollment. 

In  taking  first  place  in  its  category, 
Sewanee  received  §1,832,083,  giving  it 
an  average  gift  per  student  of  $2,105. 

The  University  also  ranked  79th  in 
the  nation  in  gift  income  regardless  of 
size.  Sewanee  is  exceeded  in  size  by 
;  while  fewer  than 


Commenting  on  the  report,  Vice- 
Chancellor  McCrady  said,  "These  fig- 
ures have  a  direct  relationship  to  Sc- 
wanee's  recent  selection  for  the  $2,500,- 
U00  matching  Ford  grant."  He  also 
noted  that  the  regents  and  trustees  plan 
fo  amass  $10,000,000  within  three  years. 

Also  commenting  on  the  report  was 
a  student  who  said,  "Jeez,  they  sure 
have  some  fast  talkers  up  there." 


complicated  stamped,  cord  -  marked, 
and  incised.  All  samples  were  of  rea- 
sonably fine  homogeneous  clay  with 
crushed  limestone  temper.  He  also 
found  a  number  of  arrowheads,  scrap- 
er-chisels, choppers,  and  awls. 

Tests  made  through  the  courtesy  of 
the  radio-carbon  dating  lab  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington  in  Seattle  show- 
ed  samples  taken  at  18  to  30  inches  to 
date  from  between  20  to  620  A.D.  To 
date  only  the  Middle  Woodland 
ture  has  been  isolated.  Further 
cavations  are  expected  to  reveal 
sissippian  and  other  cultures. 

Other  Sewanee  students  aiding  in  the 
excavating  were  Gene  Carrow,  Ross 
Clark,  David  Elphee,  Charles  Seymoi 
Ed  Reynolds,  Ed  De  Berry,  Bob  Sch- 
neider, Jack  Mitchell,  Curt  Peterson, 
and  Kemble  Oliver. 

Lost  Cove  Cave  also  attracted  con- 
siderable area  interest  last  year  wher. 
it  was  discovered  that  it  contained  rab- 
id hats. 


Rush  Week  Ends  As  143  Pledge; 
Delts  Cop  Largest  Share  with  22 


Loud  and  long  and  slightly  incoher- 
ent were  the  cheers  and  cries  that  sig- 
nified the  end  of  another  soul-consum- 
ing rush  season.  When  the  smoke  had 
cleared,  the  suds  had  dried,  and  heads 
returned  to  slightly  normal  propor- 
tions, the  final  tally  stood  as  follows: 
DELTA  TAU  DELTA 

Delta  Tau  Delta  led  the  numerical 
survey  with  a  thumping  22  pledges,  the 
largest  class  in  years.  The  newly  ac- 
quired pledges  are:  Pierre  Chalaron, 
Covington,  La.;  Tom  Chesley,  Mount 
Dora,  Okla.;  Ray  Crow,  Miami,  Fla.; 
David  Engle,  San  Antonio,  Texas; 
Wayne  Hartley,  Ft.  Leavenworth,  Kan.: 
Dave  Jockush,  San  Antonio,  Texas; 
Mike  Lain,  Norris,  Tenn.;  Robert  Mad- 
dux, Rome,  Ga.;  Richard  Matthews. 
Decatur,  Ga.;  Dan  Murphey,  St.  Peters- 
burg, Fla.;  Ricky  Palomares,  Miami 
Fla.;  Bob  Parmalee,  Monahans,  Texas; 
Allen  Paterson,  Metairie,  La.;  J.  Rey- 
nolds, Grayson,  Ala.;  Ed  Russell,  Ral- 
eigh, N.  C.J  Jim  Shepherd,  Bartow, 
Dit  Talley,  Bogalusa,  La.;  John  Thomp- 
son. Houston,  Texas;  Alex  Vendrell 
Decatur,  Ga.;  Fred  Wachter,  Paines- 
ville,  Ohio;  Dave  Watkins,  Gary,  Ind. 
and  Don  Wilder,  Braintree,  Mass. 
PHI  GAMMA  DELTA 

The  Phi  Gams  ran  the  Delts  a  closi 
second  with  an  overall  total  of  18 
pledges:  Sid  Ballinger,  Chattanooga, 
Term.;  Dave  Buchanan,  Fayetteville, 
Tenn.;  Jim  Conner,  Pompano,  Fla.; 
John  Foley,  Foley,  Ala.;  Ron  Foster, 
Jacksonville,  Fla.;  Jack  Gorden,  Ciarc- 
more,  Ala.;  Boren  Shiner  Hildebrand 
Tyler,  Texas;  Bob  Hurst,  Harlingen, 
Texas;  Bob  Jenkins,  Bastrop,  Texas; 
Pat    Ray,      Shelbyville,     Tenn.;     John 


Richardson,  Fayetteville,  Tenn.;  Tom 
Scott,  Madisonville,  Ky.;  Ralph  Walke, 
Dublin,  Ga.;  Rodger  Wallace,  Allardt, 
Tenn.;  Rupert  Walters,  Sneads,  Fla,; 
and  Tom  West,  Midland,  exas. 
SIGMA  NU 
Sigma  Nu,  tied  with  Kappa  Sig  for 
ird  place,  boasts  17  apprentice  snakes: 
Steven  Thomas  Atkinson,  Springfield, 
Mo.;  Noel  David  Buffington,  Huntsville, 
Ala.;  Charles  Ebenezer  Daggett,  Mari- 
Ark.;  James  Andrew  Grumman, 
Jr.,  Independence,  Mo,;  Richard  John 
Gugelmann,  Slidell,  La.;  Robert  Porter 
Harry,  Jr.,  Daytona  Beach,  Fla.;  Mich- 
ael Ford  Lampley,  Burns,  Tenn.;  Mich- 
ael Bartholomew  Lincoln,  Ware,  Mass.; 
Kenneth  Lea  Martin,  Dallas,  Texas; 
Mark  Emet  McMahon,  Fort  Worth. 
Texas;  Fitten  Lamar  McMillin,  Little 
Rock,  Ark.;  Devereaux  Shailer  Peter- 
son, Memphis,  Tenn,;  Jon  Alan  Rich- 
ardson, Athens,  Tenn.;  Paul  Edward 
Spaduzzi,  Dallas,  Texas;  Everett  John 
Ward,  Dallas,  Texas;  William  T.  Weis- 
singer,  IV,  Huntsivlle,  Ala.;  James  Oli 
ver  Williams,  McKenzie,  Tennn 
KAPPA  SIGMA 
The  Kappa  Sigs,  pulling  througl 
with  their  usual  fine  rush,  polled  17 
boys;  Hodge  Alves,  Falls  Church,  V; 
John  Anderton,  Jackson,  Miss.;  Phil 
DeWitt,  St.  Peetrsburg,  Fla.;  Lee  Dud- 
ley, Dade  City,  Fla.;  Mike  Fagan,  Tul- 
lahoma,  Tenn.;  Ian  Gaston,  Chickasaw, 
Ala.;  Bob  Greenland,  Alexandria,  Va.. 
Drake  Hayes,  Memphis,  Term.;  Joe 
KelleTman,  Winston-Salem,  N. 
Shelby  Kincaid,  Lexington,  Ky.;  Bill 
Madden,  Waco,  Texas;  Tom  Monagh; 
Bastrop,  Texas;  Ed  Nichols,  Jackson, 
Miss.;     Arthur     Seymour,     Knoxville, 


IVoodrow  Wilson 
Competition  Opens 

Competition  for  the  1,000  first-year 
graduate  study  awards  offered  by  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  National  Fellowship 
Foundation  for  1963-64  is  under  way  at 
this  time,  it  was  recently  announced 
by   Robert  F.  Gilchrist,   Sewanee  rep- 


Faculty  members  have  until  October 
31  to  nominate  candidates  for  the 
award.  All  nominees  will  be  notified  by 
the  Foundation's  regional  chairman  to 
return  an  information  form  immedi- 
ately after  receipt  and  to  file  other  cre- 
dentials no  later  than  November  20, 
1962. 

It  was  also  announced  that  the  re- 
gional chairman  for  Tennessee,  Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi,  and  Arkansas  is 
Professor  Arthur  B.Dugan  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  South. 


THREE  HAPPY 
ni''es  pledged  nc* 


of  celebrating  on  Monday  night  as  Iroter- 


Civil  Service  Applications 
Are  Now  Ready  for  1963 


Applications  are  now  being  accepted 
for  the  19G3  Federal  Service  Entrance 
Examination  the  United  States  Civil 
Service  Commission  has  announced. 
This  examination,  open  to  college  ju- 
niors, seniors,  and  graduate  students 
regardless  of  major  study,  as  well  as 
to  persons  who  have  had  equivalent 
experience,  offers  the  opportunity  to 
begin  a  career  in  the  Federal  Service 
in  one  of  some  60  different  occupation- 
al fields.    A  written  test  is  required. 

The  positions  to  be  filled  from  the 
FSEE  are  in  various  Federal  agencies 
and  are  located  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  throughout  the  United  States.  De- 
pending on  the  qualifications  of  the 
candidate,  starting  salaries  will  be 
S4.345  or  $5,355  a  year.  Management 
Internships  with  starting  salaries  of 
$5,355  or  $6,435  a  year  will  also  be  fill- 
ed from  this  examination. 

Applicants  who  apply  by  September 


27,  1962.  will  be  scheduled  for  the  writ- 
ten test  to  be  held  on  October  13,  1962. 
Six  additional  tests  have  been  schedul- 
ed during  the  year.  The  dates  are: 
November  17,  1962,  January  12,  Febru- 
ary 9,  March  16,  April  20,  and  May  11, 
1963. 

The  closing  date  for  acceptance  of 
applications  for  Management  Intern- 
ships is  January  24.  1963.  For  all  other 
positions,  the  closing  date  is  April  25, 
1963. 

Details  concerning  the  requirements, 
further  information  about  the  positi 
to  be  filled,  and  instructions  on  hov 
apply    are   given   in   civil   service 
nouncement  No.  287.    These  annour 
ments  may  be  obtained  from  many  post 
offices  throughout  the  country,  college 
placement  offices,  civil  service  regional 
offices,  or  from  the  U.  S.  Civil  Service 
Commission,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 


enn.;  Dick  Stevenson,  Cincinnati, 
hio;  Dudley  Weaver,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

ALPHA  TAU  OMEGA 
The  ATOs,  seducing  15  fine  pledges, 
amed  the  following  boys:  Chip  Aber- 
athy,  Jacksonville,  Fla.;  Barney  Black, 
Greeneville,  S.  C.J  Dave  Boone,  Meg- 
tt,  S.  G;  Don  Brown,  Jacksonville, 
Fla.;  Don  Cooper,  Mullins,  S.  C;  Bill 
Elliott,  Meridian,  Miss.;  Day  Gates,  Mo- 
bile, Ala.;  Joe  Harrison,  Charleston, 
S.  C.j  Frank  Jones,  Houston,  Texas; 
Charles  Ridley,  Rock  HiU,  S.  C;  BUI 
Shepherd,  Beaumont,  Texas;  Peter 
Smyth,  Charleston,  S.  C.J  Dave  Sutton, 
Cleveland,  Tenn.;  Bob  Van  Doren,  Co- 
lumbia, S.  C. 

KAPPA  ALPHA 
The  Kappa  Alphas,  following  ATO 
only  because  of  alphabetic  idiosyncra- 
sies, also  pledge  15:  Austin  Catts,  At- 
lanta, Ga.;  Heyward  Coleman,  Charles- 
ton, S.  C;  Rick  Flynn,  Castro  Valley, 
Cal.;  Cagey  Gilbart,  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla.;  Bobby  Hood,  Charleston,  S.  C; 
Dave  Martin,  Selma,  Ala.;  George  Mc- 
Daniel,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Dave  Milling, 
Now  Orleans,  La.;  Mike  Napier,  Ma- 
con, Ga ,;  Steve  Reynolds,  Tampa,  Fla.; 
Sparky  Saltzman,  St.  Petersburg.  Fla.; 
Bill  Saussy,  Tampa,  Fla.;  Randy  Wil- 
liams, Wheeling,  W.  Va.;  Bill  Wing- 
field,  Columbia,  S  C. 

BETA  THETA  PI 
The  Betas  attracted  11  new  pledges 
into  their  fraternal  confines:  Bobby 
Canon,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.;  Jay  Gwinn, 
Darien,  Conn.;  John  Hay,  Frankfort, 
Ky.;  Jack  Harrison,  Birmingham,  Ala.; 
Alan  Moody,  Libertyville,  111,;  Bill 
Johnson,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.;  Don 
Shannon,  Redington  Beach,  Fla.;  Randy 
Tucker,  Richmond,  Va.;  Wayne  Vala- 
dez,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.;  Joe  Worthing- 
ton,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

PHI  DELTA  THETA 
Also  pulling  11  bids  were  the  not- 
too-dry  Phis:  Bruce  Coleman,  Union- 
town,  Ala.;  Ned  Gignilliat,  Gainesville, 
Ga.;  Gordon  Hight,  Rome,  Ga.;  John 
Peake,  Mobile,  Ala.;  Tom  Rust,  Arling- 
ton, Va.;  Dave  Van  Landingham,  Stark- 
ville,  Miss.;  Walt  Weathers,  Metcalfe, 
Miss.;  Warner  Wells,  Greenwood,  Miss.; 
Flip  Wilheit,  Gainesville,  Ga.;  John 
Williams,  St.  Simons  Island,  Ga. 
SIGMA  ALPHA  EPSILON 
Pulling  up  the  anchor  position  for 
the  second  year  in  a  row  are  the  SAEs. 
They  stood  pat  with  the  following  8 
pledges.  Fleet  James,  Tallahassee,  Fla.; 
Pat  Meahgre,  JimMims,  Pensacola,  Fla.; 
Bob  Nadeau,  Jacksonville,  Fla.;  Bill 
Parr,  Collierville,  Tenn.;  Lanny  Prich- 
ard,  Inverness,  Miss.;  Bill  Schultz, 
Lookout  Mt.  Tenn.;  Rick  York,  Newton, 

LAMBDA  CHI  ALPHA 

LCA  pledged  the  following:  John  E. 
Brandon,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  David  K. 
Brooks,  Jackson,  Miss.;  George  C. 
Wharton,  Farmington,  Conn.;  John  H. 
Dawson,  Sumter,  S.  C.J  James  M. 
Doyle,  Memphis,  Term.;  William  L. 
Helfenstein,  Caribou,  Maine;  John  N. 
Riggins,  Ridgewood,  N.  J.;  Charles  D. 
Snowden,  Jr.,  Langhome,  Pa.;  Robert 
L.  Mays,  Decatur,  Ala.;  Samuel  A.  Ma- 
son, Huntsville,  Ala.;  David  S.  Trask, 
Hays,  Kans. 


Capt.  Kepley  Joins 
ROTC  Department 

The  Department  of  Air  Science,  the 
University,  and  the  academic  com- 
munity take  pleasure  in  welcoming  to 
the  mountain  Captain  J.  H.  Allen  Kep- 
ley,   Assistant    Professor    of    Air    Sci- 

Captain  Kepley  was  born  in  Sumner 
County,  Tennessee  in  1931.  He  attend- 
ed Western  Kentucky  State  College  at 
Bowling  Green  and  was  graduated 
with  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree. 
While  at  the  college  he  was  an  Air 
Force  ROTC  cadet. 
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BE  BROADMINDED? 

by  JODY    TRIMBLE 


Recently  a  young  whippersnapper  caused  a  mild  i 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  when  he  fled  pell  mell  from  a 
Seminar  offered  by  Ayn  Rand.  "Your  mind  is  closed!"  he  ac- 
cused, as  he  stumbled  toward  the  door.  "You're  damn  right 
it's  closed,"  she  shot  back.    "You  have  nothing  to  teach  me.' 

The  incident  pointed  up  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the  con- 
servative— or  in  this  case,  Ayn  Rand — differs  fundamentally 
with  the  prevailing  liberal  idealism  of  these  times.  He  rejects 
that  most  holy  of  holies,  broadmindedness. 

Not  be  broadminded?  Ah,  now  there's  a  heresy  indeed!  Who 
but  these  crazy  conservatives  would  ever  want  to  be  narrow- 
minded? 

Probably  nobody.  Broadmindedness,  as  denned  by  the  dic- 
tionary, means  a  lack  of  prejudice;  a  liberal  attitude;  a  tolerant 
attitude— and  that  is  the  Grand  Ideal  of  most  every  person  who 
lives  in  this  Age  of  Modulation.  Everyone,  that  is.  except  con- 
Now,  before  conservatives  are  entirely  written  off  as  old 
fogies,  there  ought  to  be  a  careful  evaluation  of  the  goals  and 
limitations  of  broadmindedness.  The  person  who  seeks  to 
broaden  his  mind  does  so  with  the  intention  of  making  himself 
flexible,  of  releasing  himself  from  the  past,  of  banishing  rigid 
Victorian  taboos,  of  diversifying  his  life  through  new  con- 
cepts and  activities.  But  note  that  his  very  goal  of  broadness 
of  mind  prevents  him  from  being  selective.  To  select  is  to 
narrow,  to  discriminate  is  to  accept  a  few  things  and  discard 
the  rest.  It  is  impossible  to  be  discriminating  and  broadmind- 
ed at  the  same  time.  Only  a  narrowminded  person  can  close 
his  mind  to  an  idea  or  practice  and  say,  "Enough!  This  is  bad; 
I  will  not  tolerate  it!" 

The  discriminating  person  has  walled  his  mind  with  certain 
axioms  of  principle,  and  refuses  to  tolerate  an  idea  which  vio- 
lates these  principles.  What  are  some  of  these  principles  which 
defy  compromise?  Possibly,  "Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death!" 
for  a  starter.  What  about,  "The  primary  objective  of  our 
foreign  policy  should  be  the  security  of  the  United  States"? 

Ideas,  habits  and  customs  swarm  upon  a  person  from  every 
quarter  of  his  environment,  and  his  greatest  task  is  to  separate 
the  valid  impressions  from  the  trash.  The  broadminded  per- 
son, who  has  deadened  his  capacity  to  discriminate,  simply 
absorbs  as  many  of  these  myriad  impressions  as  he  can,  with- 
out evaluating  them. 

Only  a  madman  can  simultaneously  accept  ideas  which  con- 
tradict each  other,  yet  the  broadminded  liberal  is  forced  by 
his  ideal  to  do  exactly  that.  The  typical  liberal,  for  example, 
reads  Jefferson  and  says,  "Yes!  Let's  limit  government!"  and 
then  he  reads  Marx  and  says  "Yes,  let's  nationalize!"  He  only 
manages  to  circumvent  madness  by  subscribing  to  that  intel- 
lectual debauchery  known  as  relativism — i.e.,  "sometimes  this 
is  right;  sometimes  that  is  right;  its  all  very  complex  and 
there  are  no  absolutes.  ■  .  ."  And  to  this  relativism  he  adds 
the  suspicion  that  he  shouldn't  quite  accept  or  reject  anything, 
not  even  God,  for  to  commit  himself  would  be  to  become  "rig- 
id" and  "doctrinaire,"  which  would  destroy  his  "individu- 
ality." He  hedges  on  every  idea  that  he  meets,  and  then  pawns 
off  his  confusion  as  wisdom. 

The  person  whose  goal  is  to  narrow  himself,  faces  none  of 
this  chaos.  Having  selected  out  the  Good,  b^  dint  of  hard 
thinking,  he  accepts  it  with  a  great  affirmation,  a  profound 
"Yes,  yes,"  and  says,  with  equal  vigor,  "No,  no"  to  those  ideas 
which  are  inferior  to  his  own.  He  does  not  for  an  instant  be- 
lieve in  the  equality  of  ideas.  The  selective  conservative,  for 
example,  absolutely  rejects  the  welfare  state  as  inferior  to  a 
free  society.  He  absolutely  accepts  the  idea  that  man,  by  his 
own  nature,  is  endowed  with  inalienable  rights  which  the  state 


cannot  grant  but  can  only  take  away.  Both  ideas  are  part  of 
a  cohesive,  monolithic  concept  of  man.  Such  a  concept  pro- 
vides a  unified  goal  toward  which  conservatives  mould  and 
remould  themselves. 

The  one  thing  a  broadminded  person  is  the  most  smug  about 
—his  flexibility— is  exactly  what  he  lacks.  The  best  he  can  do 
with  a  new  idea  is  to  stuff  it  into  his  mental  Fibber  McGee's 
closet  along  with  everything  else  he  has  acquired.  Because  he 
has  no  discriminatory  habits  he  confuses  neumess  with  pro- 
gress, while  in  fact  progress  occurs  only  when  something  bet- 
ter than  the  old  comes  along.  The  selective  person,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  confronted  with  an  idea  which  is  demon 
strably  superior  to  his  own.  goes  through  an  emotional  crisis— 
but  then  he  is  free  to  affirm  the  new  and  reject  the  old.  This 
complete  affirmation  at  once  enables  him  to  act  with  all  the 
resources  at  his  command.  Thus  the  narrow  person  stiffens 
when  encountering  trash,  but  is  flexible  when  great  ideas  come 
along,  whereas  the  broad  person  permits  an  endless  stream  of 
junk  to  clutter  his  mind,  which  leaves  him  rigid  precisely  when 
he  is  pressed  with  a  good  idea. 

What  greater  evidence  of  the  paralysis  of  the  liberal  mind 
than  when  that  great  pool  of  intellect  in  and  around  the  White 
House  could  not  make  the  simple  decision  to  give  air  support 
to  the  Cuban  invasion  force  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs.  One  can  see 
with  disgust  these  same  broad  minds  in  the  halls  of  the  U.N.  and 
State  Department,  chewing  their  nails  over  conference  tables 
at  Geneva,  while  the  Russian  delegation  calmly  takes  off  their 
ear  phones  and  reads  of  new  gains  in  Asia  and  Africa.  "What's 
mine  is  mine;  what's  yours  iis  negotiable."  And  the  American 
delegation   says,   "Well,   yes   ...   I  guess  that's   worth   discus- 


Bucks  anti  <&tm 

pnee  there  was  a  beautiful  stream  that  flowed  through  a 
great  cathedral  city,  this  river,  admired  by  many  as  near-per- 
fect, was  inhabited  by  a  wonderful  variety  of  water  fowl.  There 
were  many  ducks  who  made  up  the  majority,  a  few  geese,  and 
even  a  snowy-white  swan  or  two  which  were  considered  the 
ultimate  in  grace  and  form.  It  seems  the  problem  that  marred 
this  near-perfect  community  was  that  when  the  new  eggs  were 
hatched  each  year  a  few  tiny  ducklings  made  their  appear- 
ance. Since  the  regular  ducks  were  the  largest  in  number  they 
appreciated  and  recognized  their  own  kind — ducks  that  almost 
from  their  birth  quacked  a  lot  and  had  a  presentable,  if  not  an 
ultra-cool,  appearance.  Even  the  young  geese  found  places 
among  the  ducks  where  they  were  accepted  and  loved,  but  not 
these  few  tiny  ducklings.  Unaccepted  by  the  various  flocks 
of  birds  that  inhabited  this  beautiful  stream  only  a  week  after 
birth  made  them  have  dire  thoughts  of  personal  inadequacy 
which  were  probably  unfounded.  Some  contemplated  foolish 
things  in  a  temporary  desperation.  Others,  more  wise  and  ma- 
lure,  looked  outward  rather  than  inward.  They  found  that  for 
a  swan — even  a  tiny  duckling — to  be  rejected  by  a  bunch 
of  regular  ducks  in  a  superficial  look  was  not  the  worst  thing 
in  the  world,  and  certainly  would  not  make  them  any  less  a 
swan.  After  a  few  months  they  found  that  this  community 
would  accept  them  on  their  merits — some  to  join  with  the 
flocks;  others  to  chart  an  individualistic  course,  but  all  a  part 
of  a  beautiful  stream   that  flows  through  the  great  cathedral 
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in  l/ni/o/in  lesson 

After  a  perfectly  terrible  session  of  nail-chewing,  hair-pull- 
ing, fighting,  little  green  pills,  booze,  aborts,  miscarriages  and 
premature  editions  the  Purple  has  at  last  conceded  that  it  is, 
after  all,  the  official  organ  of  the  student  body.  Much  like  our 
famous  relative  in  the  chapel  (although  we  do  not  pretend  to 
protrude  quite  as  much),  we  intend  to  produce  both  low  and 
high  notes;  thin  fugues  and  smashing  chorales.  We,  the  staff, 
act  like  keys;  mash  and  we  moan.  (It  may  also  be  noted  that 
we  are  not  a  piano,  which  has  a  decidedly  integrated  keyboard 
arrangement.-  Since  we  will  be  making  what  we  hope  will  be 
tuneful  and  harmonious  compositions,  may  be  introduce  our- 
selves as  a  prelude  to  being  hung  up  by  our  thumbs  (thumbs, 
man,  get  it?-. 

First,  there  is  the  commander  in  chief,  Harwood  Koppel,  tall 
and  straight  as  a  telegraph  pole  (obviously  the  meaning  of  that 
amazingly  original  line,  "What  hath  God  wrought?"),  all-wise 
and  knowing,  the  personification  of  a  typical  Purple  reader 
("Top  person  and  lively  mind"),  and  has  big  feet.  And  who 
knows,  after  this  issue  he  may  have  to  use  them.  Worse  yet,  / 
may  have  to.     (He's  cool,  man,  get  it?) 

Next  we  have  the  Associate  Editor.  Both  of  him.  One  half 
of  his  schizophrenic  young  man  (the  left  side)  is  Willingham 
McDuffy  Hiltezfart  DeGraffenshmoo  Smith,  known  by  his  nick- 
name of  Bob  Bniiey.  The  right  side  of  this  mental  case  is  Jody 
Trimble,  who  is  much  more  conservative  in  dress,  and  things. 
Each  side  is  always  pulling  in  its  sympathetic  direction,  pro- 
ducing a  constant  tension,  which  is  usually  resolved  in  the 
nose.  But  perhaps  the  topic  of  noses  at  Sewanee  is  to  invite 
rebuttal  from  all  quarters,  usually  the  hind.  (Rebuttal,  man, 
get  it?) 

And  now  to  the  guy  who  keeps  the  Purple  above  water — 
Scottie  Dunbar.  He  does  a  great  job  (which  is  more  than  we 
nameless  word-hacks  can  do).     He's  Managing  Editor. 

Now  to  the  News  Editor,  the  real  jewel  of  the  staff,  Jim  Bi- 
tten, (Bet  you  can't  guess  who's  writing  this  article  can  you?) 
Actually  this  egotistic  despot  sits  back  and  cracks  his  purple 
whip  over  the  despairing  heads  of  his  staff  while  Doreen  throws 
grapes  into  his  mouth  from  across  the  room.  She  never  misses. 

Next  on  our  Who's  ESCRU  list  is  Terrence  Sean  Poe,  whose 
parents  are  illiterate.  I  know  because  Abbo  told  me.  Terry  is 
our  esteemed  Feature  Editor,  and  he  is  going  to  feature  some 
sparkling,  scintillating,  evanescent  .featureful  features.  Yes, 
Terry's  features  are  quite  unusual.  (Check  his  picture,  man, 
get  it?) 

Kicking  off  our  year  as  Sports  Editor  is  Doug  Bulcao,  our 
Uttle  Camel  (named  Humphrey  because  he  has  to  wear  a  falsie) 
who  wants  to  grow  up  to  be  a  king-size  Viceroy  and  have 
20,000  tiny  filter  traps  in  his  head.  Mainly  he  just  wants  to 
grow  up.  But  his  stories  are  king-size,  mild,  soothing  to  the 
brain,  with  the  rich  full  taste  that  only  Doug  can  give  you.  (We 
recommend  him,  man,  get  it?) 

Last,  but  not  least   (he  weighs  ten  pounds  more  than  any  of 
the  rest  of  us)  is  Mike  Jones,  our  Proof  and  Copy  Editor;  and 
if  you  need  Proof  of  his  talents,  just  Copy  this  issue  and  see 
how  many  mistakes  you  find.   (Corn,  man,  get  it?) 
Jim  Ettien 


Useless 


.  .  .  got  to  get  out  of  the  sack  .  .  .  you  know  Dr.  Ransom  is 
just  one  of  the  boys,  or  so  the  SN's  say  .  .  .  oh,  the  Cinema 
Guild  is  tomorrow  night  and  I  need  to  get  the  big  $10  Concert 
ticket  jor  it  ,  .  ,  what  does  Tarn  Carlson  want  with  my  mirror 
.  .  .  oh,  nty  head  .  .  .  Guild  is  having  Befrgman's  "Wild  Straw- 
berries" .  .  .  and  where's  my  five-dollar  surprise  special  pillow 
—imported  harsefeathers.  perhaps?  .  .  .  better  get  a  date  for 
Homecoming  (October  13th)  party  weekend— German  Club 
plans  big  dance  u>ith  Maurice  Williams  and  two  name  combos 
.  .  .  that  Norman  Spenser  is  quite  a  card — went  on  a  freedom 
ride  to  Monteagle  bus  station  only  to  find  it  is  already  integra- 
ted ..  .  this  pillow  .  .  what  a  gyp!  I  still  feel  insecure  .  .  maybe 
Linus  has  an  extra  blanket.  .  . 

Harwood  Koppel 
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TIGER 
TALK 


locking  in  depth  at  a  few  key  posi- 
tions. Coach  Majors  welcomed  back 
for  fall  practice  19  lettermen  ,9  other 
I   21  talent-loaded  fresh- 


In  the  opening  game  of  the  year,  Se- 
wanee  journeyed  to  Jackson,  Missis- 
sippi, to  take  on  Millsaps  College.  Al- 
though unable  to  maintain  a  sustained 
offensive  drive,  the  Tigers  put  on  a 
fine  display  of  defensive  football  and 
disappointed  a  Homecoming  crowd  by 
making  the  Majors  settle  for  a  0-0 
deadlock. 

On  the  following  Saturday  Sewanee 
entered  the  victory  column  by  defeat- 
ing Hampden-Sydney  21-9  at  Hardee 
Field.     Sophomore  tailback  M.  L.  Ag- 


the  home  fans  as  he  completed  s 
seven  passes  for  84  yards  and  picked 
up  88  yards  rushing. 

The  Tigers  next  invaded  the  Lone 
Star  State  to  engage  Austin  Collegi 
Sherman,  Texas.  The  Texans  had  hoped 
to  get  revenge  for  the  upset  victory 
that  Sewanee  had  claimed  over  them 
during  the  1960  season  but  the  Tig< 
fought  back  from  a  12-0  first  quarter 
deficit  to  claim  the  win  21-12  as 
lace  Pinkley  scored  from  the  two-yard 
line  for  the  third  Sewanee  touchdown 
with  only  one  minute  left  in  the  game. 
Fullback  Sammy  Gill  scored  the  first 
Tiger  touchdown  and  end  Bob  Davis 
gathered  in  an  Agnew  pass  for  the  sec- 
ond. 

Homecoming  Weekend  was  a  happy 
one  for  Tiger  supporters  as  their  team 
dumped  Randolph-Macon  21-0.  Pink- 
ley  passed  to  end  Tom  Moore  for  the 
first  touchdown.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  third  quarter  Pinkley  scored  from 


by  JERRY  SUMMERS 


the  Tigers  took  advantage 
of  a  pass  interception  by  Captain  Frank 
Kinnett.  Agnew  unlimbered  his  pass- 
ing arm  to  hit  Bob  Davis  with  a  31 
yard  scoring  pass  to  account  for  the 
final  Sewanee  score. 

The  Sewanee  offense  reached  its  peak 
against  the  Centre  Colonels  as  the  Ti 
gers  picked  up  a  41-0  win  on  their 
trip  to  the  Btuegrass  State.  GUI,  Lar- 
ry Majors,  and  freshmen  Ray  Tucker, 
Harold  Harrison,  and  Frank  Stubble- 
field  all  garnered  six-pointers  for  the 

The  Sewanee  winning  streak  reached 
ve  games  as  they  rolled  over  arch- 
ival Southwestern  in  Memphis,  27-12 
End  Bob  Davis  scored  this  third  touch- 
down of  the  year  as  he  gathered  in  an- 
other Agnew  pass  for  the  score.  After 
Southwestern  scored  to  get  back  into 
contention,  Agnew  broke  the  Lynxes' 
back  with  an  88  yard  kickoff  return  to 
poydirt.  Tiger  tailbacks,  Majors  and 
Pinkley,  scored  the  final  two  tallies 
runs  of  2  and  40  yards  respectively 


Sewanee's  hopes  for  an  undefeated 
season  were  erased  as  they  fell  before 
a  powerful  Washington  and  Lee  team, 
26-8.  W&L's  three  teams  had  too  much 
depth  for  the  outmanned  Tigers  who 
fought  valiantly  in  a  losing  cause.  Ag- 
new hit  Tom  Moore  with  a  7  yard 
scoring  strike  to  account  for  the  lone 
Sewanee  touchdown. 

The  wish  to  close  the  season  on  a 
winning  note  was  smashed  by  the  Mis- 
sissippi College  Choctaws,  42-6.  The 
Mississippians  scored  almost  at  will  and 
they  continuously  ground  out  yardage 
against  the  Sewanee  defense.  Fresh- 
man fullback,  Ray  Tucker,  scored  oi 
a  one-yard  plunge  to  prevent  a  shut' 


1962  Schedule 


September  29 

Millsaps  College— St 
October  6 

Hampden-Sydney  College— 

Hampden-Sydney,  Va. 
October  13    (Homecoming) 

Austin  College— Sewanee,  Term. 
October  20 

Randolph-Macon— Ashland,   Va. 
October  27 

Centre  College— Sewanee,  Term. 
November  3 

Southwestern— Sewanee,  Tenn. 
November  10 

Washington  and  Lee — 

Lexington,  Va. 
November  17 

Mississippi  College— Clinton,  Miss. 
(All  Home  Games  will  begin  at 
2:00  p.m.,  CST 


Sewanee's  Football 
Coaching  Staff 


SHIRLEY     MAJORS,    he 


The  1962  season  will  bring  to  com- 
pletion  Walter  Bryant's  first  decade  a: 
a  Sewanee  coach,  and  nine  years  a; 
athletic  director.  Under  Coach  Bry- 
ant's leadership  the  athletic  program 
at  the  University  has  made  great  ad 
vsneements.  Three  new  sports  hav 
been  added  to  the  sports  agenda- 
wrestbng,  swimming,  and  baseball- 
since  Bryant  came  to  Sewanee.  Our 
athletic  facilities  have  grown  to  the 
point  where  their  estimated  value  is 
now  well  over  one   million  dollars. 

Bryant  graduated  from  Sewanee  in 
1949  after  earning  two  letters  in  foot- 
ball as  a  fullback,  quarterback,  and 
halfback.  Returning  to  his  home  town 
of  Birmingham,  Alabama,  Bryant  be- 
gan his  coaching  caraer  as  football  end 
coach  and  head  baseball  coach  at  West 
I  End  High. 

But  in  1952  he  answered  the  call  of 
the  Mountain  and  returned  to  the  Uni- 
versity. Under  Bryant's  directorship, 
Tiger  football,  basketball,  baseball 
swimming,  track,  wrestling,  golf  anc 
tennis  teams  have  maintained  promi- 
nence and  respect  in  small  college  ath- 
lttic  circles  throughout  the  South. 

Sewanee  became  tired  of  losing 
football  seasons  in  1956  and  sought  the 
services  of  Coach  Majors  to  retun 
winning  football  to  the  Mountain.  Ti 
ger  fans  knew  from  his  past  records  at 
Franklin     County,     Lynchburg, 
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for  talent,  an  ability 
superior  coaching 
ability,  and  a  fine  touch  with  his  play 
ers  and  staff  are  personal  attributes 
which  have  enabled  Majors  to  lead  Se- 
wanee to  prominence  in  small  collegi 
football. 

Coach  Majors  is  a  man  with  a  dee] 
love  and  respect  for  the  game.  He  i 
a  firm  believer  in  the  philosophy  of 
playing  to  win,  although  he  staunchly 
i.dheres  to  playing  the  game  to  th« 
letter  of  the  rules.  Majors  strives  t< 
build  his  football  men  into  strong  com- 
petitors.  It  is  his  philosophy  that  th< 
spirit  which  drives  a  successful  foot- 
ball player  is  the  same  spirit  which 
will  lead  one  to  success  in  all  other 
fields  of  endeavor. 

Coach  Moore  is  a  native  of  Grundy 
County  and  has  spent  his  entire  ca- 
reer in  the  Sewanee  area.  After  grad- 
uating  from   Tennessee   Tech   in   1950 


he  direct- 
rd  of  30  wins,  16  losses,  and  4 


by  JERRY    SUMMERS 

Huntland  that  it  would  no  be  long  be-  i  Moore   joined    the    coaching    staff    of 
fore  Majors  would  produce  a  winning    Grundy  County  High  whi 
team.     But  they  were  surprised  at  the  |  cd  their  football  squads 
results   that   he   achieved   so    quickly! 
Under   Major's   leadership   the   atmos- 
phere  of   defeatism    that   had    become 
embedded  in  the  Tigers  vanished  and 
a  spirit  of  hustle,  hard  work,  and  vic- 
tory took  its  place.     In  his  first  year 
at   the    head   of   the   Sewanee   football 
machine,  the  Tigers'  record  was  5  won, 
2  lost,  and  1  tied. 

In  1958.  Majors  molded  his  material 
into  a  band  of  determined  griddi 
produced    the    first   undefeated 
at  the  University  since  1899.    The  19G2 
edition  of  the  football  team  will  be  the 

:ixth  Sewanee  squad  of  Majors'  and  hi 

)verall   record  on  the  Mountain  is  2 


Since  1955,  Moore  has  been  the  man 
responsible  for  molding  the  Sewanee 
line.  He  teaches  his  linemen  that  it 
is  aggressiveness  and  determination, 
nnot    size,     that    make     good  football 

In  the  off-season  Moore  is  head 
track  coach  and  head  wrestling  coach. 
He  has  built  up  the  wrestling  team  un- 
til it  is  now  recognized  as  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  South.  Last  year  Sewa- 
nee finished  second  in  the  Southeast- 
Moore  is  married  to  the  former  Vir- 
ginia Lee  of  Hendersonville,  Tenn.,  and 
is  the  proud  father  of  four  daughters, 
Jenny  11,  Cathy  8,  Lee  Ann  5,  and 
Beth  6  months. 

Coach  Carter  came  to  Sewanee  in 
1957  after  graduating  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wyoming  where  he  was  one  of 
(he  Skyline  Conference's  top  gridders 
for  two  years,  In  1955-56,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  all-Skyline  Conference 
squad  and  received  an  honorable  men- 
tion for  all  American  in  1956. 

Coach  Carter  possesses  a  tremendous 
competitive  spirit  that  has  rubbed  off 
on  many  a  Sewanee  gridder.  He  feels 
that  "all  players  will  make  mistakes, 
but  hustling  players  will  make  fewer." 
Besides  his  duties  as  end  and  back- 
field  coach,  Carter  also  assists  in  bas- 
ketball and  track. 

He  is  married  to  the  former  Marian 

Thompson   of   Nashville,   and   has   two 

(Continued  on  page  4) 
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POETRY  CONTEST:  WIN  A  STEAK 

CLARAMONT 


CLARA  AND  TOM  SHOEMATE 


Noses  are  red, 

Spirits  are  blue, 

Clara  serves  delicious  steaks, 

The  whole  winter  through, 

And  even  beer  too! 


Poetry  Editor 
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University^Choir 
Plans  For  1962-63 

Our  energetic  and  bubbling  organist 
and  choirmaster,  Dr.  W.  W.  Lemonds, 
has  just  returned  from  a  musical  tour 
of  England  with  new  music  and  many 
new  innovations  for  Sunday  morning 
chapels.  Dr.  Lemonds'  musical  activi- 
ties on  the  Mountain  have  increased 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  Music  De- 
partment is  happy  to  welcome  Miss 
Martha  McCrory,  former  cellist  with 
the  Chattanooga  Symphony,  as  an  as- 
After  last  year's  successful  Spring 
Tour  of  Florida,  the  choir  again  plans 
to  take  to  the  road  in  April  covering 
Tennessee,  Missouri,  Oklahoma,  Texas, 
and  Louisiana.  Two  exchanges  will 
take  place  with  women's  colleges,  one 
with  the  Emory  Women's  Choral  in 
November  to  sing  "The  Creation"  and 
one  with  Sullins  to  sing  Mozart's  "Re- 
quiem."' In  October  the  University 
Choir  will  join  with  famed  folk  singer 
John  Jacob  Niles  on  two  numbers. 

Anyone  interested  in  becoming  a 
member  of  the  University  Choir — es- 
pecially freshmen  and  tenors — is  en- 
thusiastically encouraged  to  see  Dr. 
Lemonds  in  All  Saints'  Chapel  as  soon 
as  possible. 


Sewanee's  Football 
Coaching  Staff 

(Continued  from  page  d) 
children,  2%  year  old  X3nda  Cathleen, 
and  Tony  7  months. 

A  graduate  of  Franklin  County  High 
School,  Cunningham  performed  on  the 
gridiron  during  his  college  days  at 
Vanderbilt.  He  graduated  in  1956  af- 
ter earning  three  varsity  letters  at  the 
center  position.  He  was  captain  of  the 
only  bowl  team  in  Vanderbilt  history, 
the  1955  Gator  Bowl  squad. 

Cunningham  lives  in  Winchester  with 
his  wife  and  three  children,  and  is  a 
partner  in  the  Williams  Insurance  Co 
Cunningham  is  a  welcome  addition  to 
the  already  outstanding  coaching  staff. 
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"Wm  Vindication  of 
Br.  Bcstor"  Ttetrictocd 


by  TERRY   POE 


"The  Vindication  of  Dr.  Nestor,"  E.  Lucas  Myers  (in  The 
Best  American  Short  Stories  1962). 

Mr.  Myers'  prose,  represented  only,  so  far  as  I  know  by  the 
publication  of  this  one  story  originally  in  The  Seiuanee  Review, 
is  on  the  whole  technically  successful,  in  the  tradition  of  Joyce 
and  the  later  James.  The  author  makes  full  use  of  the  oppor- 
tunities afforded  by  this  technique  for  subtle  characterization 
through  the  depiction  of  the  characters'  actions  and  mental  re- 
sponses to  situation.  Passages  of  necessary  exposition  are  made 
to  serve  a  higher  function  in  the  revelation  of  both  psychology 
and  situation  simultaneously,  i.e..  setting  is  seen  through  the 
eyes  of  the  character,  and  we  therefore  have  both  an  objective 
description  of  scene  and  an  indication  of  the  characters'  self  in 
his  mental  response  to  what  he  sees:  "He  felt  the  bed  and 
found  it,  like  other  hotel  beds  in  Paris,  exceedingly  rocky  and 
uneven — a  senseless  thing,  he  reflected,  in  a  city  where  the 
beds  have  such  importance."  Here  we  have  an  image  of  the 
triviality  and  common  ugliness  of  Lovejoy's  situation,  and  also 
a  glimpse  of  Love  joy  himself — made  possible  by  the  words  "he 
reflected,"  which  relate  what  the  author  describes  for  the 
reader  to  the  character's  own  consciousness  of  it. 

It  is  upon  the  success  or  failure  of  Dr.  Asa  Nestor  as  a  char- 
acter that  the  success  or  failure  of  the  story  finally  rests.  For 
"The  Vindication  of  Dr.  Nestor,"  as  the  title  implies,  is  the 
record  of  Nestor's  progress  from  darkness  to  light,  front  a 
particularly  intense  frustration  of  his  desires.  So  if  the  char 
acter  of  Nestor  is  not  convincing,  if  his  gradual  change  in  for- 
tune is  not  fully  realized  in  words,  the  effect  is  lost. 

But  Mr.  Myers'  characterization  of  Nestor  is  carefully  chis- 
eled and  complete,  although  his  fice  lie,  Love  joy  (by  means  of 
whose  relations  with  Nestor  the  author  is  enabled  to  set  his 
chief  character  talking  about  himself)  being  too  mechanical  a 
figure,  is  rather  sketchily  drawn  and  uninteresting.  He  is  quite 
necessary  to  the  story,  however  for  its  effect  depends  upon  an 
objective  view  of  Nestor — a  view  easier  to  obtain  by  observing 
another  character's  responses  to  him  than  by  describing  him 
for  us. 

The  plot  of  "The  Vindication  of  Dr.  Nestor"  is  of  the  most 
basic  realism:  Dr.  Asa  Nestor,  professor  of  Poultry  Psychology 
at  Great  Neck  University,  Vermont,  is  in  Paris  to  attend  a  con- 
vention of  psychologists,  by  whom  he  is  coldly  snubbed.  He 
engages  Alex  Lovejoy  to  assist  in  his  experimental  hatching  of 
several  chicken  eggs.  Hired  by  a  Paris  zoo  whose  vultures  are 
mentally  disturbed,  and  finally  invited  to  lecture  at  Cambridge 
University,  Dr.  Nestor  finds  success.  Yet  out  of  these  simple 
situations,  and  especially  the  depth  of  character  revealed  in 
them,  Mr.  Myers  has  created  a  charming  moral  tale  that  is  at 
the  same  time  an  ironic  comment  on  the  absurdity  led  to  by 
the  replacement  in  contemporary  life  of  the  old  nature  myths 
with  the  apparatus  of  clinical  psychology,  and  a  subtle  study 
of  a  rough,  vital  and  frustrated  primitive  trying  to  re-establish 
a  lost  link  with  the  natural  world  too  long  neglected  in  a  time 
out  of  joint  with  this  simpler  and  more  profound  reality.  The 
story  is  realistic  because  the  finer  implications  arise  logically 
out  of  situations  that  progress  logically  from  one  to  the  other; 
it  is  also  symbolic  because  situation  and  the  character  revealed 
therein  imply  a  moral  conclusion  which,  though  applicable  it- 
self to  only  this  quite  particular  and  unrepeatable  incident,  is 
nevertheless  not  stated  bluntly  by  the  author  but  rather  evolves 
organically  from  the  elements  of  the  story. 

Dr.  Nestor's  concern  for  the  happiness  of  his  chickens  and 
his  understanding  of  their  problem — "the  splitting  of  the  emo- 
tional iife  between  enforced  domesticity  and  the  deeply  buried 
commitment  to  the  wild  state"— is  both  symbolic  of  his  own 
desire  to  bring  about  some  kind  of  reconciliation  with  the  world 
of  nature,  and  an  objectification  of  his  own  conflict.  He  is  an 
anomaly,  a  genuine  pagan  unable  to  find  his  gods,  a  Words- 
worth living  in  a  world,  out  of  touch  with  nature  itself  and 
hostile  toward  anyone  who  still  seeks  the  natural  glow,  that 
rejected  the  traditions  and  myths  that  directed  this  search  in 
the  past. 

Now  this  creates  a  tension,  for,  as  the  words  of  the  passage 
just  quoted  indicate,  Dr.  Nestor  is  forced  to  turn  to  whatever 
existing  methodology  will  enable  him  to  practice  his  desires. 
The  results  are  ludicrous,  as  are  those  of  the  adventures  of  a 
similar  picaresque  hero.  Don  Quixote,  for  this  apparatus  has 
no  real  relation  to  the  end  Nestor  aims  at,  and,  in  fact,  secures 
only  the  obfuscation  and  misdirection  of  his  impulses. 

And  yet  he  does  succeed,  is  "vindicated"  before  a  world  that 
cannot  comprehend  his  actions,  because  he  overcomes  his 
handicap  by  the  power  of  his  quite  concrete  and  unfalsified 
love.  His  success  is  complete,  and  he  is  at  last  accepted  by  the 
scholarly  world.  But  this  is  an  irony,  for  it  is  in  spite  of 
his  scientific  mythology  that  he  finds  the  freedom  he  sought 
{i.e.,  it  is  only  when  he  substitutes  a  pagan  love-philtre  for  his 
psychoanalytical  methods  that  he  succeeds  with  the  vultures). 
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ANOTHER  year,  another  dollar 

With  today's  entry  I  begin  my  ninth  year  of  writing  columns 
in  your  school  newspaper  for  the  makers  of  Marlboro  Cigarettes. 

Nine  years,  I  believe  you  will  agree,  is  a  long  time.  In  fact, 
it  took  only  a  little  longer  than  nine  years  to  dig  the  Suez 
Canal,  and  you  know  what  a  gigantic  undertaking  that  was! 
To  be  sure,  the  work  would  have  gone  more  rapidly  had  the 
shovel  been  invented  at  that  time,  but,  as  we  all  know,  the 
shovel  was  not  invented  until  104G  by  Walter  R.  Shovel  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Before  Mr.  Shovel's  discovery  in  1946,  all 
digging  wa-  done  with  sugar  tong-  — a  method  unquestionably 
dainty  but  hardly  what  one  would  call  rapid.  There  were,  natu- 
rally, many  effort-  mail.-  to  -p ]  up  digging  before  Mr.  Shovel's 

breakthrough  — notably  an  attempt  in  V.W1  by  the  immortal 
1  liomas  Aha  Kdi-on  to  dig  with  the  phonograph,  but  the  only 
thing  that  happened  was  that  he  got  his  horn  full  of  sand.  This 
mi  depressed  Mr.  Edison  that  he  fell  into  a  fit  of  melancholy 
from  which  he  did  not  emerge  until  two  years  later  when  his 
friend  William  Wordsworth,  the  eminent  nature  poet,  cheered 
him  up  by  mutating  a  duck  for  four  and  a  half  hours. 

But  1  digr<  --  For  nine  y.\ir-.  I  -ay.  I  have  been  writing  tins 
column  i'T  tin*  mak.-r-  of  Marlboro  t.'ig  irettes,  and  for  nine 
years  they  have  been  paying  me  money.  You  are  shocked.  You 
think  that  anyone  who  has  tasted  Marlboro's  unparalleled 
flavor,  who  ha.  enjoyed  Marlboro's  filter,  who  has  revelled  in 
Marlboro's  jolly  red  and  white  pack  or  box  should  be  more  than 
willing  to  writ,   about  Marlboro  without  a  penny's  compensa- 

<  ■  :  ■  '  -ation  i-  the  very  foundation  stone  of  the  American 
Wa\  ..'  1  .:.■  UK.  t!.,T  you  love  your  work  or  hate  it,  our  system 
absolutely  requires  that  you  be  paid  for  it.  F'or  example,  I 
have  a  friend  named  Hex  (.Hebe,  a  veterinarian  by  profession, 
who  simplv  adore-  to  worm  dogs.  I  mean  you  can  call  him  up 
and  say,  "Hey,  Rex,  let's  go  bowl  a  few  lines,"  or  "Hey,  Rex, 
let's  go  flatten  some  pennies  on  the  railroad  tracks,"  and  he 
will  always  reply,  "No,  thanks.  I  better  stay  here  in  case 
somebody  wants  a  dog  wormed."  I  mean  there  is  not  one  thing 
in  the  whole  world  you  can  name  that  Rex  likes  better  than 
worming  a  dog.  But  even  so,  Rex  always  sends,  a  bill  for  worm- 
ing your  dog  because  in  his  wisdom  he  knows  that  to  do  other- 
wise would  be  to  rend,  possibly  irreparably,  the  fabric  of 
democracy. 


V 1  Q&U&  Wf  $  ofo?  X0W£hfl&f  MlEid  CUa  fcfl&ti? 


Marlbc: 
understand  i 


?ak  for  Marlboro  on  your  campus.  All  the 

money  every  week.  And  the  makers  of 

understand  this  full  well.  They  don't  like  it,  but  they 


In  the  columns  which  follow  this  opening  installment,  I  will 
turn  the  hot  white  light  of  truth  on  the  pressing  problems  of 
campus  life  — the  many  and  varied  dilemmas  which  beset  the 
undergraduate  — burning  questions  like  "Should  Chaucer  class- 
rooms be  converted  to  parking  garages'.'"  and  "Should  proctors 
lie  given  a  saliva  test?"  and  "Should  foreign  exchange  students 
be  held  for  ransom?" 

And  in  these  columns,  while  grappling  with  the  crises  that 
vex  campus  America,  I  will  make  occasional  brief  mention  of 
Marlboro  Cigarettes.  If  I  do  not,  the  makers  will  not  give  me 
any  money.  &  1002  u»  sbuimm 


The  makers  of  Marlbon 
free-style  column  26  time 
ing  this  period  it  is  not  ( 
some  toes — principally  on 
uc  hope  you  will  too. 


will  bring  you  this  uncensored, 
throughout  tiic  school  year.  Dur- 
nhkely  that  Old  Max  will  step  on 
s—but  we  think  it's  all  in  fun  and 
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Sewanee  Joins  Foundation 
For  Episcopal  Colleges 


The  University  of  the  South  has 
joined  seven  other  institutions  of  high- 
er education  to  form  the  Foundation 
(or  Episcopal  Colleges,  Inc. 

Announcement  of  the  new  Founda- 
tion was  made  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Arthur 
Lichlenberger,  Presiding  Bishop  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  States.  The  presidents  of  the 
eight  colleges  make  up  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Foundation. 

The  other  colleges  united  in  the 
Foundation  are:  Hobart  College,  Gene- 
va, N.  Y-;  Trinity  College,  Hartford, 
Conn.;  Kenyon  College,  Gambier,  Ohio; 
University  of  the  South,  Sewanee, 
Term.;  Bard  College,  Annandale-on- 
Hudson,  N.  Y.;  Shimer  College,  Mt. 
Carroll,  111.;  and  Saint  Paul's  College, 
Lijwrenceville,  Va. 

In  making  the  announcement  Bishop 
Lichtenberger  said:  "The  Foundation 
p/ill  interpret  the  aims,  functions. 
needs  of  the  colleges  to  members  of  the 
Church;  foster  and  cultivate  active 
ticipation  by  Episcopalians  in  support 
of  the  colleges;  and  seek  funds  and 
properties  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
work  of  the  member  colleges." 

Formal  organization  of  the  group 
completed  at  a  meeting  in  New  York 
and  the  Foundation  was  incorporated 
in  (he  State  of  Connecticut  today  (Sep 
umber  24).  Temporary  office  for  thi 
Foundation  is  located  on  the  campus  o 
Trinity  College  in  Hartford.  Conn. 

Edward  McCrady,  vice-chancellor 
and  president  of  the  University  of  th< 
South,  said:  "Higher  education  in  thi 
tradition  of  the  Episcopal  Church  a: 
represented  by  the  ancient  and  dis- 
tinguished  universities  of  Great  Britain 
has  a  reputation  of  breadth  of  cultu: 
depth  of  scholarship,  and  liberality  of 
policy  second  to  none.  In  America, 
though  the  Episcopal  Church  has  es- 
tablished many  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, it  has  retained  an  active  connec- 
tion with  very  few  and  has  contri- 
buted substantial  support  to  even  few- 
er.    Its  potential  for  support  of  higher 


education,  as  indicated  by  the  average 
level  of  education  and  wealth  of  its 
communicants,  is  very  great.  In  a  day 
when  the  separation  of  church  and 
state  has  been  protected  by  measures 
so  drastic  as  to  seem  to  many  people 
to  be  destructive  rather  than  protec- 
tive to  freedom,  it  is  time  Episcopal- 
ians became  seriously  interested  in  pro- 
viding for  excellent  institutions  in 
which  no  restrictions  upon  the  teach- 
ing of  religion  exist.  I  believe  that 
the  Church  can  and  will  respond  im  - 
pressively  to  the  opportunity  of  filling 
this  need." 

Dr.  Albert  C.  Jacobs,  President  of 
Trinity  College,  was  named  Chairman 
01  the  Foundation.  Other  officers  are: 
Dr.  Edward  McCrady,  President  of  the 
University  of  the  South,  Vice-Chair- 
man;  Kenneth  C.  Parker  of  Trinity 
College,  Secretary;  and  Clifford  E.  On 
of  Hobart  College,  Treasurer. 

Immediate  plans  call  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  Executive  Director  of  the 
Foundation,  and  preliminary  screen- 
ing of  applicants  has  already  begun 
Three  commissions  will  aid  the  Execu- 
tive Director  in  carrying  out  the  work 
of  the  Foundation.  Public  relations 
development  and  news  bureau  direc 
tors  of  the  colleges,  who  are  associ- 
ated with  the  Foundation,  will  serve  on 
the  three  commissions:  Research,  Pro- 
motion, and  Fund  Raising. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Foun- 
dation are:  Rev.  Dr.  Louis  M.  Hirsh- 
son,  President  of  Hobart  College;  Dr. 
Albert  C  Jacobs,  President  of  Trinity 
College;  Dr.  F.  Edward  Lund,  Presi- 
dent of  Kenyon  College;  Dr.  Edward 
McCrady,  Vice -Chancel  lor  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  the  South; 
Kev.  Dr.  Reamer  Kline,  President  of 
Bard  College;  Dr.  F.  Joseph  Mullin, 
President  of  Shimer  College;  Dr.  James 
A.  Boyer,  President  of  Saint  Augus- 
tine's College;  and  Dr.  Earl  H.  McClen- 
ney,  President  of  Saint  Paul's  College. 
Henry  P.  Bakewell,  Hartford,  Conn.. 
attorney,  is  counsel  for  the  Foundation. 


MissSnowden  Opens 
Classical  YearOct.10 


Ki'mhli-y    Snowden, 


University  of  Vienna  and  Freiburg 
Ready  For  Applications  on  Oct.  8  th 
For  Spring  Semester  of  Study  Abroad 


The  application  period  for  spring  se- 
mester study  programs  conducted  at 
the  universities  of  Vienna  and  Freiburg 
by  the  Institute  of  European  Studies 
will  open  officially  on  Monday,  Oct.  8. 

Each  program  includes  formal  classe;, 
lectures,  seminars  and  field-study  in 
Europe,  and  is  designed  to  fulfill  usual 
course  requirements  at  its  academic 
level. 

The  program  at  the  University  of 
Vienna  will  admit  those  with  sopho- 
more or  junior  standing  as  of  Feb.  2, 
19fi3.  It  will  combine  English- taught 
liberal  arts  and  general  studies  courses, 
intensive  German  language  instruction, 
regular  university  courses  taught  in 
German  for  those  competent  in  that 
language,  and  supplementary  lectures 
and  seminars.  Previous  knowledge  of 
German  is  not  required. 


Harkins  Follows  Hodges  As  Librarian 


:y   in   the   University   build, 
library,  says  Mr.  Harkins. 


ing  pro 

The    i 

will  cost,  with  equipment,  between  2 
and  2Vb  million  dollars.  It  will  be  lo- 
cated on  the  corner  of  Georgia  and 
Alabama  Avenues  across  from  the  Phi 
Delt  house,  and  will  house  seats  for 
some  900-1,000  patrons.  One  feature  of 
interest  is  a  large  study  room,  which 
can  be  locked  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
building  and  which  will  be  left  open 
all  night.  Over  a  hundred  carrels  (in- 
dividual study  desks)  will  be  located 
in  the  book  stacks,  as  individual  study 
space  will  be  emphasized. 

Among  the  items  featured  in  he  new 
library  will  be  listening  booths  for  mu- 
sic listening;  typing  booths;  faculty 
studies,  and  conference  and  seminar 
rooms.  There  will  be  capacity  for 
400  thousand  volumes. 


The  "'Das  Deutsche  Semester"  pro- 
gram at  the  University  of  Freiburg  is 
intended  only  for  juniors.  It  will  stress 
political  science,  German  language  stu- 
dy, German  philosophy  and  literature, 
and  European  history.  All  classes  will 
be  taught  in  German. 

Each  program  requires  a  C-plus  col- 
lege average.  The  Institute  said  admis- 
sion will  depend  on  the  student's  aca- 
demic achievement  and  the  recommen- 
dations of  his  dean  and  department 
chairman  and  of  a  professor  familiar 
with  his  recent  college  work. 

The  application  period  will  close  next 
December  10.  Students  will  sail  for 
Europe  from  New  York  February  2. 

A  descriptive  brochure  on  the  two 
programs  is  available  from  the  Insti- 
tute of  European  Studies,  35  E.  Wack- 
er  Drive,  Chicago.  The  Institute,  a  non- 
profit educational  institution,  also  con- 
ducts full-year  programs  in  Vienna 
and  Freiburg  and  in  Paris.  There 
no  spring  program  in  Paris. 

Officials  said  students  will  be  led  b> 
academic  guides  on  field-study  trips  ii 
western  Europe.     Students  in  the  Vi' 


tionally  acclaimed  concert  artist,  will 
open  the  Classical  Year  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  South'  music  department 
on  October  10  at  8:15  p.m.  in  Guerry 
Kail.  She  appeared  during  last  year's 
Baroque  Festival  in  collaboration  with 
Jean  Lemonds,  soprano. 

Miss  Snowden,  who  now  makes  her 
home  at  St.  Mary's  School  in  Sewanee, 
was  at  one  time  a  professor  of  the  fa- 
mous Tobias  Matlhay  Piano  School  in 
London,  which  produced  pianist  and 
harpsichord  Dame  Myra  Hess  and 
other  eminent  artists  before  it  was 
bombed  out  during  World  War  U.  Ma- 
rion Snowden  was  presented  in  recitai 
at  the  court  of  Queen  Mary,  to  H.RH, 
Princess  Helen  Victoria,  to  other  royal 
personages  and  on  numerous  occasions 
at   the   residence   of  the   prime   minis- 

The  piano  concert  by  Marion  Snow- 
den will  herald  a  season  of  twenty 
rts  for  the  Classic  Year,  which 
follows  the  exploration  last  year  of 
the  baroque  period.  Dr.  William  W. 
mds  is  head  of  the  music  depart- 
assisted   by    Miss    Martha    Mc- 

Miss  Snowden  will  play  piano  works 
by  Haydn,  Mozart  and  Beethoven. 

The  London  Daily  Mail  has  said  of 
Miss  Snowden,  "She  is  a  pianist  of  in- 
finite imagination."  The  London  Daily 
Telegraph  noted  "Humour  as  well  as 
poetry"  in  her  interpretations,  and 
"unerring  sense  of  touch  and  rhythm." 
More  recently  the  Nashville  Teitnes- 
sean  commented  on  her  "Lightness  of 
touch  and  remarkable  speed  .  .  .  depth 
of  feeling  for  each  poetic  mood." 

This  opening  concert  of  the  Classic 
year  at  Sewanee  is  open  to  the  public 
without  charge,  as  most  of  the  ensuing 
concerts  will  be. 


/ill 


Swi! 


Mr.  William  G.  Harkins,  who,   dur-  |  of  the  lib 
lllB   the   past   eight    years,   has   visited  I  for  the   r 
m<wt    of    the    new    library    buildings 
which   have   been    constructed   for  tha 
rge  universities  of  the  eastern  United 
:a|es,  has  now  taken  the  position  of 
niversity  Librarian.    Mr.  Harkins  will 
ke  over  the   post   formerly  held   for 
thirty  yeai-s  by  Mr.  j0hn  Hodges. 
'Tr,  Hodges,  who  was  forced  to  give 
the  main  responsibility  for  the   li- 
"'y  due  to  ill  health,  will   continue 
Play  a  leading  role  in  the  expansion 


and  of  selecting  material 
library.     He  will   persist 
in   association   with   the   library  in   an 
administrative  capacity. 

Mr.  Harkins  was  one  of  eight  li- 
brarians chosen  to  participate  in  an 
advanced  library  program  financed  by 
Carnegie  Libraries,  during  which  time 
he  spent  three  months  studying  the 
building  plan  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Library.  He  also  re- 
minds  us  that  the  new  Library  holds 


JOHN  HODGES 


Spain,  while  thosi 
gram  will  travel 
land  and  Italy. 
It  was  pointed 
study  trips 


however,  that  thi 
nere  tours.  They 
strictly  subordinated  to  classwork 
are  planned  as  integral  parts  of  the 
erall  educational  program. 
The  Institute  said  that  more  than  200 
.  S.  colleges  and  universities  have 
•cepted  credits  earned  by  their 
;nts  on  Institute  programs. 


and 


"Witch  Hunting" 
Says  Dean  Webb 

Dean  Webb  has  announced  that 
hunting  in  residential  areas  surround- 
ing the  University  is  now  forbidden. 

This  action  was  prompted  by  the 
shooting  of  small  game  near  homes,  and 

nized  bird  sanctuary. 

Dr.  Cheston  of  the  Forestry  Depart- 
ment is  posting  the  order. 

Hunters  and  target  shooters  that  uti- 
lize the  remainder  of  the  domain  are 
urged  to  exercise  extreme  caution,  due 
to  the  prolix  of  forestry  classes,  bird 
watchers,  and  enamored  couples  that 
roam  this  area. 


Guild  Announces 
Officers  and  Films 

To  those  members  of  the  academic 
community  who  were  fortunate  enough 
to  have  seen,  and  appreciated,  the  fine 
Cinema  Guild  presentation  Friday  night 
will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  the  fullest 
schedule  of  Guild   flicks  in   history   is 

Not  only  is  quantity  stressed,  but  the 
Guild  is  adhering  to  a  policy  of  strict 
Quality  films  in  its  presentations.  The 
majority  of  films  to  be  presented  are 
among  the  top  elements  in  polls  taken 
from  critics  and  knowledgeable  mov- 
ie-goers (not  to  be  confused  with  the 
members  of  the  Sewanee  Flick  Team). 

With  the  presentation  of  both  1G  and 
35  mm  films  the  Guild  believes  that  it 
can  present  to  the  Sewanee  audience 
the  classics  of  filmdom,  regardless  of 
nationality  or  age.  Among  the  proba- 
ble coming  attractions  is  Citizen  Kane, 
considered  by  most  to  be  the  best  film 
of  ail  time. 

Among  the  35  mm  films  coming  to 
Guerry  Hall  auditorium  are  Breathless, 
Rosemary,  The  Bicycle  Thief,  Smiies  of 
a  Summer  Wight,  La  Norte,  Father  Pan- 
chat,   The   Cold   Rush,  and  Hiroshima, 


Mon 


i  filrr 


Among  the  possible 
Citizen  Kane,  Rules  of  the  Game,  I'Ata- 
lante,  and  The  Grapes  of  Wrath. 

Other  films  will  be  announced  later 
in  the  school  year. 

The  officers  of  the  Cinema  Guild  are 
;'S  follows:  President,  Harwood  Koppel; 
Veep,  Skippy  Hansberger;  Treasurer, 
Met  Crump;  Technical  Advisor  (Ma- 
chine runner),  Zan  Furtwangler;  and 
Assistant  Technical  Advisor  (Assist- 
ant Machine  runner).  Dick  Meek.  Ush- 
ers are  Terry  Poe,  Scottie  Dunbar,  and 
Skip  Hansberger.  Scott  Bates  serves 
as  faculty  advisor. 
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Corned  y  or  Tragedy? 

by  JODV   TRIMBLE 

The  events  in  Oxford,  Mississippi  concern  us  here  at  Se- 
wanee, if  not  because  Sewanee  will  soon  meet  the  same  day 
of  decision,  then  simply  because  we  are  Americans,  and  every 
American  is  involved  in  this  domestic  tragedy.  The  leaders 
of  both  sides  only  reflected  the  dominant  attitudes  of  those 
whom  they  represent.  Ross  Barnett  was  voicing  the  true  hearts 
of  most  Mississippians  when  he  spoke  of  resistance  to  the  last. 
Concurrently,  armored  convoys,  fixed  bayonets  and  tear  gns 
undoubtedly  were  exactly  what  the  militant  mixers  wished  to 

Groans  and  bitterness  now  contrast  with  grim,  even  jubilant 
satisfaction  at  the  outcome.  Probably  very  few  have  been  af- 
fected in  their  opinions;  only,  Americans  are  now  more  divided 
than  ever.  This  is  the  true  tragedy  which  has  been  developing 
since  1954. 

But  we  have  seen,  here  at  Sewanee.  comparatively  little  of 
the  reaction  which  such  a  tragedy  should  evoke  from  civilized. 
patriotic  people — that  of  profound  and  sobering  shock.  In- 
stead, to  many  it  was  an  amusing  comedy.  Indeed,  certain 
shallow  minds  could  be  observed  in  fits  of  laughter  most  of 
the  morning  of  Oct.  1,  as  they  recounted  to  others  the  exciting 
particulars.  Who  can  say  what  sort  of  mind  finds  humor  in 
death?  What  kind  of  person  can  find  anything  but  shock  in  the 
realization  that  sectional  hatred,  merciless  intolerance,  and  ram- 
pant emotionalism  have  boiled  over  the  top  of  our  political  in- 
stitutions to  cause  mutilation  and  death  in  the  peaceful  town 
of  Oxford,  Mississippi? 

Those  minds,  however,  are  not  really  deeply  concerned  with 
anything  as  profound  as  that  which  has  happened.  Rather, 
the  responsibility  and  the  blame  lie  with  those  of  us  who  have 
had  serious  and  active  opinions  in  the  conflict,  with  those  of 
us  who  have  tolerated  extremism  just  because  it 
side  of  the  fence  and,  worse,  those  of  us  who  hai 
and  agreed  with  proponents  of  action  based  on  emotion  in- 
stead of  reason. 

What  could  be  more  ridiculous  than  the  opinion  that  a  popu- 
lation can  be  forced,  at  gunpoint,  to  accept  another  person  as 
an  equal,  or  that  this  action  is  so  urgent  that  it  could  not  wait 
on  the  ameliorating  effects  of  time  and  public  opinion,  even  to 
avoid  the  loss  of  human  life?  Probably  only  the  belief  that  the 
federal  government  can  be  defied  through  armed  insurrection. 
This  shows  how  far  our  leadership  has  allowed  itself  to  be 
pulled,  by  extremists,  to  consider  extreme  solutions. 

One  may  hope  that  the  spectre  of  Sunday  night  may  shake 
those  who  swear  by  the  Bible  of  left-wing  bigotry  to  re-evalu- 
ate their  methods  in  the  light  of  the  goals  they  propound.  Might 
they  not  divert  a  little  of  their  considerable  energies  to  mak- 
ing the  negro  communities  of  c 
like  cancers  of  immorality  and  i 
on  the  other  hand,  need  not  argi 
while  it  is  obvious  that  they  do. 

One  of  the  more  sickeninng  aspects  of  the  fratricidal  war- 
fare in  Oxford  is,  perhaps,  best  suggested  by  the  cry  of  stu- 
dents on  the  lOle  Miss  campus:  "Why  aren't  you  in  Cuba?" 
Americans  have  shown  the  world  that  they  fight  each  other 
with  more  vehemence  than  they  can  fight  a  common  enemy. 
Or,  less  charitably,  the  100  year-old  tradition  of  segregation  in 
Mi-  L-i!>pi  is,  apparently,  more  frightening  to  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration than  Soviet  missle  bases  90  miles  off  the  coast  of 
Florida. 


In  this  week  of  shattering  events,  my  words  are  quite 
nundane.  I  would  first  like  to  thank  the  student  body 
or  the  gratifying  response  to  the  Concert  Committee's 
irst  presentation  of  the  1962-65  season,  Wiid  Strawber- 
ries, held  last  Friday  night.  It  is  extremely  encouraging 
o  the  many  people  like  Drs.  Bates  and  Guenther  who 
lave  worked  hard 
vould  strongly  urge 
he  new  flu  shot  which  is 
Jniversiy  Medical  'Officer 
hat  a  serious  flu  epiden 


Secondly,   I 
>  get 


i  the 

available  to  students  from  the 
t  nominal  cost.  It  is  predicted 
8  will  hit  this  country  some- 
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To  The  Editor 

■mi 


■   listened  1 


ir  cities  appear  a  little  less 
-ime?  And  the  white  racists, 
i  that  they  act  not  on  hatred 


Gentlemen: 

If  any  man  in  our  land  has  a  responsibihty  to  uphold  and 
obey  its  law,  it  is  those  elected  leaders  in  whom  we  have  re- 
posed a  very  special  trust.  Long  ago  the  processes  of  our  de- 
mocracy determined  that  in  many  areas  state  law  would  be 
the  order  while  in  others  federal  law  must  be  paramount.  Thru 
the  years  the  respective  areas  of  purview  have  become  rather 
clearly  defined  on  the  whole. 

I  cannot  but  believe  that  Governor  Barnett  would  object  to 
my  selecting  which  of  his  state's  laws  I  should  obey.  Yet  the 
Governor  has  sought  to  choose  which  of  our  federal  laws  he 
will  obey  and  which  he  will  not.  Why  must  he,  of  all  men,  be 
compelled  to  comply  with  the  law?  Are  his  obligations  of  citi- 
zenship any  less  than  mine — or  yours?  Is  his  obligation  to  sup- 
port the  law  any  less  than  ours? 

Whether  or  not  Governor  Barnett,  or  I,  or  you  'like'  a  par- 
ticular law  is  not  at  all  the  fundamental  question  at  hand.  It 
each  of  us  had  the  right  to  select  what  dub/  constituted  law 
we  would  obey  and  which  we  will  not,  we  should  not  have 
a  society  but  rather  an  anarchy — if  that. 

Is  Governor  Barnett's  the  democracy  for  which  a  half  bil- 
lion peoples  in  Africa  and  Asia  are  to  reject  Communism?  Is 
this  to  be  the  death  of  democracy?  Surely  the  blood  of  my 
forefathers  has  been  shed  for  more. 

Bill  Stuart 

Dear  Ed: 

A  Florida  visitor  to  All  Saints'  Chapel  had  just  one  objec- 
tion to  the  Sunday  morning  service  of  (September  30th.  She 
was  an  acquaintance  of  our  Bishop  Juhan;  and  in  talking  to 
her  after  the  service,  he  learned  of  her  objection.  The  bishop 
had  known  this  lady  from  his  days  in  Florida.  She  comment- 
ed that  she  was  pleased  with  everything  about  the  service — 
except  one  thing.  She  said  that  the  chapel  was  beautiful,  the 
choir  was  magnificent,  the  organ  was  majestic,  the  sermon  was 
wonderful,  and  the  cellist  was  beyond  compare;  but,  with  a 
soft  smile,  the  kind  lady  said,  "I  think  the  dogs  should  have 
been  vested." 

Drr  Talley 
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Htk  to  a  Stolen  pillow 


si  How,  where  ; 
Of  thee  I  have  lost  track. 
In  my  absence,  captured,  ransomed; 
Must  I  relent  and  buy  you  back? 

Michael  Flachmann 


Bergman's  "Wild  Strawberries"     -      by  Harry  \lulliliin 


ing  learn 
ing  of  his 
him  before.     He 


The  central  idea  of  Wild  Straioberies  is  rela- 
vely  simple — that  a  man  in  his  late  seventies 
ay  in  the  course  of  24  hours  by  recapitulating 
symbolically,  done  while  on 
S  of  dreams  and  day  dream  - 
it  the  meaning  or  unmean- 
than  has  ever  occurred  to 
es  that  he  is  "dead  though 
living,''  because  of  the  coldness  of  his  heart.  In 
the  end  by  living  his  spiritual  death  as  a  felt 
reality,  he  experiences  his  resurrection  as  a  liv- 
ing human  being.  Although  relatively  simple 
in  this  bare  form,  Bergman  presents  this  idea 
with  such  complexity  through  the  use  of  sym- 
bols that  after  experiencing  the  film  one  is  left 
in  a  state  of  almost  utter  confusion.  One  is  faced 
with  the  problem  of  whether  there  was  sufficient 
motivation  to  bring  about  the  old  doctor's  re- 
surrection or  even  whether  a  resurrection  took 
place.  Due  to  the  obscure  nature  of  symbols, 
one  wonders  if  every  one  of  the  strikingly  beau- 
tiful symbols  has  direct  revelence  to  the  unity 
of  the  picture.  Our  main  purpose  here  shall  be 
to  examine  some  of  these  problems. 

In  the  first  scene,  in  which  the  protagonist 
introduces  himself,  we  learn  that  he  is  con- 
sciously concerned  with  the  fact  that  he  is  old 
and  lonely.     Yet  as  the  film  progresses  we  eee 


that  this  is  not  the  type  of  loneliness  experien- 
ced by  many  older  people,  who  are  forgotten 
by  active  society  and  live  their  dreary  exis- 
tence in  solitude.  In  this  same  scene  we  learn 
that  the  old  doctor  is  to  receive  an  award  from 
his  university.  This  points  out  that  active  so- 
ciety still  considers  him  an  asset.  Later,  we  see 
that  the  doctor  has  active  relationships  with  his 
housekeeper,  his  son,  and  his  daughter-in-law. 
The  nature  of  this  loneliness  is  almost  made 
explicit  in  the  hauntingly  beautiful  dream  scene 
that  follows.  In  this  dream  the  doctor  has  lost 
his  way.  Through  the  use  of  symbols,  the  living 
protagonist  is  identified  with  the  dead  protagon- 
sit — as  the  scene  closes  the  living  doctor  is  be- 
ing drawn  into  the  coffin  by  the  dead  doctor. 
Hence,  his  loneliness  is  that  of  being  in  the  liv- 
ing world  but  of  the  dead  world. 

With  the  fact  firmly  established  from  the  be- 
ginning that  the  doctor  is  both  consciously  and 
subconsciously  concerned  with  the  meaning  of 
his  existence,  we  now  turn  to  the  development 
of  the  protagonist.  Bergman  uses  the  time  ele- 
ment for  this  development.  Symbolically  in  the 
dream  scene,  a  sense  of  timelessness  is  brought 
to  our  attention  by  the  watch  which  has  no 
hands.  The  past  and  the  future  are  just  as  im- 
portant as  the  present  in  the  mind  of  the  old 
doctor.  This  sense  of  timelessness  is  admirably 
presented  by  photographer  Fisher,  who  melts 
the  dreams  and  the  memories  into  a  continuous 
flow  with  the  present. 

Through  this  amalgamation  of  the  past,  the 
present,  and  the  future,  the  protagonist  learns 
that  he  is  and  has  been  dead  though  living.  Old 
injuries  brought  back  through  his  dreams  and 


daydeaming  torture  him.  He  is  concerned  with 
death,  but  death  of  the  heart  more  than  death 
of  his  body.  By  experiencing  this  spiritual 
death,  he  is  motivated  to  what  we  might  call  a 
spiritual  rebirth.  Since  we  see  very  little  ot 
the  resurrected  protagonist,  one  can  argue  that 
no  resurrection  takes  place.  However,  some  of 
those  around  him  noticed  the  change.  His 
daughter-in-law,  who  is  actually  the  only  one 
to  recognize  the  fact  that  he  was  spiritually 
dead,  sees  that  the  doctor  has  changed  and  her 
attitude  toward  him  changes  in  their  last  scene 
together.  The  old  housekeeper  notices  it,  and 
her  interest  in  him  takes  on  a  new  form.  Of 
course,  there  is  no  reconciliation  in  this  brief 
time  with  his  son,  who  has  always  hated  him 
However,  the  doctor  does  make  an  attempt  to 
become  closer  to  his  son.  In  the  last  bit  of 
reminiscence  on  the  part  of  the  doctor,  he  is 
united  with  his  parents,  and  hence  symbolically 
brought  back  into  the  stream  of  human  society. 
The  photography  and  acting  in  Wild  Straxc- 
berries  is  some  of  the  finest  ever  brought  to  the 
screen.  Bergman  works  here  in  chiaroscuro— 
the  light  expresses  the  innocence  of  the  doctor? 
youth,  the  dark  the  moral  gloom  of  his  old  age- 
Some  of  the  old  man's  dreams  are  as  believable 
and  profound  as  any  ever  filmed.  Victor  Sjos- 
trom's  performance  combines  haunting  beauty 
with  realism.  It  has  often  been  said  that  W 
Ingmar  Bergman  film  is  in  its  symbolism  and 
obscurity  like  a  jig-saw  puzzle  with  some  »l 
the  piece  missing.  That  may  be  so,  but  wi'" 
Wild  Strawberries  we  once  again  see  the  poetic 
potentiality  of  the  cinema  being  exploited  w 
Bergman  in  new  and  fascinatinng  ways. 
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Last  Spring  representatives  from 
Centre  College,  Washington  and  Lee 
University,  Southwestern  University  at 
Memphis,  Washington  University  of  SL 
Louis,  and  The  University  of  the  South 
met  at  Sewanee  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  up  by-laws  for  the  newly  or- 
ganized College  Athletic  Conference. 

The  cardinal  principle  of  the  con- 
s  expressed  in  the  by-laws  is, 


Tiger  Grid  Squad  lies  Millsaps 
For  Third  Year  In  Season  Debut 


ference 

"that  all  participation  in  sports  by  the 
members  of  its  teams  shall  be  solely 
because  of  interest  in  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  he  game.  No  financial  aid 
shall  be  given  to  any  student  which  is 
conditioned  upon,  or  for  the  purpose 
of  encouraging,  his  participation  in  in- 
tercollegiate sports." 

Competition  in  he  CAC  will  include 
football,  basketball,  baseball,  golf, 
tennis,  and  track,  with  each  individual 
championship,  football  excluded,  being 
determined  by  tournaments.  Cham- 
pionship in  football  will  simply  be  de- 
termined by  round-robin  play.  The 
basketball  and  baseball  tournaments 
Will  be  based  on  single  elimination 
with  the  host  team  drawing  an  auto- 
matic bye.  For  the  information  of  all 
this  years  CAC  basketball  tournament 
Will  be  held  in  Sewanee  on  Feb.  22  and 
23,  and  the  Spring  sports — track,  golf, 
and  tennis— will  all  be  held  at  Wash- 
ington and  Lee  University. 

An  overall  conference  champion 
be  determined  by  total  points  accu 
luted  from  each  individual  sport  with 
the   first  place  team  receiving  35  pts. 
the  second  place  team,  20  pts.,  the  third 
place  team,   15,  the  fourth  10  and  the 


by  DOUG  BULCAO 


5.  A  locomotive  bell,  donated  by 
the  Norfolk  and  Western  Railroad,  will 
be  used  as  the  trophy  for  the  overall 
conference  champion.  This  trophy  is 
to  be  kept  one  year  by  the  champion 
and  will  never  be  retired.  Replicas  of 
the  bell  will  be  given  to  the  winner  of 
each  individual  sport  and  to  the  over- 
all conference  champion  for  permanent 
possession. 

•All -Conference  Teams"  will  be  cho- 
sen in  football,  basketball,  and  base- 
ball. 

Sewanee  has  needed  conference 
membership  for  some  time,  and  with 
their  present  membership  of  the  CAC. 
the  competition  should  mean  much 
more  to  the  participants  and  tc 
teams'  followers. 

The  only  action  slated  for  this  week 
i1-    Centre    College   playing   host 
Southwestern  in  Memphis  on  Saturday, 


Head  coach  Shirley  Majors' 
ments  on  Saturday's  game  with  Mill- 
saps:  "Our  boys  didn't  get  the  job 
done.  We  played  a  good  defensive 
game  but  gave  a  poor  offensive 
formance." 

Sophomore  guard  Jim  Stewart  drew 
the  most  praise  for  his  defensive  work, 
but  others  to  receive  recognition  were 
guard  Ray  Bell  and  tackle  Jim  Cofer. 

The  Tigers  journey  to  Hampden- 
Sydney,  Va.,  Saturday,  Oct.  6  for  a 
con -conference  game  with  Hampden- 
Sydney  College,  and  then  return  home 
for  the  Homecoming  tilt  with  Austin 
College  the  following  week. 


By  Tom  West 
Sewanee's  footballers  disappointed  a 
large   crowd   of   campus   dogs,   faculty 
mbers,   alumni,  and  gay  cheerlead- 
;  by  trudging  to  a  7-7  tie  with  the 
Millsaps  Majors  at  Hardee  Field  in  Se- 
ance Saturday  afternoon. 
M.  L.   Agnew,  junior  tailback,  sup- 
plied   the    lone    partisan    thrill   of   the 
afternoon  when  he  tossed  a  20  yard  TD 
pass  to  end  Kirk  Dormeyer  who  gath- 
ered it  in  at  midfield  and  then  outran 
the  Millsaps  secondary  50  yards  to  pay 

This  play  was  the  highlight  of  a  first 
half  dominated  by  Sewanee's  rugged 
defense.  Interior  linemen  John  Turn- 
er, Jim  Cofer,  Ray  Bell,  Jim  Stewart, 
Wayne  Rushton,  and  Morgan  Ray  were 
instrumental  in  holding  Millsaps  to  G5 
total  yards  in  the  first  half.  A  sput- 
erish  Tiger  ground  attack  along  with 
excellent  punting  by  the  Majors"  Bob 
Rutledge  kept  the  score  down. 


sissippians'  thirty  in  the  first  quarter 
before  yielding  the  ball  on  downs. 
Millsaps  could  go  nowhere  against  the 
solid  Tiger  line  and  repeatedly  had  to 
rely  upon  Rutledge's  booming  kicks  to 
■lieve  the  Purple  pressure. 
After  a  late  second  period  Millsaps' 
punt,  two  plays  set  up  a  Sewanee  first 
down  on  its  own  thirty.  Agnew's  scor- 
ing pass  to  Dormeyer  followed.  Fresh- 
man back  Phil  Condra  then  converted 
from  placement  to  produce  a  7-0  Se- 
wanee lead  which  stood  as  the  half- 
Opening  the  third  quarter  Millsaps 
roared  back  on  their  first  play  from 
scrimmage  when  Jerry  Drane  shot 
through  a  hole  in  the  center  of  the 
Tiger  forward  wall  and  scampered  50 
yards  to  the  Tiger  four  where  Agnew 
hauled  him  down  from  behind.  Two 
offtackle  slants  by  Massey  carried  to 
the  one  where  quarterback  Don  Mit- 
cheul  plunged  in  for  the  tally  with 
11  02  remaining  in  the  third  quarter 
hutledge  kicked  the  important  extn 
point  to  knot  the  score  at  seven-all. 

Larry  Majors  returned  the  ensuing 
kickorr  24  yards  and  Ray  Tucker  fol- 
lowed with  a  smashing  nine  yard  end 
run,  but  this  brief  sparkle  fizzled,  and 
both  teams  exchanged  pairs  of  punt: 
to  end  a  bruising  third  period. 

Beginning  the  final  stanza,  Bill  John- 
son came  in  to  quarterback  the  Majors 
and  completed  three  straight  passes  be- 
fore a  long  try  was  broken  up  by  Ste 
wart.  On  a  big  play  at  the  Sewanee's 
forty,  Millsaps  gave  up  the  ball  when 
Massey  crashed  into  the  line,  was  hit 
hard  by  Cofer  and  Stewart  and  stop- 
ped short  of  the  needed  yardage. 

With  eight  minutes  left  in  the  game 
£gnew  threw  an  off — balance  pass  to 
Phil  Frontier  who  made  a  sensational 
catch  for  a  21  yard  Sewanee  gain.  Ag- 


onds  to  go.    Fading  back  to  own  thirty, 

lofted  a  high  spiral  which  fell  into 

the   waiting   arms    of    right    end    Phil 

ier.  Frontier  cut  right  and  headed 

for  the  goal  as  the  clock  ran  out  only 

brought  down  by  four  Millsaps 


Intamural  Football  To  Be  Hot  Race 

As  New  Players  Fill  Key  Positions 


By  Dick  Brush 
The  1962  intamural  football  season 
began  Monday,  and  this  year's  race  is 
going  to  be  one  of  the  best  in  the  last 
4  years.  Almost  every  team  has  lost 
certain  key  players  in  the  1961  gradu- 
ating class,  but  depth  and  a  good  group 
of  freshmen  athletes  is  going  to  make 
the  I.M.  football  race   very   interesting 

The  Purple  sees  defending  cham- 
pions' ATO  picked  to  finish  first  again 
this  year.  Although  all-star  end  Bill 
Shepherd  is  gone,  coach  Gerry  DeBlois 
has  all-star  Bill  Sterling  and  Ed  Ell- 
zey,  Junior  I.M.  athlete  of  1961,  return- 
ing to  bolster  the  Taus  offensive  game 
Defensively,  the  ATOs  have  returning 
stars  Whit  Sadler,  Bobby  Brown,  and 
Joe  Drayton.  Their  tailback  position  is 
loaded  with  depth  as  Rich  Braugh,  out 
last  season  with  a  knee  injury,  is  al- 
most in  top  condition  and  will  proba- 
bly cite  Woody  Hannum  as  his  number 
one  pass  receiver.  The  loss  of  Shep- 
herd doesn't  appear  too  serious  as  the 
^TOs  look  slightly  stronger  this  year. 

The  KAs  are  picked  to  finish  sec- 
ond but  could  easily  make  their  depth 
pay  off  and  move  into  first  place 
Seemingly  hurt  by  the  loss  of  all-star 
end  Hearndon  Murray  and  m.v.  defen- 
sive player  Bert  Rodgers,  field  general 
Stu  McDaniel  seems  to  be  stronger  in 
experienced  depth  than  any  fraternity 
in  the  league.  Offensive  power  lies  in 
either  McDaniel    or    Dick    Stephenson 

Top  Ten 

1.  Ohio  State   (Looked  tough!) 

2.  Alabama    (Bring  Vandy  on!) 

3.  Texas  (Lacy's  No.  1) 

4.  Georgia  Tech  (Tiger  Bait) 

5.  Penn  State   (Best  in  the  East) 

6.  Ole  Miss    (TD  Twins— Barnett  & 

Meredith) 

7.  Southern  Cal.  (Best  in  the  West) 

8.  Arkansas  (Lean  &  Mean) 

9.  L.  S.  U.   (Selector's  Favorite) 

10.  Army  (Dietzel???) 


running  from  the  tailback  posittion  and 
passing  to  Bobby  Cass  or  Billy  Gil- 
christ. Defensively,  the  KAs  possess 
the  best  two  defensive  ends  in  Bobby 
Baker  and  David  Wherry.  George  Mc-  I 
Daniel,  a  frosh,  looked  very  impressivt  i 
in  pre-season  play  and  will  probably 
be  used  as  a  defensive  linebacker.  This 
could  be  more  than  enough  to  knock 
off  the  defending  champs,  but  then  'Jie 
race  might  fall  to  3rd  ranked  l'GD.  | 
Although  hurt  by  losing  all-stars  Ber 
Smith  and  Christie  Hopkins,  the  Fija 
are  fairly  strong  in  depth  with  return- 
ing all-stars  Doug  Bulcao  and  Ed  Tay- 
lor. Bulcao,  Taylor,  and  failfcsck  Bill 
Byrnes  along  with  top  Irishman  pros- 
pect Bob  Swisher  round  jut  the  nu- 
cleus of  the  Phi  Gam's  offensive 
strength.  Defensively,  the  Fijis  have 
returning  ends  Charlie  Dan  Ross  and 
Taylor  backed  by  safety  man  Jerry 
Summers.  Breathing  hard  down  the 
Phi  Gams  neck  for  a  shot  at  the  fool- 
ball  crown  are  the  Phi  Delts.  As  was 
almost  every  fraternity,  the  Phis  were 
hurt  when  they  lost  key  players  in  the 
form  of  defensive  ends  Tom  Tierney 
i.nd  Taylor  Wray.  Tailback  Freddy 
Miller  and  end  Harry  Babbitt  will  team 
i'P  again  this  year  to  form  the  Phi's 
offensive  strength.  Joe  Owens,  Chris 
Williams,  Sam  Pickering,  and  freshmen 
John  Williams  and  Tom  Rust  will  be 
the  main  bulk  of  their  defensive.  Pick- 
ed 5th  are  the  KSs  who  were  very 
much  hurt  by  the  loss  of  both  offensive 
and  defensive  stars  Stu  Evett  and  Roy 
Flynn.  The  KSs  are  not  looking  so 
badly  that  they  couldn't  easily  knock 
off  the  leaders  because  tailback  John 
Douglas  joins  returning  men  Butch 
Brooks  and  Westy  Ballard  to  mould 
their  power  both  offensively  and  de- 
fensively. Freshmen  Bill  Maddin  and 
Butch  Moore,  although  inexperienced 
at  6-man  football,  are  going  to  be  help- 
ful to  Douglas  and  Company.  The  6th 
ranked  team  in  the  league  are  the 
Delts,  who  lost  the  sparkplugs  of  their 
1961  team  in  seniors  Butch  Noelke  and 
Sandy  Donaldson.  The  Delts.  how- 
ever, were  picked  lower  last  year  but 


surprised  everyone  with  their  spirit  and 
finished  much  higher  than  predicted. 
Their  strength  lie?  ai  the  Sadler  Bro- 
thers, Tommy  and  Wilson,  Bob  Hud- 
gins  and  Richard  Earle.  The  SAEs  are 
picked  to  finish  7th  this  season  only 
bemuse  they  haven't  seemed  to  be  able 
to  pull  themselves  into  a  compact  unit. 
The  SAEs  potential  is  much  greater 
than  their  performance,  and  they  could 
oe  an  excellent  dark  horse  candidate, 
if  experienced  Bobby  Freyer,  Ellis  Ne- 
der,  and  Billy  Hoole  could  team  up 
with  freshmen  Bill  Shultz  and  Fleet 
James.  They  might  surprise  everyone 
as  could  8th  placed  Sigma  Nus.  Missing 
from  this  year's  team  are  tailback  Max 
McCord  and  blocking  back  Bill  Snell, 
but  the  Snakes  have  returning  men 
Billy  Rue,  Howie  Russell,  and  George 
Lafaye  to  keep  them  a  definite  threat 
to  he  higher  ranked  teams.  Watch  out 
for  9th  ranked  Betas.  Although  they 
lost  all-star  Tom  Greer  and  speedster 
Jimmy  Davenport,  all-star  Jim  Kolling 
plus  James  Sigler  and  Pete  Myll  are 
returning  to  welcome  Bob  Lee  onto 
their  I.M.  six  to  prove  to  the  league 
that  they  are  better  than  their  present 
ranking.  The  LCAs  are  looking  for- 
ward to  their  second  year  as  an  or- 
ganized fraternity  in  the  I.M.  football 
race,  and  are  looking  to  returning  men 
Ed  Emenhizer,  Mike  Thomason,  Tom- 
my Sutton  and  freshman  Jim  Doyle  to 
pull  them  higher  than  10th.  The  In- 
dependents, Faculty,  and  Theologs 
round  out  the  rest  of  the  league 's 
teams,  and  I  am  sorry  that  no  infor- 
mation is  known  about  them  to  pick 
their  standings. 

With  the  season  now  underway,  it 
isn't  likely  that  the  present  predictions 
will  hold  true,  but  with  the  strength 
and  material  of  each  team,  I  feel  safe 
in  saying  that  regardless  of  the  cham- 
pionship team's  standing  at  the  end  of 


i  the  t 


i  the  i 


play,  but  his  soft  toss  was  intercepted 
by  Cherry  at  the  Millsaps  38  yard  line. 

The  Tigers  took  over  again  after  an- 
other series  of  downs,  but  another  Ag- 
new aerial  was  picked  off,  and  Millsaps 
began  an  earnest  drive  which  ended 
at  the  Sewanee  25  when  a  Rutledge 
field  goaal  attempt  veered  off  to  the 
right 

Wallace  Pinkley  replaced  Agnew  at 
tailback,  but  his  first  pass  was  pilfered 
on  a  great  nose  dive  interception  by 
Lovelle  Upton  at  the  Sewanee  45. 

With  two  minutes  remaining  the  Ti- 
gers took  over  for  their  last  final  try 
at  breaking  the  deadlock.  Agnew  al- 
most turned  the  trick  with  eleven  sec- 


jphomoro  guard  from  Pen- 
defensive    line    play    drew 

aise  from  Coach  Shirley 
Majors,  will  bo  counted  on  heavily  when 
the  Tigers  tangle  with  Hampdcn-Svilney 
College  Saturday  in  Hampden-Sydnej. 
Va. 

defenders  on  the  Majors'  thirty. 

Sewanee  had  the  edge  by  the  statis- 
tics (see  box),  but  lacked  the  power  to 
mount  those  sustained  drives  which  ex- 
press superiority  on  the  scoreboard. 

Next  Saturday  the  Tigers  journey  to 
Virginia  to  take  on  a  tough  Hatnpdeii- 
Sydney  team,  and  then  return  for  the 
Homecoming  contest  with  Austin  Col- 
lege on  October  13 

Sewanee        Millsaps 
First  Downs  -    9  6 

Yards  Rush.  .104  114 

Yards  Pass.   .158  68 


.  22 


16 


Passes  Comp.      8  8 

Passes  Int.  by    1  5 

Fumbles 0  5 

Fumbles  lost      0  0 

Penalties    2  for  20  yds.  6  for  65  yds. 

Punts 5  for  avg.    9  for  avg 

of  30  yds.  of  41  yds. 


Jocks  Wanted! 


The  Peace  Corps  is  looking  for  box- 
ers, wrestlers  and  Judo  experts. 

It  also  wants  swimmers,  basketball 
players  and  track  and  field  athletes. 

In  all,  the  Peace  Corps  is  seeking 
about  50  athletes,  both  men  and  women 
who  have  participated  in  college  sports, 
for  projects  in  Morocco,  Senegal  and 
the  Ivory  Coast. 

The  athletes,  who  need  not  be  college 
graduates,  have  been  invited  by  newly 
independent  African  nations  to  coach 
and  assist  in  the  training  of  regional 
and  national  teams. 

The  African  governments  are  keenly 
interested  in  sponsoring  and  fostering 
the    tremendous    interest   in   sports   in 


Government  officials  look   upon   this 

bond  of  widespread  sports  interest  to 
unify  peoples  accustomed  to  living  in 
decentralized  and  tribal  nations  and  to 
identify  them  strongly  as  participants 
in  the  single  endeavor  of  building  na- 
tions. Additionally,  they  feel  that  sports 
can  be  one  of  the  most  effective  ways 
of  working  with  the  nations'  youth. 

Training  for  those  selected  will  be- 
gin about  mid-October  ii 


the  see 


t  be  an  unblemished 


Myers  Cleaners 

Phone  LY  8-5703 
Sewanee  Tennessee) 


universiity.  Applicants  should  there- 
fore submit  applications  immediately 
and  notify  their  references  to  respond 
to  questions  as  soon  as  they  are  con- 
tacted. 

The  Peace  Corps  is  drawing  on  the 
experience  and  knowledge  of  leading 
sports  organizations  and  associations  in 
devising  and  administering  the  train- 
ing program. 


WINN 

S    STORE 

General 

Merchandise 

Phoni 

Ly  8-5340 

University  Supply 
Store 

Everything  for  the  Student 


P.  S.  Brooks  Co. 

Pittsburgh  Paints 
Men's    Furnishings 

LY  8-5362 
Sewanee,  Tennessee 
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Maurice  Williams,  Zodiacs 
Play  at  Homecoming  Dance 


L# 


The  German  Club,  long  a  prey  to  ill 
fortune,  has  this  year  been  faced  with 
a  very  short  time  in  which  to  prepare 
the  University  for  a  proper  and  suit- 
able Homecoming  Dance. 

Meeting  early  the  Germans  elected 
Allen  Wallace  as  President,  Bud  Roc- 
der  as  Vice-President,  and  Ed  Taylor 
as  Secretary -Treasurer. 

Having  obliged  their  organizational 
responsibilities,  the  club  swung  into  ac- 


tion and  booked  Maurice  Will.ams 
and  the  Zodiace  (who  might  be  called 
stars  in  their  particular  field)  plus  the 
Four  Clovebs. 

The  dance  will  commence  at  9:00 
Friday  night  of  the  12th  and  last  un- 
til one  hour  after  the  Witching  Hour 
(which  happens  to  be  1:00  a.m.).  Tic- 
kets are  S3.00  before  the  dance  (drag 
^nd  stag)  and  $4.00  at  the  door.  The 
dance  will  be  informal,  but  the  coat 
and  tie  rule  will  be  enforced.  For  those 
adventurous  souls  who  wish  liquid  re- 
freshment, cokes  and    7-Ups    will    be 


Larry  Mabry 
Studies  at  Aix 


rived 


i  Aix  where  he  will 


sold  : 


side. 


The  decorations  will  follow  a  night- 
club theme.  For  those  who  remember 
the  mammalian  splendor  of  the  Spring 
dance  decorations,  this  motif  will  seen: 
superbly  in  keeping  with  the  under- 
graduate's fondest  desires.  The  dance 
will  be  held  in  the  old  gym. 


Locker  Rooms  Rifled 
While  Spectators  Watch 
Sewanee-Millsaps  Game 


By  Jim  Ettien 

Saturday  afternoon,  while  the  stu- 
dents of  Sewanee  urged  their  Tigers 
into  a  draw  with  Millsaps  College,  a 
person  (let's  call  him  x  for  fun)  en- 
tered the  locker  room  of  the  gym,  stole 
through  the  shadows,  and  presently 
withdrew.  When  x  withdrew,  he  drew 
with  him  approximately  $40.00.  Soon 
after  the  game  he  was  apprehended  at 
the  Supply  Store.  In  his  possession 
was  a  sum  of  money  corresponding  to 
the  amount  taken  from  the  gym,  and 
cerainly  more  than  his  wont.  He  later, 
vnder  interrogation,  confessed  to  the 
theft,  naming  no  accomplices. 

The  Purple,  in  compliance  with  local 
officials,  and  recognizing  the  situation 
of  a  small  populace  (where  everyone 
knows  everyone  else),  has  refrained 
from  printing  any  details  of  the  affair. 
Instead,  we  urge  that  the  members  of 
the  academic  community  aid  the  au- 
thorities in  uncovering  certain  ghettoes 
of  behavior  that  do  not  exactly  re- 
dound to  the  glory  of  the  University. 

The  long  arm  of  the  law  cannot  be 
everywhere  at  once.  The  law,  like  any 
arm-bearing  body,  must  be  in  pos- 
session of  eyes.  Usually,  the  local  au- 
thorities have  to  sound  their  way,  not 
with  eyes,  but  a  sixth- dimensional  ra- 
dar which  is  remarkably  good,  but  net 
catholic   in   its   application.     The   eyes 


ust  come  from  the  members  of  the 
immunity,  for  they  form  the  body 
hich  the  arms  protect.  We  wish  to 
urge  that  if  any  student  or  citizen  ob- 
s  anything  suspicious  or  out  of 
the  orlinary  to  notify  the  proper  au- 
thority. If  any  student  notices  some- 
in  a  dormitory  or  University 
building  that  obviously  does  not  belong 
,  he  should  immediately  notify  the 
:st  available  authority.  If  you  see 
people  rifling  the  mail  boxes  at  the 
n,  tell  somebody— quickly.  The 
danger  is  more  acute  than  many  people 

Try  to  remember  what  the  people 
look  like.  It's  not  that  hard  or  that 
dangerous.  But  the  long  arm  of  the 
law  must  know  where  to  reach.  In- 
deed,  it  must  even  know   whether   or 

Woodrow  Wilson 
Competition  Opens 


the 


The 


AFROTC  Has 

182  Cadets 

The  AFROTC  Corps  of  Cadets  be- 
gan their  year  of  military  training  with 
the  largest  enrollment  in  recent  years. 
The  total  number  of  cadets  is  182.  Ot 
this  number  103  are  freshmen,  57 
Ecphomores,  13  are  juniors,  and  9 

Chosen  as  first  Group  Commander  of 
the  year  was  Allan  Langston.  Othei 
officers  are:  Bobbie  Freyer,  Deputy 
Group  Commander;  Ed  Ellis,  Opera- 
tions Officer;  Jim  Ettien,  Personnel  Of- 
ficer; Dick  Frye,  Administrative  Offi- 
cer; Bill  Rue,  Materiel  Officer;  Ron  Zo- 
om and  John  Rose  are  Squadron 
Commanders.  In  addition  the  junior 
officers  retain  Flight.  Squadron  Execu- 
tive, and  Secondary  Administrative  and 
Personnel  positions. 

Jim  Ettien  was  chosen  commander  of 
this  year's  Saber  Drill  Team.  Ed  Ellis 
was  appointed  Floor  Commander.  The 
team  this  year  will  feature  a  sixteen 
man  contingent,  and  many  new  men 
are  expected  to  compete  for  a  position. 

The  Arnold  Air  Society  will  hold  its 
first  meeting  of  the  year  Sunday  night 
This  honor  fraternity  will  schedule  first 
a  report  from  the  National  Concl; 
held  in  Los  Angeles  last  April.  Jim 
Ettien  and  Bob  Freyer  were  Sewanee's 
delegates,  upholding  the  traditions  of 
Sewanee  to  the  last.  Allen  Langston 
and  Jim  Ettien  are  currently  in  charge 
of  the  society. 


1963-64  grants,  1,000  in  number,  are  fo: 
the  first  year  graduate  study  leading  ti 
college  teaching  careers. 

Using  funds  from  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion, the  fellowships  support  those 
planning  to  teach  in  the  humanities 

A  Fellow  receives  a  living  stipend  of 
SI, 502  for  one  academic  year.  If  mar- 
ried at  the  time  the  award  is  offered, 
he  is  entitled  to  an  additional  allow- 
ance of  $500  for  his  wife,  $400  for  hi: 
first  child,  and  $200  for  each  additional 
child.  The  Foundation  obviously  ap- 
preciates virility.  In  addition,  ti 
and  all  fees  are  paid.  A  Fellow 
attend  any  accredited  graduate  school 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
exchange  for  this  largesse,  a  recipient 
pledges  that  he  will  give  se 
thought  to  a  career  in  college  teaching 
and  that  during  tenure  he  will  under- 
take a  full  time  program  of  graduate 

Any  member  of  the  academic  profes- 
sion in  any  college  or  university  in  thi 
United  States  or  Canada  may  nominal* 
a  candidate  for  a  Fellowship  if  he  be- 
lieves that  the  candidate  gives  promisi 
of  becoming  a  valuable  member  of  thi 
academic  profession.  A  nominator  care 
fully  weighs  the  student's  qualifica- 
tions as  regards  native  ability,  solid 
undergraduate  preparation  for  graduate 
study  leading  to  the  Ph.D.  degree,  and 
competence  in  independent  work. 

Regional  Chairman  for  Tennessee, 
Kentucky,  Mississippi,  and  Arkansas, 
is  Sewanee's  own  Dr.  Arthur  B.  Dugan, 
professor  of  political  science. 

Every  candidate  must  be  nominated 
ater  than  October  31,  1962.  Sewanee 
interested  in  gaining  the  trappings 
cademia  the  easy  way  should  see 
G.   F.   Gilchrist   for  further  isfor- 


student  at  the  Institute  for  Ameri- 

Universities,     a    university-abroad 

ram   now   operating   there    for   its 

fifth   year   under   the   auspices   of   the 

Jniversity  of  Aix-Marseilles. 

Mr.  Mabry,  an  ATO  from  San  An- 
onio,  went  to  Aix  from  Sewanee  to 
tudy  his  junior  year  abroad  and  will 
t-tum  the  following  year  to  complete 
lis  major  in  political  science.  His  work 
■-.broad  is  creditable  toward  his  degree 
fll  as  an  opportunity  to  study 
French  language  and  literature. 

:  is  located  at  the  seat  of  the  Uni- 
y  of  Aix-Marseilles,  the  second 
largest  French  state  university,  and 
offers  an  American  program  suited 
ven  to  those  who  have  no  special 
r.ckground  in  French. 
Aix -en -Prove  nee  is  an  18th  century 


chitecture  and 


noted  for 

y   fountains.     It   is  eighteen  miles 

from  the  seaport  of  Marseilles  and   in 

the  heart  of  Provence,  a  region  rich  in 

storical  and  artistic  sites.     Regularly 

ganized   excursions   by   the   Institute 

?rmit   students  to   visit  nearby   cities 

id   towns   where   Greek,   Roman   and 

edieval  monuments  may  still  be  seen. 

Mr.    Herbert    Maza,    director   of   the 

rstitute,    says,    "that    the    purpose    of 

ie  Institute  is  to  prepare  students  to 

■turn  home  with  a  broader  compre- 

insion     of    foreign     peoples     and     of 

themselves,   thereby   enabling  them   to 

n   active,   responsible  role   in 

the  urgent  quest  for  international  un- 

;tanding." 

?wanee  students  Evans  Harrell, 
SAE;  John  TuJler,  KA;  Billy  Weyman. 
KA;  James  McDonald,  SN;  Jim  Guig- 
ard.  KA;  Franklin  Robson,  ATO;  and 
Gene  Dickson,  KA,  studied  at  the  Uni- 
Institute  at  Aix  last  year. 

Freshman  Class 
Has  Highest 
Board  Scores 

More  than  1,150  final  applications 
/ere  mailed  out  by  the  Admissions  Of- 
ice  for  the  Class  of  1966,  it  was  re- 
ently  announced  by  John  R.  Ransom, 
Director  of  Admissions.  More  than  100 
equests  received  after  the  deadline 
could  not  be  honored.  Over  771  appli- 
cations were  partially  completed.  Many 
of  these  applications  were  discouraged 
from  continuing  their  applicat 
cess  when  evidence  on  hand  indicated 
no  real  chance  of  acceptance.  Five 
hundred  and  twenty-one  applicant6 
completed  the  application  process 
65.8  percent  of  those  accepted  by  the 
University  actually  enrolled, 
pared  with  74.6  percent  for  1961,  62 
percent  in  1960,  and  72  percent  in  1959. 

The  University  enrolled  a  total  of  216 
new  students.  Of  this  number 
incoming   Freshmen,   15   were   transfer 
students,  and  the  last  was  a  Cuban 
fngee  student.    Of  this  total  5  are  loc;d 
day  students. 

The  explanation  for  the  large  size  o 
our  overall  employment  this  year  lie- 
in  the  fact  that  the  attrition  rate  foi 
upperclassmen  is  much  less  than  anti- 
cipated. The  number  of  new  students 
is  also  increasing  each  year,  and  there 
is    every    reason    to    believe    that   thi: 

It  was  also  noted  by  the  Admission 
Office  that  the  College  Board  Scholas^ 
tic  Aptitude  Test  scores  of  the  new 
classes  have  shown  marked  improve- 
ment each  year.  The  Class  of  '66  ha 
tallied  the  highest  scores  in  the  history 
of  the  University.  They  are:  Verbal 
(Median— 558,  Mean— 537)  and  Mathe- 
matics   (Median  — 582,    Mean   —   568). 

The  vast  majority  of  incoming  fresh- 
men, as  usual,  were  in  the  top  quar  - 
ters  of  their  high  school  classes. 
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HAPPINESS  CAN'T  BUY  MONEY 

Can  education  brine  happiness? 

This  is  a  question  that  in  recent  years  has  caused  much 
lively  f]fli;ite  and  several  hundred  stabbings  amuiii;  American 
colleen  professors.  Some  contend  that  if  a  student's  intellect 
is  sufficiently  ii mused,  happiness  will  automatically  follow. 
Others  say  that  to  concentrate  cm  the  intellect  and  ignore  the 
rest  of  the  personality  can  only  lead  to  misery. 

I  myself  favor  the  second  view,  and  I  offer  in  evidence  the 
well-known  case  of  Agathe  Fusco. 

Agathe,  a  forestry  major,  never  got  anything  less  than  a 
straight  "A",  was  awarded  her  B.T.  (Bachelor  of  Trees)  in 
only  two  years,  her  M.S.B.  (Master  of  Sap  and  Bark)  in  only 
three,  and  her  D.B.C.  (Doctor  of  Blight  and  Cutworms)  in 
only  four. 

Academic  glory  was  hers.  Her  intellect  was  the  envy  of 
every  intellect  fan  on  campus.  But  was  she  happy?  The 
answer,  ala>,  was  no,  Agathe  -she  knew  not  why— was  miser- 
able, so  miserahre,  in  fact,  that  one  day  while  walking  across 
campus,  she  was  suddenly  so  overcome  with  melancholy  that 
she  flung  herself,  weeping,  upon  the  statue  of  the  Founder. 

By  and  by  a  liberal  art-  maj<>r  named  I!  Twinkle  Plenty  came 
by  with  his  yoyo.  lie  noted  A^athe's  condition.  "How  come 
you're  so  unhappy,  hey?"  said  R.  Twinkle. 

"Suppose  you  tell  me,  you  dumb  old  liberal  arts  major," 
replied  Agathe  peevishly. 


~$me.  yoat\ensfwKJ-J.  Wfdboivtiojtftte?'' 


"All  right,  I  will,"  said  li.  Twinkle.  "You  are  unhappy  for 
two  reasons.  First,  because  you  have  been  so  busy  stuffing 
your  intellect  that  you  haw  gone  and  starved  your  psyche.  I've 
got  nothing  against  learning,  mind  you,  but  a  person  oughtn't 
to  neglect  the  pleasant,  gentle  amenities  of  life— the  fun 
thiuii-     Haw  you    lor  in.-tanee,  ever  been  to  a  dance'"' 


Agathe  shook  he 


"Have  you  ever  watched  a  sunset?  Written  a  poem'1  .Smoked 
a  Marlboro  Cigarette?" 

Agathe  shook  her  head, 

"Well,  we'll  fix  that  right  now !"  said  R. Twinkle  and  gave  her 
a  Marlboro  and  struck  a  match. 

She  puffed,  and  then  for  the  first  time  in  twelve  or  fifteen 
years,  she  smiled.  "Wow!"  she  cried.  "Marlboro*™  a  fun  thing! 
What  flavor!  What  filter!  What  pack  or  box!  What  a  lot  to 
like!  From  now  on  I  will  smoke  Marlboros,  and  never  have 
another  unhappy  day!" 

"Hold!"  said  R.  Twinkle.  "Marlboros  alone  will  not  solve 
your  problem— only  half  of  it.  Remember  I  said  there  were 
two  things  making  you  unhappy?" 

"Oh,  yeah,"  said  Agathe.    "What's  the  other  one?" 

"How  long  have  you  had  that  bear  trap  on  your  foot?" 
said  R.  Twinkle. 

"I  stepped  on  it  during  a  field  trip  in  my  freshman  year," 
said  Agathe.  "I  keep  meaning  to  have  it  taken  off." 

"Allow  me,"  said  R.  Twinkle  and  removed  it. 

"Land  sakes,  what  a  relief!"  said  Agathe,  now  totally  happy, 
and  took  R.  Twinkle's  hand  and  led  him  to  a  Marlboro  vendor's 
and  then  to  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

Today  Agathe  is  a  perfectly  fulfilled  woman,  both  intellect- 
wise  and  personalitvwise.  She  lives  in  a  darling  split-level 
house  with  R.  Twinkle  and  their  17  children,  and  she  still  keeps 
busy  in  the  forestry  lmiuc.  Only  last  month,  in  fact,  she  became 
Consultant  on  Sawdust  to  the  American  Butchers  timid,  she 
was  named  an  Honorary  Sequoia  by  the  park  commissioner  of 
Las  Vegas,  and  she  published  a  best-selling  book  called  I  was 
a  Slippery  Elm  for  the  FBI.  ©imMuSbm™ 


The  makers  of  Marlboro  are  pleased  that  Agathe  is  final 
out  of  the  woods — and  so  will  you  be  if  your  goal  is  smokii 
pleasure.  Just  try  a  Marlboro. 


POETRY  CONTEST:  WIN  A  STEAK 

CLARAMONT 


CLARA  AND  TOM  SHOEMATE 


Steak  at  Clara's 

Like  candlesticks  and  wheelban 


Mich  is  exquisique! 

Scotty  Dunbar 
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is.  on  the  other  hand,  a  pure  artist.  He  sings  in  a  high  tenor 
voice  which  cannot  be  said  to  be  beautiful  but  is  effective  in 
conveying  the  foik  character  of  his  songs.  In  order  to  be  com- 
pletely authentic  he  performs  with  a  slight  English  accent,  or 
rather  with  no  nasal  twang.  Another  argument  for  his  purity 
is  that  he  has  himself  collected  the  arrangements  for  the  stand- 
ard Anglo-American  songs  he  sings  from  the  Eastern  Ken- 
tucky and  Western  North  Carolina  area. 

Mr.  Niles  differs  from  Miss  Baez  in  another  very  important 
respect.  Whereas  Miss  Baez  accompanies  herself  with  the  ra- 
ther modern  and  not  entirely  authentic  addition  to  Anglo- 
American  balladery,  the  guitar,  Mr.  Niles  uses  primarily  a 
dulcimer,  a  stringed  instrument  which  was  in  use  long  before 
the  settlers  in  the  Kentucky-Tennessee  area  arrived  in  Amen- 


Post  Hush  Reflections 


Folk  Music 

by  DICK   NOWLIN 

Considering  the  astonishing  populariy  of  folk  music  at  the 
present  time,  it  is  only  too  easy  to  lose  sight  of  its  origins,  its 
purposes,  its  uses.  Within  the  bewildering  army  of  performers, 
all  kinds  of  claims,  artistic  and  polemic,  have  been  made:  folk 
music  is  the  true  voice  of  the  downtrodden  People,  folk  music 
is  bastard  art  music  to  be  judged  according  to  classical  stand- 
ards; it  is  an  individual  effort,  it  is  a  communal  exercise;  it  is 
the  expression  of  social  grievances,  it  concerns  itself  only  with 
being  music;  etc.  Now  these  conflicting  claims  can  never  be 
fully  reconciled,  but  there  is  one  way  of  looking  at  folk  music 
which  includes  most:  it  is  an  art  form  combining  music  and 
poetry  that  arises  in  a  time  and  place  where  the  popular  cul- 
ture is  still  strong  enough  to  influence  men's  utterances.  For 
this  reason,  folk  music  today  is  found  primarily  in  areas  of 
geographic  isolation  where  there  is  less  chance  of  assimilation 
with  the  predominant  culture — i.e.,  the  southern 


"I'd  like  to  build  i 
around  these  r 
let  the  mountain  people 
alone.    The  only  distinctive 
culture  in  America  is  here." 

Cecil  Sharp 

Of  the  many  culturally  rich  areas  in  America,  the  Southern 
Appalachian  Mountains  must  rank  as  nearly  the  richest.  It  is 
from  this  area  that  a  great  majority  of  American  folk  songs 
have  been  collected.  The  songs  of  this  area  are  now  "the  rage" 
in  the  urban  folk  song  community,  and  many  are  the  die- 
hard Leadbelly  performers  who,  after  traveling  to  the  New- 
York  Area,  came  back  convinced  bluegrass  or  "country"  fans. 
The  settlers  of  this  area,  of  which  Sewanee  is  the  southwest- 
ern edge,  were  predominantly  English  in  origin.  Apparently 
many  of  them  immigrated  to  William  Perm's  colony  and  then 
gradually  pushed  through  the  Cumberland  Gap  into  Kentucky- 
Tennessee  area.  The  rugged  mountainous  terrain  of  the  area 
into  which  these  people  immigrated  served  to  isolate  them 
and  preserve  much  of  their  English  popular  heritage.  Conse- 
quently, most  of  the  songs  of  this  area  which  are  now  so  popu- 
lar are  of  English  or  Scottish  origin— the  main  exception  being 
the  relatively  original  songs  of  the  Carter  family. 

The  best  example  of  this  rage  over  the  Anglo-American  bal- 
lad is  to  be  found  in  the  repertoire  of  Joan  Baez.  Since  her 
first  appearance  on  records  in  1959— a  Newport  Folk  Song  Fes- 
tival Anthology— she  has  become  nearly  legendary  in  voice  as 
well  as  deed.  In  the  first  two  of  her  three  Vanguard  vol- 
umes, no  less  than  17  out  of  the  27  songs  have  been  collected 
from  the  Southern  Appalachian  chain.  Her  beautiful  soprano 
voice  renders  these  ballads  far  better  than  any  other  singer  I 
have  heard  to  date,  and  invests  them  with  the  remarkable  ex- 
pressiveness of  her  own  personal  idiom. 

Among  erudite  folk  song  fans,  the  judgment  of  an  artist  is 
based  upon  the  pure  versus  commercial  distinction,  i.e.,  if  an 
artist  performs  a  work  as  it  was  done  by  the  person  from  whom 
it  was  collected— with  a  nasal  twang,  imperfect  enunciation  and 
breathing— the  performance  is  said  to  be  pure,  more  like  a  folk 
song  should  be  performed.  An  artist  is  commercial  if  he  adopts 
the  song  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  sung  to  suit  himself. 
rejecting  the  original  qualities  of  the  song  itself,  and  concerned 
only  with  the  production  of  a  "popular"  item— the  Kingston 
Trio. 

Joan  Baez,  according  to  Mike  Seeger  of  the  New  Lost  City 
Ramblers,  is  primarily  a  commercial  artist— at  least  when  sing- 
ing the  ballads  of  the  Appalachians.  She  produces  the  moun- 
tain twang  with  "tongue  in  cheek,"  and  gives  to  her  perform- 
ances of  these  songs  a  beauty  which  is  her  own,  but  not  that 
of  the  area  and  people  whose  music  she  has  borrowed. 
John  Jacob  Niles,  who  is  to  perform  here  ( 


ca.  The  effect  of  the  dulcimer  is  to  supplement  the  beautiful, 
obvious  rhythm  which  is  found  in  the  Carter  family,  Joan  and 
other  guitar  wielding  ballad  artists  with  a  more  polished  and 
probably  more  authentic  rhythm  of  the  modern  English  bal- 

Mr.  Niles  was  bom  in  Louisville,  Ky.  and,  I  think,  at  present 
lives  in  Lexington;  he  has  been  collecting  in  his  area  since  he 
was  18.  Consequently,  he  will  not  have  to  preface  his  per- 
formance with  the  hesitancy  which  Joan  Baez  showed  at  Van- 
derbilt  last  spring  when  she  said:  "I  feel  rather  silly  in  bring- 
ing country  music  to  the  country." 


In-   BOB     r.AIU-.Y 


About  now  the  new  pledges  arc  coming  to  the  inevitable  re- 
alization that  being  a  pledge  is  not  all  milk  and  honey.  In 
fact,  it  seems  to  be  composed  mostly  of  elbow  grease  and  hum- 
ble pie.  Nobody  really  minds  these  new  responsibilities. 
Pledgeship  knits  the  boys  together,  gives  them  a  very  tangible 
common  bond.  It  gives  them  something  through  which  to  re- 
lease tension  built  up  by  new  academic  responsibilities. 

But  how  many  of  these  boys  are  coming  to  a  crucial  awak- 
tning?  How  many,  unaccustomed  to  the  charm  of  upperclass- 
men  during  rush,  had  no  more  chance  for  a  careful  decision 
then  a  sailor  accosted  at  once  by  several  streetwalkers,  each 
hurriedly  displaying  her  charms  in  a  manner  both  brassy  and 
subtle.  And  on  the  morning  following,  do  they,  like  the  sailor 
wish  they  had  taken  one  of  the  others  or  invested  instead  In 
a  meal  and  a  good  book.  Unfortunately,  for  the  most  of  them, 
the  decision  has  to  be  final. 

Almost  every  pledge  goes  through  a  period  of  doubt  about 
his  decision.  Some  will  stick  because  they  are  legacies  and 
some  because  they  simply  have  no  alternative.  A  few  will 
leave  the  fraternity,  only  to  discover  that  they  now  belong  to 
a  caste.  Of  the  dissatisfied  who  remain  there  are  those  who 
are  not  accepted  by  the  fraternity  and  there  are  those  who  re- 
ject the  fraternity.  The  latter  only  hurt  the  fraternity  and 
the  former  must  be  extremely  disappointed. 

There  seems  to  be  no  happy  solution  for  those  who  change 
(heir  minds.  It  is  not  surprising  that  this  one-week  rat-race 
is  so  tragically  inefficient.  Pledges,  actives,  and  non- affiliate 5 
i.11  condemn  it. 

To  condemn  the  fraternity  system  would  be  as  improbable 
as  doing  away  with  required  chapel,  With  no  further  com- 
ments, both  are  here  to  stay.  But  first-semester  rush  is  nei- 
ther soundly  established  nor  healthy  and  can  be  conveniently 
replaced.  It  has  been  said  that  second  semester  rushing  would 
only  spread  out  the  same  old  business  over  18  weeks.  It  seems 
very  unlikely  that  anyone  short  of  Laurence  Olivier  could 
maintain  that  kind  of  an  attitude  for  a  whole  semester.  With 
this  in  mind,  the  whole  situation  must  certainly  present  a  much 
more  honest  picture  after  a  semester'  contemplation.  The 
freshmen  could  establish  themselves  academically  and  find  out 
if  they  could  afford  to  join.  At  Princeton  only  upperclassmen 
can  join  a  social  club.  At  Ole  Miss  a  freshman  can  almost 
pledge  the  summer  before.     Toward  which  extreme  does  Se- 
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and  that  the  heuch  ! 


Enter  Your  Girl  Before 
Dec.  1  For  Maid  of  Cotton 


First  Official  candidate  in  the  1963 
Maid  of  Cotton  selection  is  pretty 
brown-haired  Shelby  Smith  of  Albu- 
querque, N.  M. 

Announcement  of  the  New  Mexico 
entry  signals  the  opening  of  the  25th 
annual  search  for  King  Cotton's  fash- 
ion and  good  will  emissary. 

The  23-year  old  Albuquerque  bru- 
nette hopes  to  be  her  state's  first  na- 
tional winner.  A  graduate  student  at 
the  University  of  New  Mexico,  she  won 
the  state  title  this  summer  and  will  be 
among  the  national  finalists  compet- 
ing in  Memphis,  December  27-28. 

Any  girl  bom  in  a  cotton -producing 
state  who  is  between  19  and  25  years- 
of  age,  at  least  five  feet,  five  and  one- 
half  inches  tall,  and  has  never  been 
married  is  eligible  to  compete  for  the 
coveted  Maid  of  Cotton  title.  The  com- 
petition is  not  a  beauty  contest  in  the 


well  I 

An  exciting  seven  months  await  the 
girl  chosen  for  the  1963  title.  She  will 
spend  a  month  In  New  York  City  being 
outfitted  in  a  fabulous  all-cotton  ward- 
robe created  by  more  than  40  of  the 
nation's  leading  designers.  In  Febru- 
ary, she  opens  her  official  tour  in  his- 
toric Montreal,  Canada— the  first  stop 
on  a  50,000-mile  journey  that  will  take 
her  across  the  United  States  and  to 
leading  fashion  capitals  of  Europe. 

Entry  forms  for  the  Maid  of  Cotton 
selection  may  be  obtained  from  the  Na- 
tional Cotton  Council.  1918  North  Park- 
way, Memphis  12.  Tennessee.  Appli- 
cations must  be  accompanied  by  three 
photographs  and  returned  to  the  Coun- 
cil before  December  1. 


'Pic  of  Cf Hicks    [j 


RICHARD   DOBBIN 


sparse  with  two  exceptions.     The  rest 

Thursday  and  Friday  offer  Edgar 
Allen  Poe's  The  Pit  and  the  Pendulum. 
Taken  over  by  Producer-Director  Ro- 
ger Corman  it  could  well  be  called  How 
are  you  fixed  for  Blades?  Mr.  Corman 
recently  has  taken  a  group  of  Poe's 
better  known  stories,  dressing  them  up 
with  color  (blood  red)  and  as  much 
cleavages  as  the  Hay's  Office  will  per- 
mit (this  time  Barbara  Steele)  and 
thrown  them  to  the  public.  The  scene 
with  the  swinging  blade  is  suspenseful 
but  there  are  not  many  directors  who 
could  mess  up  an  idea  loaded  with  such 
horror  as  Poe  described  it.  Vincent 
Price   (Villain)   and  John  Kerr  (Hero) 

The  Owl  Flick  (Friday)  is  Twenty 
Thousand  Eyes  which  should  mean  ten 
thousand  people  in  the  cast  but  I  doubt 
it  It  is  a  grade  Z  crime  flick  which 
should  make  it  a  great  Owler. 

Saturday  and  Monday  bring  Moulin 
Rouge  back.  This  1954  movie,  which 
more  people  will  remember  as  a  late 
show  on  the  tube  rather  than  a  movie, 
is  based  on  the  fife  of  the  French 
painter  Henri  d  e  Toulouse-Lautrec 
(1804-1901).  As  directed  by  John  Hous- 
ton it  is  excellent.  Jose  Ferrer  plays 
the  role  of  Lautrec  and  his  father.  He 
)od  in  both  roles.  For  the  paint- 
role,  who  was  4'8",  Ferrer  (5-11) 
to  play  the  closeup  scenes  on  his 


knees  with  his  legs  bent  back  as  far 
es  they  could  go.  That  is  what  is  call- 
ed a  demanding  role. 

The  film  also  shows  the  Paris  in 
which  Lautrec  lived  and  painted.  The 
glamor  of  the  can-can  and  the  type  of 
\vomen  who  danced  it  are  shown.  The 
fight  between  two  of  the  dancers  is  one 
of  the  scenes  I  remember  the  best.  This 
is  a  film  worth  seeing  a  second  time. 

Sunday  and  Tuesday  offer  a  real 
winner,  Safe  at  Home,  starring  those 
two  great  actors  Roger  Maris  and  Mic- 
key Mantle.  The  story  is  something 
iibout  a  little  boy  who  gets  to  meet  his 
two  heroes.     Save  your  money. 

Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday 
offer  a  comedy,  The  Horizontal  Lieu- 
tenant. It  stars  Jim  Hutton  (Where 
the  Boys  Are.  Bachellor  in  Paradise, 
tnd  The  Honeymoon  Machine)  and 
Paula  Prentiss  (Where  the  Boys  Are, 
Bachelor  in  Paradise,  and  Tfie  Honey- 
moon Machine).  These  two  are  evi- 
dently used  to  working  with  each  other. 
It  concerns  a  small  island  in  the  Pa- 
cific during  the  war,  the  U.  S.  soldiers 
stationed  there,  and  one  Jap  who  keeps 
the  island  in  an  uproar.  It  seems  thai 
he  defies  capture.  The  lines  are  corny 
and  the  sight  gags  are  slapstick  (Hut- 
ton  keeps  falling  down  hence  the  title). 
It's  worth  while  if  you  want  to  waste 
an  evening  having  a  good  time.  Also 
the  films  of  the  Patterson-Liston  fight 
will  be  shown  but  I  don't  believe  th.it 
it  will  take  too  long  to  show  them. 
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...for  a  life 

of  pride  and 

purpose 


Among  the  young  people  being  graduated  from 
college  in  these  time-,  there  are  some  who  think 
and  feel— perhaps  a  little  more  deeply  than  the 
others-about  the  world  we  live  in,  the  future 
we  face.  They  ask,  "How  can  I  make  my  career 
really  meaningful?  More  than  just  personally 
rewarding?" 

And  many  of  today's  most  successful  young 
people  are  finding  a  fulfilling  answer  to  these 
questions  as  officers  on  the  Aerospace  Team... 
the  United  States  Air  Force.  They  can  tell  you 
that  no  career  could  belter  combine  the  oppor- 
tunity for  achievement— and  the  deep  inner 


How  can  you  become  an  Air  Force  Officer? 

If  you  are  a  college  senior  and  not  currently 
enrolled  in  ROTC\  Air  Force  Officer  Training 
School  provides  an  opportunity  to  qualify  for 
a  wide  variety  of  career  fields.  The  graduate  of 
this  three-month  course  receives  a  commission 
as  a  second  lieutenant.  As  the  Air  Force 
continues  its  technological  advance,  officers 
with  college  training  will  move  into  positions 
of  increasing  importance. 

For  full  information— including  the  opportunity 
to  earn  graduate  degrees  at  Air  Force  expense 
—see  the  Air  Force  Selection  Team  when  it 
visits  your  college,  visit  your  local  Air  Force 
Recruiting  Office,  or  write:  Air  Force  Officer 
Career  Information,  Dept.  SC210,  Box  805, 
New  York  I,  New  York. 

U.S.  Air  Force 


FOR  AMERICA'S  FUTURE  AND  YOUR  OWN. ..JOIN  THE  AEROSPACE  TEAM. 
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Six  Flash  Fires  Alarm  Sewanee  Area 


It  seems  as  if  the  fire  chasers  on 
campus  are  in  for  an  active  year.  In 
the  few  weeks  of  the  semester  that  have 
passed  the  SVFD  has  responded  to  no 
less  than  six  alarms.  The  first  of  these, 
the  Woodland  conflagration,  is  treated 
elsewhere  in  the  Purple. 

The  SVFD.  under  the  direction  of 
student  fire  chief  Jim  Brown,  respond- 
ed to  an  alarm  turned  in  about  3  p.m., 
October  5th.  In  approximately  three 
minutes  the  fire  department  was  at  the 
scene  of  the  fire,  a  frame  house  owned 
by  George  Hill.  The  house  is  located 
in  a  hollow  behind  SMA.  Efforts  to 
successfully  control  the  fire,  already 
well  under  way,  were  further  thwarted 
by  a  lack  of  water.  Even  then,  the 
rear  rooms  of  the  building  were  saved. 
The  fire  was  a  "structural  fire,"  ac- 
cording to  Chief  Brown,  and  initially 
thought  to  have  been  started  by   im- 


same  address.  The  engine  arrived  at 
the  scene  within  five  minutes,  to  find 
the  structure  demolished.  The  fire  de- 
partment, working  smoothly  and  effi- 
ciently, readily  extinguished  the  flames. 
No  explanations  for  the  fire  were  of- 
fered. A  water  change-over  was  ef- 
fected in  the  time  of  five  minutes. 

Chief  Brown  stated  that  after  the 
first  two  fires  the  department  worked 
quickly  and  smoothly,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  for  the  remainder  of  the 


ring. 


3:30 


Firema  n9  Fireman,  Save  myChild 
Special  Eye-  Witness  Report 


In  rapid  succession,  on  Thursday 
Light,  Friday  afternoon,  Sunday  after- 
noon, and  early  Monday  morning,  the 
Mountain's  usual  relatively  calm  at- 
mosphere was  pierced  initially  this 
academic  year  by  moans  from  that 
ominous  machine,  the  fire  alarm, 
perched  on  top  of  All  Saints'.  Loca- 
tions of  the  blazes  were  respectively- 
Woodland  Apartments,  a  vacant  Negro 
residence,  a  basement  at  SMA,  and  the 
Negro  residence   again. 

The  first  of  these  alarms,  the  Wood- 
land Holocaust,  was  turned  in  after  a 
Fertile  Acres  resident  had  ingeniously 
placed  a  wet  towel  on  his  radiator  to 
dry.  This  lad  was  subsequently  re- 
warded for  his  action  by  a  rather  char- 
red  towel  and  smoke-filled  room.  Only 
minor  damage  was  done  to  the  apart- 

The  second  and  fourth  fires,  occur- 
i.ng  at  a  small  unoccupied  Negro  resi- 
dence behind  SMA,  were  due  to  an 
undetermined  cause.  Efforts  of  the 
SVFD  were  thwarted  on  Friday  after- 
i-oon  when  its  truck  gave  out  of  water 


:  two  differ* 


.  The  j 


ing    timbers   of   this    residence   burned 


to  the  ground  at  approximately  3:30 
a.m.  Monday. 

When  asked  to  comment  on  the  SMA 
fire  of  Sunday  afternoon  Smokeater 
Allen  "Cheeks"  Wallace  told  a  Purple 
reporter,  "There  have  been  something 
like  four  fires  in  the  last  three  days.  It 
was  in  the  basement  of  SMA,  or  some- 
thing like  that."  No  other  informa- 
tion was  available  on  this  alarm. 

Smokesters  Wallace  and  "Easy"  Ed 
McLellan,  incidentally,  deserve  special 
recognition  for  their  weekend  efforts. 
"Cheeks"  gallantly  attended  the  Mon- 
day morning  blaze  in  his  pink-and- 
white -stripped  BVD's  (as  a  safety  pre  ■ 
caution)  and  thereby  subjected  his 
anatomy  to  both  pneumonia  and  ence- 
phalitis germs.  McLellan,  no  less  a 
brave  protector  of  the  citizens'  prop- 
erty, unselfishly  kept  spectators  enter- 
tained at  the  Friday  afternoon  fire  by 
whistling  one  of  his  catchy  little  tunes 
(for  which  he  is  so  famous)  when  he 
could  not  get  any  pressure  in  his  hose. 
These,  most  assuredly,  are  prime  ex- 
amples of  "service  above  and  beyond 
the  call  of  duty." 


eenduel 

//  t/c/t  t 
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The  fire  department  also  was  called 
to  a  fire  in  the  SMA  target  shed,  al- 
though a  general  alarm  was  not  sound- 
ed. The  fiie  was  found  before  any  da- 


mage   could   occur.   Officials   made   no 
comment  as  to  the  cause  of  the  fire. 

The  fire  alarm  once  more  wailed  on 
the  8th  of  October  as  voluneers  rushed 
to  the  approximate  vicinity  of  the  other 
fires.  This  alarm  was  sounded  at  about 
8  p.m.  Swarming  to  the  scene  scores 
of  students  found  little  i 

quickly    located   . 


ished.     Arrivi 


flaming  targets  in  the  same  SMA  stor- 
age shed,  a  wooden  structure. 

Although  local  officials  offer  no  com- 
ment as  to  the  causes  of  these  mystery 
fires,  several  students  have  been  heard 
to  mutter,  "Here  we  go  again."  Student 
opinion  favors  arson.  Most  students  in- 
terviewed held  to  the  theory  that  the 
arsonist  is  an  SMA  cadet,  owing  to  the 
proximity  of  the  fires. 


Mobile  Vampire  Due  Wed,  Oct.  17 


Rolling  up  their  sleeves  and  prepar- 
ing to  share  their  supply  of  life-saving 
blood,  students  of  Sewanee  and  mem- 
bers of  the  community  will  be  con- 
verging on  the  local  American  Legion 
Hall  Wednesday.  They  will  be  donat- 
ing in  order  to  secure  blanket  cover- 
age for  the  community.  To  do  this, 
one  hundred  thirty  pints  of  blood  must 
]-.<_■   collected   beween  twel' 


Writers  Unite! 

By  Jim  Errem 

Perhaps  not  many  people  at  Sewa- 
nee are  aware  that  many  years  ago  a 
small  group  of  students  interested  in 
creative  writing  decided  to  form  an  or- 
ganization heretofore  unfound  in  aca- 

Was  called  Sopherim,  and  from  this 
small  group  of  writers  was  formed  Sig- 
ma Upsilon,  national  creative  writing 
honor  fraternity.  Sopherim  is  still  the 
mother  chapter  of  this  country-wide 
organization,  and  exercises  proper  au- 
thority. 

Many  people  are  also  unaware  that 
Sopherim  is  responsible  for  the  intro- 
duction to  the  student  body  of  many 
famous  authors. 

Many  students  are  unaware  that  per- 
haps they  could  be  a  part  of  this  group. 
Many  persons  are  afraid  to  show  the 
handiwork  of  their  hearts.  They  will 
not  be  met  with  contempt  or  sarcasm. 
No!  even  kindly  condescension. 

But  we  do  insist  on  high  standards. 
Out  of  25  applications  last  year,  two 
Were  accepted.  A  rejection,  however, 
ls  not  final.  If  a  person  wishes  to  try 
again  (assured  that  the  quality  of  his 
(Continued  on  page  4) 


Students  who  have  agreed  to  donate 
will  find  the  time  at  which  they  should 
be  at  the  bloodmobile  posted  in  Gailor, 
Walsh  and  the  Union.  Mr.  T.  C.  Lock- 
ard,  Jr.,  director  of  the  drive  at  the 
university,  urges  students  to  keep  as 
nearly  to  the  schedule  as  possible.  This 
would  eliminate  an  overload  at  the  end 

"The  students  are  to  be  commended 


splendid  effort  in  this  endea- 
year  in  which  the  community 
237  pints,"  praised  Mr.  Lock- 


The  Sigma  Nus  gai 
(he  plumed  helmet  awarded  to  the  fra- 
ternity which  donated  the  most  blood 
per  capita  last  year.  As  an  added  in- 
centive, the  local  Red  Cross  is  giving 
half  a  keg  of  beer  to  the  winner  as  the 
n.l.itme;    trophy. 


Weekend  Dance  Presents 
Maurice  Williams,  Zodiacs 


The  Homecoming  Dance  Friday  night 
will  feature  Maurice  Williams  and  the 
Zodiacs  (of  "Stay"  fame)  and  the  Clo- 
vers (of  "Love  Potion  Number  Nine." 
'Hit  the  Road  Jack"  and  "Your  Ten- 
der  Lips'"  fame).  The  dance  will  be 
in  the  old  Gym  from  9  till  1:00.  Tickets 
bought  early  are  $3.00  and  at  the  door 
will  be  $4.00. 

The  theme  of  the  dance  is  "Sewanee 
goes  to  Harold's  Club  in  Reno."  The 
Harold's  Club,  one  of  the  most  elab- 
orate casinos  in  Nevada,  is  sending  the 
German  Club  a  kit  of  their  layout. 
There  will  be  pictures  of  the  club  with 
life-size  cardboard  gamblers,  roulette 
wheels  on  the  wall,  and  playing  cards 
or.  various  tables.  Members  of  the 
Geman  Club  will  be  wearing  visors 
and  op  era  tors- aprons.  However  this 
does  not  mean  there  will  be  any  action 
on  the  floor. 

Allan  Wallace  and  Bud  Roeder 
'President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
German  Club)  have  promised  that 
there  will  be  twice  as  many  chairs  as 
before.    In  the  corners  to  the  right  and  | 


left  of    the 

cokes   and   7-Ups   will   be   served    for 

various  purposes. 

The  Fraternity  Parties  will  begin 
Friday  afternoon  about  4:00,  as  the 
dates  arrive.  The  big  dance  starts  at 
9:00.  Game  time  Saturday  is  2:00.  Af- 
ter the  game  the  Wellingtons,  the 
Highlanders  and  the  Los  Poenes  will 
gi'ther  in  separate  groups  to  make  fun 
of  each  other.  Each  fraternity  will  have 
a    band  Saturday  night  from  9:00  till 

The  Fraternities  and  bands  are:  ATO, 
the  Capers  from  Nashville;  BTP,  The 
Impacts  from  Decatur;  DTD,  the  Jets 
from  Columbia;  KA,  Lots  of  Papa  from 
Atlanta;  KS  the  Shamrocks  from  Chat- 
tanooga; LCA,  the  Dick  Cotton  Dance 
Band  from  Nashville;  PDT.  the  Roller 
Coasters  with  a  surprise  vocal  group; 
PGD,  The  Viva  Tones  from  Chattanoo- 
ga; SAE,  the  Playboys  from  Chatta- 
nooga; SN,  the  Lancers  from  Nashville. 
The  Independents  are  having  a  buffet 
dinner  Friday  night  and  the  Majesties 
from  Decherd  Saturday. 


Illllllllllllllllllililllilllilllillilllllllll 

To  The  Editor 

illilllillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllilllllllllllllllllU^ 


(In  line  with  the  Purple's  policy  of  serving  as  a  forum  of  free 
expression,  we  are  happy  to  accept  letters  for  publication.  We 
concur  with  Voltaire:  "I  disapprove  of  what  you  say,  but  I  will 
defend  to  the  death  your  right  to  say  it."    Ed.) 

Sirs: 

With  all  good  will  to  my  friend  Bill  Stuart  I  feel  compelled 
to  answer  his  letter  (letter  condemning  Barnett  in  last  week's 
Purple)  on  Barnett  and  the  law. 

Bill  begins  telling  us  our  nation  is  founded  on  separation  of 
powers  between  state  and  federal  governments;  this  is  correct. 
However,  after  decades  of  gross  distortions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, no  person  can  seriously  doubt  Washington's  power  to  pre- 
empt any  state  power  it  pleases,  as  it  has  so  often  done.  Es- 
pecially in  the  light  of  modem  "liberal"  theory  that  the  Con- 
stiution  is  absolutely  anything  a  mere  nine  men,  completely 
irresponsible  to  anyone,  say  it  is.  This  idea  of  "Court  Infalli- 
bility" is  preposterous;  despite  Kennedy's  high-sounding  speech 
recently,  it  has  forced  on  us  the  rule  of  men  instead  of  the 
rule  of  law! 

But  then,  is  the  desegration  "law"  duly  constituted?  No\  Even 
admitting  the  Supreme  Court's  '54  ruling  makes  sense,  how 
about  the  XlVth  Amendment  on  which  it  is  based?  Any  his- 
torian will  tell  you  that  Amendment  exists  only  because  the 
Southern  States  were  physically  forced  to  approve  it.  How 
valid  is  a  ruling  based  on  an  invalid  extra-legal  Amendment? 

Thirdly,  even  if  the  law  is  a  true  one,  should  it  necessarily 
be  obeyed  because  it  is  the  law?  Is  a  law  that  requires  storm 
troopers  (i.e.  marshals)  and  bayonets  to  enforce  a  righteous 
one  desemijur  obedience?  Is  our  higher  duty  to  meekly  accept 
any  law,  no  matter  how  outrageous  and  violent,  or  to  follow 
the  bent  of  our  moral  integrity  even  if  risking  punishment? 

I  wonder  how  many  of  those  who  slander  Mississippi  really 
appreciate  the  situation  there.  Now  in  many  respects,  "civili- 
zation" as  we  accept  it  is  at  a  pretty  low  ebb  in  Missssippi.  But 
whatever  level  it  has  raised  itself  to  would  be  blighted  in  the 
chaos  of  real  racial  integration.  Why?  Fundamentally  because 
the  Magnolia  State's  people  are  more  than  45  percent  negro. 
And  like  it  or  not,  that  is  the  most  low,  degenerate,  brutal,  ig- 
norant, debased  part  of  the  population.  Now.  this  bad  cut  of 
citizens  has  been  isolated  from  the  better  off  part.  Of  course 
the  race-mixers  blame  the  negro's  plight  on  segregation  (is 
this  provable?)  and  propose  to  cure  it  through  integration. 
Unfortunately,  their  plan  works  exactly  the  same  as  the  so- 
cialist scheme  for  producing  economic  equality  by  giving  the 
poor  what  has  been  stolen  from  the  rich  ...  a  leveling  takes 
place — directly  between  the  old  extremes!  I  think  the  lesson 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  shows  us  this  truth-  Is  it  worth  drag- 
ging down  the  more  "civilized"  whites  to  part  way  elevate  the 
lower  blacks?  With  these  considerations  the  responsible  ma- 
jority wage  battle  on  integration,  and  not  with  anything  as 
simple  as  the  white  trash's  violent  race  hate.  Do  those  who 
thunder  against  Barnett  realize  Mississippi  is  desperately  try- 
ing to  save  what  precarious  standard  of  civilization  it  has  from 


Both  interested  and  curious  observers  left  Guerry  Hall  Fri- 
day evening  with  mixed  emotions,  after  witnessing  John  Ja- 
cob Niles'  high  pitched,  dulcimer  accompanied  folksong  con- 
cert. Possibly  Niles'  senile  personality  turned  many  against 
the  singer  too  soon  in  the  evening.  Maybe  some  expected  to 
see  Niles  disguised  as  a  beatnik  brunette,  fondling  a  guitar, 
singing  "Wildwood  Flower"  and  a  few  others  popularized  by 
"everybody  knows  who"  Whatever  the  reason  Niles  was  ac- 
cepted with  a,  not  all  too  convincing,  enhusiasm.  The  applause 
was  good  and  brought  an  encore.  But  this  I  think  was  due 
largely  to  his  last  ballad  "The  Hangman"  which  was  dramati- 
cally performed  to  say  the  least. 

I  thought  that  Niles  was  accomplished  but  limited.  His  voice 
was  fascinating  but  monotonous.  His  selection  of  songs  was 
"folky"  but  one  doubts  their  authenticity.  However,  with  the 
uniqueness  of  his  voice  and  his  delicate  playing,  it  was  not  hard 
to  enjoy  the  old  man's  performance — personally,  I  did. 
Billy  Weyman 


i£ea,  Iktoance's  3fttcJ) 

By  Jim  Bitten 

Money        Money        Money. 
Sewanee  has  money. 


Organs  are  very  popular  at  Sewanee. 
But  Sewanee  needs  more  money. 
Money        Money        Money. 

How  are  they  going  to  get  more  money? 

From  the  students  of  course. 

Poor  students.  .  .  .  Ha  ha  ha. 

The  University  has  hired  some  people. 

These  people  will  make  money  for  Sewanee. 

These  people  are  very  smart. 

They  are  called  B'nai  B'rith,  already. 

They  charge  five  dollars  for  pillows. 

Isn't  that  smart? 


"Be  of  Good  Faith 
hung  Gentlemen" 

Starting  tomorrow,  for  three  unbelievable  days,  Sewanee  wil! 
prove  once  more,  to  the  astonishment  of  most  of  us,  that  it 
hasn't  completely  lost  touch  with  the  outside  world  of  wine, 
women  and  song.  Homecoming  weekend  is  upon  us.  It  is  the 
vital  pause  from  the  gathering  momentum  of  the  new  semester. 
The  upperclassmen  know  all  about  it  but  most  of  us  have  spent 
the  past  week  planning  and  replanning  those  three  days.  It's 
the  best  thing  since  Christmas  Eve  when  we  were  kids.  Stu- 
gar  plums  have  given  way  to  colored  bands  and  amber  liquid. 
And  most  of  all,  girls.  For  sixty  glorious  hours  the  campus 
will  be  occupied  by  hordes  of  girls.  Girls  to  be  danced,  kiss- 
ed, snowed,  snaked,  pinned  and  dumped  on.  Nice  girls,  naughty 
girls,   tough   girls,   timid   girls,   sophisticated   college   girls   and 


Thei 


the  ball  j 


Saturday,  from  which  the  weekend 
raison  d'etre.  The  team  has  shown 
!  that  cliffhanger  with  Millsaps,  and 
t  like  foot- 


much   improvement  . 

this  should  be  a  really  fine  game.  Even  if  } 

ball,  the  cheerleaders  are  worth  coming  to  see. 

On  Friday  night  from  nine  to  one  is  the  German  Club  Dance. 
Last  year  the  revitalized  Germans  promoted  two  extremely 
successful  dances,  packing  the  Ormond-Simkins  ballroom  both 
times.  Friday  night  there  will  be  two  well-known  bands  and 
the  dance  should  be  bigger  and  better  than  ever  The  members 
of  the  Club  have  worked  hard.  Cough  up  the  three  toads  and 
come  on  down.    Everybody  else  will. 

The  remainder  of  the  weekend  is  left  pretty  much  to  one's 
own  devices.  After  six  womanless  weeks  one's  own  devices 
should  prove  sufficient.  However  the  weekend  should  work 
out  for  you,  enjoy  yourself,  and  remember:  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  Monday  morning. 

Bob  Bailey 


See  Mr  Hailmtonstein. 

Ha  ha  ha. 

He  rents  iceboxes  to  students. 

He  charges  three  months  in  advance. 

Sly  Mr.  Hamiltonstein. 

He  knows  Dean  Webb  will  take  them  out. 

Clever  Mr.  Hamiltonstein. 

He  won't  give  back  the  money. 

Isn't  that  a  clever  trick  to  play  on  the  students? 

Ha  ha  ha. 

See  the  stained  glass  windows. 

Stain         Stain        Stain. 

They  are  worth  a  lot  of  money. 

Money        Money        Money. 

We  can  learn  a  lot  from  stained  glass  windows. 

Who  needs  books? 

Book        Book        Book. 

This  is  how  many  books  we  have  in  the  library. 

What  we  need  is  a  bookie. 

Isn't  that  clever? 

Ha  ha  ha. 


An  Exclusive 
Interview. . . 


Being  somewhat  disturbed  by  the  wild  rumors  that  have 
circulated  about  the  flu,  the  Purple  asked  for  and  was  granted 
an  exclusive  telephone  interview  with  a  spokesman  for  the 
office  of  public  information  of  the  Surgeon  General,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.    Below  is  a  gist  of  that  interview. 

Q.  Is  a  serious  flu  epidemic  predicted  to  hit  the  United  States 
this  year? 

A.  Yes,  1962  has  been  predicted  to  be  a  "heavy  flu  year." 
Therefore  we  anticipate  a  serious  flu  epidemic. 

Q.  Upon  what  do  you  base  this  prediction,  and  how  serious 
do  you  predict  it  will  be? 

A.  Our  prediction  is  based  on  the  Surgeon  General's  Ad- 
visory Committee's  Report  on  the  History  of  Influenza.  As  for 
the  gravity  of  the  flu  outbreak,  it  definitely  will  not  be  as  seri- 
ous as  the  1917  Influenza  Epidemic,  but  will  be  more  like  the 
Asian  Flu  attacks  of  several  years  ago. 


Q.  What  preventive 


should  be  taken? 
take  the  flu  shot.     This  shot  is 
(1)   preg- 


A.  We  advise  everyone  \ 
especially  recommended  to  three  vulnerable 
nant  women,   (2)  people  over  45,  and  (3)  people  suffering  from 
chronic  ailments. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  concluding  remarks? 

A.  Yes.  For  further  and  more  detailed  information  about  the 
flu,  I  would  suggest  you  contact  your  state  health  service.  They 
will  be  able  to  give  you  more  specific,  regional  information. 

Therefore,  even  though  we  are  a  religious  school,  it  will  not 
be  necessai-y  to  perform  the  Dance  of  Death  or  to  light  votive 
candles  but  just  get  flu  shots,  which  will  be  available  free  of 
charge  soon    (probably  November  15th. 

Harwood  Koppel 


Autumn 


At  about  this  stage  the  first  rush  of  quizzes  and  papers  are 
bearing  down  on  us  hapless  students,  cleverly  timed  to  coin- 
cide with  the  party  weekend.  Perhaps  it's  anathema  to  sug- 
gest any  additional  diversion  from  studying;  but  have  you 
noticed  the  trees  lately? 

During  the  next  few  weeks  students  will  become  spectators 
to  the  annual  spectacular  of  autumn,  which  is  nowhere  more 
beautiful  than  here  at  Sewanee.  We  would  hardly  consider  it 
a  waste  of  time  to  wander  through  Abbo's  Alley  (to  Abbo, 
"the  ravine")  some  sunny  afternoon  (if  you  can  find  one)  and 
discover  why  William  Alexander  Percy  called  this  place  "Ar- 
cadia." One  needs  only  a  touch  of  aesthetic  sensibility  to  ap- 
preciate this  grand  exhibit  of  nature's  art.  And,  those  who  are 
a  little  more  responsive  to  such  things  will  likely  be  rewarded 
with  fleeting  moments  of  inspiration.  The  vast  variety  of  hard- 
woods and  shrubs  on  the  plateau  create  an  equally  variant 
panorama  of  color.  The  woods  are  swarming  with  squirrels 
this  year. 

Try  walking  slowly,  rather  aimlessly.  It's  a  good  way  to 
unwind.  A  drive  down  the  Alto  road  is  beautiful  and  well 
worth  the  gas.  If  you  have  a  camera,  get  some  color  film  and, 
most  likely,   you'll  capture  some  prize  snapshots. 

If  there  seems  to  be  some  chance  that  these  simpler  pleas- 
ures might  find  a  responsive  chord  in  your  date,  ytou  might 
risk  the  armor  of  ivy-league  sophistication  and  try  an  old- 
fashioned  stroll  in  the  woods.  This  could  conceivably  bring 
an  early  snowfall.  Be  careful,  though,  not  to  try  it  on  an  ob- 
viously impious  college  sophomore  with  only  the  aesthetic  re- 
wards in  mind.  She'll  never  believe  you.  But,  then,  "aes- 
thetic" has  many  connotations.  .  .  . 

Jody  Tremble 
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Playerof  the  Week 

Bob  Swisher,  a  Phi  Gam  freshman 
irom  Chattanooga  (where  he  was  all- 
city  in  three  sports),  was  selected  by 
the  Puhple  as  the  intramural  football 
player  of  the  week.  Bob  scored  six 
touchdowns  last  week  in  three  games 
and  played  tremendous  defensive  ball 
in  leading  the  Fijis  to  their  two  wins. 

Billy  Hoole,  SAE,  was  chosen  as 
runner-up  after  his  fine  performance 
this  week. 


Top  Ten 

s  (Lacy  made  it!) 

ama  (Continues  tough  s 

3.  Perm  State    (Heaven  help  Dietzel 
this  week) 

4.  Southern  Cal.  (Smelling  like  a 

5.  Ole  Miss    (Meredith   in  Oxford: 
Rebels  in  Jackson;   Walker  in  .  . 

6   L.  S.  U.    (Stovall  plus  one  helluva 
defense^ 

7.  Ohio  State  (Too  good  to  leave  out 

8.  Washington    (Who  cares!) 

9.  Arkansas   (Leaner  and  Meaner!) 
10.  Georgia  Tech    (Tiger  meat!) 


Hampden-Sydney  Falls  Prey 
To  Prowling  Sewanee  Tigers 


Scoring  Leaders 


G  TD"s  Pat's 


Swisher   (PGD) 
Myll    (BTP) 
Reynolds   (DTD 
Hoole    (SAE) 
Gates    (ATO) 


Intramural  Football 


This  week  has  proved  two  things: 
the  intramural  football  league  is  ex- 
tremely well  balanced  and  my  room- 
mate knew  nothing  about  the  teams 
before  making  his  predictions,  or,  if  he 

The  SAE  squad,  picked  to  finish 
eighth,  have  proven  to  be  the  greatest 


thr< 


they 


beaten  the  Theologs,  PGDs,  and  the 
KAs.  Billy  Hoole  has  been  amazing 
both  defensively  and  as  a  receiver. 
Eobby  Freyer's  passes  have  been  the 
n.ost  consistent  in  the  league.  Then 
there  is  Tillman  who  has  yet  to 
an  extra  point,  and  he's  not  running 
them  either. 

The  Delts  were  picked  to  finish  sixth; 
Ihe  Delts  are  in  second  place  pending 
Monday's  game.  T.  Sadler,  W.  Sadler, 


and  J.  Reynolds  have  been  the  big 
guns  in  victories  over  the  Independents 
and  KAs.  Now  standing  fourth 
two  wins  and  two  ties,  the  Betas  held 
the  ninth  position  in  the  pre-s< 
predictions.  They  have  handily  clob- 
bered   the    Sigma    Nus    and   Theolog: 


ind 


tied 


the 


■rhouses—  ATO  and  PDT. 


The  ATOs,  by  virtue  of  wins  over 
LCA  and  the  Independents,  are  in  third 
place.  Their  surprise  tie  with.  BTP 
raised  some  eyebrows.  However,  the 
strength  is  still  there  in  the  persons  of 
Stirling,  Ellzey,  and  hot-shot  freshman 
Day  Gates,  who  has  scored  three  touch- 
downs at  this  writing.  PDT  showed 
brute  strength  in  their  6-0  victory  over 
KS.  Bruce  Coleman  provided  the  tally 
in  that  game  by  running  back  an  in- 
terception sixty-five  yards.  He  could 
not  repeat  the  trick  in  the  Beta  game, 
however;   both   teams   went  scoreless. 

KA  has  been  possibly  the  biggest 
disappointment.  Losses  to  DTD  and 
SAE,  offset  only  by  a  win  over 
leaves  Kappa  Alpha  tied  for  sixth  with 
the  Theologs.  Until  Sunday,  the  Phi 
Gams'  one  bright  spot  was  freshmar 
end  Bob  Swisher,  who  ended  the  week 
with  six  touchdowns  in  three  games 
In  winning  two  and  losing  one  in  th< 
past  week,  PGD  did  not  look  steady 
until  Sunday's  tilt  with  the  Kappa  Sigs, 
which  the  former  won  19-0.  KS, 
predicted  fifth  place  ball  club,  has  yet 
to  win  its  first  game. 

Next  week's  best  games: 
Oct.  10— PDT  vs.  DTD   (tie) 
Oct.  15— ATO  vs.  KS   (ATO) 


Sewanee  smothered  Hampden-Syd-  i 
ney  22-7  to  register  victory  number 
one  for  1962  as  the  Tigers'  defense 
again  displayed  their  prowess.  Coach 
Majors  said  that  the  entire  line  ",  .  . 
played  fine  defensive  ball.  .  .  ."  Both 
tea  ms  fashioned  sustained  ground 
n  larches. 

M.  L.  Agnew  opened  up  the  game's 
scoring  by  plunging  over  from  the  one 
yard  line  with  six  minutes  left  in  the 
first  quarter,  following  a  fifty-three 
yard,  twelve  play  drive.  The  try  for 
point  failed,  and  the  quarter  ended 
with  Sewanee  leading  6-0. 

Sewanee's  lead  was  short-lived.  In 
the  second  quarter  Hampden-Sydney 
halfback  Dennis  Dills  ran  eight  yards 
to  tally  for  the  home  team.  Mitchell 
kicked  the  extra  point,  and  Sewanee 
went  to  the  dressing  room  trailing  7-6. 
That  one  point  lead  looked  good  un- 
til late  in  the  third  quarter.  It  was 
Agnew  again,  as  he  took  a  punt  on  the 
Sewanee  sixteen  and,  with  good  block- 
ing, went  all  the  way  to  score.  After  a 
pass  interference  penalty  against 
Hampden-Sydney  on  the  first  attempt, 
w  plunged  for  the  two  point  con- 
on  giving  Sewanee  a  14-7  lead, 
frustrated  Hampden-Sydney  ele- 
unable  to  move  the  ball  in  theii 


?wn  territory,  resorted  to  a  desperate 
passing  attack  in  the  fourth  quarter. 
Hger  guard  Jim  Stewart  grabbed  a  de- 
flected pass  at  his  own  forty-four  yard 
line  and  travelled  fifty-six  yards  for 
the  final  touchdown  in  the  closing  min- 
utes of  the  game.  Gill  successfully 
ran  for  the  points  after  touchdown  to 
wrap  up  the  afternoon's  scoring. 

This  week  Sewanee  plays  host  to  the 
Austin  College  Kangeroos  in  their 
homecoming  game  starting  at  2  p.m.  at 
Hardee  Field. 

After  their  first  two  games  junior 
tailback,  M.  L.  Agnew  with  330  total 
yards  (117  rushing,  213  passing)  leads 
the  Tigers  offensively.  Co-captaain 
Wallace  Pinkley  with  56  yards  (42 
rushing,  14  passing)   is  second. 


Sewanee  (22) 

H-S  (7 

First  downs 

14 

15 

Yards  rushing 

216 

197 

Yards  passing 

40 

64 

Passes  attempted 

10 

17 

Passes  completed 

3 

8 

Passes  intercepted 

2 

0 

Fumbles 

1 

Fumbles  lost 

0 

0 

Punts                    7 

for  a 

7  for 

32  yd.  avg. 

38  yd.  av 

Yds.  penalized 

109 

31 
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FROM  AN  ARTICLE  BY  SIR  MAURICE  BOWRA 
EDITED  BY  HARWOOD  KOPPEL 


Several  years  ago  a  distinguished  scholar  at  Oxford,  Sir 
Maurice  Bowra,  was  asked  to  describe  the  Oxford  system.  His 
description  grew  into  an  article  which  impressed  me  enough 
that  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  editing  it  in  order  to  present 
it  as  an  Editorial  Feature.  Perhaps  you  would-be  Oxonians 
and  just  plain  Anglophiles  will  agree  with  me  that  his  essay 
on  the  Oxford  way  of  learning  is  excellent 

In  1872  Oxford  proudly  celebrated  its  thousandth  anniver- 
sary. In  1949.  more  modestly,  it  celebrated  its  700th  anniver- 
sary. The  old  legend  that  the  college  had  been  founded  by 
Alfred  the  Great  in  the  Ninth  Century  is  no  longer  accepted 
Now  we  must  celebrate  a  more  prosaic  event,  the  $15,000  be- 
quest of  one  William  of  Durham,  which  was  used  to  establish 
Oxford's  first  college  in  1249.     In  such  ways  does  critical  his- 

This  reformed  chronology  still  leaves  a  sizable  past  But 
Ihough  Oxford  men  are  surrounded  by  its  monuments  at  every 
turn,  they  are  not  much  worried  by  it.  They  prefer  to  think 
that  they  are  up  to  date,  happily  at  home  in  the  modern  world, 
and  that  their  medieval  origins,  however  distinguished,  are 
little  more  than  agreeable  decorations. 

deceived.  Though  lectures  and 
i  abundantly  at  Oxford,  the  center  of  the  edu- 
is  still  the  ancient  tutorial  hour  in  which  an 
once  a  week  privately  reads  an  essay  to  his 
ses  it  with  him.  This  survival  of  the  medieval 
master"  is  the  ark  of  the  academic  covenant, 
ves,  as  it  always  has,  around  the 
"don." 
Dons,  whose  name  derives  from  the  Latin  dominus  (master), 
constitute  the  faculty  of  a  college.  But  the  word  "faculty" 
suggests  the  gulf  of  authority  which  separates  professors  and 
student  elsewhere.  Oxford's  colleges  are  actually  communi- 
ties of  scholars— dons  and  students.  And  no  one  at  Oxford 
thinks  it  incongruous  that  one  college,  All  Souls,  has  no  un- 
dergraduates at  all. 

The  ideal  don  is  still  the  "Clerk  of  Oxenford,"  of  whom 
Chaucer  says,  "And  gladly  wotde  he  lerne  and  gladly  teche." 
He  must  do  both.  He  must  be  a  scholar  formidably  armed 
over  a  wide  range  of  knowledge  and  a  human  being  able  to 


In    this    they 

rational  system 
undergraduate 
tutor  and  discu; 
"reading  with  a 


i  his  knowledge  to  others.  Above  all  he  must  make 
his  students  think  for  themselves.  Though  many  dons  give 
lectures,  it  is  the  weekly  tutorials  which  bring  their  full  abili- 
ties into  play.  A  tutorial  is  often  a  duel  between  two  agile 
gladiators.  The  student  reads  aloud  the  essay  he  has  written. 
His  don  listens  raptly  from  the  depths  of  his  armchair,  finger- 
tips together,  watching  through  half-closed  eyes,  waiting  for 
the  moment  of  carelessness  or  shaky  logic.  Nothing  brings  on 
such  withering  donnish  sarcasm  as  the  parroting  of  ideas  the 
student  found  in  some  other  scholar's  book.  The  youth  is  ex- 
pected to  think  for  himself,  to  strike  out  boldly  and  imagina- 
tively and  to  defend  himself  when  under  attack.  Between 
a  first-rate  don  and  a  bright  student  these  dialogues  some- 
times rise  to  a  brilliance  and  drama  that  rivals  any  theatrical 
performance  in  intellectual  excitement 

A  week  is  none  too  long,  students  find,  to  arm  for  their  tu- 
torial encounters.  Unlike  their  U.  S.  brethren,  JOxford  men 
are  not  expected  to  troop  obediently  from  one  required  lec- 
ture to  another.  They  are  free  from  this  sort  of  academic 
routine  and  may  spend  or  waste  their  time  as  they  please.  A 
student  may  bicycle  across  town  to  New  College  to  take  in 
Lord  David  Cecil's  lecture  on  19th  Century  novelists,  if  he 
feels  the  man  has  something  original  to  say.  But  since  most 
students  think  that  they  can  learn  more  in  15  minutes'  reading 
than  in  an  hour's  listening,  they  will  more  likely  spend  their 
mornings  in  the  Bodleian  and  other  libraries,  preparing  their 
weekly  essays.  Afternoons,  while  the  athletes  swarm  onto  the 
playing  fields,  others  may  boat  on  the  river  with  a  bottle  of 
wine,  dragging  it  behind  through  the  water  by  a  string  to  keep 
it  cool.  And  in  the  evenings  students  congregate  in  clubs, 
pubs  and  in  their  rooms  for  the  kind  of  conversation  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  most  Oxford  men,  forms  the  most  valuable  part 
of  their  college  education. 

Unlike  U.  S.  college  students,  who  spend  their  first  college 
years  shopping  around  in  different  liberal  arts  and  science 
courses  before  selecting  a  subject  to  "major"  in,  Oxford  men 
concentrate  on  one  broad  subject  from  the  very  beginning.  It 
is  assumed  that  they  arrive  already  equipped  with  all  the  basic 
liberal  education  they  need.  Each  student  straightaway  chooses 
a  single  subject  from  among  the  20  arts  and  science  fields  the 


university  offers  and  is  assigned  to  a  don  who  will  be  his  in- 
tellectual guide  during  his  first  year.  (Usually  a  student  is 
sent  to  a  different  don  each  year.)  The  most  demanding  sub- 
ject is  the  classics:  ancient  philosophy  and  history,  known 
simply  as  "Greats."  Only  about  10  percent  of  Oxford  men 
still  "read"  it,  but  a  student  who  earns  a  "first"  in  Greats  can 
be  counted  on  to  hold  down  any  position  of  responsibility  In 
later  life.  A  training  in  classics  seems  to  make  men  adaptable 
in  almost  any  circumstances.  Today  the  most  popular  hu- 
manities subjects  are  Modem  History  and  PPJ2.  (Philosophy, 
Politics  and  Economics),  sometimes  called  "Modern  Greats." 

The  humanities,  with  philosophy  at  their  center,  are  still  a 
main  concern  a  Oxford.  But  natural  science  advances  by 
leaps  and  bounds  and  has  its  own  great  performers.  The  hu- 
manists accept  science  with  regret  as  an  expensive  necessity — 
while  the  scientists  show  their  respect  for  the  humanities  by 
denouncing  modem  art.  Even  the  history  of  science,  which 
was  supposed  to  be  a  happy  meeting  place  for  both  parties,  is 
dismissed  by  most  scientists  as  useless  and  by  most  human- 
ists as  unintelligible.  In  the  past.  Oxford,  after  making  a  brave 
show  at  science,  has  usually  lapsed  into  more  congenial  stud- 
ies, but  this  time  science  seems  to  have  come  to  stay.  Nearly 
30  percent  of  Oxford  men  today  are  reading 
or  science,  A  large  share  of  the  g 
nual  subsidy  is  spent  on  scientific 
by  1962  Oxford  will  have  a  brand-i 
half  of  whose  students  will  be  scien 

With   the    modern   emphas 


in  mathematics 
vemment's  $6  million  an- 
jsearch  and  teaching.  And 
•w  college,  St  Catherine's, 
nee  students, 
competition,   and   with   the 


mass  of  Oxford  men  supported  by  state  grants,  some  of  the 
leisure  of  Oxford  life  is  evaporating.  Traditionally  vacations 
were  the  times  when  students  did  most  of  their  solid  reading. 
Today  many  students  find  themselves  forced  to  earn  money 
between  terms,  to  their  own  and  the  university's  loss.  But  Ox- 
ford, while  it  long  resists  change,  yields  gracefully  in  the  end 
without  compromising  its  old  traditions.  Few  who  know  her 
well  doubt  that  another  700  years  hence  men  will  still  think 
of  Oxford  with  the  same  affection  and  humor  as  Bernard  Shaw, 
who  asked,  "If  Oxford  is  not  high-brow,  what  on  earth  is  Ox- 
ford?" 
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THE  SEWANEE  PURPLE 

Pic  of  Cf licks 

ZAN  FURTWANGLER 

Friday  Owl:  Let's  Make  Love  with 
Marilyn  Monroe,  Yves  Montand,  and 
:ony  Randall.  The  late  Miss  Monroe 
plays  an  actress  in  an  off-Broadway 
show,  who's  chased  by  millionaire  Yves 
-  Montand.  In  order  to  get  around  Mari- 
lyn. Yves  joins  the  troup  and  every- 
i  one  falls  in  love.  There  are  good  songs 
I  (rendered  by  all),  good  humor  (rend- 
ered by  Tony  Randall},  and  three  not 
I  j-o  good  Cameo  appearances  (by  Mil-  I 
ton  Berie,  Bing  Crosby,  and  Gene  | 
Kelley).     Better  than  most  owls. 

Saturday  and  Monday:  Light  in  the 
Piazza  with  Olivia  de  Havilland,  Yvette 
I  Mimieux,  George  Hamilton,  and  Ros- 
!  sano  Brazzi..  This  was  one  of  the  bet- 
.  ter   pictures   that  appeared  last  season. 
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PlumNelly  Presents 
Annual  Art  Show 


Each  year  raising  its  artistic  head  out 
of  the  woods  of  Georgia  is  the  Plum 
Nelly  Clothesline  Art  Show.  Miss  Fan- 
nie Mennen,  the  founder,  is  presenting 
her  sixteenth  annual  show  this  Satur- 
day and  Sunday  (October  13th  and 
14th)  from  nine  'til  six.  Plum  Nelly, 
as  the  name  implies,  is  plum  out  of 
Tennessee  and  nelly  out  of  Georgia, 
located  on  Lookout  Mountain  between 
Trenton  and  Lafayette,  Georgia,  in  the 
unincorporated  community  of  New  Sa- 
lenv  (Still  confused?  It's  very  near 
Chattanooga,  Term.) 

It  offers  a  topnotch  arts  and  crafts 
show  in  the  beautiful  setting  of  a  sce- 

view  of  Johnson's  Creek.  Many  inter- 
esting articles  and  beautiful  folk  art  is 
displayed.  As  some  of  last  year's  visi- 
tors from  Sewanee,  the  Barretts  can 
tell  you  that  there  is  much  in  the  way 
of  paintings    (both  oils  and   watercol- 


■s).  drawings,  prints,  colleges,  and 
ulpture.  Odds  and  ends  like  drift- 
ood  and  pine  cones  are  available  as 
ell  as  some  jewelry,  weaving,  hand- 
rown  pottery,  and  laminated  glass. 
Plenty  of  parking  space  is  near  by  in 
large  field  adjoining  Plum  Nelly  at 
quarter  for  all  day. 


;  will  1 


the 

Door  pri; 

at  one  o'clock  and  again  at  five  both 
Saturday  and  Sunday.  The  prizes  in- 
clude craft  items,  original  works  and 
honey.  A  Sewanee  student  even  won  an 
oil  painting  last  year,  though  he  would 
probably  have  preferred  a  honey. 

For  the  Mountain  gourmets  the  ladies 
of  the  New  Salem  Methodist  Chuch 
will  operate  an  outdoor  restaurant- 
Such  exotic  dishes  as  barbecue  plates, 
hot  dogs,  and  homemade  chili  will 
grace  their  table.  For  the  unsophisti- 
cated, sandwiches  and  drinks  will  be 
served. 


IN    THE    COLLEGE 

BRAND  ROUND-UP 


BEAUTIFUL  19  INCH 
MOTOROLA  TELEVISION 
CONSOLE 

WHO  WINS:   Priz< 

number  of  points. 
RULES: 

1.  Contest  open  to  all  students. 

2.  Each  empty  package  submitted  on  Marlboro,  ', 
ment  or  Alpine  will  have  a  value  of  5  points. 

npty  package  submitted  on  Philip  Morris  I 
due  of  10  points. 


15,000 
University 
Empty 


4.  Closing   date     November  11,     2:00  p.m., 
Supply  Store. 

5.  No  entries  will  be  accepted  after  closing 
packages  must  be  submitted  in  bundles  of  100  pack- 
separating  5  and  10  point  packages. 

the  BRANDWAGON  .  .  .  it's  lots  of  fun! 
SAVE  YOUR  PACKS 


a  mother  (Olivia 
villand)  who  is  touring  Italy  with 
'ery  beautiful  daugh- 
aieux).  Though  the 
ears  old,  her  mind  is 
old  (she  was  kicked 
xmy  a  long  time  ago), 
ng  Italian  (George  Ham- 
ilton) meets  daughter  and  they  fall 
madly  in  love.  In  the  end  they  get 
married    and    live    happily    ever    after 

Silly  plot  perhaps,  but  thanks  to  the 
fine  acting  by  all,  good  direction,  and 
excellent  photography  of  Florence,  this 
flick  is  well  worth  seeing. 

Sunday  and  Tuesday:  State  Fair  with 
Pat  Boone,  Bobby  Darin,  Ann-Marga- 
ret, Alice  Faye,  Pamela  Tiffin,  Wally 
Cox,  and  Tom  Ewell.  State  Fair  was 
first  made  in  1933  and  was  a  hit.  In 
1945  Rodgers  and  Hammerstein  made 
it  into  a  hit  cinemusical.  Now  in  1962 
we  have  it  again  but  this  time  it  is  a  I 
miss  that  20th  Century  Fox  will  bi 
hitting   their    heads    against    the    wall 

There  is  only  one  reason  why 
one  should  want  to  go  see  this  i 
and  that  is  for  Ann-Margaret  who  is 
like  a  whirlwind  from  the  prairie. 
However,  if  anyone  should  decide  tc 
go,  proper  precautions  must  be  taken 
First,  ignore  the  fact  that  Pat  Boone 
is  in  it.  Second,  ignore  Bobby  Darin 
Third,  realize  this  is  Alice  Faye's  first 
effort  since  1946  and  she  now  is  middli 
aged.    Flip  a  coin  to  see  if  you  go. 

Wednesday,   Thursday,   and    Friday 
Boy's  Night  Out  with  Kim  Novak,  To- 
ny   Randall,     James    Gamer,    Howan 
Morris,  and  Howard  Duff.    Kim  Novak 
looks  beautiful  as  always.  Tony  Ran- 
dall   looks    as    best    the    script    allows 
..     The  rest  of  the  cast  look  o 
The  hilarious  plot  is  about  a  group 
uburban  husbands  who  long  for  an 
;own  pad  with  blonde.     But  when 
they  find  they  have  one,  they  get  cold 
feet.  Ha-Ha.     If  it  were  not  for  Kim's 
good  looks,  Tony's  comedy,  and  a  cle- 
ver  director   this   would   have   been   a 
total    loss.   As   it   stands   now.   it   is   a 
light,  amusing  evening  you  might  spend 
the  Union  Theatre,  if  you  don't  ex- 


Writers  Unite 

{Continued  from  page  1) 

writing  has  improved)  we  urge  that 
he  do  so.  Submissions  are  considered 
anonymously.      Subjective 


You  i 


wha 


Persons   who  submit   should   submit 

gories:  Poetry,  short  story,  humorous 
essay,  or  miscellaneous  fiction.  The 
work  must  be  created  from  the  psyche. 
It  must,  in  short,  be  literature. 

Those  students  who  wish  to  submit 
to  Sopherim  must  turn  in  their  sub- 
missions to  me  no  later  than  midnight, 
Sunday,  October  21st.  Submissions 
should  be  typewritten,  and  signed  in 
pencil,  I  can  be  reached  at  Barton  14. 
the  Delt  Tables,  or  through  the  Stu- 
dent Post  Office. 


Myers  Cleaners 
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%A  FASHIONS 

BY  0.  E.  SCHOEFFLER,  ESQUIRE'S  Fashion  Director 

In  Fall  a  young  man's  fancy  turns  to  femmes,  football  and  fashions. 
Space  and  discretion  rule  out  a  rundown  on  femmes  or  football,  but 
let's  take  a  look  at  the  latest  Fall  Fashions  for  '-'lored  apparel. 
They  should  capture  the  fancy  of  every  young  m 

RETURN  OF  THE  MAN  IN  THE  GRAY 

FLANNEL  SUIT—  From  campus  to  Mad- 
ison Avenue,  the  practical  gray  flannel  is 
back,  but  in  new,  lighter  gray  tones  than 
those  of  the  deep,  dark  past.  This  styling. 
of  course,  is  natural  shoulder,  with  center 
vent  and  trim  trousers.  While  the  3-button 
jacket  retains  its  perennial  popularity, 
the  more  vigorous  appearing  JFK  2-but- 
ton  model  is  an  exciting  new  development 
that  will  definitely  be  big  on  campus  this 
year.  For  the  adventuresome  there  are 
chalk  stripes  and  pin  stripes  in  these  new 
lighter  gray  flannels,  as  well  as  in  the 
dressier  dark  blue  unfinished  worsteds  for 
after-dark  wear. 

BROWN  IS  BUSTING  OUT  ALL  OVER 

. . .  replacing  olive  as  the  most  popular 
color  on  campus  this  Fall.  In  every  fashion 
category — and  especially  in  tailored  ap- 
parel—brown is  setting  the  tone. 
Throughout  the  spectrum,  from  deep  car- 
bon brown  unfinished  worsteds  to  more 
relaxed  grayish  brown  flannels,  brown  is 
big  news.  You'll  find  most  of  the  newer 
items  in  accessories — belts,  shirts,  neck- 
wear and  knitwear — keyed  to  coordinate 
with  the  big  boom  in  brown. 

NEW  TWIST  IN  TWILL  -  The  gabardine  type  twill  suit  is  back  - 
but  something  new  has  been  added.  This  season  gabardine  twill  is 
lighter  and  more  comfortable  than  ever  before,  giving  you  smooth, 
sleek  fashion  in  light  color  tones  —  weighted  and  woven  for  com- 
fort throughout  most  of  the  year.  Take  a  look  at  one  of  these  new 
twills  in  popular  natural  tan  —  it's  a  natural  fashion  first.  And, 
while  it's  no  longer  news,  the  Glen  Urquhart  plaid  is  definitely  a 
contender  on  the  fashion  scene  —  in  muted  gray  and  olive  plaids. 

STONE  WALLS  DO  NOT  A  PRISON  MAKE ,..»» striped  shirk 

a  convict's  garb.  More  and  more  striped  oxford  shirts  are  on  the 
scene  —  in  blue  and  white,  olive  and  white  and  gray  and  white 
The  plain-point  button-down  collar  remains  the  favorite,  with 
somewhat  longer,  3"  point  lengths  now  the  rule.  For  a  change  of 
pace  try  a  snap-tab  collar  in  either  solid  or  pattern,  with  a  plain 

IT'S  NECK  AND  NtUK...  i„  the  race  for 

neckwear  popularity  ..  .with  Regimental 
stripes  and  soft  madder  prints  and  figures 
headed  for  a  photo  finish.  Regimentals,  in 
bolder  and  brighter  colors,  still  lead  the 
field.  But  madders  in  wool  challis  and 
foulards  are  coming  up  fast.  A  safe  bet  is 
to  have  several  lengths  of  both  in  your 
wardrobe.  * 


Cowan  Shoe  Center 

For  the  finest  in  Shoe  repair 
and  Service 

Cowan,  Tennessee 
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The  Fuller  Brush  Co. 


The  Finest  Line  of 
ooth  brushes,  Household 
Aids}  Cosmetics  and 
Hairbrushes  will  be  repre- 
sented in  Sewanee  This  Fall 
by  JAMES  SANDERS. 


POETRY  CONTEST:  WIN  A  STEAK 

CLARAMONT 

CLARA  AND  TOM  SHOEMATE 
Sewanee  Tennessee 


Beer  and  steak, 
Reminds  me  of  Fall, 
A  happy  man,  they  n 
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Sarah  Miller  Is  Homecoming  Queen 


The  contest  for  the  selection  of 
Homecoming  Queen,  sponsored  by  the 
Blue  Key  Club,  was  held  quite  infor- 
mally on  Saturday  morning  in  Guerry 
Hall  Auditorium.  Two  of  Sewanee's 
own  reputable  bachelors — Mr.  Charles 
M.  Einnicker  and  Dr.  Hugh  H.  Cald- 
well— combined  forces  with  Mr.  Wil- 
liam T.  Cocke  for  the  judicial  honors. 
They  pooled  their  expertise  and  chose 
Miss  Sarah  Miller  <KA  representative) 

Her  majesty's  non-arithmetic  statis- 
tics give  her  home  town  as  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  and  her  school  as  Converse  Col- 
lege. 

Ed  Hatch,  debonair  president  of  Blue 
Key,  directed  the  contest'  activities.  In 
the  typical  semi -finalists  fashion  he 
asked  two  questions:  one  serious, 
"What  do  you  like  best  about  Sewa- 
nee?"  and  one  humorous,  "What  would 
you  do  at  the  end  of  the  dance  if  you 
could  not  find  your  date?"  (or  in  this 
case  maybe  not  so  humorous  to  some). 

Most  answers  for  the  first  question 
included  the  "campus",  the  "friendly 
atmosphere'  and  the  "boys."  Mary 
Lou  Rhody  (BTP)  from  Kentucky 
liked     Sewanee's     "seclusion."     Second 


runner-up,  Mary  Ann  Giles  (SAE) 
thought  Sewanee  was  "a  beautiful 
place  and  a  world  unto  itself."  First 
runner-up,  Lucille  McGlohon  (PGD), 
a  student  at  Middle  Tennessee  State 
College,  was  impressed  with  the  "stress 
that  Sewanee  puts  on  scholarship."  Dur 
Queen  liked  the  fact  that  "everybody 
seemed  to  mix  so  well"  inspite  of  the 
many  fraternities. 

The  panic  question,  i.e.  the  humor- 
ous one  (?)  about  losing  their  date, 
drew  typical  replies  of  "I  would  go 
looking  for  him."  and  "I  would  get  a 
ride  home  with  someone  I  knew."  Bru- 
cia  Pearce  (Indep.)  would  look  for  him 
or,  if  she  could  not  find  him,  the  next 
most  "reliable"  person.  Dolly  Rose 
(LCA),  a  student  at  MTSC  from  Co- 
lumbia, Term.,  would  "try  not  to  lose 
him  in  the  first  place."  Nancy  Hitchens 
fDTD)  from  Darien,  Conn,  replied,  "It 
depends  on  my  date,  I  would  hunt  him 
if  I  really  wanted  to  keep  him."  The 
witty  school  teacher  from  Tallahassee. 
Fla.,  Mary  Ann  Giles,  drew  a  round  of 
applause  from  the  audience  when  she 
very  acutely  answered,  "There  are  so 
many  prospects  at  Sewanee  that  there 
wouldn't  be  any  problem." 


Miss  Clara  Buys  Mountain  Castle 
Plans  Opening  for  Commencement 


Miss  Clara  has  purchased  the  pal; 
tial  home  of  the  Pattons,  located  on  the 
Natural  Bridge  Road,  four  miles  from 
Sewanee.  It  is  surrounded  by  75  acres 
of  lovely  woodlands  and  is  situated  on 
the  brink  of  the  mountain  overlooking 
Lost  Cove.  This  property  is  within  ten 
minutes  from  the  center  of  the  Uni- 
versity. It  is  the  intent  of  Miss  Clara 
to  convert  this  mountain  castle  into 
another  Claramont  to  supplement  and 
complement  the  services  of  the  Sewa- 
nee Inn  and  Claramont  Restaurant  here 
on  the  campus.  Miss  Clara  will  con- 
tinue  to  manage  and  operate  the  Se- 

"With  the  increasing  requests  for  ac- 
commodations, parties  and  refreshments 
.it  the  Sewanee  Inn  and  Claramont," 
said  Miss  Clara,  "additional  facilities 
in  order  that  the  alumni  students  and 
friends  of  the  University  may  be  ac- 
commodated are  necessary.  The  new 
Claramont  Castle  Court  will  cater  es- 
pecially to  those  groups  and  parties 
now  overcrowding  the  Sewanee  Inn." 

It  is  impossible  for  any  of  us  to  ex- 
press our  gratitude  to  Miss  Clara  for 
her  charming  hospitality  here  at  Se- 
wanee over  the  years.  We  can  only 
say  that  we  are  extremely  pleased  to 
learn  that  she  will  be  exending  this 
graciousness  to  more     of     our     guests 


We'r 


that 


be  delighted  to  know  that  the  new 
Claramont  Castle  Court  will  be  open 
for  guests  before  Commencement.  This 
will    surely   ease  the   lodging  problem 


the  school  year.  Once  again,  many 
thanks  and  much  good  luck  to  Miss 
Clara  in  the  opening  of  the  Castle 
Court. 


St.  Luke's  Seminary 
Holds  Celebration 

Throughout  much  of  Christendom, 
today,  October  18,  is  being  observed 
as  the  Feast  of  Saint  Luke  the  Evan- 
gelist. In  special  recognition  to  its  pa- 
tron saint,  he  Saint  Luke's  Seminary  i 
conducting  its  annual  celebration  o 
worship,  instruction,  and  entertain- 
men,  it  has  been  announced  by  Rober 
C.  Johnson,  president  of  the  Saint 
Luke's  Society. 

All  Seminary  alumni  have  been 
vited  for  the  occasion.  Dean  and  Mrs. 
Alexander  will  welcome  them  for  Tea 
at  the  Deanery  at  4  p.m.  Evening 
Prayer  is  scheduled  in  Saint  Luke 
Chapel  at  5:30  p.m.  The  traditional 
Junior  Class  Skit,  which  will  be  pre- 
sented at  Guerry  Hall,  will  follow  and 
will  provide  the  first  year  theologs  with 
an  opportunity  for  lampooning  the  up- 
per-clossmen  and  faculty.  A  buffet  din- 
ner and  dance  will  conclude  the  eve- 

The  observance  will  continue  Friday 

Holy  Communion  will  be  celebrated  a 

7  a.m.  in  the  Chapel.    Later,  the  day': 

(Continued  on  page  jour) 
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Sewanee  Celebrates  Homecoming 
In  Old  Hard-Rolling  Fashion 


Fraternity  parties  this  weekend,  other 
than  the  open  dances,  tended  to  be  se- 
cretive. Almost  nobody  in  the  fra- 
ternities have  any  idea  of  what  they 
did.  But  the  Purple,  in  accordance  with 
its  policy  of  "Full  steam  ahead,  damn 
the  censors,"  has  delved  into  the  mat- 
ter and  brought  to  light  the  following 


ATO, 


AT© 

is  we  have  been  able 
to  uncover,  did  something.  Exactly 
what  it  was  they  did,  nobody  knows, 
other  than  the  dance  Saturday  night 
with  the  Capaers  from  Nashville.  They 


had  ! 


WalBh-EIIett  Hall  t 


ssful 


BTP 
The  Betas,  according  to  our  under- 
cover agents,  had  a  dinner  at  the  house 
Satuday  evening,  followed  by  a  dance. 


The  band  was  the  Impacts  from  Deca- 
tur, Alabama.  They  had  some  "infor- 
mal parties"  someone  said.  The  Betas, 
however,  all  agreed'  that  they  had  a 
good  time. 

DTD 

The  Delts  didn't  even  have  a  band, 
They  were  suppoed  to  have  the  Jets, 
but  somewhere  between  there  and  here 
they  got  waylaid  at  some  little  road- 
side tavern.  Meanwhile,  back  a 
Delt  house,  the  music  system  (built- 
in)  blasted  out  with  "You've  Got  tht 
Right  String,  But  the  Wrong  Yoyo.' 
They  also  had  a  picnic  supper  plui 
beer  blast  at  the  pavillion  by  the  new 
lake  on  Friday  and  a  buffet  supper 
Saturday.  They  had  some  "informal 
parties"  someone  said. 

LCA 

The  Lambda    Chis    commenced    this 
Homecoming  with  something  nebulous 


and  evasive  Friday.  They  had  a  back 
yard  BBQ  for  members  and  their  dates 
Saturday  night,  followed  by  entertain- 
ment from  the  Dick  Cotton  Band  from 
Nashville.  They  had  some  "informal 
laid. 


KA 
The  KAs  awoke  to  party  weekend 
with  a  breakfast  at  Tubby's  Saturday 
morning.  This  was  followed  by  a 
breakfast  on  Sunday  morning.  Nobody 
will  tell  what  they  ate  Saturday  morn- 
ing, but  the  Sabbath's  main  course  was 
tomato  juice.  Saturday  night  they 
blasted  out  with  the  Lots  of  Papa 
troupe  from  Atlanta  (a  Southern 
band).  You  could  hear  them  all  the 
way  up  to  the  Delt  house.  They  had 
some  "informal  parties" 


KS 
The  men  of  the  cadeucis  had  some 
"informal  parties"  someone  said.  They 
had  the  Shamrocks  from  the  Cultural 
Center  of  the  South  (Chattanooga), 
?j\d  a  good  time  was  had  by  all,  ac- 
cording to  Dean  Webb.  Several  mem- 
bers delighted  the  group  by  playing 
the  Elephant  Game  {What  was  that 
t>bout  the  trunk?),  and  singing  lively 
solos  over  the  microphone. 

PDT 

The  castle-cats  had  the  Roller  Coast- 
ers plus  the  Clovers,  held  over  from 
some  place  or  other.  They  were  slated 
to  have  Dr.  Feelgood  and  the  Interns, 
but  they  obviously  fell  in  with  the  pro- 
fligate Jets.  (They  were  also  going  to 
have  an  entertainer  who  could  turn 
herself  inside  out  by  doing  the  Moebius 
Strip,  but  no  one  could  find  her.)  They 
also  had  some  "informal  parties"  some 


laid. 


PGD 


The  Phi  Gams  had  a  group  who  seem 

to  find  their  way  back  to  the  Fiji  house 
again  and  again,  fortunately  for  the 
Fijis.  They  are  the  Viva-Tones,  a 
swinging  group  from  Chatty.  They 
sang  and  played  and  sang  and  played. 
It  was  also  rumoured  that  their  sarong 
and  grass -skirters  had  some  "informal 

SAE 
The  men  of  SAE,  flushed  from 
winning  the  house  decoration  contest, 
held  an  "informal  party"  Friday  after 
the  game.  (They  also  held  an  "infor- 
mal party"  Thursday  night  for  pur- 
poses of  building  a  house  decoration. 
It  was  rumored  that  the  refreshments 
were  screwdrivers.)  The  Playboys 
from  Nooga  graced  the  house  both  Fri- 
ay     afternoon     and     Saturday     night. 

INDEPENDENTS 
The  Independents,  still  coming 
through,  held  a  buffet  supper  Friday 
ight  for  members  only.  On  Saturday 
ight  they  entertained  the  campus  with 
the  Majesties  from  Decherd.  One  inde- 
pendent told  me  (in  strictest  confi- 
')  that  they  also  had  some  "in- 
formal parties." 


Ill  Get  Gowns  on  Founders'  Day 


Preceding  a  delightful  fifty  minute 
peech  the  following  were  installed  in- 
o  the  O.  G.  at  the  Founders'  Day 
eremony  in  All  Saints'  Chapel,  Oct.  10: 
M.  L.  Agnew,  H.  L.  Babbitt,  C.  S. 
labcock,  R.  F.  Baker,  R.  K.  Bennett, 
W.  T.  Bertrand,  R.  R,  Black,  A.  M. 
Bostick,  D.  W.  Bulcao,  H.  A.  Burns, 
W.  H.  Byrnes,  E.  B.  Clark,  D.  C. 
Clough,  T.  S.  Collins,  D.  H.  Darst,  R. 
P.  Davis,  M.  M.  DeBakey,  F.  C.  De- 
Saix,  G.  E.  Deshon,  R.  B.  Dobbin. 
C.  P.  Donnelly,  K.  Dormeyer,  H.  C. 
ozier,  P.  N.  Dunbar,  D.  D.  Duncan, 
J.  D.  Duncan,  T.  F.  Eamon,  R.  F.  Ellig, 
H.  Ferguson,  T.  W.  Floyd,  D.  M.  Fogg, 


B.  A.  Foster,  J.  B.  Fretwell,  W.  B.  Gib- 
son, C.  E.  Goodman,  E.  W.  Gosnell, 
J.  A.  Griswold,  J.  S.  Guignard,  W.  W. 
Haden,  T.  B.  Hall,  W.  A.  Hamilton, 
E.  B.  Hannum,  W.  W.  Heard,  K.  G 
Henry,  L.  H.  Hunt,  P.  B.  Huntley. 

J.  P.  Ingle,  J.  H.  Ingram,  W.  E.  F. 
James,  G.  P.  Jones,  W.  W.  Kirby- 
Smith,  C.  P.  Kirchen,  J.  A.  Koger,  K. 
T.  Lawrence,  A.  L.  Lear,  R.  B.  Lee, 
W.  B.  Lee,  A.  H.  Lumpkin,  J.  S.  Mc- 
Daniel,  J.  D.  McDowell,  H.  C.  McGin- 
nis,  E.  A.  McLellan,  F.  C.  Marbury, 
R.  L.  Mason,  E.  M.  Meek,  A.  P.  Mester- 
hazy,  A.  Miller,  M.  H.  Moisio,  D.  E. 
Myers,  P.  A.  MyU,  J.  P.  Newcum,  H.  A. 


Noel,  F.  D.  Nowlin,  J.  A.  Owens,  P.  T. 
Pandolfi,  N.  Patton,  J.  G.  Paty,  J.  M, 
Pemberton,  F.  L.  Pinney,  J.  S.  Price. 

W.  F.  Roeder,  T.  J.  Rucker,  W.  H. 
Rue,  J.  P.  Sanders,  J.  D.  Seiters,  W.  G. 
Smith,  H.  L.  Snyder,  M.  S.  Speer,  R. 
E.  Stanford,  W.  A.  C.  Stuart,  F.  W. 
Stubblefield,  C.  T.  Sullivan,  J.  S. 
Swann,  J.  Taylor,  R.  W.  Thomas,  C. 
D.  Thoreson,  A.  K.  Tomlinson,  H.  R. 
Trumbull,  C.  N.  Turner,  J.  W.  Turn- 
er, G.  R.  Usher,  W.  S.  Wade,  A.  M. 
Wallace,  M.  M.  Webbe,  W.  M.  Wey- 
man,  W.  B.  Wheeler,  K.  M.  Wiggins, 
C,  R.  Wilson,  J.  K.  Wimer,  J.  W.  Win- 
kleman,  D.  H.  Wright,  R.  R.  Zodin. 


Congra  tit  la  tions! 

Congratulations  are  due  Sewanee.  You  have  really  revived 
an  ancient  and  honorable  tradition,  that  of  a  hard-rolling  party 
weekend.  You  have  vindicated  Sewanee's  name.  You  have 
restored  the  Mountain  to  the  former  greatness  as  a  center  of 
hell-raising  activity.    Now  we  may  hold  our  heads  high.      ' 

Special  congratulations  are  due  the  German  Club  members 
for  the  top-notch  dance,  and  due  former  G.  C.  President  Dick 
Greene  who  deserves  much  credit  for  suggesting  and  booking 
Maurice  Williams  and  Company.  Thanks  should  go  to  Bud 
Roeder  for  his  fine  job  as  decorations  chairman  for  the  dance, 
and  to  the  many  other  students  and  residents  who  contributed 
their  time  and  services-  After  this  weekend  we  can  be  proud. 
As  one  long-time  Sewanee  matron  blurted  out  as  she  knocked 
the  wind  out  erf  me  with  her  hearty  slap,  '\Sewanee  is  herself, 

Harwood  Koppel 


"'Breath/ess" 


By  Harry   Mulldon 

Cinema  lovers  on  the  mountain  will  have  the  rare  oppor- 
tunity Friday  October  19,  of  seeing  Breathless,  which  is  con- 
sidered by  many  as  the  greatest  at  the  New  Wave  of  French 
movies.  This  movie,  which  reflects  much  of  contemporary 
French  philosophical  thought  brings  to  the  screen  what  might 
be  called  cubistic  cinema.  The  camera  wheels,  reverses,  and 
crowds  up  close  so  rapidly  that  a  cubsitic  sense  of  evolving 
relativity  is  created. 

The  plot  of  Breathless  is  quite  simple.  A  young  Parisian 
drifter  steals  a  car  in  Marseilles,  kills  a  policeman  who  fol- 
lows him,  hides  out  in  Paris  with  an  American  girl  (pregnant 
by  him)  while  he  tries  to  collect  money  owed  for  past  thefts 
so  that  he  can  run  off  with  her  to  Italy,  and  is  finally  shot 
by  the  police  while  running  away. 

Goddard  presents  this  subject  in  perfect  unity  with  the  form 
used.  It  is  hoped  that  all  Sewanee  students  and  residents  will 
take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  and  see  the  Cinema  Guild's 
showing  of  Breathless  at  Guerry  Auditorium,  Friday  night  at 
8:15. 


Co  tijr  Ergrnts 


As  you  venerable  Regents  meet  today  and  tomorrow  every- 
one will  be  on  his  best  behavior.  Meals  will  be  delicious.  Per- 
sonnel will  be  courteous.  Tours  of  the  Mountain  will  be  de- 
lightful and  problem-free.  No  doubt  you  gentlemen  will 
conclude  that  Sewanee  is  that  Utopia  that  we  all  know  it  is. 

But,  perhaps,  there  will  be  at  least  one  jarring  note;  a  drop- 
ped fork,  a  snide  remark  about  student  medical  care,  or  an 
unscheduled  tour  of  health  facilities.  Perhaps,  worse  still,  some 
unknowing  person  will  mention  bed  sores  ...  or  glass  splint- 
ers in  a  so-called  'dressed"  wound  (only  discovered  several 
weeks  later  by  competent  family  physician)  ...  or  no  x-rays 
at  night  even  if  one  might  have  a  broken  bone  (Walk  on  it! 
Sit  on  it!  Who  cares?)  ...  or  about  how  someone  fdrgot  to 
order  flu  shot  vaccine  until  much  student  pressure  was  brought 
to  bear  There  was  a  difference  of  opinion  about  the  value  of 
the  shots  between  the  Surgeon  General,  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
certain  local  witch  doctors  even  though  over  a  dozen  students 
had  bad  cases  of  the  flu.)  ...  or  such  a  classic  statement  as: 
'Take  these  pink  pills  and  get  plenty  of  rest,  nowadays  mono 


In  self  protection  and  common  sense,  we  suggest  that  some- 
thing should  be  done.  Our  desire  is  not  a  personal  vendetta 
against  any  scapegoat  but  an  unrelenting  vendetta  against  in- 
efficiency, callousness,  and  inadequacy.  We  ask,  that  you,  the 
Regents,  who  are  not  subject  to  pressure  and  influence,  to  make 
a  thorough  investigation  into  what  we  feel  is  the  medieval  Ox- 
onian approach  to  student  health  care. 

Harwood  Koppel 


As  the  title  subtlety  suggests  this  article  deals  with  the  re- 
lation between  art  and  Sewanee,  or  rather,  lack  of  it. 

I  don't  want  to  imply  in  any  way  that  Sewanee  is  deficient 
in  artistic  endeavors.  Mr.  Barrett  and  Dr.  Lemonds  have  as 
heads  of  their  respective  departments  greatly  enriched  the 
communities  cultural  background.     They     are     to     be     justly 

All  of  man's  art,  however,  cannot  be  encompassed  in  music 
or  the  visual  arts.  One  of  the  very  basic  forms  of  man's  ex- 
pression has  been  completely  overlooked  at  Sewanee.  Archi- 
tecture is  the  art  form  of  which  I  speak.  The  general  reader 
is  not  to  be  too  heavily  chastized  if  he  has  not  considered  Ar- 
chitecture an  art  form  before  now.  Most  of  the  structure  de- 
sign that  he  has  experienced  (especially  on  the  Mountain) 
could  hardly  be  considered  as  expressive  of  anything.  It  has 
been  only  in  the  past  thirty  or  forty  years  under  the  guidance 
of  geniuses  like  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  and  some  of  his  Euro- 
pean contemporaries  that  Architecture  has  been  resurrected 
as  an  art  form  of  any  consequence.  You  will  notice  my  use 
of  the  word  resurrected.  I  use  this  term  because  many  con- 
sider Architecture  to  be  the  mother  of  the  arts. 

One  of  man's  first  interests  was  in  a  shelter  from  the  ele- 
ments. When  he  was  sufficiently  far  enough  along  on  the  de- 
velopment scale  to  express  himself  visually  the  walls  of  these 
shelters  served  as  canvasses.  When  he  became  sophisticated 
enough  to  more  clearly  define  his  deities  he  built  vast  and 
impressive  structures  to  their  glory.  What  he  thought  of  him- 
self was  not  overlooked  as  witnessed  by  the  pyramids  and  the 
abortive  tower  of  Babylon.  Many  of  the  structures  of  early 
man  have  been  lost  to  the  sands  of  time,  but  those  that  do 
remain  aid  archeology  in  determining  the  genius  of  a  people. 

This  is  not  meant  to  be  a  history  of  Architecture  so  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  somewhere  in  the  latter  years  of  mans 
development  he  stopped  creating  and  began  to  copy  the  ac- 
complishment of  his  predecessors.  The  reasons  for  this  par- 
ticular artistic  regression  are  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article 
and  are  mainly,  questions  for  conjecture  only. 

In  observing  the  modem  Architectural  scene  what  we  find 
are  copies  and  very  bad  copies  at  that  Even  much  of  what 
is  so-called  contemporary  design  is  lacking  in  any  real  cre- 
ative effort.  It  would  seem  that  modern  man  has  nothing 
more  to  say  about  himself  and  his  surroundings.  The  reader 
will  understandably  point  to  fine  works  of  art  in  music,  paint- 
ing, and  literature  in  defense  of  man's  artistic  abilities.  It  is 
true  that  individual  men  have  distinguished  themselves  in 
these  fields  but  you  have  to  realize  that  the  writer  and  the 
artist  have  a  great  deal  more  freedom  than  the  Architect. 

If  I  had  the  talent  I  could  sit  down  and  write  the  great 
American  novel  that  we're  all  waiting  for.  If  modem  society 
were  too  stupid  to  realize  my  accomplishment  I  could  stick  it 
on  a  shelf  and  wait  for  society  to  catch  up.  The  same  is  true 
with  the  painter  and  the  musician.  The  Architect  however  is 
in  the  peculiar  position  of  depending  almost  entirely  on  pub- 
lic acceptance  before  he  can  create.  Few  Architects  if  any 
are  sufficiently  blessed  materially  so  as  to  be  able  to  build  a 


structure  and  wait  for  somebody  to  move  in.  This  also  ex- 
plains why  Architecture  more  than  any  of  the  other  arts  re- 
flects the  true  "inner  self  of  society. 

Now  that  I  have  beat  around  some  2,000  odd  years  of  bushes 
we  reach  my  point.  Why  does  an  institution  dedicated  to  the 
discovery  and  teaching  of  truth  overlook  completely  one  as- 
pect of  man's  endeavors  to  express  his  truth? 

The  main  reasons  I  can  find  that  people  object  to  the  use  of 
creative  design  on  the  Mountain  are:  (a).  It  would  go  against 
tradition,   (b).  It  wouldn't  fit  in  with  the  surroundings. 

As  for  objection  a.  you  only  have  to  look  around  you  to 
see  that  many  institutions  with  much  longer  and  more  dis- 
tinguished traditions  than  ours  (such  as  Yale,  Princeton,  etc.) 
have  begun  to  look  to  the  creative  Architect  for  their  new 
structures.  I  would  rather  think  that  the  use  of  moden  man's 
Architecture  is  in  keeping  with  tradition.  We  no  longe: 
the  Physics  or  Math  of  the  Middle  Ages  why  should  ■ 
its  Architecture. 

As  for  the  inability  of  modem  creative  design  to  fit  into  the 
atmosphere  of  a  beautiful  campus,  it's  not  true.  What  the 
objector  has  probably  done  is  to  conjure  up  a  mental  picture 
of  some  building  he  has  seen  that  was  called  contemporary  and 
stick  it  next  to  the  Chapel.  Even  if  this  building  were  a  good 
example  of  creative  design  it  was  not  brought  into  existence 
for  Sewanee.  There  is  no  suck  a  thirty  as  contemporary  de- 
sign per  se.  In  good  Architecture  as  in  good  art  there  is  no 
repetition.  Each  creation  is  brought  into  being  for  a  particular 
place,  for  a  particular  purpose,  and  most  important  for  a  par- 
ticular expression. 

This  university  is  about  to  build  one  of  the  most  important 
structures  that  man  uses.  Within  a  library  is  contained  the 
record  of  man— his  successes,  his  failures,  and  his  aspira- 
tions as-  to  his  existence.  I  feel  that  this  building,  jj=rhaps 
more  than  others,  should  reflect  throughout  the  structure  the 
noble  purpose  for  which  it  stands.  No  doubt  the  library  will 
be  dedicated  to  the  glory  of  God,  as  it  should.  Surely  what  we 
dedicate  to  God  ought  to  the  best  we  have  to  offer  and  not  a 
poor  copy  of  what  men  of  another  time  created. 

I  would  like  to  issue  a  challenge  to  the  guiding  fathers  of 
this  institution.  DO  NOT  CLOSE  YOUR  MINDS  TJO  EX- 
PRESSION OF  MAN-AT  LEAST  CONSIDER  THE  POSSI- 
BILITY OF  THIS  ARGUMENT'S  TRUTH.  Surely  a  closed  mind 
is  a  dangerous  thing  to  have  in  an  institution  with  the  future 
this  one  seems  to  have.  I  for  one  believe  that  man  has  (not 
said  his  last  word  in  any  field  or  any  art.  Certainly  tfot  in 
Architecture. 


Cbc  ^rtoanrc  fhirple 
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Dear  Son. 

Gareth  S.  Aden,  Freshman 
Washington  and  Lee  University 
Lexington,  Virginia 
Dear  Son, 

Advice  is  an  incorrigible  vice  of  pa- 
renthood, and  you  can  only  take  con- 
solation (or  chagrin)  in  the  fact  that 
you  will  yourself  succumb  to  it  in  the 
fullness  of  time.  But  let  me  try  to 
bring  it  all  together  once  more — just 
once  more — and  I  will  promise  to  try 
to  do  better  in  the  future. 

I  sent  you  to  the  school  you  are  at- 
tending because  I  thought  it  good,  be- 
cause I  thought  it  offered  you  the  most 
versatile  possibilities  of  a  rounded  edu- 
cation that  I  could  ascertain.  Whether  I 
misjudged  must  await  the  test,  but  that 
is  what  I  strove  for — a  comprehensive 
opportunity  for  quality  of  every  kind. 
What  do  I  expect  of  you  in  return? 
Nothing,  I  hope,  that  you  would  not 
want,  or  that  it  would  not  profit  you. 


Oft 


ant,  and  expect,  y< 
study.  I  would  like  to  see  you  make 
good  grades,  the  Dean's  List,  Phi  Eta 
Sigma,  and  eventually  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 
This  means    hitting    the    books,    with 


eadiness,     purpose,     and     resolve.     It 
cans  doing  the  "night  work,"  prepar- 
g   the   assignments,    boning    for    the 
sts,  with  the  minimum  of  beer  breaks 
immensurate  with  sanity. 
But  I  hope  I  have  already  indicated 
i  you  that  while  old-fashioned,  hard 
udy  goes  a  long  way  in  this  business 
of   getting   educated,    it   by   no   means 
achieves  that  end  of  itself  merely.  Al- 
most anyone  who  puts  his  back  into  it 
can  become  a  bookworm  and  a  block- 
head.   How  to  avoid  such  doom,  with- 
out scuttling  study,  is  what  I  want  to 
be  sure  you  understand  and  act  upon. 

For  one  thing,  you  will  not  (like 
some  of  your  professors,  possibly)  mis- 
take your  textbook  for  the  university. 
You  will  study  it,  but  you  will  read 
beyond  it — not  just  the  "parallel"  stuff, 
but  books,  good  books,  hard  books, 
strange  books,  big  books,  little  books, 
old  books,  new  books.  You  will,  in 
short,  cut  loose  in  the  stacks  (which, 
don't  forget,  are  open)  or  in  some 
dormmate'  book  shelf  or  some  profes- 
sor's or  chaplain's  study,  or  wherever, 
and  find  something  that  you  wanted  to 
read,  or,  baiting  that,  just  something  to 
read,  something  to  fill  up  your  still  half- 
empty  head,  something  to  exercise  the 


grey  matter,  something  to  ballast  the 
lecture  notes,  something  to  educate  you 
or  quicken  your  imagination. 

And  you  will  talk,  if  not  in  class  (it 
isn't  always  possible),  then  with  profs 
on  the  wing  or  among  your  cronies,  in 
the  hangout,  over  a  beer,  across  the 
bed,  at  a  table,  or  over  the  back  seat 
returning  from  Sweetbriar  (where  you 
might  even  have  tried  talking  a  little 


This  letter  was  written  by  Dr.  John 
Aden,  a  Vanderbilt  English  profes- 
sor, to  his  son,  who  is  an  old  friend. 
Vandy  published  it,  and  it  is  re- 
printed here,  with  the  author's  per- 
mission, because  of 
content— Ed. 


with  her).  But  yi 
talking,  though  sol 
of  listening;  and 
and  suffer  yours  t 


of  i 


:  do  all  the 

:,  and  a  lot 

i*ll    pick    brains 

e  picked,  trying, 
with  your  fellows,  to  learn  something 
from  someone  who  knows  more  than 
you  do.  And  you  will  be  willing  to 
argue,  over  things  that  are  arguable. 
You  will,  in  short,  exercise  the  intel- 
lect you  are  building. 


We've  already  been  over  the  busi- 
ness of  courses,  and  I  think  we  were 
right  to  plan  for  scope  instead  of  nar- 
rowness. Graduate  school  is  time 
enough  to  specialize;  just  now  we  want 
to  furnish  your  mind  generously  and 
to  set  it  fee.  So  good  for  the  extra 
Latin,  the  Greek  and  the  French; 
cheers  for  geology  and  philosophy,  for 
siudio  art  and  art  history,  for  eco- 
nomics, political  science,  cultural  an- 
thropology, ancient  and  American  his- 
tory, logic  and  Christian  doctrine, 
English  and  those  four  courses  in  com- 
parative literature  (I  hate  an  English 
major  that  is  ignorant  of  Europe).  Af- 
ter these  you  can  do  anything  you 
want  to,  and  do  it  better. 

They  talk  about  Washington  and  Lee 
as  a  party  school,  but  you  and  I  know 
that  is  precisely  one  reason  why  we 
chose  it.  We  weren't,  after  all,  looking 
for  a  monastery,  but  for  a  place  where 
your  total  manhood  could  be  brought 
into  play  and  tested.    That  is  why  I  ex- 


l  frat, 


amount  of  hell,  and  practice  the  fine  art 
of  smoking,  drinking,  and  girl  watch- 
ing—not for  the  hell  of  it  merely,  but 
for  the  heaven  of  it  too;  not  to  grovel 


in  any  of  it,  but  to  grow  by  it  in — yes — 
just  plain  experience,  but  ultimately  in 
depth  of  understanding  wisdom  of 
choice,  in  temperance  and  refinement, 
£ind  in  generosity  and  consideration, 
both  for  yourself  and  for  others  (in- 
cluding that  sweet  little  thing  from 
Sweetbriar).  I  cannot  praise  a  fugi- 
tive and  cloistered  virtue  either.  I 
don't  really  think  there  is  any  such 
thing. 

I  want  you  to  ride  off  in  many  direc- 
tions, to  involve  yourself  as  diversely 
as  you  can  without  falling  into  the  gulf 
of  mere  superficiality,  to  study,  con- 
verse, extra-curricular  it,  learn  the 
superiority  of  Scotch  over  Bourbon, 
the  stupidity  of  smoking,  the  absurdity 
of  bobbed  hair,  the  excitement  of 
good  drama,  art  and  music  (which 
will  include  Dixieland,  but  not  coun- 
try music),  the  joy  of  friendship  and 
the  ecstasy  of  love,  and  by  all  these 
and  every  other  means  that  college  can 
put  at  your  disposal,  to  bring  to  flower 
that  complex  and  inestimable  birth- 
right of  every  civilized  man — his  hu- 
manity. 
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Gagers  Total  Nineteen 


By  Colev  McGinnis 

Nineteen  candidates  greeted  Coach 
Lon  Varnell  last  Monday  as  practice 
opened  for  the  coming  basketball  cam- 
paign. Nine  of  these  are  lettermen, 
having  earned  a  total  of  thirteen  let- 
ters between  them.  It  is  a  young 
team,  with  six  freshmen,  eight  sopho- 
mores, three  juniors  and  only  two  se- 

Leading   the   candidates   is   the   only 

tlu-ee  letter  man  returning,  senior  and 
captain  John  Smith.  John  was  the 
second  leadiang  scorer  last  year,  aver- 
aging fourteen  points  per  game.  The 
other  senior  is  Skipper  Smith,  a  two 
letter  man  returning  after  a  year's  lay- 
off.   Two  juniors,  Mit  Fitzsimmons  and 


Dan  Duncan,  saw  a  lot  of  action  last 
year.  The  other  junior  and  tallest 
member  of  the  team  is  Jack  Royster. 


iophoi 


i  lettei 


ude  Joe  Drayton,  Jim  Varnell,  Jim 
Dickson.  Alex  Lumpkin,  and  Bob  Rad- 
ford. Others  are  Jim  Fobre,  Jack 
Fretwell,  and  Jay  Scott. 

Big  things  are  expected  of  this  new 
crop  of  freshmen.  Included  are  Ted 
Waters,  Bob  Swisher,  Robert  Urqu- 
hart,  John  Scott,  Tom  Monaghan,  and 
Rupert  Waltes.  The  toughest  schedule 
in  Sewanee  history  faces  these  boys 
and  Coach  Varnell,  now  in  his  27th 
.year  of  coaching.  Added  this  year  are 
Ole  Miss  as  well  as 
1  other  big  schools,  so  their  work 
out  for  them. 


TIGER 
TALK 


The  past  week  produced  no  major 
surprises  or  upsets  and  if  the  reader 
nnds  the  column  somewhat  void  of  de- 
lated description,  I  can  only  ask  that 
he  take  into  consideration  the  past  par- 
ty weekend;  accept  this  then  with  the 
assurance  that  I  shall  attempt  to  do 
better  in  the  future. 

Alpha  Tau  Omega  turned  in  the 
weeks  best  record;  judging  from  their 
efforts  for  the  week,  it  will  be  tough 
(or  any  team  to  stop  them  from  here 
on  in.  The  ATOs  allowed  their  opposi- 
tion no  points  while  scoring  forty-se- 
ven themselves  in  their  victories  over 
the  Theologs  and  Kappa  Sigs.  Pre- 
vious to  this  week's  games  ,the  ATO 
offense  seemed  ineffectual;  now,  led  by 
Stirling  and  Ellzey,  it  appears  this  pla- 
toon has  become  extremely  effective. 

The  Kappa  Sigs.  in  their  other  game 
of  the  week,  finally  won  their  first 
game  of  the  year:  a  12-0  triumph  over 
the  Sigma  Nus.  The  theologs  dropped 
their  fourth  of  the  season,  this  time 
to  the  KAs.  The  latter  team  had  ear- 
lier in  the  week  been  soundly  beaten 
by  the  Betas.  I  wonder  if  enough  has 
been  said  about  this  Beta  club.  Bob 
Lee  may  very  well  be  the  best  tail- 
back in  the  league  this  year.  Pete 
Myll  is,  as  he  has  been  in  past  years,  a 


Penalty-Prone  Tigers 

Drop  Season's  First  Defeat 

10-7  to  Austin  Kangaroos 


By  Tom  West 

The  penalty-prone  Sewanee  Tigers 
stumbled  to  their  first  defeat  of  the 
season  Saturday  at  the  hands  of  the 
Austin  Kangaroos  by  a  score  of  10-7, 
the  difference  being  a  27  yard  field 
goal  in  the  third  period  by  outstand- 
ing freshman  quarterback  Jerry  Bish- 

Joe  Colmore's  kick-off  for  the  Tigers 
inaugurated  the  Homecoming  tilt  play- 
ed before  2,000  fans — one  of  the  larg- 
est crowds  ever  to  witness  a  game  at 
Hardee  Field.  On  the  third  play  from 
scrimmage  Jerry  Shaffer  fumbled  on 
his  own  35  yard  line  and  Sewanee  re- 
covered. Directed  by  tailback  M.  L. 
Agnew,  the  Tigers  moved  to  the  Tex- 
an's nine  before  losing  the  ball  on 
downs.     After   an   exchange   of   punts 


Austin  took  over  and  launched  an  im- 
pressive 79  yard,  11  play  drive  which 
terminated  on  the  Sewanee  one.  When 
Ronnie  Munden  was  stopped  short  of 
the  goal  line  by  the  entire  Purple  for- 
ward wall. 

That  long  Austin  offensive,  in  which 
their  lethal  screen  pass  was  used  for 
the  first  time,  consumed  most  of  the 
first  period.  Following  Majors'  punt 
from  his  end  zone,  the  second  period 
cpened  with  the  Kangaroos  in  posses- 
sion on  the  Sewanee  45.  Four  plays, 
aided  by  a  penalty,  moved  them  to  Se- 
wanee's  five,  where,  after  two  tries  lost 
yardage,  it  appeared  that  their  efforts 
would  be  thwarted  again.  But  on  the 
fourth  down  Bishop  faded  back  from 
the  14  and  fired  a  perfect  paas  to  end 
Bill   Robertson   who   made    a    leaping 


Greeks  Sport  in  Gym  and  Class 


Greek  athletics  is  being  taught  for  I  The  Athenian  idea  of  athletics  to 
;  of  help  develop  "a  sound  mind  in  a  sound 
body"  is  more  the  ideal  of  our  present 
views  on  athletics  than  the  militaris- 
tic view  which  all  the  Greek  city- 
states  had  to  some  extent,  Dr.  Turling- 
ton said.  Sparta,  the  chief  militarist 
state,  used  games  only  for  training  sol- 
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Oldham  Theatre 

Wednesday,  Thursday.  Friday 

October  17,  18,  19 

RIDE  THE  HIGH  COUNTRY 

t'ith  Randolph  Scott  and  Joel  McCrt 

Saturday,  October  20 

TEENAGE  MILLIONAIRE 

with  Jimmy  Clanton 

and 

monster  in  all  creation 

Sun.  thtru  Wed.,  Oct.  21-24 

KING  OF  KINGS 

with  Jeffrey  Hunter 


by  BILL   BYRNES 


very  fast,  capable  receiver.  Also  haul- 
ing in  passes  is  a  rather  short  but  ex- 
tremely quick  freshman  named  Can- 
non. Exhibiting  their  competence  at 
the  art  of  defense,  the  Betas  held  the 
KAs  scoreless.  To  be  mentioned  as 
outstanding  both  offenively  and  defen- 
sively  is   Jim   Rolling    (how   can    you 

The  surprising  SAEs  remain  unde- 
feated, untied  by  virtue  of  a  31-6  romp 
over  the  SNs.  The  hapless  Sigma  Nu 
team  dropped  three  games  last  week; 
in  addition  to  the  two  losses  previous- 
ly mentioned,  they  fell  before  the  third 
place  Delts  earlier  in  the  week,  19-0. 

In  probably  the  best  game  of  the 
week,  if  not  the  season,  the  Delts  tied 
the  Phi  Delts,  13-13.  This  was  the 
first  loss  or  tie  for  the  Delts,  giving 
them  a  3-0-1  record  for  the  season. 
Both  teams  played  good,  hard  football. 
In  other  games,  the  Lambda  Chis 
dropped  two  more— to  the  Phi  Delts 
20-0,  and  to  PGD  38-0. 
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Player  of  the  Week 

This  week  ATO  Ed  Ellzey  is  cited 
as  the  most  outstanding  intramural 
footballer.  Leading  his  team  to  vic- 
tories over  the  Theologs  and  Kappa 
Sigs,  Ed  scored  thirty  points.  This 
moved  him  into  second  place  (if  our 
figures  are  right)  in  the  individual 
scoring  race.  Runner-up  is  the  man 
who  throws  so  consistently  for  Alpha 
Taus,  Bill  Stirling. 


the  incorporation  of  a  lab,  this  course 
may  be  the  only  one  of  its  kind  ir.  the 
country.  Classical  studies  206  meets  on 
Tuesday  for  lectures  by  Dr.  Bayly  Tur- 
lington and  Mr.  Charles  Binnicker,  Jr.. 
on  athletics  of  ancient  Greece,  and  on 
Thursday  for  instruction  by  Coach  Ted 
Bitondo  in  today's  versions  of  ancient 

Bitondo  said  that  the  main  purpose 
of  the  lab  was  not  proficiency  in  tho 
sports,  but  "to  help  them  connect  the 
ancient  Greek  athletics  to  our  modern 
athletics." 

Boxing  is  now  being  taught  in  lab, 
This  will  be  followed  in  three  weeks 
by  wrestling  and  later,  track.  These 
sports  are  first  considered  in  lectures 
on   their  ancient    forms    before    being 

Besides  the  study  of  particular 
sports,  the  lectures  are  concerned  with 
the  place  of  athletics  in  ancient  Greek 
education.  Reading  material  for  the 
course  is  translations  of  passages  of 
Greek  literature,  such  as  Homers  des- 
cription of  the  games  in  the  Illiad. 

Dr.  Turlington  is  the  lecturer  until 
mid-semester,  after  which  Mr.  Binnic- 
ker will  take  over,  emphasizing  the 
Olympic  games. 


Nation's  Top  Ten 


1.  Texas 

2.  L.  S.  U. 

3.  Ohio  State 

4.  Ole  Miss 

5.  Alabama 

6.  Southern  Cal. 

7.  Georgia  Tech 

8.  Arkansas 

9.  Washington 
10.  Northwestern 


Some  important  sports  studied  in  the 
lectures  cannot  be  taken  up  in  the  lab, 
notably  chariot  racing,  Coach  Bitondo 
whimsically  pointed  out. 


"Tank"  Opens 

The  swimming  pool  is  now  open  for 
use,  it  was  recently  announced  by 
Coach  Bitondo.  This  year's  pool  sche- 
dule is  as  follows: 


4—6 


Monday  through  Friday 
.m. — Physical  Education  Cla: 
.m. — Varsity  Practice 


Wednesday 
7*30—9:30  p.m.— Staff,  Faculty  and 
Families 

Saturday 
10 — 12  noon — General  Use 
3—6  p.m.— General  Use 
8 — 10  p.m. — General  Use 

Sunday 
Z — 6  p.m. — General  Use 

General  use  includes  students,  faeul' 
t>,  staff,  and  community.  For  any  oni 
other  than  these,  there  will  be  a  charge 
of  25  cents. 

The  Wednesday  night  opening  for 
staff,  faculty,  and  their  families  is  hi 
response  to  several  requests. 

The  pool  has  been  cleaned  and  re- 
paired since  last  year,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  academic  community  will  take 
advantage  of  the  refurnished  facilities. 


together  to  make  a  bag- 
attach  a  gondola-Pill 
j  bag  with  smoke 


it  7-0  Austin. 

On  the  second  play  after  the  ensuing 
kickoff  Sammy  Gill  fumbled  and  Aus- 
tin recovered.  Finding  the  going  rough 
on  the  ground  against  the  Tiger  line, 
the  Kangaroos  took  to  the  air  but  Ag- 
new snatched  off  an  aerial  offering  at 
the  five  with  a  falling  catch.  Sewanee 
moved  out  to  the  20  before  being  forc- 
ed to  punt  because  of  a  costly  penalty. 
The  two  teams  traded  kicks  and  spar- 
red around  uneventfully  before  the 
first  half  closed  with  Austin  still  ahead 
by  7. 

The  second  half  was  a  dull  affair  de- 
spite more  scoring  than  in  the  open- 
ing action.  Majors  returned  Austin's 
kickoff  to  the  39  and  Sewanee  moved 
into  the  Kangaroo's  territory  before 
fumbling  the  ball  away  on  the  40.  Aus- 
tin moved  on  9  plays  (a  16  yard  pass 
and  a  15  yard  penalty  were  the  big 
^gainers)  to  Sewanee's  17  before  the 
drive  bogged  down.  Bishop  responded 
with  his  well-booted  field  goal  which 
proved  to  be  the  winning  margin  since 
Sewanee's  defenses  held  the  Kangaroo's 
attack  in  check  for    the     rest    of    the 

Austin  played  a  containing  defense 
during  the  second  half,  content  with 
their  ten  point  lead.  Only  once  could 
Sewanee  penetrate  the  Texans'  end 
zone,  and  that  came  on  a  24  yard  pass 
and  run  from  Agnew  to  Majors  with 
eight  minutes  to  go  in  the  game.  Phil 
Condra's  conversion  still  left  the  Moun- 
tain squad  3  points  behind.  In  the  last 
two  minutes  Agnew  took  to  the  air  and 
moved  from  the  20  to  midfield  but  on 
a  hurried  play  Agnew  bobbled  the  ball 
and  Austin  tackle  John  Clark  recov- 
ered to  seal  the  verdict  for  the  Kang- 

Although  the  statistics  proved  a 
close  game,  the  Tigers  actually  beat 
themselves  with    costly     fumbles    and 

Next  week  the  Tigers  journey  to 
Ashland,  Virginia  to  take  on  Randolph- 
Macon  College.  Last  year  the  Tigers 
licked  the  Yellow  Jackets  21-0. 

Larry  Majors  proved  to  be  the  Ti- 
gers best  offensive  weapon  Saturday  by 
gaining  32  yards  rushing  on  6  carries 
and  adding  35  more  on  6  pass  recep- 
tions, one  being  the  Tigers  only  score. 
A  S 

First  downs  16  15 

Rushing  102  161 

Passing  188  103 

Passes  att.  completed      13-24      12-25 
Passes  intercepted  by  1  1 

Fumbles  last  1  3 

Punts  6-39.6     6-31.3 

Penalties  4-47    11-115 
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Our  Purple  Girl  of  the  Week 

is  Miss 

Patricia   Ar 

nold  who  may 

be  familiar  to  many  as  she  was 

in  Sewai 

ee  for  Hon 

ecoming.  This 

pretty  young  belle  is  from  Cros 

ctt,  Ark 

Fire  is  a  Sewanee  Spectator  Sport 


The 


By  Henry  Carrison 
;cent  prolific  outbreak  of  fin 


object  of  wide  spread 
speculation  and  excitement.  Few  people 
realize  how  they  have  been  ingrained 
into  the  student  life. 

At  the  sound  of  the  siren,  Sewanee 
suddenly  springs  to  life;  student  drop 
pencils  and  skin  books,  professors  drop 
papers,  and  all  join  in  a  hectic  race  to 
the  fire.  Rumors  run  rife;  somebody 
shouts  that  the  Union  is  ablaze,  He 
knows  because  he  sees  the  smoke 
through  the  picture  window.  Another 
points  to  the  lights  high  in  the  East- 
em  sky,  "Aye — see,  That  really  must 
be  a  flame.  Hope  we  can  get  there  in 
time."  And  so  pours  the  flood,  stream- 
ing out  of  dormitories,  Walsh,  and  the 
library.  Every  concealable  nook  and 
crawny  produces  wild  eyed,  expectant 
fireaters. 

From  deep  within  its  lair  behind 
Sewanee  Hall,  the  red  tiger  roars  its 
dreadful  greeting.  Then  steaming  out 
of  Guerry,  revving  up  its  mill,  the 
mountain  giant  takes  roads  in  a  pace 
that  would  terrify  Stirling  Moss. 
Thunder  Road  soon  becomes  a  traffic 
jam.  Everybody  arrives  and  the  fire 
crew,  resplendent  in  their  red  helmets 
and  dashing  boots,  quickly  surveys  the 
situation,  diagnoses  the  trouble,  pre- 
scribes the  method  of  attack,  and  goes 
to   work,    disdainfully    ignoring   shouts 


of  glee  frm  the  cheering  student  body. 
There  are  no  slouches;  while  one  chops 
lurily  at  a  woodland  door,  the  others 
man  the  hoses;  nothing  is  too  good  for 
smoking  (lite.)  But  soon  the  word 
leaks  out— false  alarm  or  that  the  fire 
has  been  extinguished.  Moans  of  dis- 
appointment rise  from  the  milling 
crowd.  The  clamor  of  the  mob  urging 
the  fire  on  changes  to  good  natured 
ribbing  or  mutters  of  disgust  at  having 
missed  the  last  of  Cheyenne.  The  spec- 
tators disperse,  the  fire  men  pack  up, 
and  everybody   returns  satisfied. 

But  the  recent  alarms  also  have  a 
serious  aspect.  The  past  three  fires 
have  been  centered  in  the  same  vici- 
nity; more  than  that,  in  the  same  hour. 
The  work  is  clearly  that  of  an  arson- 

heve,  of  a  frustrated  SMA  cadet.  More 
important,  to  the  relief  of  the  depart- 
ment, the  fires  have  stopped.  These 
fires  have  served  to  point  out  a  salient 
problem — that  of  traffic.  It  is  ques- 
tionable whether  an  ambulance,  trying 
to  reach  a  burned  victim,  could  get  aid 
to  the  scene  in  the  few  minutes  some- 
times necessary  to  save  a  life.  Also, 
when  there  are  two  fire  bugs  in  the 
immediate  vicinity,  the  truck  must 
leave  to  refill  its  tanks.  This  is  a  pro- 
blem which  must  be  dealt  with  at  once. 
Fire  watching  is  Sewanee's  most 
popular   sport.     Everybody    enjoys    it, 
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items  in  the  Sewanee  Area. 


"Pic  of  Cf  licks 

RICHARD   DOBBIN 

This  week's  flicks  are  about  average. 
Two  are  worthwhile. 

The  Owl  Flick  features  Red  Skelton 
in  Excuse  My  Dust.  This  is  old,  even 
for  an  Owl.  It's  already  made  the  late 
flick  circuit.  The  story  is  a  period 
piece  about  automobiles.  But  with 
Skelton,  the  story  never  matters.  Skel- 
ton is  good  even  when  he's  not  at  his 


Saturday  and  Monday  gives  us  a  sea 
saga  entitled  Damn  tlu>  Defiant.  This 
is  as  close  to  cussing  as  the  dialogue 
ever  goes.  For  sailors  the  language  is, 
to  say  the  least,  tame.  The  story  con- 
cerns a  mutiny  of  the  ship,  Defiant. 
Alec  Guiness  plays  the  stiff  upper-lip- 
ped captain.  Dick  Bogarde  plays  the 
first  mate,  and  Anthony  Quale  is  the 
leader  of  the  mutiny.  By  the  cast,  it 
is  evident  that  the  flick  is  British 
made.  Since  the  British,  as  a  rule,  let 
just  their  better  flicks  into  the  U.  S., 
you  can  bet  that  it  is  well  done.  There 
is  no  pretense  about  its  being  anything 
earthshaking.  It's  just  an  old  fashion 
sea  story,  nothing  that  hasn't  been  done 
before.  The  acting  is  competent  but 
nothing  to  rave  about.  So  if  you  have 
nothing  important  to  do  and  like  to 
see  old  ships  battle,  take  it  in. 

On  Sunday  and  Tuesday  we  have 
what  is  called  a  sleeper.  This  is  the 
type  of  film  with  no  big  name  stars 
and  no  big  publicty  gimmicks.  But  it 
happens  to  be  the  best  flick  offering 
this  week.  It's  called  Lisa  and  it  stars 
Stephen  Boyd  (best  remembered  as 
Messala  in  Ben  Hut)  and  Delores 
Hart,  It's  about  an  Englsh  inspector 
who  tries  to  help  a  young  (but  not  too 
young)  Jewess,  who  had  been  in  a  Nazi 
concentration  camp,  back  to  Palestine. 
It's  sort  of  an  Exodus  on  a  smaller 
scale.    This  is  well  worth  the  effort. 

Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday 
brings  us  Journey  to  the  Seventh  Pla- 
net. What  can  I  say  about  this  abor- 
tion? It's  what  you  might  call  a  com- 
plete waste  of  time,  At  least  it  could 
have  been  done  well  but  it's  not  The 
plot  (if  you  want  to  call  it  that)  is  set 
in  the  future.  This  space  ship  with 
representatives  from  all  the  big  coun- 
tries of  the  world  land  on  the  seventh 
planet  and  do  battle  for  their  minds 
with  "a  thing"  which  is  in  charge.  I 
don't  see  how  it  got  to  rule  because 
these  stupid  earthmen  finally  win.  Ah 
well,  back  to  Flash  Gordon. 


Do  Not  Forget 
Faculty  Advisor 

New  students  are  reminded  that  the 
Administration  provides  faculty  advis- 
ors for  the  student  body.  Each  under 
classman  (freshmen  and  sophomores) 
lias  an  assigned  faculty  advisor  who 
will  discuss  any  aspect  of  student  life 
with  him.  A  list  is  published  on  the 
bulletin  board  in  Walh-Ellett.  Advi- 
sees should  make  an  appointment  with 
their  advisors  in  order  to  acquaint 
themselves,  even  if  they  do  not  feel 
ihe  need  for  specific  guidance. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  faculty  ad- 
visors, there  are  also  faculty  advisors 
available  on  a  five-day  a  week  basis. 
Appointments  for  consultation  can  be 
made  both  morning  and  afternoon  with 
Ihe  following  persons:  on  their  respec- 
tive counseling  days:  Monday,  Mr. 
Cocke;  Tuesday,  Dr.  Caldwell;  Wed- 
nesday, Dr.  Gilchrist;  Thursday,  Dr. 
Brettmann;  and  Friday,  Dr.  McCleod. 

Students  with  assigned  faculty  ad  - 
visors  should  consult  them  before  mak- 
ing an  appointment  with  one  of  the 
faculty  advisors  for  all  students. 


St.  Luke's  Reunion 
To  Re  Held  Today 

{Continued  from  page  one) 
activities  will  be  highlighted  by  two 
lectures.  The  guest  speaker  will  be  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Henry  R.  McAdoo,  D.D.,  of 
Kilkenny,  Ireland,  the  Bishop  of  Os- 
sony.  His  subject  is:  "A  Man  of  Ten 
Talents— The  Life  and  Work  of  John 
Branshall  (1594-1663)." 


On  Campus 
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HAPPINESS  CAN'T  BUY  MONEY 

Can  education  bring  happiness? 

This  is  a  question  that  in  recent  years  has  caused  much 
lively  debate  anil  several  hundred  stabbing  among  American 
college  professors.  Some  contend  that  if  a  student's  intellect 
is  sufficiently  aroused,  happiness  will  automatically  follow. 
Others  say  that  to  concentrate  on  the  intellect  and  ignore  the 
rest  of  the  personality  can  only  lead  to  misery. 

I  myself  favor  the  second  view,  and  I  offer  in  evidence  Hie 
well-known  case  of  Agathe  Fusco. 

Agathe,  a  forestry  major,  never  got  anything  less  than  a 
straight  "A",  was  awarded  iier  B.T.  (Bachelor  of  Trees)  in 
only  two  years,  her  M.S.B.  (Master  of  Sap  and  Bark)  in  only 
three,  and  her  D.B.C.  (Doctor  of  Blight  and  Cutworms)  in 
only  four. 

Academic  glory  was  hers.  Her  intellect  was  the  envy  of 
every  intellect  fan  on  campus.  But  was  she  happy?  The 
answer,  alas,  was  no.  Agathe— she  knew  not  why— was  miser- 
able, so  miserable,  in  fact,  that  one  day  while  walking  across 
campus,  she  was  suddenly  so  overcome  with  melancholy  that 
she  flang  herself,  weeping,  upun  the  statue  of  the  Founder. 

By  and  by  a  liberal  arts  major  named  R.  Twinkle  Plenty  came 
by  with  his  yoyo.  He  noted  Agathe's  condition.  "How  come 
you're  so  unhappy,  hey?"  said  R.  Twinkle. 

"Suppose  you  tell  me,  you  dumb  old  liberal  arts  major," 
replied  Agathe  peevishly. 
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"All  right,  I  will,"  said  R.  Twinkle.  "You  are  unhappy  for 
two  reasons.  First,  because  you  have  been  so  busy  stuffing 
your  intellect  that  you  have  gone  and  starved  your  psyche.  I've 
gut  nothing  against  learning,  ruiml  ymi.  but  a  person  oughtn't 
to  neglect  the  pleasant,  gentle  amenities  of  life— the  fun 
things.  Have  you,  for  instance,  ever  been  to  a  dance?" 

Agathe  shook  her  head. 

"Have  you  ever  watched  a  sunset'.'  Written  a  poem?  Smoked 
a  Marlboro  Cigarette?" 

Agathe  shook  her  head. 

"Well, we'll  fix  that  right  now!"said  R. Twinkle  aud  gave  her 
a  Marlboro  and  struck  a  match. 

She  puffed,  and  then  for  the  first  time  in  twelve  or  fifteen 
years,  she  smiled.  "Wow!"  -he  cried.  "Marlhorus  arva  fun  thing! 
What  flavor!  What  filter!  What  pack  or  box!  What  a  lot  to 
like!  From  now  on  I  will  smoke  Marlboros,  and  never  have 
another  unhappy  day!" 

"Hold!"  said  R.  Twinkle.  "Marlboros  alone  will  not  solve 
your  problem— only  half  of  it.  Remember  I  said  there  were 
two  things  making  you  unhappy?" 

"Oh,  yeah,"  said  Agathe.  "What's  the  other  one?" 

"How  long  have  you  had  that  bear  trap  on  your  foot?" 
said  R.  Twinkle. 

"I  stepped  on  it  during  a  field  trip  in  my  freshman  year," 
said  Agathe.  "I  keep  meaning  to  have  it  taken  off." 

"Allow  me,"  said  R.  Twinkle  and  removed  it. 

"Landsakes,  what  a  relief!"  said  Agathe,  now  totally  happy, 
and  took  R.  Twinkle's  hand  and  led  hint  to  a  Marlboro  vendor's 
and  then  to  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

Today  Agathe  is  a  perfectly  fulfilled  woman,  both  intellect- 
wise  and  personalitywise.  She  lives  in  a  darling  split-level 
house  with  R.  Twinkle  and  their  17  children,  and  she  still  keeps 
busy  in  the  forestry  game.  Only  last  month,  in  fact,  she  became 
Consultant  on  Sawdust  to  the  American  Butchers  Guild,  she 
was  named  an  Honorary  Sequoia  by  the  park  commissioner  of 

Las  Vegas,  and  -he  published  a  best-selling  1 k  called  /  was 
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e  makers  of  Marlboro  are  pleased  that  Agathe  is  finally 
t  of  the  woods — and  so  will  you  be  if  your  goal  is  smoking 
■asure.  Just  try  a  Marlboro. 


POETRY  CONTEST:  WIN  A  STEAK 

CLARAMONT 


.  AND  TOM  SHOEMATE 


There's  a  place  I'd  like  to  be, 
by  the  hearth,  friends  and  TV, 

'Round  a  table  set  with  beer, 
a  room  filled  with  song  and  cheer; 

Wbere   fnendlv   faces  and   voices  pleasant, 
of  that  place  back  home. 
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.be, 


John  Thomson.  St.  Luke's 


SUPPLY  STORE 
SUPERMARKET 
OPENS  DOOR 
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NEW  LINES 
MORE  VARIETY 
LOWER  PRICES 
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SEWANEE,  TENNESSEE,  THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  25,   1962 


Sewanee  to  View 
Living  Wilderness 

There  is  good  news  for  those  inter- 
ested in  increasing  their  knowledge  of 
nature  (non  party  weekend  variety), 
The  first  program  of  the  Sewanee  Au- 
dubon Society  will  be  Saturday,  Oc- 
tober 27th,  at  7:30  in  the  Guerry  Hall 
Auditorium  at  Sewanee.  Wild  life  pho- 
tographer  Walter   Berlet   will    present 


color   filir 


Wil 


,in  outstanding  picture  featuring  close- 
up  shots  of  mountain  lions,  antelope, 
elk,  grizzly  bear,  and  other  large  mam- 
mals of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region. 

Walter  Berlet's  work  with  many 
conservation  organizations  has  given 
him  a  good  knowledge  of  the  problems 
facing  our  wild  heritage.  His  writings 
and  zealous  efforts  supporting  our 
wilderness  areas  have  received  nation- 
al support.  For  the  last  three  years 
he  has  narrated  and  produced  a  week- 
ly television  show,  and  has  recently 
completed  a  wildlife  film  for  the  E.  I. 
duPont  de  Nemours  Co.  entitled 
Wildlife  oj  the  49th  State. 

More  than  eight  years  in  produc- 
tion, The  Living  Wilderness  covers  the 
three  states  of  Wyoming,  Montana, 
and  Idaho.  It  is  one  of  the  only  films 
of  its  kind  that  shows  in  compelling 
clarity  the  vital  need  for  conservation 
of  wild  animals  and  their  habitai 
areas.  Mr.  Berlet's  narration  is  inspired 
by  his  conviction  that  we  must  be  ever 
watchful  and  act  positively  to  guard 
our  great  wild  American  heritage. 
This  presentation  will  be  long  remem- 


N.  S.  No.  1,353 


bered    for   its    beauty   and 
message. 

Prices  are  $1  for  adults  and  35  cents 
for  children,  with  special  rates  for 
groups.     All  proceeds  will  go  towards 


Sopherim  Deems  Two 
Worthy  of  Acceptance 


Sopherim,  the  gutless  wonders,  met 
Monday  night  in  the  Professors  Com- 
mon Room,  professing  to  be  common 
1  but  knowing  all  along  that  they 
weren't).  Clutched  in  their  literary 
little  fists  (in  addition  to  tea— dry— , 
hash-hash,  opium,  Lem  Motley,  Red 
Dog  Monkey  Juice,  cool  Marlboros, 
arid  Lydia  Pinkham)  were  twelve  sub- 
missions '.'rom  various  and  nefarious 
students  wishing  to  be  admitted  to  the 
hallowed  clan.  All  night  long  the 
smoke  swirled  and  the  booze -belching 
barons  of  Literaria  fought  long  and 
hard  through  the  masses  of  poetry, 
short  stories,  and  humorous  essays.  By 
the  dawn's  bleary  light  all  but  two  had 
been  eliminated  from  the  running.  The 
two  Neophytus  Merdus  are  Pat  Gore 
(a   legacy,   so  to   speak)    and   William 

Having  salved  the  tortured  egos  and 
ids  of  the  critics,  the  sophic  society 
moved  into  the  realm  of  pragmatism. 
Realizing  that  organization  is  the  key 
to  salvation  they  decided  to  elect  offi- 
cers for  the  year.  President  Jim  Et- 
tien    (elected  earlier  in  the  year  dur- 


ing a  purge)  presided.  Dave  Clough 
Was  elected  secretary,  as  he  was  the 
only  member  present  qualified  to 
write  letters.  It  was  decided  that  the 
treasurer's  post  should  be  moved  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  president,  since 
no  one  else  could  be  seduced  into  tak- 
ing the  thing.  The  other  brutes  of 
Sewanee's  literary  world  are:  Mike 
Cass  (past-president),  Berry  Edwards, 
Ross  Claxk,  Henry  Dozier  (Bull),  and 
Allen   Wooley  Langston. 

They  also  decided  to  share  the  fruits 
of  their  redemption  with  the  student 
body.  A  committee  waas  formed  to 
procure  a  prominent  person  of  the  lit- 
erary world  to  speak  in  an  open  lec- 
ture to  the  academic  community.  Some 
of  the  persons  being  contacted  are  Eu- 
dora  Welty,  Katherine  Anne  Porter, 
Henry  Golding  (Lord  of  the  Flies), 
Percival  Penwipe,  and  others. 

They  also  held  the  most  important 
election  of  all — the  selection  of  the 
"Drink  of  the  Year."  Bourbon  was 
chosen  by  popular  demand.  Moonshine 
was  the  drink  last  year. 


First  duPont  Lecture 
Slated  for  Oct.  29 


The  first  duPont  1 


a  of  the  1962 


1963  season  will  be  given  in  Guerry 
Hall  Auditorium  on  Monday.  October 
29,  at  8:15  p.m.  The  lecturer  is  Dr 
Louis  Frederick  Fieser,  whose  topic  i 
"Incendiary  Munitions  and  Weapons  o 
Sabotage. "  Formerly  a  professor  a 
Harvard  and  at  Bryn  Mawr,  Dr.  Fiesei 
holds  numerous  awards  and  honorary 
degrees,  including  the  Katherine  Berk. 
han  Judd  Prize  for  Cancer  Research 
and  the  Norris  award  for  teaching.  He 
is  a  fellow  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  Philo- 
-rphii_-,:i!  Society. 


Five  Join  Faculty 

On  June  7  the  board  of  regents  ap- 
proved promotions  of  four  professor; 
and   announced   faculty   and   staff    ap- 


Promoted  in  the  School  of  Theology 
were  the  Rev.  J,  Howard  W.  Rhys  from 
associate  professor  to  professor  of  New 
Testament  and  the  Rev.  C.  FitzSimon; 
Allison,  '49,  from  assistan 
professor    of    ecclesiastical    history, 
the  college  Dr.  Hugh  H.  Caldwell 
promoted  from    assistant 
professor   of   philosophy   and   Dr.   Ste- 
phen  E.   Puckette,   '49,   will   rise   from 

Appointments   to   the   college  faculty 
for  1962-63  include  William  B.  Camp- 
bell  as   assistant   professor   of  history, 
replacing  David  Underdown,  who  will 
join   the   faculty   of   the   University   of 
Virginia;  Miss  Martha  McCrory  as  as- 
professor  of  music;  and  Eric  W. 
'60,   as    instructor   of   Spanish, 
lg  Thomas    A.    Rogerson,    who 
Florida  State  University.     The 
appointment    of  .the    Rev.    William    H 
Ralston,  Jr.,  '51,  as  assistant  professor 
of  philosophy,  religion  and  ethics  in  the 
School  of  Theology  was  approved  last 
year,   and   he   arrived   in   Sewanee   on 
September. 
Captain  J.  H.  Allen   Kepley,  USAF. 
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Singer  Gerard  Souzay; 
2nd  Guest  Artist  of  Year 
Presents  Concert,  Oct.  31 

On  Wednesday,  October  31,  at  8:15  p.m.  in  Guerry  Hall  Auditorium, 
will  appear  a  young  French  baritone  who  is  perhaps  the  finest  performer 
ever  to  grace  the  stage  in  Guerry  Hall.  His  name  is  Gerard  Souzay,  and 
the  unparalled  critical  acclaim  associated  with  this  name  is  as  close  to 
unanimous  as  is  likely  to  be  met  with.  His  performances  of  the  vocal 
music  of  whatever  composer,  written  in  whatever  century,  in  whatever 
style  and  whatever  language,  have  alike  been  praised — critical  reserva- 
tions  about  a   performance  by  Gerard  Souzay   seem   invariably  to  be 


have  said  of  Souzay's  singning  i 


!  of  i 


greatness.  Along  with  the  inherent 
beauty  of  his  voice,  first  place  mast 
perhaps  go  to  his  profound  and  sen- 
sitive understanding  of  the  music  he 
sings  and  his  ability  to  express  that 
understanding  brilliantly,  with  a  thor- 
ough mastery  of  every  detail  of  tech- 
nique,  in   performance.     He   brings  to 

ness  of  the  qualities  it  possesses  that 
renders  performers  with  a  great  "in- 
terpretative" faculty  but  little  else 
shallow  egotists  by  comparison.  Mr. 
Souzay's  approach  to  music  is  decided- 
ly un-romanttc;  his  ideal  seems  to  be 
a  perfect  reproduction  of  what  the 
composition   itself  contains. 

Souzay's  musical  career  consists  of 
an  unbroken  string  of  remarkable  tri- 
umphs, and  a  consistent  development 
throughout,  a  refusal  to  remain  static. 
His  knowledge  is  vast:  a  cursory 
glance  at  his  repertory  discloses  not 
only  the  established  classics  in  art 
song — those  o  f  Mozart,  Beethoven, 
Schubert,  Wolf,  Schumann,  Strauss, 
Faure,  and  Debussy — but  also  all  the 
better-known  operas  and     even     such 


liltle-knovm  but  valuable  works  as 
Monteverdi's  Orfeo,  Purcell's  Dido  and 
Aeneas,  Debussy's  music  drama  Pet- 
leas  e£  Melli&ande,  and — a  recent  de- 
velopment— many  folk  songs.  His  per- 
formance in  this  last  category  produc- 
ed in  1960  a  record  that  has  had  a 
truly  incredible  success:  The  World  of 
Song,  for  Capitol,  a  selection  of  folk 
songs  in  seventeen  different  languages 
or  dialects  which  was  hailed  wdely  as 
one  of  the  very  great  vocal  records. 
Many  of  his  other  recordings  have  had 
similarly  sensational  response. 

Mr.  Souzay's  program  for  his  per- 
formance here  (where  he  will  be  su- 
perbly accompanied  by  Dalton  Bald- 
win) includes  compositions  from  the 
classic  and  romantic  periods  by  Haydn, 
Mozart,  Beethvoen,  and  Brahms,  and, 
after  intermission,  a  selection  of  songs 
by  more  contemporary  composers', 
four  by  Debussy,  a  cycle  by  Poulenc 
(the  text  of  which  is  several  poems  by 
Baudelaire),  and  four  by  the  Portu- 
guese composer  Villa-Lobos.  Mr.  Sou- 
zay's "infinite  variety,"  together  with 
a  searching  intellect  sensitive  to  every 
shade  of  musical  difference,  should 
produce  a  memorable  evening. 


Students  Repulse  Blight  Attack; 
Sign  To  Be  Removed  from  Campus 
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iry  Dozier,  Ross  Clark,  Jim  Ettien,  and  Dave  Clough  1 
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in  Greenland.  Lt.  Col.  Joseph  Po' 
who  had  been  professor  of  air  sci 
at  the  University  for  four  years, 
for  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  where 
will  be  an  advisor  to  the  air 
of  the  staff  college  for  three 
(Continued  on  page 


By  RICK   YORK 
On  Saturday,  October    21,    a    large, 
lighted    sign    was    erected  in  front  of 
the   new   addition    to    the    Unive 
Supply  Store.     Although  we  are 
that  there  was  no  offense  intended, 
can  only  feel  that  such  a  sign  was 
in  keeping    with    the    traditional    and 
natural   beauty   of   Sewanee's   campus 
This  seemed  to  be  the  general  consen- 
sus of  opinion  in  both  the  faculty  and 
the  student  body.     One  group,  led  by 
the  president  of  the  O.G.,  contemplat- 
ed the  sign  with  rolls  of  tissue  paper  in 
their   hands    and    then   decided    that    il 
was  the  ungentlemanly    thing    to    do 
After   hearing  complaints     about     thit 
freak,  the  Purple  decided  to  take  ac- 

The  first  inidividual  contacted  with 
the  hope  of  having  the  sign  removed 
was  Mr.  Charles  Ragl.ind,  an  execu- 
tive of  the  CeeBee  Food  Stores,  who 
agreed  that  under  the  existing  condi- 
tions the  sign  could  be  considered  an 
eyesore.  He  said,  "Far  be  it  from  me 
to  bespoil  a  lovely  place  like  Sewa- 
nee, but  please  talk  to  the  other  par- 
ties concerned  about  having  the  sign 
removed."  The  Purple  then  contacted 
the  man  on  campus  who  would  have 
to  approve  the  removal  of  the  eyesore, 
Dr.  McCrady.  After  a  brief  talk  the 
Vice-Chancellor  said  that,  "As  long  as 
De  a  member  of  the  CeeBee 
distributorship  and  not  have  the  sign, 
I  fully  approve  its  removal."  When 
later  told  of  Mr.  Ragland's  approval 
the  Vice-Chancellor  was  heard  to  say 
that  he  had  not  approved  of  the  sign 
in  the  first  place. 

Making  use  of  the  approval  of  bdh 
the  V.  C.  and  Mr.  Charles  Ragland, 
,  the  Purple  then  contacted  the  presi- 
,  dent  of  the  CeeBee  Stores,  Mr.  James 
U.  Ragland,  a  Sewanee  alumnus,  who 


CeeBee  distributorships  do  have 
such  signs,  a  sign  more  in  keeping  with 
raditions  and  surroundings  of  Se- 
e,  such  as  one  with  old  English 
lettering,  was  more  appropriate.  Mr. 
Ragland  also  said  that  he  would  talk 
to  officials  of  the  Sup  Store  about  the 
removal  of  the  sign. 

Mr.  Cravens,  manager  of  the  Supply 
Store,  was  reached  Sunday  night  for 
comment  by  the  Purple.  When  told  of 
the  approval  of  the  Ragland  brothers 
and  Dr.  McCrady,  Mr.  Cravens  ex- 
pressed delight,  and  said  that  he  would 
go  to  work  Monday  with  an  easy  mind. 
He  further  said  that  he  hoped  to  have 
the  sign  removed  within  a  week. 

The  Purple  feels  that  it  must  ex- 
press its  gratitude  to  the  students  for 
their  strong  backing.  We  can  only  say 
that  we  hope  to  see  this  eyesore  re- 
moved as  quickly  as  possible.    We  are 


people.     He     said     that     although    moval  of  the  sign. 


The  Sign  of  The  Bee 


While  the  most  important  thing  that  has  occupied  < 
ion  is,  of  course,  adequate  student  medical  care,  w< 
lot  overlook   the  gross  monster  that  has  invaded  o 


happy 


i  he  i 


This  monster  is  a  bee,  but  harmless  as  he  may  i 
dangerous.  He  is  unfortunately  a  symptom  of  a  bad  disease — 
"creeping  ugliness"  which  has  invaded  our  mountain.  Less 
fortunate  still,  he  has  been  accepted  by  some  in  high  places 
as  a  sign  of  progress,  but  few  except  the  shallow  and  the  un- 
feeling will  recognize  him  as  anything  but  the  monster  that 
he  is.  To  discount  him  because  he  seems  small  and  inconse- 
quential is  dangerous.  Where  this  creature  comes,  he  breeds. 
To  allow  him  to  stay  is  unthinkable.  Therefore  we  are  elated 
that  this  hideous  bee,  that  plagues  our  street,  will  be  removed 
very  soon  so  we  may  return  to  the  happy  village  where  ivy 
grows  'round  the  door  and  peasants  dance  on  the  green. 
Harwood  Koppel 


Ulllllil 

To  The  Editor 


I 

Gentlemen: 

On  11  October  The  Purple  printed  a  letter  from  Mr.  Mike 
Dyas  which  was  in  my  opinion,  though  I  do  not  doubt  the 
writer's  sincerity,  completely  irresponsible  and  almost  com- 
pletely devoid  of  fact-  Because  of  the  length  necessary  to 
deal  with  the  gross  distortion  and  almost  wholly  falacious  rea- 
soning, it  is  not  possible  for  The  Purple  to  include  my  de- 
tailed point  by  point  rebuttal  on  these  pages  this  week. 

In  the  interest  of  presenting  both  sides  to  one  of  the  most 
serious  and  far  reaching  problems  of  our  time  The  Purple  has 
agreed  to  make  available  copies  of  this  rebuttal.  Those  who 
desire  it  may  secure  a  copy  this  evening  from  the  top  of  the 
water  cooler  in  Gailor.  To  any  others,  copies  will  be  available 
in  The  Purple's  new  office  in  lower  Walsh  Hall.  For  those 
subscribers  who  do  not  live  on  the  Mountain,  a  postcard  re- 
quest to  The  Purple  will  bring  a  copy. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Bill  Stuart 


The  Sewanee  Bloodmobile  visit  of  Oct  17.  was  termed  a 
huge  success  by  hospital  officials- 

The  annual  exsanguination  produced  a  total  of  204  pints  of 
blood  for  the  hospital  blood  bank.  Of  this  amount,  Sewanee 
residents  and  students  donated  179  pints,  far  in  excess  of  this 
area's  pint  quota. 

Emerald -Hodgson  Hospial  will  now  be  able  to  furnish  "blan- 
ket coverage"  for  a  year.  This  means  that  blood  will  be  avail- 
able to  any  student  or  resident  who  may  need  it  during  the 
cominng  year. 

LCA  won  the  Helmet  Award  for  having  the  highest  per- 
centage of  participants  (100  percent).  SN  (98  percent)  and 
SAE  (93  percent)  occupied  the  second  and  third  slots,  re- 
spectively. 

Sewanee  students  are  to  be  congratulated  for  their  fine  co- 
operation in  the  drive.  The  whole-hearted  enthusiasm  and 
willingness  to  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  student  body  was 
exemplified  by  one  student  donor  who  said,  "I  was  glad  to  do 
it  for  the  hospital,  but  I'm  kind  of  worried  about  these  scars 
on  my  neck." 

PatGuttehas 


A  View  of  the  Future? 


A  Moral  Victory 

At  long  last  something  is  being  done  about  the  lack  of  ade- 
quate student  medical  care.  Sunday  afternoon  Dr.  McCrady 
informed  us  that  he  agreed  that  care  at  the  present  time  is 
indeed  characterized  by  "inefficiency,  callousness,  and  inade- 
quacy." He  added  however  that  he  felt  our  editorial  was 
"ill-considered"  because  action  was  being  taken  'long  before 
the  editorial  was  written."  We  have  no  desire  to  eclipse  the 
Vice-Chancellor's  glory  nor  to  take  any  undue  credit.  In- 
stead we  are  gratified  by  the  following  concrete  results  that 
have  been  achieved: 


(1)   the    public    admission    of    the 


that 


(■'Plan  II"  involves  having  one  or  more  of  Sewa- 
nee's  well-established  local  physicians  as  a  full- 
time  Health  Officer  to  take  care  of  students  on  a 
temporary  basis  until  we  can  get  an  adequate  re- 
placement,) 

Whether  or  not  Dr.  McCrady's  "Plan  II"  is  an  eleventh-hour 
proposal  in  response  to  publicity  and  pressure  is  immaterial. 
The  important  thing  is  that  now,  or  in  the  very  near  future, 
Sewanee  students  will  receive  adequate  medical  attention.  We 
thank  everyone  who  assisted  in  this  campaign,  and  our  praise 
goes  to  the  Administration  for  this  constructive  action. 
Harwood  Koppel 


Breathless  yjgain 

By  HARRY    MULLIKIN 

The  subject  of  Jean-Luc  Goddard's  film  Breathless  is  the 
anti-hero.  This  anti-hero  is  not  to  be  described  as  immoral  but 
as  amoral  and  as  living  in  an  amoral  world.  Goddard  gives  us 
no  hint  as  to  how  his  protagonist  gets  into  this  world  void  of 
moral  distinctions.  We  don't  know  whether  it  is  due  to  ex- 
clusion of  him  from  our  world  or  due  to  his  realization  of  the 
absurdity  of  our  world.  Regardless  of  how  he  gets  into  this 
amoral  world,  he  behaves  like  the  personification  of  Gide's 
acte  granule  (an  action  having  no  motivation) — mugging,  kill- 
ing, stealing,  and  perhaps  engaging  us.  If  we  are  able  to  iden- 
tify ourselves  with  him,  it  is  because  we  see  in  him  contem- 
porary society  in  extremis.  Like  Camus  Etranger,  the  dissolution 
of  religious  foundations  and  conceivable  futures  are  carried 
to  the  ultimate  in  him.  Yet,  Goddard  is  not  making  an  appeal 
for  sympathy — he  is  saying  that  we  must  stop  concentrating 
on  a  hope  for  reviving  the  past.  Man  in  contemporary  society 
must  stop  poking  around  with  the  dead  bodies  of  the  past  and 
concentrate  on  finding  solutions  applicable  to  the  twentieth 
century.  Goddard  offers  no  solution — he  is  concerned  with 
poinning  out  the  existence  of  this  problem. 

Although   Goddard  does  r; 
his  chief  concern  in  Breath! 
create  an  abstract  art  of  cin< 
dergo  a  cubistic  treatment. 
dom  and  simultaneously  c 
relativity.    Noises  and  imac 
or  combined  in  amusing  or 

This   form   is   in   perfect 
Goddard  uses  various  devi 
of  his  hero.     Every  minut 
onds.  he  has  chopped 
gether  again  without 

with  an  impatience  that  stresses  this  down-i 
lack  of  transition  between  scenes  reflects  the  way  the  hero 
lives,  from  second  to  second,  kill  to  kill.  Goddard  admirably 
uses  this  cinematic  device  to  show  his  hero's  basic  (and  per- 
haps only)  tenet— that  li'e  is  just  one  damn  thing  after  an- 
other and  after  that  is  death. 


;e  philosophical  problems, 
ith  form.  He  is  trying  to 
lema,  in  which  time  and  space  un- 
Camera  and  actors  moving  at  ran- 
eate  the  cubistic  sense  of  evolving 
es,  words  and  actions  are  contrasted 
intentionaly  meaningless  ways, 
unity  with  the  subject  presented. 
:es  to  suggest  the  doom-ward  drive 
■  or  so,  sometimes  every  few  sec- 
few  feet  of  film  and  patched  it  to- 
the  film  jerks  ahead 


gambles 
Through 


The  Art  World 


By  BILLY   WEYMAN 

Are  you  suffering  from  insensitivity  and  lack  of  concern 
for  man's  aesthetic  nature?  Research  tells  us  that  deficiency 
in  the  arts,  both  creative  and  appreciative,  is  a  contageous  and 
horrible  disease.  A  large  number  of  these  cases  occurs  in  that 
socially  and  economically  "right"  bunch  of  people  more  com- 
monly known  as  Americans.  If  you  are  one  of  these  unfortu- 
nate victims,  believe  me — we  need  help. 

During  my  recent  stay  in  Europe  I  made  various  observa- 
tions concerning  the  European  attitude  toward  art  with  the 
American  attitude.  The  result,  as  many  of  you  know,  was 
embarrassing.  There  is  a  striking  contrast  which  shows 
American  society  to  be  almost  totally  lacking  in  a  genuine  con- 
cern -for  the  arts.  Hollywood,  for  example,  has  blinded  us  to 
the  fact  that  the  cinema  is  potentially  the  greatest  art  form 
man  has  yet  discovered.  The  film  was  an  American  invention 
and  we  have,  for  the  past  few  years,  done  everything  possible 
to  surpress  its  creative  potentiality.  It  seems  that  we  have 
left  it  up  to  the  French  and  the  Swedes  to  realize  what  a  truly 
wonderful  and  expressive  thing  the  art  of  the  cinema  is.  Will 
we  ever  be  able  to  pull  away  from  these  illusions  of  grandeur. 
Sometimes  I  think  not.  But  if  it  is  too  late  to  change  I  think 
we  should  at  least  be  able  to  acknowledge  where  we  are  gloss- 
ly   lacking   in   the   art   world.     In   the    absence   of   art,   people 


.  the 


come  hardened  to  themselves  and     indifferent 
which  they  should  be  fully  cognizant. 

My  main  concern  in  this  article  and  the  o: 
simply  a  wish  to  provoke  some  positive  intere 
arts.     You  must  allow  me  to  confine  myself  to 


this 


)  follow  is 
the  visual 


of  art.  However  in  talking  in  terms  of  a  particular  art  form 
it  can  often  be  substituted  for  another.  These  articles  will  be 
flexible  and  questions  and  contributions  will  be  welcome.  I 
will  be  glad  to  do  any  research  on  a  particular  subject  which 
might  arise  from  the  reader.  Is  Abstract  Expressionism  dy- 
ing? Is  Picasso  really  as  good  as  his  name  would  lead  one  to 
believe?  What  is  Fauvism?  Questions  like  these  have  confront- 
In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  discuss  a  question  which  I 
believe  to  be  imperative  in  making  these  articles  meaningful- 
Why  is  it  so  important  to  go  beyond  our  biased  and  emotional 
impression  of  a  work  of  art?  This  is  a  question  that  too  many 
people  don't  want  to  bother  themselves  with.  It  is  too  easy  to 
look  at  this  painting  and  say  I  like  it  or  that  one  and  say  I 
don't  like  it  or  in  many  cases  it  is  easier  just  not  to  look  at 
paintings.  Life  lies  in  the  process  of  creativity  not  in  the  fin- 
ished product  As  obsevers  of  art  we  must  see  the  value  of 
the  process  of  observation  just  as  the  artist  finds  his  satisfac- 
tion in  the  physical  application  and  manipulation  of  his  me- 
dium. Until  we  know  something  about  these  objects  of  our 
observation  we  cannot  rightly  judge  them. 

Oskar  Koshka.modem-day  German -Expressionist  painter, 
said,  "In  life  there  is  no  progress.  But  there  is  substance  of 
life  and  vital  power.  It  appears  to  me  like  a  great  earthworm— 
behind  several  parts  die  off.  in  front  new  ones  grow.  It  re- 
mains the  same  organism."  The  earthworm  spends  his  life 
circulating  through  the  soil  and  digesting  it.  In  doing  so  he 
enriches  the  soil  and  enhances  the  lives  of  the  other  organ- 
isms around  him.  He  carries  this  function  to  the  ultimate  in 
his  death.  His  body  becomes  the  integral  substance  required 
for  rich  and  fertile  earth. 


ll!h 
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Tigers  Roll  Over  Randolph-Macon 
Give  Season's  Best  Preformance 


Why  look  at  the  Delts?  They  only 
knocked  off  four  teams— PGD,  KS, 
LCA,  and  ATO— in.  last  week's  intra- 
mural competition.  DTD's  game  is 
farmarked  by  speed  and  good  block- 
ing. Their  offense  is  spearheaded  by 
the  Sadler  brothers,  J.  Reynolds,  and 
S.  Walker;  this  platoon  consistently 
scores  two  or  three  touchdowns  per 
came.  Defensively  the  Delts  feature  a 
hard  rushing  game,  pressuring  oppos- 
ing tailbacks.  Richard  Earle,  probably 
the  best  safety  in  the  league,  is  the 
backbone  of  the  Delts  very  competent 
defensive  backfield.  In  defeating  the 
ATOs  Sunday,  DTD  put  on  the  finest 
show  of  the  season  by  any  team  in  the 

Still  undefeated  and  untied,  the  SAEs 
keep  moving  right  along.  A  week  ago 
Tuesday,  they  rolled  over  PDT,  pre- 
viously unbeaten;  Freshman  Bob  Na- 
r'eau  scored  all  three  touchdowns  in 
the  18-0  victory.  When  the  Phis  dou- 
1  .le-teamed  Billy  Hoole,  tailback  Bob- 
by FYeyer  and  Mr.  Nadeau  had  a  field 
day.  SAE  picked  up  their  sixth  vic- 
tory of  the  season  by  virtue  of  an  In- 
dependent forfeiture.  Similarly,  PDT 
won  by  forfeit  from  the  Theologs  (its 
about  these  chapel  services  .  .  .)■  Sur 
day,  the  Phis  unveiled  a  new  threat- 
Mac  Ladd  as  a  tailback.  He  was  goc 
enough  to  lead  them  to  a  19-0  victory 
over  SN. 

The  twice-tied  Betas  remained  tough, 
romping  over  PGD  20-6  and  the  Inde- 
pendent Indians  37-0.  Bob  Lee  seems 
to  improve  with  every  game,  as  in  fad 
does  the  entire  Beta  club. 

ATO.  in  their  other  games,  smoth- 
ered the  Kappa  Sigs  and  Sigma  Nus. 
The  Theologs  dropped  two  other  games 
besides  their  forfeiture.  The  first  wa: 
a  squeaker  to  KA,  14-13.  Last  Sun- 
day,   new   kicking   threat   Bill    Byrnes 


Myers  Cleaners 

Phone  LY  8-5703 
Sewanee  Tennessee 


felled  the  Spooks  22-0. 
is  the  week  in  which   the   in 

■al  football  race  will  probably  b> 
d.     Anyone  taking  the 


?wanee,  playing  up  to  its  potential 

the  first  time  this  season,  crushed 

the  Randolph -Macon     Yellow     Jackets 

30-8  Saturday,    spoiling     Homecoming 

for  4600  enthusiastic  Virginians. 

The  Tigers  used  a  minimum  variety 
of  plays  to  grind  out  33G  yards  rush- 
ing and  four  touchdowns,  while  the 
steady     defense     limited     the     Yellow 

Sophomore  fullback  Ray  Tucker  got 
things  rolling  for  the  Purple  midway 
in  the  first  quarter  when  he  dashed  35 
yards  to  the  Sewanee  48.  After  four 
runs  set  up  a  first  down  on  the  R-M 
40,  M.  L.  Agnew  came  in  at  tailback 
replacing  starter  Wallace  Pinkley.  On 
his  first  play  from  scrimmage  Agnew 
wheeled  of?  tackle  into  the  clear  and 
quickly  covered  the  40  yards  for  the 
tally.  4:30  remained  in  the  qu 
when  Agnew  hit  Jim  Yeary  foi 
extra  points  to  make  it  8-0. 

Sam    Gill's   21    yard   spinner   ir 

od  started  a  12  play,  5  first 

down  touchdown  march  which  c< 

ed  76  yards.  Included  in  the  driv< 

nifty  13  yard  run  by  Agnew.  ) 

y  culminated   the  series  by  sco 

om   the   two   and   Phil    Condra 


will 


Hen 


the 


Thursday,  Oct.  25— ATO-PDT;     DTD- 

SAE  (3:50) 
Sunday,  Oct.  28— ATO-SAE;  PDT- 

PGD  (3:50) 
Monday,  Oct.  29— DTD-BTP   (3:50) 


Player  of  the  Week 

The  Sadler  brothers,  Tommy  and 
Wilson,  of  the  Delts  are  the  co-choices 
by  this  department  for  the  player  of 

the  week.    Wilson  directed  his  tea 


he 


showed  good  judgment  calling  plays  as 
well  as  running  and  passing  with  skill 
Tommy,  an  excellent  blocker  as  well 
as  receiver,  was  especially  effective  re- 
ceiving the  short  pass  and  running  for 
extra  yardage  in  last  week's  games. 
SAE  George  Nadeau  is  runner-up  this 
vteek;  he  scored  all  eighteen  points  in 
bis  team's  victory  over  the  Phi  Delts. 


By  TOM  WEST 
■rted  to  give  Sewanee  a  comfortable 
point  halftime  advantage. 
Randolph-Macon  dominated  the  third 
quarter.  The  Yellow  Jackets  racked 
lost  of  its  yards  gained  in  this 
d  on  a  long  74  yard  drive,  Vic 
Sakellarios  capped  the  Yellow  Jackets' 
best  effort  of  the  afternoon  when  he 
scored  from  two  yards  out.  Skip  D'Al- 
lesandro  passed  to  Bill  Baitey  for  the 
extra  points. 

R-M  took  to  the  air  in  the  final  per- 
iod but  with  13  minutes  left  in  the 
game,  Ray  Bell  intercepted  on  the  44 
and  ran  the  ball  back  to  the  Yellow 
Jackets*  31.  From  there  three  play 
moved  to  the  20.  On  first  down  tail 
back  Larry  Majors  went  off  the  wea 
side,  cut  back  nicely,  and  galloped  i 
for  Sewanee's  third  TD.  Majors'  pass 
to  Bill  Johnson  was  complete  for  tw 
more  points  and  the  score  stood  23-8. 

Sewanee  wasn't  through.  After  Bell 
recovered  a  fumble  on  the  R-M  15 
took  the  Tigers  only  four  plays  to  ca 
italize  on  the  break.  Pinkley  gained 
a  yard  and  Tucker  followed  with  j 
pair  of  four  yard  thrusts  to  set  uj 
fourth  down  and  one  on  the  six.  Block 
ing  back  Harrell  Harrison  rose  to  thi 


casion  (this  was  Han-ell's  19th  birth- 
y)  with  a  burst  into  the  end  zone 
for  the  Tigers'  concluding  TD.  Condra 
nverted  again  to  produce  the  final 
>unt  of  30-8. 

Commenting  on  the  game  afterwards 
Coach  Majors  praised  the  play  of  John 
Semmer  at  blocking  back  and  Bill 
Bertrand  at  center.  They  were  sub- 
stituting for  the  injured  Hayes  Noel 
and  Wilbur  Wood,  respectively. 

The  entire  line  as  usual  played  out- 
standing ball.  The  Tigers  moved  re- 
lentlessly on  the  ground  resorting  to 
only  two  pases  during  the  whole  con- 
test. Sewanee  had  to  punt  only  three 
times,  lost  only  one  fumble,  and  was 
penalized  but  30  yards.  On  individual 
rushing  Tucker  was  the  leader  with  103 
yards  in  16  carries.  Agnew  was  next 
with  72  yards  in  12  tries.  Gill  had  64 
on  12  runs  and  Pinkley  55  on  17.  Ron- 
ny  Rountree  was  R-M's  best  toter  with 
52  yards  on  9  carries. 

Altogether  it  was  Sewanee's  finest 
showing  for  '62  and  has  buoyed  hopes 
for  this  Saturday's  College  Athletic 
Conference  opener  against  Centre  at 
Hardee  Field. 


LEADING  SCORERS 

Name  F    G  TDs  Pats  T 

Swisher— PGD  5        9  1  55 

Ellzey— ATO  8        9  0  54 

Brush— PGD  7        6  2  38 

T    Sadler— DTD  8        6  2  38 

Reynolds— DTD  8        5  2  32 


ARTHUR    LONG 

General    Merchandise 
LY  8-5366 


IM  STANDINGS 

Team                         W  L        T 

SAE     6  0          0 

DTD     .-. 7  0          1 

BTP ---5  0          2 

ATO 6  11 

PDT 4  12 

PGD - 4  3          0 

KA 3  3          0 

KS     -- 15  0 

Theologs 1  6          0 

SN     1  7          0 

Independents 0  5          1 

LCA  0  5          1 


Oldham  Theatre 

Thursday,  Friday,  October  25-26 
HELL  IS  FOR  HEROES 


BUS  STOP 
with  Marilyn  Monroe 

SUNAY-TUESDAY,    OCTOBER    28-31 

NOTORIOUS  LANDLADY 
with  Kim  Novak 


SEWANEE  SANDWICH 
COMPANY 

Delivery   Sun.,   Tues.,   Thurs. 

20  and  35  cents 

Dwicht  Ozter,  President  &  Founder 


University  Supply 


Everything  for  the  Student 


Picks  of  the  Week 


Ettien  To  Command  Saber 
Drill  Team  For  1962-63 


The  Sewanee  Sabre  Drill  Team,  af- 
ter three  weeks  of  try-outs,  has  been 
selected  for  1962-63.  Commander  of 
ihe  team  this  year  is  Jim  Ettien.  Floor 
Commander  is  Ed  Ellis,  Executive  Offi- 
cer is  Bill  Wheeler,  and  Supply  Ser- 
geant is  Banks  Clark.  The  Floor  Team 
consists  of  the  following  cadets:  Bill 
Wheeler,  Butch  Brooks,  John  Rose, 
Bob  Howell,  Robert  Gardner,  Pat  Gar- 
diner, Dave  Sutton,  Kagey  Gilbart,  Jim 
Reichardt,  Mike  Fagan,  Jim  Adams, 
Bob  Greenland,  Bob  Parmalee,  Allen 
Wooley  Langston,  Dick  Stevenson, 
Dave  Jockush.  Alternates  are  Banks 
Clark  and  Jim  Home. 

The  team  practices  every  Wednes- 
day night  in  the  old  gym.  A  complete- 
ly new  routine  has  been  organized  in- 
cluding double  twirls,  new  movements, 
new  sabre  positions,  and  several  other 
innovations  of  a  technical  nature. 

A  new  uniform  has  also  been  select- 
ed for  the  team,  according  to  the  com- 
mander. White  berets  will  be  worn 
this  year  instead  of  the  garrison  hats. 
Both  light  and  dark  blue  shirts  will  be 
worn,  according  to  the  type  of  per- 
formance. White  gloves  are  on  order, 
and  white  pants  are  being  considered. 

The  team  is  slated  to  perform  at  sev- 
eral functions  during  the  year.  Some 
of  these  tentatively  include  Chatta- 
nooga and  Nashville  television  appear- 
ances, performances  at  near-by  mili- 
tary balls,  participation  in  the  Armed 
Forces  Day  parade  in  Chattanooga, 
and  other  events.  The  team  will  also 
make   a    long   trip,   but  their   destina- 


currently   under   wraps    (until 
mmander  can    find    out    where 

going).     The  team  has  all 
d  an  invitation  from  Mardi  Gras 
ar,  but  has  turned  it  down. 


Games 

Consensus 

Centre- Sewanee 

Sewanee  15 

Texas-Rice 

Texas  10 

Northwest- Notre  Dame 

Northwest  14 

LSU-Fla. 

LSU  11 

Ala. -Tulsa 

Ala.  21 

Miss.-Vandy 

Miss.  26 

So.  Calif.-Ill. 

S.  C.  19 

A  ub  u  m  -Clemson 

Auburn  16 

Ark. -Hard. -Sim. 

Ark.  21 

Wash. -Oregon 

Wash.  6 

Wis. -Ohio  State 

Ohio  State  8 

Georgia  Tech-Tulane 

G.  T.  25 

Navy-Pittsburgh 

Ktt.  5 

UCLA- Stanford 

UCLA  8 

Perm  St.-Calif. 

PT  10 

Kentucky-Georgia 

Ky.  10 

Cli.it  t;muo[!a-Ten.n. 

Tenn.  22 

Miss.  St.-Memphis  St 

Miss.  St.  10 

Michigan-Minnesota 

Minn.  4 

Nations  Top  Ten 

J.  Texas  (5-0) 

2.  Northwestern  (4-0) 

3.  LSU  (4-0-1) 

4.  Alabama  (5-0) 

5.  Ole  Miss  (4-0) 

0.  So.  Calil.   (4-0) 

7.  Auburn  (4-0) 

8.  Arkansas  (4-1) 

9.  Washington   (4-0-1) 
10.  Wisconsin   (4-0) 


Enjoy  JERSI-GOLD  PRODUCTS 


Homogenized  Milk 
Whipping  Cream 
Half  &  Half 
Buttermilk 
Chocolate  Milk 
Sour  Cream 
Cottage  Cheese 
Orange  Drink 
Tropicana  Pure 
Orange  Juice 
Lemonade 
Apple  Cider 


Call  University  Dairy  for  Delivery  Sen 
items  in  the  Sewanee  Area. 


lall 


at  the  University  of 
the  North 

bowling, 


Five  Join  University  Faculty 


(Continued  from  page  1) 
duties  at  Sewanee  will  be  assumed  by 
Major  Frank  R.  Murray,  B.A.,  College 
of  St  Joseph,  and  M-A.,  the  University 
of  Colorado. 

William  Campbell  comes  to  Sewanee 
from  the  Mississippi  State  College  for 
Women,  where  he  was  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  history.  He  holds  a  B.S.  de- 
gree from  Davidson  College  and  is  fin- 
ishing work  on  his  Ph-D.  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas. 

Miss  McCrory  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  and  the  East- 
man School  of  Music.  She  has  been 
cellist  in  the  San  Antonio,  Tulsa,  and 
Chattanooga  Symphonies  and  has  been 
business  manager  of  the  Chattanooga 
Symphony  and  the  Sewanee  Summer 
Music  Center. 

Eric  Naylor  completed  work  for  his 


master's  degree  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  in  one  year  and  has  been 
working  toward  his  doctorate  there 
while  holding  a  research  assistantship. 
He  has  majored  in  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese. The  regents  also  approved  the 
appointment  of  Fred  W.  Daniels,  'I 
assistant  director  of  admissions  to 
ceed   Robert  Rust 

Temporary  appointments  to  i 
vacancies  during  sabbatical  leaves  for 
the  coming  year  include  Dr.  Marvin 
Goodstein,  B.A.,  Mt.  Holyoke  College, 
and  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University,  as 
jctor  in  history;  Lawrence  Het- 
BA,  University  of  Florida,  now 
;ed  in  graduate  study  in  writing 
e  Johns  Hopkins  University,  as 
ictor  in  English;  and  Carl  N. 
Whatley,  '59,  M.B.A.,  the  University  of 


THE  SEWANEE  PURPLE 

Tic  of  gUicks 

ZAN  FURTWANGLER 

Saturday  and  Monday:  It  Happen- 
ed in  Athens.  Jayne  Mansfield  takes 
on  the  entire  U.  S.  Olympic  team  in 
color  and  Cinemascope. 

Sunday  and  Tuesday:  King  oj 
Kings.  Prostitution  is  a  nasty  word 
and  Hollywood  is  full  of  it.  This  film 

ways.  Prostituting  the  Bible  for  dol- 
lars and  cents  is  pretty  low,  but  as 
long  as  the  cash  register  keeps  ring- 
ing, it  is  okay.  To  vulgarize  the  Bible, 
something  held  very  high  by  so  many 
people,  is  lowering  it  to  depths  un- 
lathomable.  Also  it  lowers  the  right 
of  these  "artists"  to  say  "I  have  some- 
thing to  communicate  to  other  people" 
to  where  it  should  be  removed.  Taste 
and  integrety,  which  the  Hollywood 
movie  world  likes  to  hide  in  front  of. 
are  really  not  there.  The  only  thing 
they  can  be  afraid  of  offending  anyone 
about  in  their  movies  is  normal  sex. 
All  other  forms  of  insipid,  obnoxious, 
averted,  or  irreligious  trash  is   per- 

To  begin  with,  the  flick  is  trite,  ba- 
al.  icky,  and  monstrously  vulgar, 
haracters  have     changed.     Good     old 

Judas  was  really  not  so  bad;  he  X 
ying  to  help  things  along.  Some 
tirist's  most  important  miracles  hi 
■en  left  out  A  few  such  tidbits 
'o  stupendous  battles  that  never  took 
ace  have  been  added.  Why?  Guess. 
If   you   should   want   to   go  see   this 

spectacular  you    can    pay     your    fifty 
seventy-five   cents   for 


THCR8DAY,    OCTOBI-R 


>  Su- 


IN    THE    COLLEGE     - 

BRAND  ROUND-UP 

PRIZE 

BEAUTIFUL  19  INCH 

MOTOROLA  TELEVISION 

CONSOLE 

WHO  WINS:   Prize   will  be  av 


rity  , 


be  awarded  to  any  Group,  Fraternity,  So- 
Individual  who  qulifies  and  has  the  highest 


number  of  points. 

1.  Contest  open  to  all  students. 

2.  Each  empty  package  submitted  on  Marlboro,  Parlia- 
ment or  Alpine  will  have  a  value  of  5  points.  Each 
empty  package  submitted  on  Philip  Morris  Regular 


.  Closing   date 
Supply  Ston 


November  11,     2:00  ] 


separating  5  and  10  point  packages. 

Get  on  the  BRAND  WAGON  ...it's  lots  of  fun! 


yet!l — Technirama  and  Techni- 
such  curiosities  as  a  colorless, 
Mid-Western  (U.  C.)  John  the  Baptist 
(Robert  Ryan),  an  uncootch  Salome 
(Briget  Bazlen),  a  Mother  Machree 
Virgin  Mary  (Soioban  McKenna)  and 
Jefiery  Hunter. 

In  the  trade  the  alternate  title  for 
this  flick  is  "I  was  a  Teenage  Jesus." 

Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday; 
All  Fall  Down.  And  they  did  in  this 
soap-opera  ("adulted"  for  today's  mod- 
em audiences).  It  is  the  old  story  of 
the  eccentric  family.  Karl  Maiden  is 
the  gin-drinking,  jig-saw  puzzle  put- 
ting together  father,  driven  into  his  ec- 
centricity by  the  eccentric,  dominat- 
ing mother,  Angela  Lawsbury.  Now 
there  is  an  eccentric  16  year-old 
son  (Brandon  de  Wilde)  who  runs 
around  taking  notes  on  his  eccentric 
parents.  This  son  revers  his  rakish 
brother,  Warren  Betty,  who  has  the 
eccentric  habit  of  sleeping  with  mis- 
cellaneous women.  Eva  Marie  Saint 
pops  into  the  proceedings  to  fall  in  love 
with  Betty.  This  turns  out  eccentric 
too.  because  de  Wilde  has  some  at- 
traction to  Miss  Saint  Betty  decides, 
eccentrically,  to  go  back  to  his  many 
women.  Fin, 


SAVE  YOUR  PACKS 


Students  Applaud 
Change  Of  Re  gist  ar 

When  you  registered  ; 
weeks  ago,  you  may  have  noticed  a 
change.  A  change  in  the  form  of  Mr. 
W.  P.   Ware.     Mr.   Ware   replaced   the 

well-known  Mrs.   Dudney  as  registrar 
when  she  retired  in  July. 

Most  of  Mr.  Ware'  35  years  here  at 

Sewanee  have  been  spent  working  in 

finances    (put    somethin'     in     the     pot 

boy).     Campaigning   for   money   didn'l 

dampen  his  sense  of  humor  though;  he 

is  still  one     of     the     friendliest     staff 

members   on   the   Mountain.     He     had 

just   begun   a  year's   leave   of  absence 

when   he   was  offered   the   position   as 

strar,  and  came  into  the  office  dur- 

the  very  hectic  weeks  last  spring. 

-as  somewhat  at  a  loss  at  first  since 

I  had   never  worked  in  the  registrar's 

before,  hut  with  the  assistance  of 

squared  away." 

hough  revolutionary     changes     in 

the   registrar's   office   are   not   possible, 

Mr.  Ware  says  he  wants  to  "Give  this 

office   back   to   the   school    and   to   the 

students.     Don't  hesitate,"  he  adds,  "to 

by  here  whenever  you  do  need 

something    in    connection    with    your 

cords  of  grades.     I  will  be  happy  to 

e  you  and  will   do  my  best  to  take 

re   of  whatever  you  want" 


On  Campus 


with 


EAT,  SLEEP,  AND   MATRICULATE 

Tim  trouble  with  curly  morning  classes  is  that  you're  too  sleepv. 
At  late  morning  classes  you're  too  hungry.  At  early  afternoon 
classes  you're  too  logy.  At  late  afternoon  classes  you're  too 
hungry  again.  The  fact  is  — and  we  might  us  well  face  it— there 
is  no  good  time  of  day  to  take  a  class. 

What  shall  we  do  then?  Abandon  our  colleges  to  the  ivy?  I 
Bay  no!  I  say  America  did  not  become  the  hope  of  mankind  and 
the  world's  largest  producer  of  hutterf'ats  and  tallow  by  running 
away  from  a  fight! 

If  you're  always  too  hungry  or  too  sleepy  for  class,  then  let's 
hold  classes  when  you're  not  too  hungry  or  sleepy:  namely,  when 
you're  eating  or  sleeping. 

Classes  while  eating  arc  a  simple  matter.  Just  have  a  lecturer 
lecture  while  the  eaters  eat.  But  watch  out  for  noisy  food.  I 
mean  who  can  hear  a  lecturer  lecture  when  everybody  is  crunch- 
ing celery  or  matzo  or  like  that?  Serve  quiet  stuff— like  anchovy 
paste  on  a  doughnut,  or  steaming  bowls  of  lamb  fat. 

And  kindly  observe  silence  while  lighting  your  post-prandial 
Marlboro  Cigarette.    Don't  be  striking  kitchen  matches  on  your 


*  tut  wtchout  $%sy%£. f    % 

jeans.  Instead  carry  an  ember  from  the  dormitory  fireplace  in 
your  purse  or  pocket.  Place  the  Marlboro  against  the  ember. 
Light  it  quietly.  Smoke  it  quietly.  Oh,  I  know  I  ask  a  great 
deal!  I  know  that  one's  natural  instinct  upon  encountering 
Marlboro's  fine  flavor  and  filter  is  to  throw  lack  one's  head  and 
bellow  great,  rousing  cries  of  joy.  But  you  must  not.  You  must 
contain  your  ccstacy,  lest  you  disturb  the  lecturing  lecturer. 
You  can,  if  you  like,  permit  yourself  a  few  small  shudders  of 
pleasure  as  you  smoke,  but  take  care  not  to  wear  garments 
which  will  set  up  a  clatter  when  you  shudder— like  taffeta,  for 
example,  or  knee  cymbals. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  problem  of  learning  while  sleeping. 
First,  can  it  be  done? 

Yes,  it  can.  Psychologists  have  proved  that  the  brain  is 
definitely  able  to  assimilate  information  during  sleep.  Take,  for 
instance,  a  recent  experiment  conducted  by  a  leading  Eastern 
university  (Stanford).  A  small  tape  recorder  was  placed  under 
the  pillow  of  the  subject,  a  freshman  named  Glebe  Sigafoos. 
When  Glebe  was  fast  asleep,  the  recorder  was  turned  on.  Softly, 
all  through  the  night,  it  repeated  three  statements  in  Glebe's 
slumbering  ear: 

1.  Herbert.  Spencer  lived  to  the  age  of  109  and  is  called  "The 
Founder  of  English  Eclectic  Philosophy." 

2.  The  banana  plant  is  not  a  tree  but  a  large  perennial  herb. 

3.  The  Archduke  Ferdinand  was  assassinated  in  1914  at 
Sarajevo  by  a  voiing  nationalist  named  Mjilas  Cvetnic,  who  has 
been  called  "The  Trigger  of  World  War  I." 

When  Glebe  awoke  in  the  morning,  the  psychologists  said  to 
him,  "Herbert  Spencer  lived  to  the  age  of  1UI).  What  is  he 
called?" 

Glebe  promptly  replied,  "Perennial  Herb." 

Next  they  asked  him,  "What  has  Mjilas  Cvetnic  been  called?" 

Replied  Glebe,  "Perennial  Serb." 

Finally  they  said,  "Is  the  banana  plant  a  tree?" 

But  Glebe,  exhausted  from  the  long  interrogation,  had  fallen 
back  asleep,  where  he  is  to  this  day.  ©iuMMmshuimui 


(ilebv  sleeps,  hut  you,  we  trust,  are  up  and  about.  Why  not 
improve  each  waking  hour  with  our  tine  product— Marlboro 
Cigarettes?  You  get  a  lot  to  like — litter,  flavor,  pack  or  box. 
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POETRY  CONTEST:  WIN  A  STEAK 

CLARAMONT 

CLARA  AND  TOM  SHOEMATE 


Poems  are  made. 
By  fools  like  me. 
Now  to  Miss  Clan 
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FREE  FLU 
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Profs  Announce  Sabbatical 


Three  more  professors  have  announ- 
ced plans  for  sabbatical  leaves  under 
the  newly  instituted  program.  The  sab- 
batical leave  privilege,  made  operative 
last  year  is  one  more  sign  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  Souths  filling  its  place 
among  top-ranking  centers  of  higher 
education.  The  idea  of  periodic  time 
r.way  for  research  and  refreshment  has 
long  been  considered  important  to  the 
continued  vigor  of  good  teaching. 

Dr.  Maurice  A.  Moore,  professor  of 
English,  will  be  gone  the  first  semester 
of  the  coming  year  and  the  Rev.  J. 
Howard  W.  Rhys,  professor  of  New 
Testament  in  the  School  of  Theology, 
ihe  second  semester.  Not  on  sabbati- 
cal but  on  leave  of  absence  for  the  full 
academic  year  will  be  Dr.  Stephen  E. 
Puckette,  associate  professor  of  mathe- 
matics. Announcement  of  these  leaves 
brings  to  nine  the  number  of  profes- 


sors who  will  be  off  the  mountain  dur- 
ing the  academic  year  1962-63. 

Dr.  Moore  will  go  to  England  to  do 
research  on  the  literary  reputation  of 
William  Gilmore  Simms.  Most  of  his 
work  will  be  done  at  the  British  Mu- 

Studying  Great  Britain's  adjustment 
to  the  changing  international  economy 
since  World  War  n,  Dr.  Robert  Dc- 
gen  will  be  at  the  University  of  Bris- 
tol. Dr.  Degen's  wife,  Eileen,  and  their 
1wo  daughters  will  go  with  him.  For 
Mrs.  Degen,  who  is  British,  this  triD 
will  mean  a  reunion  with  her  family. 

Dr.  Puckette  will  be  a  visiting  as- 
sistant professor  of  mathematics  at  the 
University  of  Georgia.  Dr.  Rhys  will 
go  first  to  the  Holy  Land,  where  he 
will  be  resident  for  some  time  at  St. 
George's  College  in  Jerusalem,  then  to 
the  Scandinavian  countries,  and  will 
wind   up   at   Cambridge   University   in 


While  the  absence  of  these  profes- 
sors will  be  felt  keenly,  Sewanee  is 
htppy  to  welcome  back  Dr.  Monroe 
K.  Spears,  professor  of  English,  and 
Dr.  James  T.  Cross,  assistant  profes- 
sor of  mathematics.  Dr.  Spears  spent 
last  year  as  visiting  professor  of  Eng- 
lish at  Swarthmore,  after  a  summer  in 
a  similar  role  at  the  University  of 
Michigan.  This  summer  he  is  at  work 
on  his  second  book  for  the  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press.  In  the  fall  he  will  re- 
sume his  teaching  duties  but  not  the 
editorship  of  the  Seiotmce  Review. 

Dr.  James  Cross,  who  has  been  on  a 
two-year  leave  of  absence,  completed 
work  for  his  doctorate  in  mathetm 
at  the  University  of  Tennessee  and 
ceived  his  Ph.D.  in  June. 


Students  Reaction  Varied  To 
President's  Cuban  Quarantine 


By  Patrick  Gutteras 

President  Kennedy's     quarantine     of 

Cuba,    an   effort    to   stop   the   military 

build-up  by  the  Soviet  Union  on  that 
liland,  and  Russian  reaction  to  it,  has 
created  a  furor  on  this  usually  peace- 
Huddled  around  radios  and  television 
sets,  or  buried  in  newspapers,  the 
students  anxiously  gobbled  up  the  lat- 
est news  on  the  "Cuban  situation."  At 
Clara's,  at  the  Union,  or  in  a  dormi- 

complete  without  a  lengthy,  and  usu- 
ally opinionated,  discussion  of  "Cuba." 

Passion  and  speculation  rose  and  fell 
with  the  tide  of  events,  beginning  with 
Ihe  announcement  of  the  blockade 
and  culminating  Sundnay  in  Krusch- 
chev's proposal  to  disarm  Cuba. 

Of  the  many     varied     opinions     ex- 


:  that  ■ 


ally 


The 


struction  of  missile  bases  in  Cuba  by 
the  Soviet  Union  is  a  definite  threat 
to  U.S.  security,  and  must  be  stopped 
immediately.  Less  unanimity  was  found 
in  regard  to  such  questions  as  the  me- 
thod and  timing  of  the  action,  the  pos- 
sibilities of  war  stemming  from  it, 
l-'ossible  concessions  or  agreements  that 
the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  could  make, 
and  the  sincerity  and  implications  of 
Kruschchev's  proposal  to  remove  of- 
fensive weapons  from  Cuba. 

Of  the  quarantine,  freshman  Alan 
Kennedy  said,  "I  think  the  President's 
plan  is  a  good  one.     The  blockade  is 


just  tough  enough  to  show  Russia,  Cu- 
ba, and  the  world  that  we  mean  busi- 
ness, but  not  so  tough  that  it  could 
bring  about  war."  Another  student  was 
at  odds  with  the  method  employed:  "I 
don't  go  for  this  showmanship.  The 
problem  could  be  resolved  better  by 
diplomatic  methods — discussions,  nego- 
tiations, etc.,  which  don't  arouse  the 
public  and  don't  create  a  war  scare 
This  blockade's  got  everyone  too  work- 
ed up  and  excited  for  any  good  set- 
tlement to  come  out  of  it" 

When  asked  their  opinions  concern- 
ing the  timing  of  the  U.S.  action,  many 
students  thought  that  it  had  come  too 
Iste,  and  "we  should  have  stopped  it 
before  it  started  by  doing  a  better  job 
on  that  invasion."  One  student  was 
quite  verbose  in  carrying  this  thesis  a 
step  further.  He  said,  "The  United 
States  could  have  avoided  all  this  trou- 
ble by  giving  Castro  concrete  aid  when 
he  took  over.  All  he  got  from  the 
U£>.  was  a  few  cheers,  a  pat  on  the 
back,  a  warning,  'Don't  go  communist, 
now,  and  a  one  way  ticket  back  to  Cu- 
ba. The  government  didn't  want  to  give 
him  aid  until  we  found  out  which  wax- 
way  he  was  going.  The  Government 
should  have  realized  that  perhaps  we 
could  have  influenced  him  by  helping 
him.  So  when  Castro  got  rebuffed 
here,  what's  the  logical  country  to  turn 


ated.  However.  Dave  Trask,  of  Hayei', 
Kansas,  expressed  a  popular  opinion 
when  he  said,  "I  don't  think  we'll  have 
an  all-out,  nuclear  war.  We're  both 
too  smart — or  maybe  too  scared — to 
try  that." 

Most  students  sided  with  President 
Kennedy  in  refusing  to  remove  the 
U.S.  missile  bases  in  Turkey  in  ex- 
change for  a  disarmament  of  Cuba.  A 
few,  however,  thought  that  the  ex- 
change might  be  worth  it  in  order  to 

When  Sunday  brought  the  announce- 
ment that  Kruschchev  had  offered  to 
remove  the  missile  bases  under  U.N. 
supervision,  some  students  greeted  the 
news  warmly,  others  with  a  bit  of  cy- 

Bill  Gosnell,  a  sophomore,  welcomed 
the  development.  "That's  good  news. 
He's  really  backing  down."  he  said. 

Others  were  less  optimistic.  Fresh- 
man Ray  Crow  stated,  "My  first  reac- 
tion to  Kruschchev's  plan  was  that  I 
was  glad  that  Cuba  was  being  dis- 
armed but,  giving  it  more  thought,  it 
occurred   to   me  that  perhaps  he  isn  t 

One  student  pessimistically  stated, 
"He  obviously  feels  that  he  doesn't 
need  Cuba  as  much  any  more.  He's 
got  his  submarines  and  missiles." 

Ralph  Walke,  of  Dublin,  Ga.,  doubt- 
ed Kruschchev's  good  faith,  saying, 
"He's  just  trying  to  build  up  Russia's 
reputation  as  a  peace  loving  nation." 


duPont  Speaker  Fieser  Discusses 
Munitions  and  Sabotage  Bombs 
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Jocks  Pledge 

Fall  Rush  was  brought  to  a  success- 
ful culmination  on  October  23  with 
eight  of  the  Mountain's  ten  fraterni- 
ties pledging  fourteen  freshmen  foot- 
ball players.  Phi  Delta  Theta  led  in 
the  number  of  football  players  pledged 

The  pledges  are:  Phi  Delta  Theta: 
Mike  Fisher  and  Tadziy  Trotsky  both 
from  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.;  Kyle 
Duncan,  Jacksonville,  Fla.;  and  Tom 
Broadfoot,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon  pledged  the 
second  largest  number  of  new  men. 
They  are:  Dan  Davis  from  Marion, 
Ohio;  Buddy  McLellan,  and  Mike  Je- 
gart  both  from  Tallahassee,  Fla. 

Beta  Theta  Pi:  Paul  Tessman  from 
Chattanooga,  Term.,  and  Bill  Johnson 
from  Aurora.  HI. 

Sigma  Nu:  Joe  Webb,  Sewanee, 
Tenn.;  Kappa  Alpha:  Babcock  Fitch, 
Columbia,  S.  C;  Alpha  Tau  Omega; 
Sam  Ladd,  Mobile,  Ala.;  Lambda  Chi 
Alpha:  Jeff  Mills,  Alexandria,  Va.;  and 
Phi  Gamma  Delta:  Bill  Jones,  Spring- 
field, Tenn.  , 


The  individuals  who  attended  the 
duPont  lecture  this  last  Monday  night 
spent  an  interesting  evening.  The  lec- 
turer, Dr.  Louis  Frederick  Fieser, 
spoke  on  the  topic  "Incendiary  Muni- 
tions and  Weapons  of  Sabotage."  This 
informative  lecture  was  sprinkled  with 
wit  and  presented  in  a  manner  the 
layman  could  easily  follow. 

Dr.  Fieser  is  the  Sheldon  Emory  pro- 
fessor of  organic  chemistry  at  Har- 
vard University.  He  has  written  five 
books  and  305  research  papers.  Dr. 
Feiser  is  a  fellow  of  the  National  Aca- 
demy, the  Philosophical  Society,  and 
the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  The  American  Chemical  So- 
ciety's Nichols  Medal  Award,  the 
Katherine  Berkhan  Judd  Prize  for 
Canter  Research  and  the  Norris  award 
for  teaching  have  been  presented  to 
him.  He  is  also  serving  on  the  plan- 
ning board  of  the  Weizmann  Institute 
of  Science.  The  go 
cently  appointed  him 


visory  Committee  on  Smoking  and 
Health. 

Dr.  Fieser  spoke  on  his  service  to 
the  United  States  in  the  field  of  chemi- 
cal warfare  during  World  War  II.  He 
became  involved  in  the  development 
of  incendiary  weapons.  He  told  of  his 
part  in  the  development  of  such  wea- 
pons as  the  napalm  bomb,  the  pocket 
incendiary  for  use  in  sabotage,  and  the 
anti-tank  grenade. 

Dr.  Fieser  explained  the  principles 
involved  in  developing  the  weapons 
and  used  slides  to  give  good  illustra- 
tion to  his  statements.  The  lecture 
given  was  innformative,  well  tuned  to 
the  audience,  and  well  received.  After 


the  ) 


a  demonstration  of  napalm  gel.  The 
evening  spent  listening  to  Dr.  Fieser 
was  really  well  spent.  If  this  lecture 
is  exemplary  of  the  duPont  series,  great 
promise  of  intellectual  stimulation  at 
Sewanee  has  been  shown. 


Southwestern  Game  Will 
Highlight  Party  Weekend 


Although  this  coming  weekend  is  not 
one  of  our  regularly  scheduled  week- 
ends to  party,  it  looks  as  if  this  week- 
end of  the  Southwestern  game  will 
prove  one  of  the  better  party  week- 
ends. The  Southwestern-Sewanee  ri- 
valry always  brings  out  the  best  in  the 
"Sewanee  Gentleman"  and  the  week- 
ends resulting  from  this  contest  are 
always  memorable  ones. 

Kicking  off  the  weekend's  festivities 
is  the  traditional  bon  fire  to  be  held 
in  Magnolia  Hollow  after  supper  Fri- 
day. Also  joining  in  in  the  swing  of 
it  all  is  the  University  Pre-Law  Club 
which  is  having  a  beer  and  roast  beef 
party  Friday  at  5:00,  which  is  to  be 
their  first  party  since  the  club  was 
founded  in  1961-62. 

But  the  main  center  of  the  party 
weekend  swirl  will  be  the  parties  to  be 
given  by  the  various  fraternities  who 
are  going  together  in  a  concerted  effort 

The  Fiji.  SAE,  and  Sigma  Nu  frater- 
nities will  party  together  on  Saturday 
night  with  a  dance  at  the  Fiji  house 
featuring  "Lotsa  Pappa,"  from  Atlanta. 
On  Friday  night,  the  Sigma  Nus  and 
;  will  have  dancing  to  records   at 

The  ATOs  and  KSs  will  have  a  joint 


party  Saturday  night  at  the  KS  house 
where  a  band  will  provide  the  music. 
Both  plan  to  have  informal  parties  at 
their  houses  on  Friday  night. 

The  Lambda  Chis  will  have  a  sup- 
per for  members  on  Saturday. 

The  Delts  will  have  an  informal  party 
beginning  after  the  game   Saturday. 

The  KAs  and  the  Phi  Delts  plan  a 
party  with  a  band  at  the  Phi  Delt 
house  Saturday  night  and  both  will 
have  separate  parties  on  Friday  night. 


Sign  Goes,  Supe  Says 

Have  you  been  to  the  Supe  Store 
lately?  It  looks  quite  different  now  that 
the  new  supermarket  section  has  been 
opened.  Other  new  developments  and 
changes  are  going  on,  the  Supe  Store 
announced  yesterday.  The  old  grocery 
area  will  be  converted  into  a  well- 
stocked  book  department.  The  horri- 
ble, plastic  sign,  which  caused  so  much 
reaction  and  spurred  a  Purple  effort 
to  correct  the  situation,  will  be  re- 
moved very  soon  and  will  be  replaced. 
And  it  was  stated  that  the  Supe  Store 
will  have  a  grand  opening  shortly  to 
celebrate  the  coming  of  the  Cee-Bee 
distributorship  to  the  Mountain. 


A.  Clariiication 

The  Pur.PLK  wishes  to  apologize  for  any  embarrassment  that 
the  editorial  "A  Moral  Victory"  may  have  caused  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  or  the  Administration.  We  said:  "Sunday  (October 
21st)  afternoon  Dr.  McCrady  informed  us  that  he  agreed  that 
(student  medical)  care  at  the  present  time  is  indeed  charact- 
erized by  'inefficiency,  callousness,  and  inadequacy'."  Although 
we  did  not  actually  say  that  these  were  Dr.  McCrady's  own 
words,  the  general  sense  of  "A  Moral  Victory"  seemed  to  im- 
ply so.  In  fact,  we  merely  stated  that  the  Vice- Chan  eel  lor 
agreed  (with  a  previous  editorial)  which  we  thought  we  got 
from  the  general  sense  of  our  conversation.  We  were  mis- 
taken, so  we  apologize. 

The  basic  issue  involved  is  not  whether  the  Purple  will  try 
to  correct  a  mistaken  impression,  but  what  constructive  re- 
sults have  been  achieved  in  getting  first  class  student  health 
care.  We  feel  that  Dr.  McCrady  and  the  Administration  are 
acting  in  good  faith  and  will  offer  some  solution  in  the  next 
few  weeks.  We.  therefore,  apologize  for  any  wrong  we  may 
have  committed  and  bank  on  an  early  solution  to  this  pressing 
student  problem. 

Habwood  Koppel 


III  Haste  and  Waste 


How  many  different  things  we  expect  from  college.  In  com- 
ing to  Sewanee  many  of  us  were  looking  forward  to  an  es- 
cape from  the  pedantic  generality  ot  high  schools,  which  seem 
to  have  the  same  universal  absence  of  individual  expression. 
Many  of  us  had  similar  plans  for  college  life,  but  each  of  us 
had  a  plan  that  was  his  own.  Someone  wanted  to  study  po- 
litical science  and  history,  planning  all  the  while  to  enter  poli- 
tics or  the  foreign  service.  Perhaps  he  was  also  interested  in 
religion  and  wanted  to  take  courses  in  this  as  well.  But  he 
found  that  to  his  dismay,  before  he  could  begin  his  education 
he  was  forced  to  dispose  of  freshman  math  and  a  science,  both 
unrelated  to  his  interests  and  unsavory  to  his  taste.  Very 
likely,  his  lack  of  basic  interest  in  these  subjects  made  them 
especially  unpleasant.  Probably  they  kept  him  away  from  fur- 
ther studies  in  his  chosen  field.  If  he  neglected  the  required 
subjects,  they  lowered  his  average.     And  we  all  know  grades 

Grades  are  important  They  keep  us  in  school  and  get  us 
gowns.  They  get  us  Rhodes  scholarships  and  Woodrow  Wilson 
Fellowships.  This  makes  us  famous  and  gets  us  Ford  Foun- 
dation Grants  and  more  Wilkins  Scholars.  All  this  is  good. 
But  how  many  4.0  students  have  made  themselves  on  short- 
lived memorization  requiring  long  hours  of  mechanical  labor? 
So  much  time  spent  that  they  hadn't  time  for  a  good  movie  or 
a  book  that  wasn't  assigned  in  class.  Many  of  us  will  grad- 
uate with  a  B.A.  degree  in  History  or  English  which  should 
have  been  a  Master's  degree  in  BJ3.  Because  we  only  had  so 
much  time  and  much  more  material  than  time. 

How  many  eventual  English  majors  will  spend  a  dreary  year 
puzzling  over  analytic  geometry  and  calculus.  If  they  never 
had  any  interest  in  philosophy  of  mathematics  they  aren't  like- 
ly to  find  sudden  inspiration  in  a  class  regarded  by  two-thirds 
of  its  members  as  a  necessary  evil.  On  the  other  hand,  in- 
conceivable as  it  may  be  to  most  of  us,  there  are  people  en- 
thralled with  physics  who  will  never  be  able  to  appreciate 
Chaucer  or  T.  S.  Eliot  Nor  will  they  want  to.  Why  should 
they  waste  time,  when  four  years  is  so  short  No  doubt  it  is 
possible  to  hold  concurrent  interests  in  physics  and  literature. 
But  who  should  know  better  than  the  individual  himself. 

We  all  had  a  taste  of  nearly  every  general  subject  in  high 
school.  It  was  then  that  we  began  planning  our  own  futures. 
How  long  must  we  be  led  by  the  hand?  We  no  longer  allow 
this  type  of  determinism  to  rule  our  social  lives.  Every  wasted 
minute  is  especially  dear  in  a  waning  period  in  our  lives.  We 
should  be  allowed  to  invest  this  time  in  the  way  we  think 
best.    We  will  have  to  live  on  the  dividends. 

As  the  famous  chef,  Joel  Kennedy,  world  renowned  for  his 
delicious  salads,  once  said:  "The  most  exotic  dish  becomes 
mediocre  if  eaten  perfunc  tori  ally  and  with  haste." 

Bob  Bulky 
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I  am  happy  to  report  that  through  the  combined  efforts  of 
our  own  Police  Department,  and  the  State  Fire  Marshal's  of- 
fice, the  mystery  of  the  fires  which  beset  us  earlier  this  month 
has  now  been  solved.  The  Fire  Marshal  has  secured  a  com- 
plete and  detailed  confession  from  the  guilty  person  and  this 
confession  has  been  corroborated  by  evidence  turned  up  at  the 
scene  of  the  fires.  Since  the  guilty  person  is  a  juvenile  mem- 
ber of  our  community,  his  name  may  not  be  released,  but  it 
can  be  reported  that  he  is  and  has  been  under  detention  and 
will  remain  so  for  some  time.  Needless  to  say.  he  was  not  a 
member  of  our  student  body  or  of  the  student  body  of  the 
Military  Academy.  Any  news  accounts  which  may  have  im- 
plied that  the  fire  bug  was  a  member  of  either  of  those  groups 


should  be  i 


Sincerely 


Koppel,  what  di 


Last  week  the  Pitrple  erred  in  reporting  the  results  of  the 
Bloodmobile  Drive.  We  said  that  the  SNs  came  in  second  with 
98  percent  participation,  but  actually  they  tied  the  LCAs  for 
first  place  because  they  also  had  100  percent  tour-out  The 
Purple  is  happy  to  correct  this  error  and  to  congratulate  them 


i  their  fin- 


Cjfour  Reasons 

bv  BILL  WEYMAN 


One  can  hardly  avoid  being  struck  by  the  red,  white,  blue, 
and  yellow  hew  of  four  rectangular  forms  suspended  from  the 
walls  in  Gailor  Hall.  As  many  of  you  know,  and  as  many  of 
you  don't  know,  these  are  the  works  of  one  Gianetto  Fieschi. 
Italian  artist  and  one-time  professor  of  fine  arts  at  the  Uni- 
versity. Casual  observers  of  these  paintings  are  prone  to  laugh 
at  them,  scorn  them  for  their  extreme  and  daring  nature,  or 
to  exhibit  pity  for  a  man  possessed  with  such  grotesque  im- 
ages. As  to  their  humor,  their  daring,  and  their  grotesqueness, 
Mr.  Fieschi  admits  to  all  three. 

"Humor,"  says  the  artist  "is  that  vast  and  slender,  nervous, 
romantic  being  that  bites  and  right  after  smiles  with  all  the 
stars  on  his  teeth."  The  subtlety  of  Goya's  gnawing  charca- 
tures  of  the  whole  Spanish  royalty  can  be  appropriately  com- 
pared to  the  Fieschi  intent;  Fieschi,  biting,  not  at  royalty,  but 

As  for  Fieschi's  daring  style,  there  is  evidence  of  his  strug- 
gle with  his  enemies  that  possibly  he  believes  in  painting  too 
much.  He  believes  that  painting  reveals  things  and  tells  the 
future,  but  feels  that  time  is  threatening  more  than  ever,  to 
shed  itself  of  its  connection  with  man  and  thus  prove  destruc- 

mmortality.  In  the  pressures  of  uncontrollable  time,  waste 
s,  at  best,  a  sin  of  the  most  deplorable  character.  In  these 
paintings  one  must  admire  the  economy  of  line  speaking 
ts  own  inner  quality— a  quality  resulting  from  the  artist's 
ndisputable  ability  as  a  draftsman. 

The  grotesque  is  obvious.  "Yes,"  says  Fieschi,  "I  am  taking 
the  greatest  pleasure  in  the  battered  form.  Yes,  instead  of 
the  bland  and  generic  attempts  to  generalize  and  escape — a 
coward  resource  of  my  contemporaries — I  choose  to  verify,  to 
be  right  on  the  spot."  It  is  bad  to  quibble  over  the  meaning 
of  such  a  direct  and  revealing  statement.  "Pain  and  joy,  and 
good  and  evil,  must  find  reality  in  our  soul  as  in  our  art,  and 
in  this  way  a  soul  is  able  to  sum  them  up.  And  this  way,  in 
the  first  of  the  antinomies,  leads  to  pain.  To  pain,  because  joy, 
as  we  reach  it.  has  no  morals,  does  not  think  nor  reflect." 


At  this  point  we  may  still  laugh,  scorn,  or  pity,  but  now  in 
a  different  light  We  must  admit  to  the  undeniable  elements 
of  sincerity,  belief  and  insight,  or  that  inner  stuff  that  artists 
are  possessed  with;  and  finally  to  the  sheer  technically  achiev- 
ed quality  with  which  his  art  is  rendered.  To  disapprove  of 
this  man  and  his  art  is  the  observers  prerogative,  to  deny  that 
he  is  an  artist,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  is  a  fallacy. 

I  have   intentionally   neglected    the   subject   matter  of  these 
paintings  in  order  to  show  the  extent  to  which  a  work  of  art 
can  be  observed  far  beyond  the  visual  impression  of  the  sub- 
As  t 


SPRING 
"Dee/p  rooted  energy,  a  golden  youth  expands  himself  in 
the  mythical  stemming  out  of  his  head  and  limbs  for  an 
absorption  of  himself  by  the  growth,  here  in  many  flowers 
transitionally  exhausted.  Two  shades  of  blue:  a  continu- 
ous colored  form  comprising  earth  and  sky,  is  proportion- 
ed through  timid,  economical  square  partitions  by  a  fragile 
structure  of  twigs  and  white  buds." 

SUMMER 
"Pears  at  our  feet,  and  a  somnolent  satisfaction  confident 
in  more  force.  A  red  heavy  haze  presses  out  the  juices 
of  precious  colors  from  fruit  and  a  lad.  Even  so,  all  is  sub- 
merged by  bloody  blindness,  where  appearances  are  cur- 
sive, luminous,  transient." 

AUTUMN 
"Duress,  and  overall  suavity,  of  a  decline  unrestrainable. 
languid  shades  of  a  body  of  a  dark  digger  hastening  to 
accomplish  his  toil  before  the  end  flows  in.  Tenuous, 
breakable,  unyielding  line,  and  clash  of  the  stark,  neces- 
sary, black  definitions. 
Or  is  it  a  laborious  insect?  Availability,  or  loss,  of  dimen- 


Convention  Notes 


To  learn  how  to  better  entertain  the  masses,  foment  dissen- 
tion,  and  give  ulcers  to  the  administration,  the  editor  and  his 
lacky  attended  a  convention  and  workshop  in  Detroit  last  week 
sponsored  by  the  Associated  Collegiate  Press  and  National 
Council  of  College  Publications  Advisers.  This  landed  us  a 
comfortable  600  miles  away  from  the  home  front  at  a  most 
convenient  moment — just  as  the  last  Purple  hit  the  mountain, 
turning  several  faces  a  similar  color. 

Arriving  late  Thursday  at  the  Sheraton  Hotel,  just  in  time 
to  miss  a  banquet  given  by  the  Ford  Motor  Company,  we  found 
the  hotel  teaming  with  intense  collegians  discussing  new  me- 
thods of  type  setting  and  front  page  makeup,  all  searching  for 
an  I.D.  which  showed  them  to  be  twenty-one.  This  I  considered 
puerile  and  unworthy  a  Sewanee  man.  Knowing  all  yankees 
to  be  idiots,  I  calmly  walked  into  the  bar  and  handed  my  draft 
card  to  the  barkeeper.  After  carefully  checking  it  over,  this 
poor  illiterate  gave  an  approving  nod  and  asked  what  1  wanted 
to  drink.    The  card  shows  that  I  am  nineteen. 

Latex,  we  decided  that  we  should  meet  some  of  the  dele- 
gates—get in  some  serious  bull  sessions.  Luckily  we  found 
just  such  a  serious  group  of  Southerners  who  had  decided  to 
make  an  organized  effort  to  express  their  viewpoint  to  as  many 
people  as  possible.  It  was  agreed  that  this  could  be  done  most 
effectually  from  a  moving  elevator,  one  of  which  was  forthwith 
commandeered.  Soon  the  elevator  shaft  echoed  to  the  sound 
of  "Dixie."  As  one  would  expect,  the  South  set  the  mode  for 
the  convention,  as  elevator  parties  soon  became  very  popular. 


Friday  night  was  the  high  point,  or  climax,  or  crises  (for  the 
hotel)  of  this  sedate  gathering.  A  gastronomical  adventure 
with  lake  trout  was  the  central  feature  of  a  banquet  provided 
by  the  General  Motors  Corporation,  with  baked  Alaska  for 
dessert.  Everyone  got  a  little  scale-model  GM  car  to  take 
to  little  brother  back  home. 

After  the  meal  we  were  spoken  to  by  Harrison  Salsbury, 
correspondent  extraordinaire  of  the  New  York  Times,  who  also 
was  given  a  distinguished  service  award  from  the  ACP.  It 
was  pointed  out  that,  among  his  other  merits,  Mr.  Salsbury 
had  been  kicked  out  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  for  spear- 
heading a  crusade  in  the  student  newspaper  to  allow  smoking 
in  the  corridor  outside  the  library.  Later  in  the  proceedings 
the  lone  resolution  to  be  brought  up  at  the  convention  was 
read.  It  concerned  freedom  of  the  college  press  and  was  in- 
spired by  the  expulsion  of  the  editor  of  the  student  paper  at 
the  University  of  Colorado  for  making  remarks  which  were 
distasteful  to  the  school  administration.  No  vote  was  taken  on 
the  resolution,  but  a  meeting  for  further  discussion  was  called 
for  the  next  morning,  he  editor  and  myself  felt  that  this  sort 
of  action  had  no  application  to  the  situation  here  at  Sewanee 
where  "freedom  of  the  press"  is  hardly  a  problem. 

Sunday  night  we  returned  tired  to  the  Mountain,  having  at- 
tended what  the  Sheraton-Cadillac  Hotel  described  as  the  "Bec- 
ond  worse  convention  they  ever  entertained."  Naturally,  we 
were  duly  proud. 

Jody  Trimble 


WINTER 
"Rigid  tension,  death  present  Dance  of  glares,  rhythm  o£ 
strong  while  eery  human  profiles — a  muttering  community 
or  a  chain  of  generations — into  final  whiteness.     Spread  of 
this,  that  breaks  down  any  form." 
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That's  all  she  wrote  (I  don't  believe 
in  miracles).  The  Delts  by  all  rights 
should  be  this  year's  intramural  foot- 
ball champs.  Only  the  Theologs  are 
between  them  and  an  undefeated  rec- 
ord; two  years  ago,  only  the  Indepen- 
dents and  Theologs  finished  lower  in 
the  standings.  Two  other  rags-to- 
riches  teams— SAE  and  BTP— played 
good  ball  and  "fought  the  good  fight," 

DTD  won  their  two  big  games  this 
past  week.  Last  Thursday  the  Delts 
handed  SAE  their  first  loss.  The  Cin- 
derella SAE  club  could  manage  only 
one  serious  offensive  drive;  it  culmi- 
nated in  a  Freyer  to  Hoole  touchdown 
pass.  A  bad  snap  from  center  pre- 
cluded any  chance  of  Wheeler  Tillman 
booting  the  point  after  touchdown.  The 
score  was  7-6,  Delts,  but  the  game  was 
over.  Tommy  Sadler  took  the  SAE 
kick-off  all  the  way  behind  great 
blocking,  and  the  final  score  was  13-6. 
Monday,  the  Delts  won  another  big 
one,  beating  the  Betas  20-13.  The  game 
seemed  to  feature  everyone  who  dress- 
ed out.  Bob  Lee,  Randy  Tucker,  and 
Jim  Kolling  played  particularly  fine 
ball  for  the  losers.  Wilson  and  Tom- 
my Sadler,  Randy  Johnson,  Steve 
Walker,  Dickey  Earle  (I  could  just 
keep  on  going)  were  outstanding  for 
the  winners.  The  point  is  the  Delts 
played     good,     consistent     football     all 


by  BILL   BYRNES 


latter  team  dropped  two  other  con- 
tests, to  the  Theologs  and  KA,  giving 
them  nine  losses  for  the  year.  BTP 
casually  crushed  LCA  27-0.  The  Phi 
Delts  lost  to  ATO,  then  roared  back  to 
maul  arch-rival  PGD  (somebody  said 
something  about  a  party  in  Nashville). 


Standings 


Tigers  Eye  Conference  Title  After 
Decisive  Win  Over  Centre  College 

Praying  Colonels  Fall  Prey  28-6 
Face  Southwertern  Saturday 


Sewanee's  28-6     drumming     of     the 
Centre  College  Colonels  placed  the  Ti- 
ll strong  contention  for  the  Ath- 
Conference     football     champion- 
but    their    work    is    cut    out    for 
This  week  the  Tigers  take  on 
ence   member     and     arch     rival 
m  of  Memphis  in  Sewanee, 
ourney   to   Lexington,   Va., 
ng    week   for   their   annual 
Washington  &  Lee  Univer- 


the    follow 


I  off. 


In  the  other  big  game  of  the  week, 
SAE  beat  ATO  by,  of  all  things,  9-8. 
The  Alpha  Taus  scored  on  a  pass  to 
Woody  Hannum  and  a  safety  by  Jim 
Brown.  Billy  Hoole  caught  a  Bobby 
Freyer  pass  for  a  touchdown  and  the 
toe  Tillman  booted  a  twenty  yard  field 
goal  in  the  fourth  quarter  to  provide 
the   one  point  victory  margin. 

In  other  games,  KS  pulled  a  large- 
size  upset,  beating  BTP  7-0,  and  then 
tied  the  Theologs  7-7.  Sigma  Nu  lost 
to  PGD  19-0,  then  beat  the  Indepen- 
dents in  the  week's  wildest  game.  The 


Player  of  the  Week 

Billy  Hoole  is  this  week's  choice. 
Suffice  it  to  say  the  SAEs  could  have 
gone  nowhere  without  him.  Bill  made 
three  key  interceptions  against  the 
ATOs  plus  scoring  his  team's  touch- 
down. He  has  been  outstanding  all 
year.  Runners  up  are  Jim  Kolling, 
outstanding  Beta,  and  Wilson  Sadler, 
DTD  tailback   extraordinary. 


Scoring  Leaders 


G    TD    Pat    TP 


T.  Sadler  (DTD)  10 

Swisher  (PGD)  5 

Ellzey    (ATO)  7 

Brush  (PGD)  9 
Br.  Coleman  (PDT)  7 

Reynolds   (DTD)  10 

Myll    (BTP)  10 


sity. 

What  are  the  Tigers'  chances?  Let's 
look  at  a  few  statistics.  Southwestern 
crunched  Millsaps,  20-0  and  squeezed 
by  Centre  College,  20-14.  Although 
they  could  only  manage  a  7-7  tie  with 
Millsaps  the  Tigers  looked  impressive 
in  their  victory  over  Centre.  Then 
there  is  Washington  and  Lee.  The 
Generals  slipped  by  Hampden -Sydney, 
15-6  and  stopped  Randolph-Macon,  18- 
13  in  two  of  their  season's  five  vic- 
tories. The  Tigers  on  the  other  hand 
blasted  Hampden -Sydney  and  Ran- 
dolph-Macon by  scores  of  22-7  and  30- 
8  respectively.  Thus  if  scores  are  a  good 
means  of  comparison,  the  Tigers  look 
like  the  number  one  team  in  the  con' 
feience.  However,  in  this  game  of  foot- 
ball, scores  mean  almost  nothing.  But 
there  is  still  another  aspect  worth 
mentioning:  Sewanee  started  slowly; 
they  have  reached  their  full  potential 
in  their  last  few  outings,  mainly  be- 
cause their  controversial  single-wing 
offense  has  caught  fire.  M.  L.  Agnt 
currently  leads  the  conference  in  total 
offense  (710  yards),  passing  (23  of  55 
for  320  yards),  and  is  second  in  rush- 
ing with  390  yards  in  70  carries  for  a 
5.5  average.  Wingback  Larry  Majors 
with  9  completions  for  90  yards  is  sec- 
ond in  the  conference  in  that  depart- 
ment.    Fullback     Ray     Tucker  is  the 


the   confert 


ATO  Takes  IM  Swimming 
Title;  Sutton,  Brown  Stars 


By  David  Trask 

The  powerful  ATOs  swept  to  victory 
in  the  IM  swim  meet  by  capturing 
tight  first  places  and  nearly  doubling 
Ihe  score  of  he  second  place  team,  SN. 

Outstanding  individual  stars  were 
Dave  Sutton  and  Don  Brown  of  ATO. 
Sutton  won  the  100  yard  and  200  yard 
fieestyle  events,  establishing  a  new 
meet  record  of  2:21.1  in  the  latter. 
Brown  added  two  more  firsts  in  the 
100  yard  breaststroke  and  the  indivi- 
dual medley,  where  he  lowered  the 
standard  to  1:08.7.  Each  swimmer  al- 
io helped  ATO  relay  teams  to  victory. 

The  outcome  of  the  meet  was  never 
in  doubt  as  the  victors  qualified  nine, 
as  opposed  to  seven  for  SN.  The  dif- 
ference came  in  first  places  as  SN  man- 
aged only  one  first,  with  the  remain- 
ing top  place  going  to  the  Independ- 


up  112.70  points  to  89.25  for  the  KA's 
Stu  McDaniel. 

Overall   finish   of   the   meet   was   as 
follows: 

ATO— 81;  SN^13;  DTD— 31;  SAE— 26; 
Independents— 22;  KA— 15;  KS— 14; 
PDT— 9;  Theologs— 6;  BTP— 3;  PGD— 2. 
LCA  had  no  entrants. 

Individual  winners  were: 
50  yard  freestyle,  Clark   (SN)— :26.1 
50  yard   butterfly,   Patterson    (ATO)  — 

:30.3 
200  yard    freestyle,     Sutton     (ATO)  — 

2:21.1 
100  yard  backstroke,  Atkinson    (Inde- 
pendents)— 1:22.8 
100   yard   breaststroke,   Brown    (ATO) 

—1:15.0 
100  yard     freestyle,     Sutton     (ATO)  — 

:59.9 
Individual  medley,     Brown     (ATO)  — 

1:08.7 
200  yard  medley  relay,  ATO— 2:18,0 
£00  yard  freestyle  relay,  ATO— 1:52 3 
Low  board  diving,  Patterson   (ATO)  — 

112.70 


Oldham  Theatre 

Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday 

October  31— November  1,  2 

TWO  WEEKS  IN  ANOTHER  TOWN 

Saturday,  November  3 

WAR  HUNT 

OPERATION  PETTICOAT 

Sunday,  Monday,  Tuesday 

Nvomber  4,  5,  6 

BOYS  NIGHT  OUT 
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;he  Sewanee   Cook 
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rushing  wtth  250  yards  in  56  carries. 
Then  the  Tigers  have  Wallace  Pink- 
ley  and  Sammy  Gill  who  run  with  the 
best  of  them. 

But  Sewanee's  greatest  asset  is  a 
bone -crunching  defense  which  has  al- 
lowed the  opponents  a  mere  7.6  points 
per  game.  Besides  the  rugged  play  of 
veteran  performers  Ray  Bell,  John 
Turner,  Jim  Cofer,  Wayne  Rushton, 
Kirk  Dormeyer,  Hayes  Noel  and  Bob 
Davis,  the  Tigers  also  have  a  crop  of 
sophomores  who  have  been  playing 
outstanding  ball.  Jim  Stewart,  Mor- 
gan Ray,  Dan  Davis  and  Wilbur  Wood, 
head  the  list  defensively,  and  are  back- 
ed by  such  offensive  standouts  as  John 
Semmer,  Jack  Sanders,  Joe  Colmore 
and  Bill  Bertrand, 

It  is  this  "new"  Sewanee  team  that 
could  easily  emerge  as  the  CAC  foot- 
ball champs. 

In  Saturday's  game  not  only  is  the 
conference  championship  at  stake,  but 
also  the  Edmund  Orgill  Cup  which  ro- 
tates each  year  to  the  winner  of  the 
Tiger-Lynx  classic.  Sewanee  retained 
possession  of  the  award  last  year  with 
a  decisive  victory  over  the  Lynx  in 
Memphis.  No  doubt  Southwestern  will 
be  out  to  avenge  this  defeat. 

Four  of  the  top  ground  gainers  in 
the  conference  will  be  in  action  Sat- 
urday. Sewanee's  Agnew  and  Tucker 
who  have  amassed  640  yards  on  the 
ground,  will  be  pitted  against  the 
Lynx's  Hardwood  brothers,  Bill  and 
Hugh,  who  have  also  totaled  well  over 
600  yards. 

The  stage  is  set  .  .  .  Roll  Tigers! 


Sewanee's  Tigers  made  their  college 
athletic  conference  debut  with  an  ov- 
Lvhelming  28-6  victory  over  the  Cen- 
!  Colege  Praying  Colonels  before 
)0  fans  Saturday  at  Hardee  Field  in 
Sewanee. 

Twin  threat  tailbacks  Wallace  Pink- 
ley  and  M.  L.  Agnew,  who  spear- 
headed a  devastating  ground  attack, 
stood  out  in  the  Sewanee  triumph. 
Pinkley  scored  twice  and  gained  98 
yards  in  less  than  two  quarters  of  play, 
end  Agnew  displayed  his  best  running 
form  of  the  season  contributing  104 
yards,   which   included   a   56   yard   TD 

After  Larry  Majors  returned  the 
opening  kickoff  to  the  Tiger  33,  Sewa- 
nee launched  its  initial  touchdown 
drive — traveling  67  yards  in  11  plays 
with  alternating  carries  by  Pinkley  and 
fullback  Ray  Tucker.  Pinkley  scored 
from  11  yards  out  on  an  end  sweep, 
getting  a  great  block  by  Tucker  on  the 
play.  Phil  Condra  converted  to  give 
Sewanee  a  7-0  lead,  with  Gill  remain- 
ing in  the  first  period. 

Centre  took  the  ensuing  kickoff  and 
marched   83   yards   in    15   plays   for   i 
countering     touchdown.     Key      passe 
from  Colonel  quarterback  Buck  Houri 
gan   to   halfback   Wayne   Hatfield   and 
tnd  Ken  Kell  got  the  drive  going  and 
short  runs  sustained  it.     Hourigan 
nally   wedged   over   from   the   two 
the  score  with  1:47  left  in     the     f 
quarter.     The  try  for  two  points   f. 
ed,  and  the    score    read    Sewanee 
Centre  6. 

Sewanee  began  its  domination  of 
remainder  of  the  contest  on  the  next 
series  of  downs.     Two  five  yarders  by 
Gill  and  Agnew  produced  a  fin 
at  the  Sewanee  44.    M.  L.  Agm 
rying  again  on  the  next  play  rammed 
off   right   tackle,   burst   into   the   cli 
at  midfield  and  then  ran  over  two  s< 
ondary   men   at  the   Centre   40   before 
scampering  the  remaining  distant 
a  quick  TD..  Condra  again  kicked  the 
point  after  touchdown.     Sewanee     14, 
Centre  6. 

Sewanee's  aggressive  defense  smoth- 
ered Centre's  ground  game  inside  their 
30  forcing  the  Colonels  to  punt.  With 
Gill  and  Agnew  supplying  the  puncli 
the  Tigers  drove  down  to  the  Colonel' 
7  before  losing  the  ball  on  downs. 

Sewanee  took  over  again  a  few  play 
later  when  a  short  Hourigan  punt  died 
on  the  Centre  43.  Harrell  Han 
came  in  to  direct  the  team  at  tailback. 
Aided  by  a  15  yard  roughness  penalty 
and  runs  by  Gill,  Harrison,  and  Tuck- 
er, the  Tigers  penetrated  inside  the  tei 
with  a  minute  remaining  in  the  first 
half.  Two  Harrison  power  drives 
ried  to  the  one  and  in  the  fourth  down 
Centre  recovered  a  Tiger  fumble  ii 
th  end  zone.  The  half  ended  a  fev 
plays  later  at  the  Centre  20  yard  line 
Neither  team  was  able  to  score  in  th< 
third  period  although  the  Tigers  drovi 
to  the  Centre  28  yard  line  before  los 
ing  the  ball  via  a  fumble.  The  Col- 
onels  moved   into    Tiger   territory   fo: 


the  last  time  of  the  afternoon  utilizing 
e  series  of  counter  plays  in  the 
middle.     A  costly  15  yard  penalty  for 
ble     received     downfield     nipped 
this  final  threat. 

The  hard  charging  Tiger  forward 
wall,  spearheaded  by  tackles  Jim  Co- 
fer and  John  Turner,  released  fleet 
backs  Tucker  and  Agnew  for  sizeable 
gains.  This  promising  drive  bogged 
down  inside  the  twenty,  however,  when 
Tucker  lost  6  and  Agnew  couldn't  quite 
find  the  range  on  a  long  toss  to  end 
Kirk  Dormeyer. 

Opening  the  final  quarter  Centre 
halfback  Hatfield  found  running  room 
e  center  and  weaved  out  to  his 
33.  On  first  down  Hourigan,  run- 
his  patented  option  play,  was  sep- 
arated from  the  ball  by  a  crunching 
three  man  tackle  and  guard  Wayne 
Rushton  leaped  on  the  loose  prize.  The 
Pony  Backfield'  of  Pinkley  (150  lb.), 
Gill    (165    ),   Majors    (145),   and    Paul 


Nation's  Top  Ten 


1.  Northwestern   (5-0) 

2.  LBU  (5-0-1) 

3.  Alabama   (6-0) 

4.  Southern  California  (5-0) 

5.  Ole  Miss   (5-0) 

6.  Texas   (5-0-1) 

7.  Arkansas   (5-1) 

8.  Ohio  State   (4-2-0) 

9.  Wisconsin   (4-1) 
JO.  Aubum  (5-0) 


STATISTICS 

Sewanee 

Centre 

First  downs 

25 

8 

Yards  rushing 

334 

74 

Yards  passing 

29 

54 

Passes  comp.  att. 

4-7 

4-11 

Passes   int.  by 

1 

0 

Fumbles 

3 

2 

Fumbles  lost 

2 

1 

Punting 

S-34.8 

Penalties 

4-30 

4-49 

Tessman  (170)  came  in  to  capitalize 
on  the  break.  With  Pinkley  and  Gill 
running  hard  behind  good  blocking 
the  Tigers  scored  in  8  plays  with 
Pinkley  plunging  over  from  the  three. 
Condra  booted  his  third  extra  point  to 
make  it,  21-6  Sewanee. 

Centre  tried  to  get  back  in  the  game 
with  a  passing  ataack,  but  the  Tiger 
secondary  remained  impassable  and 
the  ball  went  over  to  the  Tigers  at  their 
own  42.  The  ensuing  touchdown  drive 
was  a  complicated  affair  encompassing 
14  plays  in  exactly  4  minutes.  Agnew 
eventually  resolved  all  doubts  by 
throwing  a  cruucial  fourth  down  pass 
to  Majors  on  the  13  and  following  this 
up  four  plays  later  with  an  end  zone 
aerial  to  sophomore  Jack  Sanders  for 
six  points.  Condra's  conversion  made 
the  final  score,  28-6. 

Coach  Shirley  Majors  hailed  the  vic- 
tory as  a  team  win,  but  singled  out 
Dan  Davis  at  linebacker  for  his  out- 
standing job.  Majors  also  spoke  high- 
ly of  Wallace  Pinkley  who  called  a 
near  perfect  game  at  tailback.  Line 
coach  Horace  Moore  was  pleased  with 
Jim  Cofer's  performance  at  tackle, 
calling  this  Jim's  best  day  so  far  this 
year. 

Sewanee  now  stands  1-0  in  College 
Athletic  Conference  play  (3-1-  on  the 
season).  The  Tiger's  next  tangle  is  at 
home  this  Saturday  against  Southwest- 
ern of  Memphis.  All  those  not  inca- 
pacitated from  the  previous  night  are 
invited  to  come  out  and  cheer  along 
with  Hatch. 
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The  PUKPLE  Girl  of  the  week  is  Miss  Lorctta  Ettici 
She  is  o  sophomore  at  the  University  of  Chottunoogu 
of  Pi  Beta  Phi  sorority. 


:   Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


Tic  of  giicks    J 

Thursday  and  Friday:  Since  my  co- 
reviewer  jumped  the  gun  and  has  al- 
ready reviewed  this  flick  and  since  he 
evidently  didn't  like  it,  I  feel  that  1 
ought  to  re-review  it.  It  happens  to 
be  the  best  flick  to  be  shown  this  week. 

It  is  enitled  ^11  Fall  Down.  As  a 
book,  it  showed  the  coming  of  a  boy 
into  adulthood.  The  screen  play,  by 
oscar- winning  William  Inge,  sticks 
pretty  closely  to  this.  The  boy  is  play- 
ed competently  by  Brandon  de  Wilde. 
His  brother,  Berry-Berry,  is  portayed 
by  up  and  coming  Warren  Beatty.  It 
seems  like  the  thing  to  do  these  days 
is  to  cut  Beatty  down  as  a  bad  actor. 
This  is  not  the  case.  This  is  his  third 
starring  role  and  he  is  good.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  he  and  Angela  Lansberry, 
who  plays  his  mother,  take  the  acting 
honors  in  the  picture.  Eva  Marie 
Saint  and  Karl  Maiden  fill  out  the  cast 
as  the  girl  and  the  father.  The  picture 
is  directed  by  John  Frankenheimer,  a 
product  of  the  old  Playhouse  90  shows. 

Two  particularly  good  scenes  are  the 
love  making  scene  and  the  scene  in 
Ihe  basement  when  Berry-Berry  finds 
out  that  Echo  (Saint)  is  pregnant.  A 
well  done  minor  opus  well  worth  the 
time  and  effort. 

The  owl  is  a  western  entitled  War- 
lock. It  has  what  they  call  an  all-star 
cast,  Richard  Widmark,  Henry  Fonda, 


RICHARD   DOBBIN 


Anthony  Quinn,  and  Dorothy  Malone 
Quinn  is  the  only  one  who  even  tries 
to  act.  There  is  considerably  more 
talk  than  action  and  when  the  action 
finally  comes  it  really  wasn't  worth  the 
waiting.     Consequently  it  should  be  a 

Saturday  and  monday  is  a  shame. 
My  Geisha  completely  wastes  the  tal- 
ents of  Shirley  MacLaine.  It  was  pro- 
duced by  her  husband  which  explains 
why  she  is  in  it.  She  is  cast  in  a  Lucy 
Ball  part  which  she  is  not  This  is  the 
first  flick  she's  been  in  which  is  a  lo- 
ser. The  story  concerns  the  attempt 
of  a  movie  star  to  trick  her  husband- 
director  by  disguising  herself  as  a 
Geisha  girl.  It's  supposed  to  be  fun- 
ny. Others  collaborating  in  this  crime 
are  Yves  Montand,  Edward  G.  Robin- 
son, and  Robert  Cummings. 

Sunday  and  Tuesday  has  a  real  com- 
edy on  tap,  The  Best  of  Enemies.  Who- 
ever gets  the  flicks  up  here  has  done 
a  good  job  on  this  one  because  this 
just  premiered  on  Broadway  about  a 
month  ago.  It  stars  David  Niven  and 
Alberto  Sordi.  The  story  takes  place 
during  World  War  II  in  Italy.  Niven. 
commanding  the  British,  and  Sordi,  the 
Italians,  capture  and  re-capture  each 
other.  Played  for  laughs  in  the  Eng- 
lish style. 

Wednesday   offers   us     Foreuer     My 


Enjoy  JERSI-GOLD   PRODUCTS 


Apple  Cider 
r^ity  Dairy  for  Delivery  Ser 
items  in  the  Sewanee  Area. 


Lofe.  Where  they  dug  this  up  I'll 
never  know.  It  seems  to  be  about 
tome  kingdom  somewhere  in  Europe. 
It's  full  of  ceremony  and  splendor  and 
an  actress  named  Romy  Schneider.  Her 
latest  film  is  the  sex-filled  Boccaccio 
70  where  she  displays  her  skin.  May- 
be  she   does   here,     too.     I     seriously 


Choir  Honors 
MissMcCrory 

Sunday  afternoon  between  3:00  and 
5:00  on  (October  28,  the  University 
Choir  gave  a  tea  honoring  Assistant 
Professor  of  Music.  Miss  Martha  Mc- 
Crory  at  the  SAE  house. 

Dr.  Lemonds  said,  "the  musical  ac- 
tivities on  the  Mountain  have  increas- 
ed to  such  an  extent  that  we  are  hap- 
py to  welcome  Miss  McCrory  to  Se- 
wanee," and  that  is  indeed  what  the 
students  and  faculty  proceeded  to  do 
at  Sunday's  tea. 

Miss  McCrory  is  known  to  many  in 
the  area  as  she  has  been  cellist  in  the 
Chattanooga  Symphony  and  the  Sewa- 
nee Summer  Music  Center.  Miss  Mc- 
Crory's  duties  at  Sewanee  will  be  as 
lecturer  for  Music  Appreciation,  Mu- 
sic History,  and  Music  Theory. 

Sandy  Sanders  was  in  charge  of  the 
decorations  which  featured  a  Hallo- 
ween motif  with  pumpkins  and  corn 
stalks  decorating  the  fireplace  and  re- 
freshment tables. 

Jim  Koger  was  in  charge  of  the  re- 
freshments which  consisted  of  cookies, 
small  sandwiches,  petite  fors,  punch 
and  tea.  Serving  were  Mrs.  Waring, 
Mrs.  Oakes,  Mrs.  McCoy,  Mrs.  Mur- 
ray, Mrs.  Lemonds,  Mrs.  Timmonds, 
and  Mrs.  Kirkland. 

This  fall  tea  was  the  first  tea  given 
by  the  University  Choir  and  in  charge 
of  genera!  arrangements  was  Howie 
Maull. 


"Gown"&"Goat" 
Give  Preview 

A  "Mountain  Goat"  before  Christmas 
and  a  revamped  "Cap  and  Gown"  are 
the  promises  of  the  editors  of  Sewa- 
nee's  two  other  publications. 

Mike  Cass,  editor  of  the  "Goat,"  has 
outlined  plans  for  the  mountain's  bt- 
erary  magazine.  The  first  issues  to  be 
mostly  humor  while  the  second  will  be 

sis  on  poetry  and  short  stories.  If  all 
goes  well,  the  first  edition  will  con- 
sist of  thirty-six  pages,  including  a 
"Sewanee  Coloring  Book"  and  an 
"ABC  Book." 

"I  hope  we  can  gratify  the  student 
body  by  getting  out  two  "Goats"  <is 
opposed  to  the  one  issue  last  year,"  | 
Mike  declared.  He  further  explained, 
however,  that  this  can  be  accomplish- 
ed only  if  students  submit  material  be- 
fore Thanksgiving  for  the  first  issue 
Students  desiring  literary  immortality 
at  Sewanee  should  submit  copy  to  the 
editor  who  will  deliver  his,  "frank  and 
brutal  opinion  as  to  its  merit.' 

As  to  the  yearbook,  editor  Joe  Win- 
kleman  explained  that,  "The  Cap  and. 
Gown  has  been  criticized  for  a  number 
of  things  in  the  past.  This  year  the 
book  will  be  more  of  the  nature  of  an 
annual  than  a  humor  magazine.  There 
will  be  more  detailed  coverage  of  Se- 
wanee life." 

Included  in  the  book  will  be  eight 
sections  depicting  various  facets  of  Se- 
wanee. Among  these  will  be  a  twenty 
page  chronology  of  a  year  at  Sewanee 
from  rush  week  through  finals.  There 
is  to  be  better  coverage  of  athletics, 
both  varsity  and  intramural,  and  an 
expanded  section  for  fraternities.  There 
will  also  be  a  special  eight  page  sec- 
tion on  the  past,  present  and  future  at 
Sewanee.  This  will  be  printed  on  a 
rich  textured  French  paper.  The  fea- 
tures section  will  have  six  pages  de- 
voted to  the  three  major  party  week- 
ends plus  six  pages  of  humorous  cap- 


COMMITTEES: 
AN  AGONIZING  RE-APPRAISAL 


To  those  of  ; 

for  inaction,  l< 

properly  led  u 


who  stiiy  out  of  ; 


viciously  ;rt  least  once  a  day,  hut  a  01 
is,  I  suppose,  not  lightly  relinquished 
Mr.  Sigafoos  11  new  wart  hog— a  frisk; 
ears  and  a  waggly  tail— but  Mr.  Sigai 

and  cried  the  harder.) 


tyatofrrn&f  k  khWcndd  tte 


Rut  I  iIil'iv"  Tlir  Student  Council  nut,  di-cu.-.-rd  the  duor- 
riat  fur  eight  nr  ten  hours,  and  then  refrri'i'd  it  tn  :t  committee, 
riiere  were  some  who  scuffed  then  and  -aid  nothing  would 
■ver  lie  heard  of  the  doormat  again,  hut  thev  reckoned  without 
iivictus  Millstone. 

Invictus  Millstone,  chairman  of  the  doormat  committee, 
vas  a  man  of  action— lithe  and  lean  and  keen  and.  naturally,  a 
moker  of  Marlboro  Cigarettes.  Why  do  I  say  "naturally"? 
because,  dear  friends,  active  men  and  women  don't  have  tune 


od  and  1 

.  Thev  11 


uhle  ah. 
;t  have  0 


-  tl,- 


:  fla' 


the 


they  need  to  be  sure  it's 
sand  trusty,  it's  Marlboro, 
because  true  and  trusty 
will  be  somewhat  limited 


Well  sir,  Invictus  Mill-tune  chaired  his  doormat  < imittee 

with  such  vigor  and  dispatch  that  when  the  Student  Council 
met  only  one  week  later,  he  was  able  to  rise  and  deliver  the 
follow  inn  recommendations: 

1.  That  the  college  build  new  schools  of  botany,  hydraulic 
engineering,  tropical  medicine,  Indo-Ormanic  languages,  and 

2.  That  the  college  drop  football,  put  a  roof  on  the  stadium, 
and  turn  it  into  a  low-cost  housing  project  for  married  students. 

3.  That  the  college  raise  faculty  salaries  by  $5000  per  year 
across  the  board. 

4.  That  the  college  secede  from  the  United  States. 

5.  That  the  question  of  a  doormat  for  the  students  union 
be  referred  to  a  subcommittee. 

So  let  us  hear  no  more  defeatist  talk  about  the  committee 
system.   It  can  be  mode  to  work!  C  1002  u..abui.M 


You  don't  rued  a  commit  lei'  to  tell  you  lime  good  Marlbort 
are.  You  just  need  ijourself,  a  Marlboro,  and  a  set  of  tarn 
buds.  Buy  some  Marlborus  soon  at  your  favorite  tobaet 


POETRY  CONTEST:  WIN  A  STEAK 

CLARAMONT 

CLARA  AND  TOM  SHOEMATE 
Sewanee  Tennessee 

To  those  who  think  the  bomb  will  drop, 


No  other  place  would  I  rather  be 

When  all  hell  breaks, 
Than  down  at  Clara's  eating  with  glee 

One  of  her  steaks! 

E.  William  Gosnell 


Stfuantt  a  Itttrjilr 
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Sewanee  Defeats  Southwestern  44-0 


Sigma  Xi  Installs 
16  New  Members 


Installation  of  the  University  of  the 
South  Sigma  Xi  Club  took  place  Oc- 
tober 30  with  a  banquet  and  meeting 
at  Claramont  Restaurant.  Sewanee  is 
the  first  undergraduate  college  in  Ten- 
nessee to  earn  this  high  distinction. 

The  purpose  of  the  national  scientific 
honor  society  is  to  encourage  original 
investigation  in  science,  pure  and  ap- 
plied. Requisite  for  associate  member- 
ship is  performance  of  some  original 
research,  and  for  full  membership,  pub- 
lished original  research. 

The  sixteen  members  of  the  new 
Club  will  meet  four  times  a  year  with 
prominent  scientific  figures  as  speak- 
ers for  each  meeting.  The  speaker  at 
the  first  meeting  was  Dr.  Louis  F.  Fie- 
ser,  Sheldon  Emery  Professor  of  or- 
ganic   chemistry    at    Harvard    Univer- 

The  members  of  the  University  of 
lhe  South  Sigma  Xi  Club  are:  Dr.  Wil- 
liam T.  Allen,  assistant  professor  of 
physics,  president;  Charles  O.  C.  Baird, 
.tisistant  professor  of  forestry;  Dr.  Ben- 
j.!mjn  F.  Cameron,  Jr.,  Southern  Re- 
gional Director,  College  Entrance  Ex- 
amination Board;  Dr.  David  B.  Camp, 
processor  of  chemistry;  Dr.  James  T. 
Cross,  assistant  professor  of  mathemat- 
ics; Dr.  John  B.  Dicks,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  physics;  Dr.  T.  Felder  Dorn, 
assstant  professor  of  chemistry;  Dr. 
William  B.  Guenther,  associate  profes- 


sor of  chemistry;  Dr.  Edward  McCrady, 
vice-chancellor;  Samuel  A.  McLeod, 
associate  professor  of  mathematics;  Ar- 
nold Mignery,  officer- in-charge,  Sewa- 
nee Forestry  Research  Center;  Dr.  H. 
Malcolm  Owen,  professor  of  biology; 
Mrs.  Stephen  E.  Puckett  ,wife  of  as- 
sociate professor  of  mathematics;  Dr. 
George  S.  Ramseur,  assistant  professor 
el  biology,  secretary,  Dr.  Oscar  N.  To- 
rian,  Sewanee  pediatrician  and  one  of 
the  oldest  living  members  of  Sigma  Xi 
(he  was  initiated  in  1900  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania) ;  and  Dr.  Har- 
ry C.  Yeatman,  professor  of  biology. 


Sign  Goes 


offt 


jhivi 


The  new  sign  is  not  ready  yet,  but 
Mr.  Cravens,  the  Supe  Store  mana- 
ger, says  that  the  plans  are  going  for- 
ward as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  new 
sign  will  probably  be  made  of  red- 
wood and  have  cut  or  carved  old 
English  lettering. 

The  Purple  wishes  again  to  thank 
all  concerned  for  the  expedient  man- 
ner in  which  this  latest  threat  to  Se- 
wanee tradition  was  handled. 


Dr.  Gompton  Will  Speak 
On  'Mother-in-Law  .  .  .' 


By  Tom  West 
Sewanee  routed  Southwestern 
here  Saturday  and  maintained  its 
in  the  College  Athletic  Conference.  The 
Tigers  were  in  control  all  the 
scoring  in  every  quarter,  while  i 
allowing  the  opposition  to  penetrate 
inside  the  Purple  35. 

After  receiving  the  kickoff,  Sewanee 
was  forced  to  punt  on  fourth  and  one 
at  their  own  43.  Majors'  high  kick 
touched  a  Lynx  defender  at  the  25 
tnd  tackles  Jim  Cofer  and  John  Turn- 
er fell  on  the  loose  ball  to  set  up  the 
first  touchdown.  With  Wallace  Pink- 
ley  running  hard  at  tailback  and  with 
Ray  Tucker  contributing  a  key  13  yard 
Gainer,  the  Tigers  covered  the  distance 
in  six  plays.  Pinkley  carried  over  from 
the  five  for  the  TD  with  10:02  to 
the  first  period.  Phil  Condra's  I 
of  PAT  conversions  was  broken  at 
en  when  his  first  try  of  the  afternoon 
veered  off  to  the  right  leaving 
score  at  6-0. 

Southwestern  started  their  first  of- 
fensive series  on  their  41  and  in 
plays  moved  into  Tiger  territory.  But 
a  delay-of-game  penalty  nipped  this 
excursion  and  the  Memphis  team  hi 
to  punt.  John  Ashcraft's  boot  sailed 
feeble  14  yards  and  set  up  Sewanee 
for  a  70  yard  goalward  march.  On  th< 
second  play  Tucker  got  things  wing- 
ing for  the  Tigers  with  a  23  yard 
scamper.  Four  runs  by  M.  L.  Agnew 
put  the  ball  on  Southwestern's  15. 
Tucker  carried  to  the  nine  before  Ag 
new  registered  Sewanee 's  second 
touchdown  with  a  crunching  end  sweep 
(2:07  left  in  the  quarter).  Agnew  rai 
the  count  to  14-0  when  he  hit  fresh 
man    wingback    Bill    Johnson    for   tw- 


Time  Reports 
On  Athletics 

Sewanee's  course  in  Greek  athletic: 
has  finally  gotten  the  recognition  it  de- 
serves. A  spy  for  Tiine,  Mr.  Dudley 
Morris,  upon  approaching  our  campus 
found  a  spirit  at  Sewanee  which  sep- 
arates it  from  most  southern  school: 
and  from  the  majority  of  schools  it 
(his  country. 

Mr.  Morris'  article,  a  most  favorabh 
one,  tells  of  how  the  course  covers  the 
way  the  Greeks  attacked  athletics  back 
in  the  good  old  days  when  evei 
spoke  Greek  and  Latin.  He  got 
to  emphasize  the  academic  quality  of 
Sewanee  and   the     "classical"     at 


Dr.  John  J.  Compton,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor    of     Philosophy     at     Vanderbilt 
University,  will  deliver  an  address 
titled   "Philosophy,   the   Mother-in- 
of  Science,"  on  Nov.  12,  at  8:00  pjx 
Guerry  Hall  Auditorium. 

Dr.  Compton  received 
College  of  Wooster,  and 
a  Ph.D.  in  philosophy  fr< 
versity.  He  has  also  done  post-doc- 
toral work  at  the  Universities  of  Lou- 
vain  and  Paris.  A  member  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  he  has  published  several  phil- 


phere  here. 

Lynn  Poole,  director  of  public  re- 
lations at  Johns  Hopkins,  has  just  fin- 
ished a  book  for  young  people  about 
the  Olympic  games,  but  has  decided 
to  rewrite  the  last  chapter  to  include 
this  program  at  Sewanee.  Mr.  Poole 
was  the  first  to  notify  our  Arthur  Ben 
Chitty  about  this  article  appearing  in 
the  November  9th  issue  of  Time  mag- 


B.A.  at  the 
an  MA.  and 
ti  Yale  Uni- 


articlei 


Philosophical  Associa- 
tion. He  is  actively  engaged  in  both 
the  philosophy  of  science  and  of  re- 
ligion.    His  address  will  deal  with  the 

The  lecture,  sponsored  by  the  Phi- 
losophy Department,  will  initiate  a 
series  of  visits  to  Sewanee  by  out- 
standing philosophers  from  other  in- 
stitutions. 


Franklin  Co.  Appeals 
For  Help  for  Needy 

The  holiday  season  is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching and  will  soon  be  upon  us. 
Everyone  will  be  engaged  in  the  fre- 
netic activities  o(  receiving,  and,  some- 
times, even  of  giving.  There  are  many 
people  this  year  who  will  not  have  a 
Christmas;  indeed,  who  have  never  had 
a  Christmas. 

This  is  an  appeal.  There  are  scores 
of  needy  children  in  Franklin  County 
that  regard  December  25  as  just  an- 
other cold  and  hungry  day.  Our  com- 
munity, being  a  member  of  a  Chris- 
tian and  therefore  charitable  society, 
has  taken  steps  to  allow  these  poor 
children  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  hap- 
(Continued  on  page  4) 


Southwestern  looked  bad  when  they 
got  the  ball  on  their  27.  RatclifT  made 
a  yard  but  Manley  lost  it  right  back 
on  the  next  play  and  a  pass  fell  in- 
complete before  Ashcraft  punted  again. 
Pinkley  then  directed  Sewanee's  sin- 
gle-wing to  a  third  tally  via  a  62  yard 
ground  attack  featuring  the  shifty  runs 
of  Larry  Majors.  The  scatback's  long- 
est gain  in  the  series  was  a  20  yard 
icverse  which  terminated  at  the  Lynx 
six.  Two  plays  later  Majors  bulled 
over  from  the  two  for  the  second  per- 
iod's lone  TD.  The  illustrious  junior 
then  added  two  more  on  an  untouched 
EP  run. 

Trailing  by  22  points,  the  visitors'  of- 
fense still  continued  to  sputter  and 
they  had  to  punt  once  more.  The  Ti- 
gers took  over  on  their  own  45  with 
nine  and  a  half  minutes  left  in  the 
half  and  immediately  began  to  grind 
down  the  field  behind  vicious  block- 
ing. Runs  by  Sam  Gill  and  Agnew 
supplied  the  backfield  punch  and  soon 
the  ball  was  inside  the  enemy  ten.  But 
there  Southwestern  went  to  the 
trenches  and  forced  Sewanee  to  re- 
linquish possession  on  the  one,  after 
Majors  was  driven  out  of  bounds  on 
a   last   down    pass-and-run    from    Ag- 


That  stiff  goal  line  resistance  appar- 
ently inspired  the  Lynx  because  they 
quickly  got  a  good  drive  started  on  a 
20  yard  burst  through  the  middle  by 
fullback  Randy  Kyle.  Bill  Harwood, 
Southwestern's  best  back,  then  pierced 
right  tackle  for  13  and  Scott  Halford 
added  8  more  to  the  surge.  A  holding 
penalty  and  several  incomplete  passes 
felled  this  sustained  effort   on  South- 


mained  to  capitalize  on  the  position  so 
Sewanee  left  the  field  with  a  22  point 
advantage. 

Putting  the  ball  in  play  on  their 
twenty  to  open  the  second  half  South- 
western sallied  across  midfield  behind 
determined  running  by  Bill  Harwood. 
Sewanee  finally  quelled  the  move  on 
the  35  and  launched  a  13  play  TD  re- 
joinder. Agnew  climaxed  the  impres- 
sive junket  when  he  tossed  a  20  yard 
aerial  strike  to  end  Bob  Davis  who 
caught  the  ball  in  the  end  zone  over 
his  head  while  falling  away.  Agnew 
hit  Davis  again  for  the  extra  point  and 
a     30-0     lead.     Southwestern    tried     a 


.  their 


the 


Faced  with  fouith 
down  and  needing  a  yard  the  Lynx 
went  for  it  with  a  Harwood  plunge. 
The  gamble  failed  when  Harwood  was 
halted  at  the  line  for  no  gain.  Sewa- 
nee tried  to  take  advantage  of  this 
break  right  away  but  a  fifteen  yard 
holding  penalty  on  the  first  play  pushed 
the  Tigers  back  to  the  thirty.  From 
there  Gill  smashed  for  eight  and  Tuck- 
er broke  down  the  middle  for  15  hard- 
earned  yards.  From  the  five  it  appear- 
ed that  Southwestern  would  hold 
again.  However,  on  the  first  play  of 
the  final  period,  Tucker  hit  the  line, 
spun  toward  the  double  stripe,  and 
tallied  Sewanee'3  fifth  touchdown  of 
the  day,  Condra's  conversion  made  it 
37-0,  an  average  of  almost  a  point  a 
minute  for  the  Tigers. 

Sewanee's   defense   kept   Southwest- 
ern bottled  up  inside  their  20  and  the 
Lynx  punted  out  to  midfield.     Eleven 
(Continued  on  page  three) 


Annual  Cake   Race  durinft  halftime  to  the 


Off-Weekend  Proves  Smash 


by  JIM   ETTEIX 


The  Southwestern  Weekend,  al- 
though not  a  formal  party  weekend 
presented  itself  in  high,  if  not  femi- 
ine,  style.  For  the  few  people  who 
ere  fortunate  to  establish  liaison  with 
le  opposite  sex,  and  for  the  many, 
any  who  were  not,  the  weekend  held 
plethora  of  parties.  In  the  forefront, 
course,  were  the  ubiquitous  "infor- 

The  whole  affair  started  Friday  af- 
ternoon and  evening  with  an  "informal 
party"  sponsored  by  the  Pre-Law  Club. 
They  had  a  keg  or  two  and  eats  (I 
know  they  had  a  keg  because  I  saw 
Ed  Ellis  with  it  at  the  Owl).  They 
took  their  party  to  the  relative  seclu- 
sion of  the  ATO  house.  Most  of  the 
fratty-clubs  held  dark-room  parties 
for  photogenic  couples.  I  understand 
that  some   interesting     pictures     wera 


Saturday  played  temporal  host  to 
Mad  Memphians  of  Southwestern, 
won't  even  mention  the  game;  after 
fifth  touchdown  everybody     began 


watch  the  opposing     cheerleaders     in- 
stead of  the  game. 

During  the  halftime  the  freshmen 
charged  away  in  their  headlong  dash 
toward  fame  and  Morgan's  Steep.  While 
the  freshmen  were  thus  engaged  the 
drinking  clubs  matched  egos  on  the 
field.  Upon  the  rousing  return  of  the 
freshmen  it  was  discovered  that  some 
soul  out  of  that  vast  welter  of  scro- 
fulous humankind  had  actually  come 
in  first.  Accordingly  the  cake  was 
awarded  to  Mike  Lincoln.     Congratu- 

Saturday  night  more  "informal  par- 
ks'' were  held.  The  LCA's  had  char- 
coaled hamburgers  and  hamburgered 
harcoal,  plus  chasers.  The  Delts  held 
their  famous  "Grain-Rain."  The  Fijis, 
SAEs,  and  Sigma  Nus  banded  togeth- 
1  feature  the  voluminous  "Lotsa 
Poppa"  band  from  Atlanta.  The  Phi 
Delts  and  KAs  likewise  teamed  up  to 
y  expenses.  They  featured  the 
George  Bryce  "Swingsters"  from  Nash- 


osemary. 


Film 


On  Friday  night,  Nov.  9  the  Cinema  Guild  will  present  in 
its  current  series  of  foreign  films,  the  German  movie,  Rose- 
mary, a  biting  satire  on  modem  day  industrial  West  Germany. 

Rosemary  is  based  on  the  sordid  life  of  an  actual  person.  On 
Feb.  1,  1933,  an  unmarried  Dussledorf  charwoman  gave  birth 
to  a  little  girl  later  called  Rosemary  Nitribitt.  At  thirteen 
Rosemary  was  raped  and  soon  became  a  whore.  In  1951  she 
began  to  hit  the  big  time.  Rosemary  would  park  near  one  of 
Frankfurt's  best  hotels;  lowering  her  window,  she  would  let 
the  music  of  her  radio  attract  the  attention  of  the  well-dressed 
male  clientele  of  the  hotel. 

She  had  long  legs,  big  eyes,  and  blonde  hair.  Rosemary's 
price  went  up  as  the  quality  of  her  customers  did.  Soon  she 
added  two  sidelines:  industrial  espionage  and  blackmail,  with 
the  aid  of  a  carefully  hidden  tape  recorder  in  her  bedroom.  On 
Nov.  1,  1957,  she  was  found  dead  in  her  apartment,  strangled 
by  one  of  her  own  silk  stockings.  Her  murderer  has  never 
been  convicted. 

The  screenplay  by  Erich  Kuby  and  Rolf  Thiele  is  a  very 
caustic  parody  on  the  operatons  of  big  businessmen  in  West 
Germany.  In  their  zeal  to  disparage  corrupt  German  indus- 
trialists, the  authors  turn  their  screenplay  into  an  anticapitalist 
diatribe.  Rosie's  businessmen  are  gross,  degenerate,  and  offen- 
sive. The  capitalists  start  off  in  the  film  as  humorous  carica- 
tures, but  soon  they  become  not  so  funny. 

One  of  the  cleverest  devices  in  the  plot  is  the  symbol  of  the 
industrialists,  the  black  Mercedes,  which  turn  up  constantly 
through  out  the  film.  In  the  final  scene  the  cars  line  up  on 
on  the  street  outside  Rosie's  apartment  and  wait  for  the  mur- 
derer to  signal  she  is  no  longer  a  bother.  Once  she  is,  they 
all  drive  off  in  unison. 


Nadja  Tiller  plays  the  title  role.  Miss  Tiller  has  the  good 
looks  and  the  acting  ability  to  make  the  character  come  alive 
very  well.  Peter  Van  Eyck  as  the  French  businesman  who 
sets  Rosemary  up  in  the  blackmail  racket  is  good.  Two  of  the 
best  performances  come  from  Mario  Adorf  and  Jo  Herbst  (the 
latter  collarobated  on  the  songs  in  the  film  with  Rolf  Ulrich) 
who  play  the  pimps  Rosemary  stayed  with  before  she  headed 
for  big  business.  They  keep  popping  up  with  bitter  comments 
about  society  and  with,  I  might  add,  one  of  the  best  looking 
strippers — a  real  hot  lass  who  is  Rosie's  replacement  for  the 

The  photography  by  KJaus  von  Rautenfeld  is  unobtrusively 
creative  and  Rolf  Thiele's  direction  is  deft  and  ever  present. 

Rosemary  is  certainly  a  good  evening's  entertainment  For 
students  of  the  German  language  it's  a  good  time  to  test  your 

Alexander  Fuhtwatjgler 


Are  the  Liberal 
Arts  Taking  A 
Beating? 

Unfortunately,  the  liberal  arts  are  all  too  often  thought  of 
as  only  the  humanities,  instead  of  being  a  marriage  of  the 
arts  and  sciences.  This  distorted  view,  we  believe,  is  shared 
even  at  Sewanee,  as  evidenced  by  the  general  lack  of  interest 
in  pure,  or  applied,  science.  Certainly,  one  course  in  "get  me 
through"  Math  and  one  probably  in  Biology  (which  nine 
times  out  of  ten  is  often  comprised  of  dull  lectures,  large  sec- 
tions, difficult  material,  and  arbitrary  grading-one  A  in  a  sec- 
tion of  fifty-five  or  sixty  students  doesn't  give  much  resem- 
blance to  a  normal  distribution  curve)  iis  not  much  of  a  sci- 
entific background  in  a  true  liberal  education. 

We  have  no  fight  with  the  existing  courses  in  Math  or  Sci- 
ence (except  that  maybe  more  careful  planning  should  go  into 
the  ever-popular  elementary  Biology  offerings).  Instead  we 
have  a  constructive  suggestion  to  increase  interest  in  science 
and  to  make  the  Sewanee  man  more  well-rounded.  We  ask 
that  a  Symposium  of  the  Sciences  be  offered  as  a  wajy  of  ful- 
filling one's  science  requirement.  This  two  semester,  four- 
hour  course  could  be  an  intelligent  general  science  course  con- 
ducted by  the  existing  faculty.  It  could  comprise  an  introduc- 
tion to  each  of  the  major  science  fields  along  with  a  general 
background  in  the  philosophy,  history,  and  method  of  Science. 

While  we  realize  there  would  be  many  practical  details  that 
would  have  to  be  worked  out,  we  feel  that  with  a  little  imag- 
ination these  could  be  overcome.  For  after  all,  a  university 
should  never  be  too  stolid  to  experiment. 

Habwood  Koppel 


u£t  Quieten  Omnia  ^raeclara  Rctra" 


"Et  Quidevi  onmm  Praeclara  Rara" — and  really  all  precious 
things  are  rare.  These  sage  words  written  by  Cicero  in  his 
De  Amicin'a  partake  of  classical  Latin,  and  therefore  are  to  be 
understood  and  venerated  in  the  Sewanee  community.  (I'm 
sorry  I  couldn't  think  of  any  Greek  author  expressing  the 
same  sentiments  so  succinctly.)  Cicero's  words  are  not  irrele- 
vant to  the  Venerable  Dean's  queries  about  party  weekends 
that  were  communicated  to  the  Order  of  Gownsmen  last  Wed- 
nesday. The  Venerable  Dean  considerately  asked  if  the  stu- 
dent body  wouldn't  like  to  have  more  University- wide  party 
weekends.  He  seemed  to  feel  that  if  the  number  of  party 
weekends  increased,  then  the  weekends  wouldn't  be  so  "fran- 
tic." I  for  one,  upholding  the  qualitative  traditions  of  Sewa- 
nee, believe  that  we  must  not  yield  to  any  insidious  senti- 
ments for  greater  quantity.  We  must  keep  our  party  week- 
ends precious  by  keeping  them  rare.  And,  while  sympathiz- 
ing with  the  Venerable  Dean's  disciplinary  problems,  let's  keep 
the  weekends  frantic  too!  For  with  the  frenzy  of  party  week- 
ends one  experiences  a  sort  of  existential  depth  of  being;  and 
depth   is  something  we  can  all  do  a  lot  more  of  with  these 

Let's  leavt  now  the  realm  of  hazy  idealistic  sentiment,  and 
come  down  to  pragmatic  arguments  (shrewdly  designed  to  ap- 
peal to  Venerable  Dean).  First,  if  more  frequent  party  week- 
ends— monthly  weekends  were  suggested — are  to  be  any  suc- 
cess, then  Saturday  classes  must  be  cancelled  for  these  week- 
ends. Now  most  of  the  faculty — and  perhaps  even  a  few  of 
the  gimpier  students — will  protest  with  good  reason  that  three 
or  four  Saturday  class  sessions  per  semester  are  too  many  to 
cancel  just  for  party  weekends.  Second,  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  more  party  weekends  will  mean  less  frantic  week- 
ends. Many  of  us  students  (despite  our  playboy  reputations) 
don't  have  the  financial  resources  to  be  able  to  afford  three 
dates  a  year  for  the  present  party  weekends,  let  alone  more 
dates  for  more  weekends.  Yet  the  lure  of  party  weekends — 
with  their  promise  of  escape  jrom  the  narrow  confines  of  Aci- 
demia to  a  far,  far  better  land — proves  irresistable  to  many 
of  us  mortals.  Without  enough  lucre  to  support  some  God- 
dess, we  seek  a  cheaper  escape  and  a  consolation  in  the  trusty 
bottle.  Hitting  the  bottle,  of  course,  is  liable  to  produce  a 
state  of  frenzy.  Venerable  Dean  must  try  to  answer  the  com- 
plex question:  which  is  a  greater  contributory  factor  in  fran- 
tic weekends — pent-up  pressures  to  escape  from  Academia? 
(Such  pressures  could  be  cumulative  and  therefore  better  re- 
lieved by  more  frequent  party  weekends) — or  rather  the  de- 
pression or  exultation  resulting  from  either  having  or  not  hav- 
ing a  Goddess  consort?  (in  which  case,  fewer  party  weekends 
will  provide  fewer  opportunities  for  such  emotions  of  depres- 
sion or  exultation.)  Of  course  the  decisive  factor  in  the  pro- 
duction of  frantic  weekends  may  be  some  third,  unknown,  and 
mysterious  factor  X,  which  for  the  sake  of  i 
might  call  Satan- 


Anyone  well  versed  in  political  strategy  knows  that  it  is 
not  sufficient  to  merely  defend  the  status  quo  against  the  ter- 
rifying onslaught  of  radical  reforms.  One  must  take  the  of- 
fensive, must  be  constructive,  must  put  forth  counter-propo- 
sals. Venerable  Dean  has  proposed  the  consideration  of  more 
party  weekends;  I  counter- propose  not  more  but  better  party 
weekends.  First,  as  a  concession  to  the  Venerable  Dean's  de- 
sire for  more  orderly  and  less  frantic  weekends,  I  suggest 
(excuse  my  reactionary  tendencies)  either  the  threatened  or 
real  enforcement  of  strict  disciplinary  measures  designed  to 
keep  student  behavior  within  the  beneficently  broad  bounds 
of  Episcopal  and  Southern  propriety.  Frankly  I'm  a  bit  scepti- 
cal about  the  possibilities  of  humans  really  learning  through 
disciplinary  experience;  but  my  closest  friend  swears  that  he 
has  been  keeping  his  behavior  in  bounds  ever  since  he  was 
discplined  sometime  or  other  last  year.  And  secondly,  let's 
put  Homecoming  Weekend  back  where  it  belongs— at  the  end 
of  October  or  beginnng  of  November,  not  in  the  first  half  of 
October!  Restoring  Homecoming  to  its  later  date  would  have 
two  great  advantages.  First,  students  would  have  a  chance 
to  get  better  established,  or  re-established,  in  the  academic 
groove  before  being  confronted  with  the  opportunity  to  burst 
out  of  it.  And  second,  the  period  between  Homecoming  and 
Thanksgiving  Holidays  would  be  reduced  sufficiently  to  pre- 
vent the  build-up  of  any  undue  anxieties  in  the  students  dur- 
ing this  period. 

Frenetically, 

Charles  Hoover 
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Random 
A  nnouneemenis 

The  Jazz  Society  will  feature  Mose  Allison  for  a  concert  on 
the  Saturday  afternoon  of  Mid-Winters  (February  16th).  .  .  . 
Cinema  Guild  presents  the  German  film,  Rosemary,  Friday 
evening  at  8:15,  Guerry  Hall  Auditorium  .  .  .  Dr.  John  Comp- 
ton,  Vandy  Philoosophy  Prof  will  lecture  on  "Philosophy,  the 
Mother-in-law  of  Science"  Monday  Night  .  .  .  Grade  books 
were  due  last  Monday,  so  now  you're  in  for  a  dandy  fine!  .  .  . 
Return  Cap  and  Goum  proofs  in  Lower  Gailor  .  .  .  Free  flu 
shots  are  available  to  students  from  the  University  Medical 
Officer  in  Lower  Gailor,  mornings  from  8:00  to  8:30  .  .  .  Help 
the  needy  children  of  Franklin  County  by  the  "Christmas 
Gifts  for  Foste  Children"  pogram  by  calling  Mrs.  Nora  Har- 
din, 967-2595  .  .  .  Don't  forget  the  Sewanee  Cook  Book  for 
Mom  this  Christmas,  sold  by  the  Sewanee  Ladies'  Club  .  .  . 
The  Sewanee  Crowd  will  meet  before  the  W  &  L  game  at  the 
Colonial  Inn  in  Lexington.    Give  them  hell,  Tigers!  Ed. 

Kennedy,  Si! 
Clerics,  No! 

Last  week -in  the  middle  of  the  Cuban  crises,  the  New  York 
Times  reported  in  a  front  page  story  that  the  Presiding  Bishop 
of  the  Episcopal  Church,  Arthur  Lichtenberger,  had  pronounc- 
ed in  favor  of  a  "swap-out"  of  our  missile  bases  in  Turkey  for 
the  Soviet  bases  in  Cuba.  At  a  time  when  every  good  Ameri- 
can was  giving  his  President  the  all-out  blank-check  type  of 
support  he  needs  in  such  a  time  of  crisis,  our  top  church  lead- 
er was  dribbling  his  own  peculiar  foreign  policy  advice  all  over 
his  pectoral  cross.  We  may  rejoice  that  the  Pope  did  not  ex- 

The  fact  that  Presdent  Kennedy  preferred  to  ignore  Bishop 
Lichlcnljcrger  and  act  instead  from  strength,  does  little  to 
console  the  embarrassment  of  Episcopalians  that  our  clergy 
feel  called  upon  to  publish  learned  pronunciamentoes  on  al- 
most every  political  or  social  issue  that  presents  itself.  There 
is  always  some  pious  voice  to  point  out  the  "moral  issue"  in- 
volved, no  matter  how  controversial  the  subject  or  delicate 
the  situation.  And  most  of  the  time  the  "moral  issue"  and 
common  sense  are  at  opposite  poles. 

In  the  same  newspaper  story  was  the  account  of  a  resolu- 
tion, passed  by  the  House  of  Bishops,  condemning  war  as  an 
instrument  of  national  policy.  High-sounding  excerpts  from 
the  resolution  were  included  such  as,  "We  Qhristians  know 
and  believe  that  the  will  of  God  is  the  reconciliation,  not  the 
overthrow  and  destruction  of  men  and  races,"  and,  "Nation 
states  can  no  longer  afford  to  gamble  with  the  future  of  human 
civilization." 

At  that  very  moment  the  President  of  the  United  States  was 
gambling — there  is  no  other  word — for  the  future  security  of 
our  nation.  In  his  cards  was  a  royal  flush — the  knowledge  and 
certainly  that  a  free  people  will  not  shrink,  even  before  nu- 
clear war,  where  national  soveregnty  is  at  stake.  The  enemy 
recognized  that  we  possessed  that  quiet,  determined  will,  de- 
spite the  clamor  for  appeasement,  and  knew  what  he  must  do 
to  avoid  destruction  in  Cuba. 

The  American  public  should  have  such  vision — to  put  the 
pacifist  prattle  of  certain  bishops,  priests,  theological  students 
and  Greenwich  Villagers  where  it  belongs,  in  a  sort  of  na- 
tional side  show  where  the  light  of  reason  shines  not.  For  when 
we  unilaterally  renounce  war  at  all  costs  and  for  any  reason 
short  of  direct  attack,  we  also  renounce  our  right  to  exist  as 
a  free  people. 

Jody  Trimble 


Empathy 

by  ROSS   CLARK 

Walk  with  me,  for  Tm  afraid— 

The  days  grow  short,  and  in  the  ground 

The  crocus  lies  in  fear  of  sun; 

And  fluttering  wings  can  find  no  song 

While  days  grow  short  and  nights  seem 


When  in  the  heedless  soil  I'm  laid, 
My  bones  cannot  give  beauty  breath; 
And  if  the  wild  goose  dips  above, 
He  cannot  sing  my  deeper  death, 
My  grasp  of  failings,  and  of  love. 

When  under  sun  my  sight  grows  dark, 
When  borne  on  wings  my  call  will  fail, 
Then  sight  seems  but  a  paling  light 
And  wings  in  storm  may  merely  flail, 
While  both  sound  echoes  to  the  night. 

I  may  be  weak,  or  miss  my  mark, 
I  may  be  wandering  in  the  mists — 
But  still  I  cry  "This  must  not  die, 
This  grasp  for  beauty  must  not  rest!" 
And  saying  this,  I  can  but  sigh  .  .  . 

When  seasons  show  a  starker  hue 
We  cry  in  corners,  hide  from  fear — 
But  as  to  keep  ourselves  awake, 
We  glean  a  hollow,  deeper  cheer 
In  being  one  in  others'  stake. 

So  come,  give  comfort  while  it's  due 
And  grant  a  word  of  solloce  here. 
The  night  grows  closer — in  its  eye. 
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Delts  Emerge  IM 
Grid  Champions 

The  intramural  football  league  came 
to  a  close  this  week  with  the  Delts 
emerging  as  the  official  champs.  The 
SAEs  and  ATOs  finished  second  and 
third  respectively  while  the  Phis,  Betas 
and  Fijis  deadlocked  for  fourth  place. 

In  big  games  the  past  week  PGD 
behind  BUI  Byrnes.  Ed  Taylor,  Char- 
lie Ross  and  Dick  Brush  polished  off 
the  Taus,  19-0  (in  what  could  be  con- 
s:dered  an  upset  victory  viewing  this 
year's  Fiji  record)  and  also  blasted  the 
hapless  KA's,  20-6,  while  the  SAEs 
tacked  another  loss  on  the  Betas,  7-0. 

Tommy  Sadler  led  the  league  in 
scoring  this  season  with  89  points. 

Below  is  this  years  Purple  All-Star 

First  Team — Offense 
End— Swisher   (PGD) 
End— T.  Sadler   (DTD) 
Center— Ellzey   (ATO) 
Blocking  back— Rolling  (BTP) 
Blocking  back — Johnson   (DTD) 
Tailback— W.  Sadler   (DTD) 
First  Team — Defense 
End— Taylor   (PGD) 
End— Ross   (PGD) 
Linebacker— Babbit    (PDT) 
Halfback— Hoole    (SAE) 
Halfback— Sterlng   (ATO) 
Safety— Earle  (DTD) 
Second  Team — 
End— Br.  Coleman  (PDT) 
End— MyU    (BTP) 
Center— Brush  (PGD) 
Blocking  back— Williams   (PDT) 
Blocking  back— M.  Cass  (KA) 
Tailback— Freyer  (SAE) 
Specialist— Tillman   (SAE) 
Offense- 
End— Baker   (KA) 
End— Pickering    (PDT) 
Linebacker— Walker    (DTD) 
Halfback — Cannon    (BTP) ;   Boatwright 

(SAE)   tie 
Halfback— Lee   (BTP) 
Safety— Douglas   (KS) 
Honorable  Mention — 
Hannum    (ATO),     Owens     and     Ladd 
(PDT),  Nadeau     and     Smith     (SAE), 
Reynolds   (DTD),  Gwinn   (BTP),  Fort, 
Gilchrist,    S.   and   G.   McDaniel    (KA), 
Rue   (SN),  Byrnes  and  Bulcao   (PGD) 
and  Clark   (KB). 
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Tigers  Rout  Lynx  44-0 
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wed  from  page  one) 
chiefly  by   Sammy  Gill,  put  the 


l  the  < 


But 


the  Memphis  boys  held  the  line  and 
the  ball  went  over  on  downs.  Out  at 
the  ten  four  plays  later  Southwestern 
lost  possession  on  another  fourth  down 
bid  that  fell  short.  HaiTell  Harrison 
directed  the     final     Tiger     attack     and 


STATISTICS 


First  downs 
Yards  rushing 
Yards  passing 
Passes   comp.   a 
Fumbles  lost 
Penalties 

Punts 


4  for  40    6  for  46 

yards        yards 

1  for  38    5  for  24.6 

yards     yard  avg. 


scored  from  the  two  with  1:43  left  in 
the  game.  Condra  again  split  the  up- 
rights to  make  the  final  score  a  con- 
vincing 44-0. 

It  was  definitely  a  team  victory. 
Coach  Shirley  Majors  said  afterwards, 
"Every  boy  that  went  out  there  for  us 


'  played  a  good  , 


c  best  ' 


This 


The  Tigers  put  their  4-1-1  record  on 
the  line  in  the  game  this  Saturday 
aganst  Washington  &  Lee.  Numerous 
Mountain  socialites  are  expected  to 
trek  to  Lexington  to  see  the  contest 
which  will  determine  the  first  College 
Athletic  Conference  champion. 


CAC  Standings 


Wash.  &  Lee 
Southwestern 


All  Games: 
Wash.    &  Lee 
Sewanee 

Southwestern 


Centi 


TIGER 
TALK 


In  order  to  win  the  conference 
championship  Saturday  the  Tigers 
must  play,  up  to  their  full  potential, 
the  brand  of  football  they  have  been 
exhibiting  for  the  last  three  weeks,  and 
they  must  stop  the  Generals'  rugged 
fullback,  Tommy  Keese,  185  pound  se- 
nior, who  has  rushed  for  430  yards. 

Statistically  wise  the  Tigers  and  the 
Generals  are  one  and  two  in  all  de- 
partments in  the  conference  and  the 
game  should  be  rated  as  even.  It  will 
be  the  team  who  makes  its  breaks,  and 
then  takes  advantage  of  them  who  will 
come  out  the  winner. 

Congratulations  to  the  Delts  on  their 
intramural  championship;  to  SAE's 
Billy  Hoole  as  the  league's  most  valu- 
able player  and  to  runner  up,  Tommy 
Sadler.  DTD. 

The  Delts  really  won  with  their 
blocking — undoubtedly  the  best  in  the 
league,  along  with  a  tremendous  com- 
bination of  Wilson  Sadler  to  Tommy 
Sadler. 

SAE  found  out  what  winning  wps 
like  and  didn't  stop  until  they  had  won 
all  but  one  game,  that  being  a  13-6 
loss  at  the  hands  of  the  champions. 

It  is  ironical  to  note  that  both  teams 
were  picked  to  finish  in  the  second 
division.  The  biggest  disappointments 
were  of  course  the  KAs  and  the  Phi 
Gams,  although  the  Fijis  did  catch  fire 
near  the  end  of  the  season.  Kappa  Al- 
pha never  did  quite  find  the  range. 

Lambda  Chi  Alpha  and  the  Indepen- 
dent Indians  each  had  no  wins,  ten 
losses  and  a  tie  .  .  .  that  tie  being  a 
6-6  deadlock  with  each  other. 

Wayne  Rushton  and  John  Turner 
have  sure  had  the  tough  luck  this  sea- 
son with  injuries.  It  got  so  bad  with 
Rushton  that  he  attracted  the  nick- 
name of  the  "brittle  hog"  .  .  .  John 
jammed  his  elbow  in  Saturday's  win 
over  Southwestern,  but  should  be  ready 


by  DOUG  BULCAO 


for    action    when   the    Tigers   take    on 
Washington  and  Lee. 

Coach  Majors  in  the  dressing  room 
at  half  told  his  charges  that  22  points 
would  not  be  enough  against  a  team 
such  as  Southwestern,  and  that  in  or- 
der to  win  the  game  they  would  have 
to  score  22  more  the  second  half  ,  .  , 
final  score:  Sewanee  44,  Southwestern 
0. 
VALUABLE  PLAYER 

This  year's  most  valuable  intramural 
football  player,  as  selected  by  the 
Purple,  is  SAE's  Billy  Hoole.  Hoole 
not  only  stood  out  on  offense  as  the 
Purple  and  Gold's  best  pass  receiver, 
but  was  probably  the  league's  best  ball 
hawk  on  defense.  It  was  Hoole  who 
was  the  backbone  of  the  second  place 
SAEs,  who  won  10  games. 

Runnerup  is  DTD's  offensive  end, 
Tommy  Sadler  who  led  the  league  in 
total  points  with  89  and  who  also  stood 
out  as  a  vicious  blocker  < 


Theologs 


LCA                          0  10  1 

Independents           0  10  1 

FINAL  SCORING  LEADERS 

Player                  G  TD  Pat 

T.  Sadler  (DTD)   11  14  5 

Swisher   (PGD)       5  9  1 

Ellzey    (ATO)          7  9  0 

Brush   (PGD)         10  8  2 

Br.  Coleman            9  8  2 

Myll  (BTP)            11  7  1 

Reynolds   (DTD)   11  6  2 


Art  by  Billy  fVeyman 


Fidel  Castro:  The  Man 


for  vague  and  overlapping  defini- 
tions. Next  week  I  will  discuss  the  exhibition  in  lower  Tuck- 
away,  which  includes  objective  and  non-objective  paintings. 
When  I  say  objective  and  n on- objective,  I  am  referring  to 
those  paintings  which  deal  obviously  with  nature  and  of  those 
Which  divorce  it  almost  entirely.  I  would  like  to  discuss  some 
of  these  terms  which  might  serve  as  guides  to  the  paintings 
in  Tuckaway.  Of  the  rigidity  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  warmth 
and  formality  of  the  Renaissance,  and  the  action  of  the  Ba- 
roque, it  seems  that  the  latter  is  most  evidenced  in  this  par- 
ticular exhibition,  and  in  the  art  of  today.  Action  Art,  Ab- 
Stract  Expressionism,  Modern  figurative  painting  and  many 
other  terms  all  find  their  roots  in  the  seventeenth  century   (or 


even  as  far  back  as  the  fifteenth  century  with  Michaelangelo.) 
The  Baroque  characteristic  of  freedom,  twisted  motion,  ornate 
color,  and  artificial  effect  have  been  completely  revived  in  the 
last  seventy  years.  From  Picasso's  Cubistic  Paintings  to  Jack- 
son Pollock's  Action  Painting  to  the  very  latest  rubbish  being 
Passed  off  as  art,  the  rebellious  spirit  of  the  Baroque  is  ever 
present 

Abstract  Expressionism  and  Action  Art  are,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  the  same  thing.  Pollock  and  Franze  Kline  are  best 
representative  of  this  mode  of  painting.  Spontaneous  and  vio- 
lent application  of  paint- to -surface  is  a  necessary  preliminary 
for  the  execution  of  such  "art."  A  more  contemplated  climax 
aid  finish   follows,   resulting  in  controlled   application   of   the 


medium.  To  observe  Pollock's  work  is  to  find  one's  eye  con- 
tinually moving,  never  resting  on  any  one  form.  This  is  Action 
Art  where  action  is  the  only  word  which  will  describe  it  suf- 
ficiently The  colors  move,  the  lines  move,  the  painting  moves 
almost  beyond  its  physical  limitations.  Kline  likes  black  on 
white — bold  back  areas  which  taper,  fade,  release  light,  and 
then  reject  it.  The  brush  strokes  of  Kline  are  not  disbuised 
as  limbs  or  buildings  or  nudes — they  are  simply  and  intrinsi- 
cally brush  strokes  verified  with  black  paint  daring  the  ob- 
server to  see  them  as  anything  else. 

Abstract  Expressionism  is  a  form  that  is  rejected  and  des- 
pised by  many.  But  if  one  sees  that  almost  all  periods  in  art 
have  been  demanded  by  their  successors,  then  one  can  more 
easily  see  why  Abstract  Expressionism  dominates  the  con- 
temporary art  world.  In  observing  Van  Gogh,  an  objective 
Lxpresiionist,  there  is  evidence  of  a  sacrifice  of  the  true  ob- 
jective (natural  form)  in  behalf  of  color  and  form.  The  action 
of  the  brush  stroke  becomes  obvious.  One  must  admit  that 
the  art  is,  in  itself,  an  abstracation.  That  it  would,  someday, 
come  to  be  fully  aware  of  its  own  nature,  should  be  expected. 

In  the  broad  realm  of  abstract  art  there  exist  such  minor 
terms  as  collages,  assemblages,  and  encaustics.  All  of  these 
techniques  are  present  in  the  exhibition  in  Tuckaway. 

The  collage  builds  on  the  technique  of  "Papiers  Colle"  (glued 
paper)  developed  by  Max  Ernst.  The  gluing  of  paper,  en- 
gravings, newsprint  and  other  articles  to  a  painting,  attempting 
to  create  a  desired  effect,  is  the  particular  nature  af  the  tech- 

The  assemblage  is  the  most  detestable  of  all  techniques.  I 
feel  that  the  word  technique  itself  is  opposing  the  very  nature 
of  art,  but  the  assemblage  tends  to  destroy  art.  At  best  it  is 
a  craft.  It  involves  gluing,  welding,  or  pasting  particles  such 
as  tree  limbs,  nails,  leaves,  etc.  in  order  to  achieve  a  sense  of 
texture.  The  application  of  paint,  wax,  and  other  mediums 
then  attempts  to  bring  the  attached  objects  into  a  unified 
group  arriving  at  a  valid  composition. 

The  word  encaustic  comes  from  the  Greek  and  means  "burn- 
ing in."  The  main  ingredient  is  wax.  Colors  are  fused  with 
wax  and  are  manipulated  with  a  heated  instrument.  Unless 
very  carefully  handler,  the  results  are  usually  artificial,  life- 
less, and  synthetic. 

The  words  which  hove  been  mentioned  here  are  controver- 
sial, the  art  which  they  explain  is  in  question.  As  members 
of  twentieth  century  society,  we  should  concern  ourselves  with 
the  art  that  contributes  to  or  detracts  from  our  cultural  con- 
tributions. If  it  is  art  then  know  why  it  is  art — if  it  is  trash 
then  have  a  sound  basis  for  acknowledging  it  as  such. 
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'.  timely 
.o  Hive  inis  eye-umness  report  about  Fidel  Castro.  This  is  the 
gist  of  an  interview  with  Dr.  Robert  Veitia,  currently  a  mew.- 
ber  of  the  language  department  of  the  University  of  West 
Georgia.  Dr.  Veitia,  who  was  a  classmate  of  Castro  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Havana  from  1947-52,  presents  his  personal  obser- 
vations in  this  article  which  appeared  last  week  in  the  student 
newspaper,  the  West  Georgian.     Ed. 

According  to  Dr.  Veitia,  Castro  was  president  of  the  student 
government  at  the  University  of  Havana  where  25,000  students 
were  enrolled.  There  were  thirteen  different  schools  there  and 
each  school  sent  a  representative  to  the  association.  From 
these  representatives,  a  president  was  chosen.  Castro  repre- 
sented the  Law  School  where  he  was  studying,  and  forced  his 
way  into  the  position  of  president  All  during  his  college  years, 
he  led  in  student  riots  and  campaigns  against  Batista  and  va- 
rious government  policies.  Although  he  had  a  large  number 
of  followers  in  the  Law  School,  he  was  not  appreciated  or  fol- 
lowed by  the  majority  of  the  student  body. 

Also  while  he  was  a  student  he  was  a  memb< 
dox  Party.  This  was  a  revoluntionary  party  \ 
violent  reformation  of  Cuban  conditions.  The 
party  was  fanatic,  just  as  Castro  is  fanatic. 

In  1958  when  Dr.  Veitia  left  Cuba,  the  island  \ 
civil  war  between  the  dictatorship  of  Batista  and  the  g 
revolutionary  movement  of  Castro. 

Up  until  the  time  Castro  took  over,  Cuba  had  been  strictly 
antiRussian.  Batista  had  never  allowed  any  Russian  or  Com- 
munist influence  in  the  country.  When  Castro  finally  got  con- 
trol of  the  government,  the  first  thing  he  did  was  etart  anti- 
American  propaganda.  He  did  this  so  that  he  could  pave  the 
way  for  pro-Russian  ideas  and  policies. 

By  this  time  Castro  was  firmly  planted  in  Cuba  and  was 
making  public  his  communistic  tendencies.  Dr.  Veitia  went  on 
to  say  that  at  this  time  the  men  who  had  helped  Castro  in  the 
revolt  realized  the  danger  he  was  presenting.  When  these  for- 
mer followers  expressed  their  fears,  Castro  exiled,  imprisoned, 
or  executed  many  of  them. 

According  to  Veitia,  the  ideal  time  for  U.  S.  intervention  was 
when  the  Cuban  invasion  took  place  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs.  The 
Cuban  exiles  and  other  anti-Castro  factors  attempted  to  over- 
ihrow  Castro.  They  were  expecting  and  depending  upon  the 
help  of  the  U.  S.  but  it  never  came.  As  a  result  of  this,  Cas- 
tro profited  tremendously. 

When  asked  about  Kennedy's  recent  stand  on  the  issue,  Dr. 
Veitia  said  that  he  definitely  approved  of  Kennedy's  action,  but 
that  it  should  have  been  taken  earlier. 
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December  1  Deadline  Nears 
For  Maid  of  Cotton  Selection 


More  than  likely,  the  next  Maid  of 
Cotton  will  come  from  a  college  camp- 
us— and  it  could  be  this  one,  since  we 
had  six  beauties  in  the  summer  school. 

All  of  the  past  national  Maids  were 
college  students  or  recent  graduates  at 
the  time  of  their  selection,  according  to 
Ihe  National  Cotton  Council. 

Present  Maid  of  Cotton  Penney  Percy 
was  a  sophomore  at  the  University  of 
Texas  last  December  when  she  was 
chosen  as  the  cotton  industry's  24th 
fashion  and  good  will  representative. 

Other  colleges  and  univerities  which 
have  provided  previous  Maids  of  Cot- 
ton are:  Sophie  Newcomb  College, 
Stuart  Hall,  Mary  Baldwin  College, 
University  of  Arkansas,  Louisiana  State 
University,  Stephens  College,  Duke 
University,  Southwestern  at  Memphis, 
University  of  California,  Holton-Arms, 
Texas  Woman's  University.  Southern 
Methodist  University,  Randolph-Ma- 
con Woman's  College,  Texas  Western 
College,  Oklahoma  A  &  M  College,  St. 
Mary's  Junior  College,  University  of 
Tennessee,  Vanderbilt  University,  Ok- 
lahoma State  University,  University  of 
California,  and  the  University  of  Miss- 

The  search  is  now  under  way  for  the 
1963  Maid,  who  will  be  named  in  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  on  December  26.  Applica- 
tions  are  available  from  the   National 


sells 


the  Maid  of  Cotton  selection  who 
(1)  was  born  in  a  cotton-producing 
state,  (2)  is  at  least  five-feet  five  and 
one-half  inches  tall,  (3)  is  between  19 
and  25  years  of  age,  and  (4)  has  never 
married.  Candidates  are  judged  on 
beauty,  intelligence,  poise,  and  back- 
ground. 

A  fabulous  experience  awaits  the 
next  Maid  of  Cotton.  Her  first  official 
duty  will  be  to  reign  over  Cotton  Bowl 
festivities  in  Dallas  on  New  Year's 
Day.  Then  she'll  go  to  New  York  City 
to  be  fitted  for  an  all-cotton  wardrobe 
created  by  the  nation's  top  fashion  de- 
signers and  including  clothes  for  all 
occasions.  The  Maid  and  her  new 
wardrobe  will  be  presented  to  the 
fashion  press  at  a  special  showing  in 
the  famous  Waldorf-Astoria  next  Jan- 

From  the  nation's  fashion  capital,  the 
Maid  flies  via  Pan  American  jet  to 
Canada  where  she  begins  the  first  leg 
of  a  50,000  mile  trip  that  will  take  her 
across  the  United  States  and  overseas 
to  Europe.  During  her  travels,  the 
Maid  will  model  high  fashion  cottons; 
be  interviewed  by  the  press,  radio, 
and  television;  and  be  royally  enter- 
tained by  cotton  industry  leaders  and 
other  dignitaries.     At  the  end  of  her 
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ourney,  she  will  be  presented  with  a 
icw  automobile  from  the  Memphis 
:istrict  Ford  dealers. 

Sound  like  an  experience  you'd  en- 
oy?  Then  write  today  for  an  applica- 
lon  form.  Who  knows?  You  may  be 
he  next  Maid  of  Cotton. 


NASRC  Offers  Fellowships 
In  Science  and  Mathematics 


Summer  Jobs  in  Europe 
Offered  Through  ASIS 


Student  Information 
Service,  the  only  official,  authorized 
organization  placing  American  college 
students  in  summer  jobs  in  Europe  on 
a  large  scale,  is  celebrating  its  6th  an- 
niversary by  offering  travel  grants  and 
cssh  scholarships  from  $10  to  $175  to 
the  first  1,000  students  applying  for 
summer  jobs  in  Europe. 

Summer  jobs  in  Europe  include  fac- 
tory work,  resort-hotel  work,  farm 
work,  construction  work,  office  work, 
hospital  work,  child  care  and  camp 
counseling  positions.  Jobs  are  avail- 
able throughout  Europe  and  wages 
range  from  $175  a  month  for  the  high- 
est paying  positions  in  Germany  to 
only  room  and  board  in  Spain.  The 
jobs  are  offered  in  conjunction  with 
package  arrangements  costing  from 
$150  to  $799.  Among  other  things, 
each  applicant  is  provided  with  an  al- 
bum of  language  records  of  the  coun- 


try in  which  he  will  be  working,  a 
student  pass  allowing  the  bearer  dis- 
counts throughout  Europe,  complete 
health  and  accident  insurance  cover- 
age and  a  choice  of  tours  ranging  from 
6  to  24  days. 

Although  ASIS  offers  complete  ar- 
rangements with  a  round-trip  schedul- 
td  jet  flight,  students  are  free  to  make 
their  own  travel  arrangements.  ASIS 
expects  that  many  students  participat- 
ing in  college  charter  flights  will  also 
want  summer  jobs  in  Europe. 

For  a  complete  20  page  prospectus 
rnd  a  European  job  application,  con- 
tact either  the  Director  of  the  Student 
Union,  the  Placement  Officer,  or  write 
directly  to  ASIS,  22  Avenue  de  la  Li- 
berie, Luxembourg  City,  Grand  Duchy 
of  Luxembourg.  (Enclose  20  cents  for 
airmail  reply.)  A  desk  eopy  is  avail- 
able in  the  Dean's  Office  for  interested 
students. 


ETS  Sets  February  16  as  Date 
For  NA  T  Teacher  Examination 


The  National  Academy  of  Sciences- 
National  Research  Council  has  been 
called  upon  again  to  advise  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  in  the  se- 
lection of  candidates  for  the  Founda- 
tion's progam  of  regular  graduate  and 
postdoctoral  fellowships.  Committees  of 
outstanding  scientists  appointed  by  the 
Aacademy-Research  Council  will  eval- 
uate applications  of  all  candidates.  Fi- 
nal selection  will  be  made  by  the 
Foundation,  with  awards  to  be  an- 
nounced  on  March  15,  1963. 

Fellowships  will  be  awarded  for  stu- 
dy in  the  mathematical,  physical,  med- 
ical, biological,  and  engineering  sci- 
ences; also  in  anthropology,  psycholo- 
gy (excluding  clinical  psychology), 
geography,  economics  (excluding  busi- 
ness administration),  sociology  (not 
including  social    work);   and   the   his- 


tory and  philosophy  of  science.  They 
are  open  to  college  seniors,  graduate 
and  postdoctoral  students,  and  others 
with  equivalent  training  and  experi- 
ence. All  applicants  must  be  citizens  of 
the  United  States  and  will  be  judged 
solely  on  the  basis  of  ability. 

Applicants  for  the  graduate  awards 
will  be  required  to  take  the  Gradu- 
ate Record  Examination  designed  to 
test  scientific  aptitude  and  achieve- 
ment. This  examination,  administered 
by  the  Educational  Testing  Service,  will 
be  given  on  January  19,  1963,  at  desig- 
nated centers  throughout  the  United 
States  and  certain  foreign  countries. 

The  annual  stipends  for  graduate 
Fellows  are  as  follows:  $1800  for  the 
first  level;  $2000  for  the  intermediate 
level  ;and  $2200  for  the  terminal  level. 
The   annual   stipend     for     postdoctoral 
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Fellows   is  $5000.     Limited  allowances 
ill  also  be  provided  to  apply  toward 
ition,  laboratory  fees,  and  travel. 
Further  information  and   application 
aterials   may   be   obtained   from   the 
Fellowship  Office,  National  Academy  of 
Sciences-National     Research     Council, 
2101  Constitution  Avenue,  N.W.,  Wash- 
.n  25,  D.  C.  The  deadline  for  the 
pt  of  applications  for  regular  post- 
doctoral fellowships  is    December     17. 
1962,   and     for     graduate     fellowships, 
January  4,  1963. 


Music  Center  Gains 
Academic  Status 

The   six-year-old    Sewanee    Summer 

usic  Center,  best  known  training 
school  for  young  symphony  orchestra 
hopefuls  in  the  South,  this  week  gain- 
ed both  academic  status  and  a  new 
director.  The  Music  Center  has  been 
placed  on  a  permanent  basis  as  a  reg- 
ular department  of  the  University  of 
the  South  and  professor- cellist  Martha 
McCrory  has  been  appointed  director. 

Miss  McCrory,  who  has  played  pro- 
fessionally with  several  of  the  coun- 
try's finest  orchestras  and  has  man- 
aged both  the  Center  and  the  Chatta- 
nooga Symphony  Orchestra,  will  be  the 
only  woman  faculty  member  on  the 
Mountain.  In  addition  to  administer- 
ing the  Sewanee  Summer  Music  Cen- 
ter, she  will  teach  as  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  music  at  the  university  for 
the  full  academic  year. 

A  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  Miss  McCrory  received  her 
Master  of  Music  degree  and  the  covet- 
ed Artist's  Diploma  in  Violoncello  from 
the  Eastman  School  of  Music  in  Ro- 
chester, New  York. 
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The  National  Teacher  Examinations, 
prepared  and  administered  annually  by 
Educational  Testing  Service,  will  be 
given  at  more  than  300  testing  centers 
throughout  the  United  States  on  Sat- 
urday, February  16,  1963. 

At  the  one  day  testing  session  a  can- 
didate may  take  the  Common  Exami- 
nations, which  include  tests  in  Pro- 
fessional Information,  General  Culture. 
English  Expression,  and  Nonverbal 
Reasoning,  as  well  as  one  or  two  of 
thirteen  Optional  Examinations  design- 
ed to  demonstrate  mastery  of  subject 
matter  to  be  taught.  The  college  which 
a  candidate  is  attending,  or  the  school 
system  in  which  he  is  seeking  employ- 
ment, will  advise  him  whether  he 
should  take  the  National  Teacher  Ex- 
aminations and  which  of  the  Optional 
Examinations  to  select. 

A  Bulletin  of  Information,  contain- 
ing an  application  and  describing  reg-  ' 
istration  procedures,  may  be  obtained 
from   college   officials,   school   superin- 


tendents, or  directly  from  the  Na- 
tional Teacher  Examinations,  Educa- 
tional Testing  Service,  Princeton,  New 
Jersey.  Completed  applications,  ac- 
companied by  proper  examination  fees, 
will  be  accepted  by  Educational  Test- 
ing Service  from  November  1.  1962,  but 
in  any  case  must  be  received  at  Edu- 
cational Testing  Service  not  later  than 
January  18,  1963. 


Appeal  for  Help 

{Continued  from  page  1) 
pin  ess.  This  is  done  through  the 
Christmas  Gifts  for  Foster  Children 
program  in  Franklin  County.  If  you 
wish  details,  or  wish,  to  participate 
without  details,  the  following  person 
should  be  contacted; 

Mrs.  Nora  Hardin 

Franklin  County  Dept.  of  Welfare 

Winchester,  Tennessee 

Phone:   967-2595 
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IN    THE    COLLEGE 

BRAND  ROUND-UP 


BEAUTIFUL  19  INCH 
MOTOROLA  TELEVISION 
CONSOLE 


number  of  point; 

1.  Contest  open  to  all  students. 

2.  Each  empty  package  submitted  on  Marlboro,  Parlia- 
ment or  Alpine  will  have  a  value  of  5  points.  Each 
empty  package  submitted  on  Philip  Morris  Regular 
or  Commander  will  have  a  value  of  10  points. 

3.  In   order   to   qualify   each  entrant   must  have   15,000 

4.  Closing  date     November  11,     2:00  p.m.,     University 


Get  on  the  BRANDWAG0N  ...  it's  lots  of  fun! 


SAVE  YOUR  PACKS 


THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  8,  1962 


THE  SEWANEE  PURPLE 


PAGE  FIVE 


CLUB  & 
CAMPUS 
FASHIONS 
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College  men  are  most  ready  to  experiment  with  their  wardrobes 

and  often  produce  fashion  trends  that  the  whole  country  eventually 

follows. 

The  correct  "when  and  where"  of  any  leisurewear  depends  on  the 

degree  of  formality  on  your  campus,  so  no  hard-and-fast  general 

rules  apply.  But  therr*-  <-= 

of  leisurewear. 

BRIGHT  BOLD  JACKETS... in b\e 

plaid  patterns  vie  with  soft  plaid 
muted  tones  in  the  season's  newest 
sport  jackets.  No  hedging  bets  here— 
they're  either  big  and  brassy  or  quiet 
and  subdued— but  they're  all  woven 
with  multi-colored  markings  in  the 
plaids.  Brown  leads  the  way  as  the 
fashion  first  color  for  Fall,  turning 
the  traditional  olive  to  bronze  and 
the  basic  gray  to  tan-gray.  They'll  be 
seen  in  the  natural  shoulder,  3-button 
■models,  with  either  center  or  side 

A  TOUCH  OF  TWEED... is as tra- 

ditional  as  football  for  Fall.  Shetland 
tweeds  in  heather  tones,  and  Harris- 
type  tweeds  are  on  the  scene  this 
year,  particularly  in  brown  and  other 
solid  colors.  Both  the  soft-napped 
Shetlands  and  the  wiry  Harris  rough- 
surfaced  tweeds  will  naturally  be 
seen  in  natural  shoulder  models. 
Some  men  prefer  these  rugged- 
looking  jackets  with  protective  and 
decorative  leather  patches  at  the 
elbows.  And  don't  discount  the  blazer, 
the  perennial  campus  favorite,  still 
most  popular  and  most  correct  in- 
dark  blue  flannel.  Another  "odd 
jacket"  with  a  great  following  is  the 
corduroy  coat,  styled  this  Fall  with  a 
heavy  set  wale  (the  ridging  of  the 
cord  fabric)  in  natural  tan  and 
brown  shades. 

TAKING  UP  THE  SLACK  ...  in  slacks  silhouettes  this  year, 
the  slim  line  of  tapered,  pleatless  and  beltless  styles  is  definitely 
in.  Flannels  in  dark  shades  of  gray,  olive  and  brown  will  coordinate 
with  the  new  jackets,  as  will  the  ir  -easingly  popular  corduroys. 
Tan  twills  remain  a  big  favorite,  in  Sjoth  lightweight  cotton  twill 
(chino)  and  the  dressier  diagonal  weave  wool  of  Cavalry  twill. 

THE  VESTED  INTERESTS  ...  are 

in  control  on  campus.  Solid  color 
bright  flannel  vests  will  enrich  any 
wardrobe,  and  new  vests  in  plaids, 
figures  and  madder  prints  brighten 
any  jacket  and  slacks  combination. 
A  smart  bet  is  the  reversible  vest, 
with  a  big  plaid  on  one  side  to  match 
your  jacket,  a  solid  color  flannel  that 
matches  your  slacks  on  the  other. 

SPOTLIGHT  ON  SPORT  SHIRTS -Loolc  for  luxurious  batiks 
and  cotton  prints  that  are  soft,  dark,  and  muted  in  tone  ...  as 
well  as  Fall  versions  of  the  rich-looking  India  madras  plaids.  Solid 
color  flannels  in  wool  or  blends  of  wool  and  polyesters  are  a  definite 
contribution  to  colorful  campus  wear.  Also  in  flannel,  and  cotton 
as  well,  the  season's  bright  new  prints  are  bold  Tartan  plaids  that 
with  solid  color  slacks  and  blazers. 

IF  YOU'RE  A  PULLOVER  PUSH- 
OVER .  .  .  take  a  look  at  the  new 
pullovers  of  soft,  medium  weight 
Shetland  wool.  Many  are  saddle- 
shoulder  styled  for  roomier  fit.  Pull- 
overs in  heavier,  bulkier  ski  styling, 
in  solids  and  the  traditional  ski  pat- 
terns, will  also  be  on  the  snowbound 
scene.  Authentic  Regimental  colors, 
in  bright,  wide  knitwear  stripes,  are 
the  pattern  news  in  sweaters  this 
Fall.  You'll  see  these  Regimental 
sweaters  in  both  pullover  and  the 
popular  rib-knit  wool  or  wool-blend 
Cardigans. 

THE  HOBO  HAT  ...  is  the  happiest  headgear  to  come  along 
in  a  long  time.  This  go-anywhere  leisure  hat  is  simply  a  flat  cone 
of  ultra-soft  felt.  You  can  shape  or  dent  this  epitome  of  casualness 
*0  suit  your  mood,  whim,  or  manic  urge,  then  shove  it  right  around 
into  something  else,  perhaps  holding  your  new  crease  with  a  ski 
tlub  or  fraternity  pin. 

I  HE  HIGH-RISER  RISES  ...  in  popularity  every  year,  particu- 
larly this  Fall,  in  the  campus  boot-type  in  brushed  leather,  with 
2-eyelet  lacing.  But  choose  a  grained  leather,  plain  toe  Blucher 
°f  wing-tip  to  coordinate  with  your  brown  wardrobe  for  less 
relaxed  leisurewear. 

OUT  IN  THE  COLD?- Next  month  we'll  take  up  the  question  of 
outerwear  for  Fall  and  Winter  of  '62-'63,  and  the  big  issue  of 
keeping  warm,  and  well-dressed,  during  those  long  Saturday  after- 
loons  in  the  stadium.  So  long,  until  then. 


Controversy 
Ended 

For  several  weeks  a  segregation-integration  controversy  has 
raged  between  Mike  Dyas  and  Bill  Stuart  in  the  Pdhple's  "Let- 
the  Editor."  By  mutual  consent  it  is  hereby  terminated 


BY  0.  E.  SCHOEFFLER,  ESQUIRE'S  Fashion  Director  am 


:>th  (.'tick's  roiic/udmr;  Mnrcmcut. 
As  you  must  be  expecting,  here  is  my  answer  to  Bill  Shi- 
rt's epic  second  round  production.  Lacking  his  printing  fe- 
ility,  I  can  only  write  as  little  as  will  fit  the  Purple.     Now, 


(1)  I  hope  you  are  not  inferring  you  think  I'm  a  Nazi. 
True,  I  do  believe  in  segregation,  as  did  the  Nazis  (though 
theirs  was  inter-racial  segregation).  But  I  hope  you  aren't 
a  Red  because  the  goal  of  the  Communist  Party  USA  is  inte- 
gration.    No,  1  just  think  you're  wrong,  not  wicked. 

(2)  Why  do  all  integrations  assume  that  segregation  equals 
unfair  opportunity?  Indeed,  it  often  HAS,  but  can  you  prove 
it  MUST?  If  I  ever  have  demanded  unequal  opportunity  be 
added  to  segregation,  then  I  have  been  wrong.  Nonetheless. 
must  Negroes  mix  with  whites  to  attain  intelligence  and  cul- 
ture? If  they  cannot  gain  these  on  their  own,  then  I  assume 
they  are  indeed  unequal!  To  me,  it  is  simple:  God  created  the 
Black  Man  in  Africa,  the  White  in  Europe  &c.  and  the  Yellow 
in  Asia;  great  geographical  barriers  parted  them:  in  other 
words,  totally  segregated  them.  Does  the  Supreme  Court  and 
Bill  Stuart  know  better  than  God?  And  again,  while  segrega- 
ted, the  blacks  never  rose  above  savagery.  Why?  And  why  are 
the  majority  of  prominent  Negroes  today  of  mixed  blood? 

(3)  You  deny  that  Washington  can  take  any  power  it  wants. 
OK,  say  Congress  desires  to  run  all  cities  ...  say  Memphis, 
and  passes  the  proper  Amendment.  Only  Tennessee  blocks 
its  ratification.  So  Tennessee  is  expelled  from  the  Union  un- 
til it  complies,  and  an  army  arrives  to  disperse  the  reluctant 
legislature.  This  particular  case  won't  happen  (I  hope!),  but 
one  like  it  has  ...  in  the  1860's. 

(4)  I  see  nothing  in  Article  V  granting  power  to  the  fed- 
eral government  to  in  any  way  coerce  a  state  into  ratifying 
an  Amendment.  Indeed,  it  is  clearly  forbidden  to  deny  Senate 
suffrage  to  a  state,  which  is  what  happened  in  the  '60's. 

(5)  Your  point  on  Boiling  vs.  Sharp  is  taken.  Will  you  ad- 
mit that  Amendment  V  has  made  extra-legal  Amendment  XTV 
unnecessary,  then? 

(6)  Do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Hughes  who  claim- 
ed that  the  Constitution  is  anything  the  Court  says  it  is?  If 
so,  how  can  the  people  ultimately  override  the  Court?  For 
every  decision  overriden,  can't  the  Court  make  a  fresh  one 
some  other  point  of  the  Constitution?  The  Boiling  case  leads 
me  to  believe  they  could.  And  would.  And  what  of  the  short 
run  responsibility  of  the  Court,  since  Amendments  are  so  diffi- 
cult? 

(7)  But  if  the  Court  is  not  fallible,  how  do  you  or  I  know 
for  sure  if,  say,  the  Brown  case  is  the  REAL  "law  of  the  land"? 
Answer:  we  don't.  But  the  Constitution  remains  the  same 
and  immovable,  no  matter  what  nine  men  say  it  is. 

(8)  I  have  never  lived  in  Mississippi.  But  I  have  lived  too 
near  Washington,  D.  C,  and  watched  the  crime  rate  skyrocket 
unbelievably  since  integration  came.  The  people  of  Mississippi 
want  none  of  this.  What  is  your  explanation? 

(9)  Integrated  yankee  states  have  not  been  ruined  by  inte- 
gration because:  (a)  many  northern  blacks  are  de  facto  se- 
gregated (b)  they  are  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  population, 
compared  with  the  Southern  "black  belts."  (c)  Negro  leaders 
have  not  pressed  for  Brazil-style  racial  intermarriage  for 
fear  of  hurting  their  case.  But  pick  up  Ebony,  behold  the 
barely-negro  models,  and  the  ads  for  hair-straighteners  and 
skin  bleaches  and  see  the  handwriting  on  the  wall.  Do  you 
wish  or  approve  interracial  marriage?   God  forbid! 

(10)  You  demand  absolute  obedience  to  the  law  at  all  costs; 
aiyy  law!  Say  the  Constitution  is  properly  amended  to  read 
(get  this!)  "all  persons  named  Stuart  shall  be  shot  at  dawn." 
Of  course,  that's  absurd,  but  would  you  turn  yourself  in,  Bill" 
After  all,  the  law  is  the  law!  To  the  people  of  the  South  in 
general,  integration  is  no  less  absurd;  almost  as  absurd  as 
obeying  any  law  for  its  own  sake.  Whose  side  would  you  have 
been  on  in  1688?  in  1776? 

Well,  I  could  go  on.  I  could  even  write  five  pages.  But, 
though  I  enjoy  good  controversy.  I'll  call  a  cease  fire  any  time 
you're  ready,  Bill.  Mike  Dyas 

By  no  means  have  I  intended  to  infer  that  you  were  a  Nazi 
though  perhaps  some  have  wondered,  as  I,  why  you  so  readily 
cited  our  federal  marshals  as  an  example  of  Nazi  Germany's 
storm  troopers.  I  regret  you  considered  such  an  inference 
possible  and  trust  your  interpretation  was  exceptional.  But 
then  I  also  regret  your  having  associated  integration  with  the 
Communist  Party  USA.  Not  that  you  are  doing  so,  but  todnv 
it  has  become  all  too  commonplace  for  many  to  attribute  that 
with  which  they  personally  disagree  to  "Communist  agitators' 
or  'Socialist  conspirators.'  Too,  I  think  it  rather  misleading  to 
say  that  "the  goal  of  the  Communist  Party  USA  is  integration." 

Now,  gentle  reader,  possibly  beneath  or  perhaps  in  spite  of 
our  verbosity  you  have  discovered  that  Mike  and  I  have  in 
essence  been  discussing:  (1)  the  legality  of  segregated  PUB- 
LIC school  systems  (2)  the  propriety  of  Governor  Bamett'e 
recent  actions  in  Mississippi  with  regard  to  the  same  (3)  whe- 
ther James  Meredith  should  have  the  right  to  attend  his  state 
university  at  Oxford. 

On  11  October  Mike  concluded  desegregation  was  unconsti- 
tutional because  the  "desegregation  'aw'"  rested  supposedly 
on  an  "extra-legal"  amendment — the  Fourteenth.  Rather  than 
being  drawn  into  a  purely  academic  discussion  of  the  supposed 
Vxtr.i-legulity'  (which  seemed  profitless  since  the  Amendment 
has  been  in  fact  recognized  law — if  its  interpretation  has  va- 
ried from  time  to  time — for  nearly  a  hundred  years)  I  simply 
ponted  out  that  the  decision  in  Boiling  vs.  Sharp  giving  Negro 
children  the  right  to  attend  Washington,  D.  C.'s  public  schools 
like  any  other  child  in  the  District,  whether  he  happened  e.g. 


to  be  of  African,  Asian,  Germanic  descent,  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  Mike  has  "taken"  this  point 
(para.  5).  So  no  longer  are  we  in  disagreement  over  whether 
the  "desegregation  'law'"  is  duly  constituted. 

I  have  said  that  I  believe  Governor  Barnett  has  just  as  great 
a  responsibility  to  support  the  supreme  law  of  our  land  as  you 
or  I — regardless  of  the  color  of  our  skin — pointing  out  the  in- 
evitable in  a  society  where  all  men  could  choose  to  obey  in- 
dividually whatever  standard  of  justice  they  personally  felt 
inclined  to.  At  the  same  time  I  might  have  observed  that 
maybe  Governor  Barnett's  responsibility  is  is  even  greater  than 
ours.  For  HE  has  sworn  SPECIFICALLY  an  oath  to  support 
our  ".  .  .  Constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  .  .  ." 
which  "shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  .  .  .  anything  in 
the  Constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing." Mike  has  endorsed  Governor  Barnett's  efforts  to 
thwart  the  supreme  law  which  he  has  sworn  an  oath  to  sup- 
port. These  efforts  led  not  only  to  violence  directly  but  to  death 
indirectly.  I  cannot  endorse  them  any  more  than  I  could  hold 
it  our  right  to  take  whatever  law  we  chose  into  our  hands. 

Should  James  Meredith  have  the  right  to  attend  the  Uni- 
versity of  Mississippi?  Mike  has  said  "no."  I  have  said  I  be- 
lieve Mr.  Meredith  has  quite  as  much  right  to  attend  his  state 
university  at  Oxford  as  any  other  academically  qualified  Mis- 
sissippian.  In  my  opinion  a  PUBLIC  educational  system  which 
ALL  people  of  a  state  are  bound  to  support  should  be  equally 
accessible  to  ALL  students  in  that  state.  I  have  seen  with  my 
own  eyes  and  pointed  out  the  inequity  in  Mississippi's  "sep- 
arate but  equal"  educational  facilites.  Segregation  does  NOT 
necessarily  "equal  unfair  opportunity."  And  I  am  not  one 
of  the  "all"  who  "assumes"  it  does.  But  in  the  field  of  public 
education  (he  Court  has  found  that  se pa  rale  facilities  were  not 
equal.  Now  that  you  are  familiar  with  the  Boiling  and  Brown 
cases,  Mike,  may  I  suggest  you  read  the  majority  opinions  in, 
for  example,  Mo.  ex  rel.  Gaines  v.  Canada  and  Sweatt  v.  Paint- 
er before  you  attempt  to  dismiss  the  Court's  findings. 

Gentlemen,  one  may  ignore  fact  in  favor  of  the  hypotheti- 
cal, reality  in  favor  of  internal  logic,  and  specific  in  favor  of 
generality.  I  have  sought  to  buttress  my  observations  with 
specifics  which,  in  my  opinion,  Mike  has  frequently  ignored. 
Last  week  I  cited  SPECIFIC  and  REAL  limitations  on  Execu- 
tive, Judicial,  and  Legislative  power— "Washington's  power." 
Mike  chose  to  ignore  them,  instead  creating  a  wholly  hypo- 
thetical situation  to  fit  his  needs  (para  3).  He  has  resorted  to 
a  post  hoc  propter  hoc  analogy— a  not  uncommon  fallacy  (para 


And  he  has  chosen  to  throw  out  the  perennial  emotional  in- 
tensifier  wheh  confuses,  blinds,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  subjects  of  original  discussion  (para  9).  I  certainly  am  not 
avocating  Mike  marrying  anyone  he  does  not  wish  to.  And 
I  am  confident  he  would  not  wish  to  deny  me  the  right  to 
marry  whomever  I  loved — regardless  of  the  color  of  her  skin 
or  the  slant  of  her  eyes. 

Finally,  Mike  in  closing  chose  once  again  to  create  a  hypo- 
thetical situation  calculated  to  catch  anyone's  eye  who  is  will- 
ing to  ignore  the  basic  tenets  of  our  democracy  and  its  pro- 
cesses para  10).  But  the  sadder  part  is  that  he  has  evidently 
failed  to  realize  that  the  end  of  law  is  peace,  not  the  violence 
he  suggests.  Where  the  supreme  law  of  our  land  has  been 
strictly  supported  by  state  officials  sworn  to  uphold  it  (Texas 
is  a  good  example  of  a  state  and  Memphis  a  city),  our  law  has 
been  implemented  without  violence.  And  we  are  coming  to 
understand  that  a  skyrocketing  crime  rate  is  not  necessarily 
the  result  of  integration,  that  we  can  no  longer  judge  all  Ne- 
groes in  the  light  of  the  relatively  few  uneducated  and  poor 
ones  we  have  likely  known  any  more  than  we  may  validly 
consider  the  uneducated  white  laborer  typical  of  all  white 
persons.  Bill  Stuart 

I  would  like  to  recapitulate  my  previous  arguments  with 
the  following  points: 

(1)  I  have  strongly  suggested  that  obedience  to  any  law  for 
its  own  sake  is  folly.  No  doubt  this  seems  to  invite  anarchy, 
but  I  should  add  that  a  law  that  is  obviously  desirable  and 
widely  respected  will  be  obeyed.  Such  things  as  integration, 
prohibition  and  whiskey  exises  do  not  fall  into  this  category, 
and  it  is  these  "unenforcable"  statues,  and  not  my  philosophy, 
that  has  caused  widespread  disrespect  for  law  in  general.  There 
are  just  some  laws,  no  matter  how  "legal,"  no  matter  how  de- 
sirable their  ends,  that  should  not  be  forced  on  the  people.  (2) 
Barnett  has  striven  to  uphold  the  Constitution  as  he  sees  it.  If 
one  man  should  not  interpret  the  Constitution  at  his  pleasure, 
are  nine  men  really  any  better?  (3)  I  cannot  believe  that  the 
jeltyish  version  of  the  Constitution  that  the  Supreme  Court 
uses  is  the  same  document  Barnett  ...  or  Earl  Warren  .  .  . 
swore  to  defend  (4)  I  do  not  admit  to  the  Constitutionality  of 
the  desegregation  law,  but  only  that  it  can  be  attempted  in  the 
name  of  a  valid  amendment.  The  Supreme  Court  is  not  infalli- 
ble and  cannot  realty  change  the  Constitution  as  it  actually  is! 
(5)  no  majority  .  .  .  and  no  minority  ...  is  always  right.  We 
are  governed  by  the  higher  Law  of  God,  and  owe  only  sec- 
ondary subservience  to  any  manmade  institution.  I  endorse 
the  "right  of  revolution"  if  it  is  to  uphold  the  Law  of  God  .  .  . 
or  to  prevent  distortion  of  the  established  Constitution.  (6)  I 
freely  proclaim  I  am  unconvinced  of  the  absolute  mental  qual- 
ity of  the  Negro  race  and  await  the  evidence.  (7)  I  fail  to  see 
any  immediate  and  final  check  on  the  mushrooming  scope  of 
federal  power  in  the  present  situation.  (6)  As  I  see  it,  integra- 
tion has  only  worsened  race  relations,  debates  about  "equality" 
aside.  And  if  you  allow  all  men  are  the  same,  then  how  can 
you  deny  the  desirability  of  racial  intermarriage?  (8)  I  con- 
tend that  the  majority  .  .  .  the  white  majority  .  .  .  who  have 
paid  the  bulk  of  the  taxes  to  support  Ole  Miss  should  have 
the  final  authority  to  determine  how  that  instituton  shall  be 
used,  and  Ross  Barnett  is  the  voice  of  that  majority.  (9)  I  am 
convinced  that  segregation  is  Godly,  natural  and  must  be  main- 
tained. It  is  the  onty  way  to  maintain  both  racial  peace  and 
racial  integrity  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Koppel,  my  thanks  for  allowing  me  to  express  myself  in 
the  Purple.  And  thanks  for  a  good  contest  from  my  lucid  and 
effective  foe,  Mr.  Bill  Stuart. 

Mike  Dyas 
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PURPLE  Girl  ol  the  Week  is  Mis 
lesion,  S.  C.  Sbe  is  a  junior  nt  Se.  Mi 
tennis,  weter  skiing  and  dancing  ns  he 


KUHN'S 

Franklin  County's 
Largest  Variety  Store 


University  Supply 
Store 

Everything  for  the  Student 


B  &  G  Supply  Store 

I  larrlware,  Paints,  Appliances 

"Cowan's   Most   Interesting   Store" 


Shop    At 

GRANT'S 
FURNITURE   CO. 

Good 

New  and  Used  Furniture 

Winchester,  Tenn. 


Ticofgiichs 

This  is  an  unusually  good  week  fo: 
cinema  goers  on  the  mountain.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  Cinema  Guild's  showing 
of  Rosemary  Friday  night,  the  Union 
Theatre  has  some  good  offerings.  For- 
ever My  Loue,  showing  Thursday  and 
Friday,  is  probably  the  week's  worst. 
We  were  unable  to  find  much  informa- 
tion on  this  flick.  It  stars  Romy  Schnei- 
der and  Karl  Boehm  (never  heard  of 
either),  and  is  concerned  with  love  and 
intrigue  in  the  last  days  of  some  em- 
pire (we  were  unable  to  find  out  ex- 
fectly  which  empire.) 

Although  it  does  have  some  weak 
points,  Summer  and  Smoke  is  one  of 
those  fairly  good  films  that  are  occa- 
sionally shown  at  the  Owl  Flick.  Sum- 
mer and  Smoke  is  a  film  version  of 
Tennessee  William's  play  by  the  same 
name,  It  takes  place  in  a  small  Mis- 
sissippi town  of  the  1910's,  and  is  con- 
cerned with  a  minister's  daughter  who 
is  in  love  with  the  doctor's  son  next 
door.  She  attempts  to  keep  their  love 
pure,  so  he  seeks  his  pleasure  else- 
where. Later,  there  is  a  reversal  of 
positions,  by  which  time  she.  consid- 
ered a  frustrated  old  maid,  yearns  for 
the  fleshier  love  he  wanted;  while  he, 
convinced  of  her  earlier  arguments,  has 
mended  his  ways  and  is  engaged  to  a 
young  girl,  In  the  process  of  expand- 
ing the  play  into  a  full  length  movie, 
it  has  become  talky,  static,  and  often 
repetitious.     With     the     exception     of 


HARRY  MULLIKIN 


Geraldine  Page,  who  . 


fr.  Hobbs  Takes  A  Vacation,  show- 
Saturday   and   Monday,  is  a  very 
ir     flick.     Mrs.     Hobbs,    played     by 
ureen   O'Hara,   decides   that   all  the 
mbers  of  her  family  love  each  other 
I  ought  to  spend  a  vacation  togeth- 
So  they  rent  a  crumbling  old  house 
the   West   Coast.  The  two  married 
daughters  come  along  with  their  hus- 
bands, both  obviously  in  need  of  good 
larriage   counselors.     As     the    movie 
rogresses   one   sees  that   Mrs.   Hobb's 
belief  that  they  all  love  each  other  i; 
ompletely  wrong.    Not  only  is  the  plot 
iad,  but  the  acting  is  very  poor.  This 
5  definitely  one  movie  not  to  see. 

Five    Weeks   in   a   Balloon   is   a   de- 
lightful   adaptation    of    a    tall   tale    by 
Jules     Verne.     Showing     Sunday     and 
Tuesday,   it   is   a   wonderful    spoof    on 
ort  of  adventure  story.  A  balloon, 
ing  Sir   Cedric   Hardwicke,   Peter 
Lorre,  Red  Buttons,  Herbert  Marshall, 
Billy  Gilbert,  and  Chester  the  Chimp, 
over  the  wilds  of  Africa  for  five 
nture  filled  weeks.    Director  Irvin 
0    pokes   fun    at   everything — even 
balloon   is  so   ridiculous   as   to  be 
funny.     The   monkey   apes   the   others 
n  the  process  slyly  suggests  that 
they  are  all  making  monkeys  of  them- 
selves.   Allen  faithfully  presents  all  the 
cliches   which   fill   this   type   of   movie. 


but  in   such  a   way  as  to  make  them 
absurd. 

Wednesday's  flick,  I  Like  Money,  is 
another  delightful  comedy.  This  is  the 
fourth  movie  version  of  Marcel  Pag- 
nol's  supremely  cynical  play,  Topoze. 
This  version  is  directed  by  and  stars 
Peter  Sellers.  Sellers  teaches  in  a  boys 
school  in  a  small  provincial  French 
town.  He  is  a  dedicated  teacher,  who 
believes  the  aphorisms  he  peddles  dai- 
ly, (e.g.  "Work  tires  no  one— what  tires 
is  laziness,  the  mother  of  all  vices."! 
Eventually,  he  becomes  involved  with 
a  group  of  Parisien  crooks,  who  set 
him  up  as  the  figurehead  of  a  firm 
known  as  Topaze,  Ltd.  In  the  end,  he 
overpowers  the  crooks  and  spirals  up- 
ward, swiftly  becoming  an  internation- 
al   financier.     Sellers    is   wonderful   in 

the  French  comedian,  Fernandel,  who 
starred  in  an  earlier  version. 


Cowan  Shoe  Centtr 

For  the  finest  in  Shoe  \ 
and  Service 
Cowan,  Tennessee 
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THE  MOTOR 
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"Ab"  Green 

Sewanee,  Tenne 
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POETRY  CONTEST:  WIN  A  STEAK 

CLARAMONT 


CLARA  AND  '. 


In  a  pool  with  no  water? 
If  so,  go  to  Clara's 

And  order  a  lobster  tail, 


Ja&ies  Boatwright 


Enjoy  JERSI-GOLD  PRODUCTS 


Homogenized  Milk 
Whipping  Cream 
Half  &  Half 
Buttermilk 
Chocolate  Milk 
Sour  Cream 
Cottage  Cheese 
Orange  Drink 
Tropicana  Pure 
Orange  Juice 
Lemonade 
Apple  Cider 


>ity  Dairy  for  Delivery  Servic 
terns  in  the  Sewanee  Area. 


...for  a  life 

of  pride  and 

purpose 


Among  the  young  people  being  graduated  from 
college  in  the^e  times,  there  are  some  who  think 
and  feel— perhaps  a  little  more  deeply  than  the 
others— about  the  world  we  live  in,  the  future 
we  face.  They  ask,  "How  can  I  make  my  career 
realty  meaningful?  More  than  just  personally 
rewarding?" 

And  many  of  today's  most  successful  young 
people  are  finding  a  fulfilling  answer  to  these 
questions  as  officers  on  the  Aerospace  Team . . . 
the  United  States  Air  Force.  They  can  tell  you 
that  no  career  could  better  combine  the  oppor- 
tunity for  achievement— and  the  deep  inner 


satisfaction  of  knowing  that  they  are  helping 
preserve  the  very  future  of  America. 

How  can  you  become  an  Air  Force  Officer? 

If  you  are  a  college  senior  and  not  currently 
enrolled  in  ROTC,  Air  Force  Officer  Training 
School  provides  an  opportunity  to  qualify  for 
a  wide  variety  of  career  fields.  The  graduate  of 
this  three-month  course  receives  a  commission 
as  a  second  lieutenant.  As  the  Air  Force 
continues  its  technological  advance,  officers 
with  college  training  will  move  into  positions 
of  increasing  importance. 
For  full  information— including  the  opportunity 
to  earn  graduate  degrees  at  Air  Force  expense 
—see  the  Air  Force  Selection  Team  when  it 
visits  your  college,  visit  your  local  Air  Force 
Recruiting  Office,  or  write:  Air  Force  Officer 
Career  Information,  Dept.  SC210,  Box  805, 
New  York  1,  New  York. 

U.S.AirForce 


FOR  AMERICA'S  FUTURE  AND  YOUR  OWN. ..JOIN  THE  AEROSPACE  TEAM. 
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ETHEL  WINTER 


College  Costs  Go  Up  Up 


Tuition,  room  and  board  for  a  stu- 
dent attending  a  public  college  in  the 
Southeast  will  take  up  16  per  cent  of 
the  average  family's  annual  income,  it 
was  reported  yesterday. 

And  the  percentage  is  boosted  to 
23.7  per  cent  if  the  student  attends  a 
private  college,  the  Southern  Regional 
Education  Board  said. 

Nationally,  the  college  costs  take  up 
*bout  13.1  per  cent  of  the  family  in- 
come for  a  student  in  public  colleges 
or  22.5  per  cent  for  a  student  in  pri- 
vate colleges,  the  SREB  reported. 

The  agency,  an  Atlanta-based  organi- 
zation supported  by  public  funds  from 
the  states  in  the  Southeast  and  South- 
west, commented: 

"Higher  education  means  a  greater 
sacrifice  to  the  average  Southern  fam- 
ily in  the  nation." 

Using  figures  for  the  1959-60  school 
vear  as  resource  material  for  the  sur- 
vey, SREB  officials  reported  the  aver-  | 


age   cost   for  tuition,   board  and 
in    a   public    college   in    the   Southeast 
was  $629  per  student.     It  was  $92 
a  private  college  student. 

The  average  family  income  in 
Southeast  during  the  period  was 
ed  at  $3,911. 

Family  incomes  have  risen 
then,  but  college  costs  have,  too.  There 
are  no  figures  for  last  year  of  the  typi 
in  the  SREB  report. 

More  than  half  of  college  students 
work  part-time  to  help  meet  college 
bills,  according  to  SREB,  which  added: 

"Fourteen  per  cent  of  parents  re- 
port borrowing  money  for  college 
costs,  and  27  per  cent  report  working 
more  or  taking  on  additional  jobs  in 
order  to  meet  the  cost  of  college  for 
their  child." 

"Twenty  per  cent  of  the  mothers  do 
additional  work  to  help  out  with  col- 
lege expenditures." 


Jazz  Society  Takes  16  Members 
Signs  Mose  Allison  for  Concert 


The  Sewanee  Jazz  Society  has  re- 
turned as  an  active  influence  on  camp- 
us under  the  able  leadership  of  Dick 
Greene  and  his  chief  lieutenants:  Jos 
Winkleman,  Mike  Flachmann,  and 
Wade  Williams,  and  their  four  trusty 
faculty  advisors:  Drs.  Bates,  Good- 
stein,  Harrison  and  Spears.  They  have 
made  plans  for  several  concerts  and 
have  elected  sixteen  new  members. 

Their  first  concert  will  be  presented 
Mid-Winters  Weekend.  The  Mose  Al- 
lison Trio  will  be  featured  that  Satur- 
day afternoon  (February  16th)  from 
3:00  to  5:00  in  Guerry  Hall  Auditor- 
ium. The  Jazz  Society  will  begin  sell- 
ing tickets  immediately,  Since  out-of- 
lown  publicity  and  ticket  sales  will 
start  to  roll  shortly,  students  are  urg- 
ed to  buy  their  tickets  ($2,00  each) 
soon.  All  members  of  the  Society  have 
tickets  and  will  be  happy  to  sell  you 
several  for  the  performance. 

The  Mose  Allison  Trio  is  made  up 
of  Mose  himself,  who  is  a  Pianist  and 
Vocalist,  and  two  other  hip  artists 
Mose,  who  is  from  Mississippi,  has 
flayed  piano  for  Gerry  Mulligan  and 
£oot  Sims.  Tiring  of  big  groups  he 
broke  away  to  form  his  own  trio,  which 
bas  risen  rapidly  to  fame  because  of 
their  popular  albums  and  numerous 
Personal  appearances.  Currently  the 
Mose  Allison  Trio  is  playing  in  San 
Francisco  to  packed  crowds  of  jazz- 
While    making    plans    for   their   first 


concert,  the  SJS  elcted  sixteen  new 
members  including  three  theologs,  two 

and  eight  freshmen.  Theologs  Barclay 
Wilson,  David  Barney,  and  Norman 
Crews  joined  the  Jazz  Society  along 
with  John  Tuller  and  Rayford  High, 
seniors;  Dick  Nowlin,  junior;  Jack 
Cockrill  and  Chris  Williams,  sopho- 
mores and  freshmen:  Talbot  Wilson, 
Dave  Milling,  Bill  Saussy,  Rick  York, 
Bob  Greenland,  Randy  Williams,  Dave 
Sutton,  and  Mike  Fisher. 


Ethel  Winter  Dancers  Come 
Monday,  Nov.  19  To  Guerry 


Those  who  enjoyed  the  Cinemi 
Guild  presentation  of  '"Night  Journey' 
by  the  Ethel  Winter  Dance  Company 
will  get  still  another  opportunity 
witness  the  best  in  modern  da: 
when  Miss  Winter  brings  her  troupe 
to   Sewanee    for   a    live     perforn 

greeted   with   the   same     sophisticated; 

tion  which  her  "Night  Journey"  elicit- 
ed from  the  audience,  Miss  Winter's 
first  personal  visit  to  Sewanee  shoulr 
be  a  huge  success.  The  performance 
will  begin  at  8:15  p.m.,  on  Monday, 
Nov,  19,  at  Guerry  Hall  Auditorium. 

The  group's  performance  will  he 
backed  by  music  composed  by  such 
modern  masters  as  Paul  Bowles  (Fui 
and  Fancy)  and  De  Falla  (En  Dolor] 
The  finale,  "Songbag,"  is  set  to  musi 
and  was  choreographed  for  this  group 
by  Sophie  Maslow.  Other  works  in- 
clude two  solo  dances  by  Miss  Winter, 
and  the  entire  company  in  "Magic 
Mirror,  a  fantasy  of  ourselves,"  and 
"Night  Forest." 

A  soloist  for  many  seasons  with  the 
Martha  Graham  company,  Ethel  Win- 
ter   has    toured    the    world.    She    cur 


Strike  !  !  ! 

Unfortunately   the   bowling     alley 
in  Juhan  Gymnasium,  which  many 
students  enjoyed  last  year  and  this 
past   summer,   has   been   closed    for 
an  apparent  lack  of  interest.  How- 
ever,  the   authorities     have     stated 
that  it  will  be  reopened  if  there 
any  renewed  interest  shown.     Se 
eral   persons,     who     have     enjoyed 
bowling  on  the  Mountain,  have  go 
together   and   found   that  the' 
enough  bowlers  in  Sewanee  I 
n  the  alley  for     at    least    three 

They  would  like  to  find  others  in- 

luding    students,    theologs,   faculty. 

and  students   who  like   to   bowl   so 

it  teams,  etc.  can  be  formed,  ami 

that  the  alley  can  be  kept  open 

re  often.    They  suggest  that  fra- 

nities  and  clubs,  that  would  likL' 

form  teams,  contact  them.     Also, 

they  say,  hat  if  enough  student  in- 

rest  is  shown,  that  there  could  be 

1  IM  Bowling  Tournament. 

Any  individual  or  group  interest- 

I  in  this  sport  may  contact  them 

rough   the  Purple.  All   communi- 

the  bowling  group  promptly.  Ad- 
dress  inquiries   to   the   Purple,     in 
of  the  Student  Post  Office.  Your 
est  and  support  will  be  greatly 


rently  teaches  at  the  Juilliard  School 
of  Music  and  the  Martha  Graham 
School  when  not  on  tour  with  her  own 
company.  She  has  appeared  in  many 
opera,  Broadway,  and  television  dan- 
ces. She  is  married  to  the  sculptor- 
designer,  Charles  Hyman,  who  produc- 
ed the  sets  for  this  company. 

Members  of  the  Winter  troupe  are; 
Stanley  Berke,  bom  in  Cairo,  Egypt, 
came  to  the  U.  S.  in  1948,  and  started 
his  dance  studies  in  1955  during  his 
pie-medical  study  at  Brooklyn  Col- 
lege. He  then  majored  in  dance  at 
Bennington.  He  has  studied  with  such 
great  dancers  as  Limon,  Cunningham, 
and  Martha  Graham. 

Wesley  Fata,  born  in  New  York,  at- 
tended the  High  School  of  Perform- 
ing Arts.  He  has  appeared  on  tele- 
vision's  "Camera   3"     and     performed 


this  past  summer  at  the  Jacob's  Pil- 
low Dance  Festival. 

Lynne  Kothera,  from  Cleveland,  be- 
gan her  career  in  summer  stock  and 
became  a  member  of  the  Martha  Gra- 
ham company  in  1961.  She  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  Denison. 

Molly  Moore,  from  Baltimore,  ma- 
jored in  modern  dance  at  Bennett  Ju- 
nior College  and  has  appeared  at  Ja- 
cob's Pillow  with  Limon,  Cunning- 
ham, and  Myra  Kineh. 

Miss  Winter's  dancing  has  received 
wide  critical  acclaim.  The  New  York 
Times  said  of  "Night  Journey":  "...  a 
work  of  remarkable  unity,  power  and 
beauty.  .  .  ."  Sewanee  students  who 
viewed  this  film  will  certainly  agree 
that  it  does  have  "power."  They  will 
also  agree  with  Dance  Magazine  when 
it  says  that  her  dancing  "brings  pure 
joy"  and  "moved  us  to  tears." 


Owen  Reacts  Favorably 
"Symposium  of  Sciences" 


The  Purple  received  gratifying  re- 
sponse to  last  week's  lead  editorial: 
"Are  the  Liberal  Arts  Taking  a  Beat- 
ing?" Dr.  Malcolm  Owen,  head  of  the 
Biology  Department  and  a  leader  in 
science  at  Sewanee,  expressed  his  ap- 
proval  of    the   ideas  presented   in   the 

Dr.  Owen  stated  that  the  faculty  has 
kicked  around   the  idea  of  an  intelli- 


for  i 


time.  Continuing  he  said,  "While  the 
idea  expressed  is  excellent,  I  doubt 
that  it  could  be  put  into  operation  at 
the  present  time."  The  biggest  pro- 
blem to  Dr.  Owen's  mind  would  be 
that  of  staffing,  because  a  program 
such  as  this  requires  a  lot  of  coordina- 
tion. If  our  staff  were  enlarged,  and 
we  hope  it  will  be  in  the  next  few 
years,  then  this  possibility  could  be- 
come a  reality.  The  greatest  stumb- 
ling block,  as  he  sees  it,  is  finding  a 
coordinator  for  the  course,  since  one 
would  be  needed  to  iron  out  details 
and  organize  it.  With  the  heavy  teach- 
ing and  research  load  of  the  various 
professors  o£  Science  Hall  it  seems  un- 
likely that  anyone  will  volunteer. 

The  idea  of  a  "symposium  of  the 
sciences"  has  been  tried  in  different 
colleges  with  varying  degrees  of  suc- 
cess. The  Florida  State  Plan,  for  in- 
stance, which  offers  a  two-year  sur 
vey-type  course  in  the  basic  science; 
is  an  excellent  preparation  for  grad 
uate  school,  but  not  primarily  suited 
to  Sewanee's  needs.  Dr.  Owen  stated. 
The  plan  operated  by  Conn.  Wesleyan, 

top-notch  school,  is  conducted  by 
three   departments   and   gives     sc 

t  to  Humanities  Majors.     Perhaps 


Sewanee  will  have  an  offering  some- 
time in  the  near  future,  Dr.  Owen 
said,  because  a  "symposium  of  the  sci- 
ences'" is  certainly  worthy  of  expert- 


O.  G.  Holds  Meeting,  Names  Candidates 


The  November  meeting  of  the  Order 
of  Gownsmen  was  held  Wednesday,  v 
November,  at  nine  a.m.  in  Guerry  Hall. 
The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by 
the  President,  Sam  Pickering.  The 
reading  of  the  minutes  and  the  taking 
of  the  roll  was  dispensed  with  in  the 
ice  of  the  Secretary.  Vice-Presi- 
dent  Wally   Pinkley   took  minutes   for 


the  i 


etmg. 


President  Pickering  announced  that 
isitions  were  open  for  those  upper- 
assmen  who  were  willing  and  quail- 
ed to  be  tutors.  A  list  of  qualified 
tors  and  their  fields  of  study  will  be 
posted   by   the   Office   of   the   Dean   of 

The  President     then     informed     the 
Gownsmen   of  the  proposal  emanating 


from  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  Men  to 
the  effect  that  more  party  weekends 
be  incorporated  into  the  Unversiry 
:alendar.  This  proposal  was  discussed 
at  some  length,  pro  and  con,  by  the 
■nembers  of  the  Order.  It  was  decided 
that  more  information  was  needed  in 
order  to  make  a  responsible  decision, 
and  accordingly  a  committee  for  this 
ourpose  was  appointed.  The  members 
of  the  committee  are  Scotty  Dunbar, 
Mike  Cass,  Phil  White,  Don  Griffis.  and 
Dick  Greene.  Mike  Cass  is  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Nominations  were  then  heard  for 
Freshman  representative  to  the  Honor 
Council.  The  following  persons  were 
nominated:  Bill  Schultz,  J.  Reynolds, 
:  Paschall,  George  McDaniel,  Dave 


Sutton,  John  Sharp  Roberts,  John 
Ward,  John  Dawson,  Randy  Tucker, 
Tom  West,  and  Ian  Gaston. 

The  following  nominations  were 
tendered  for  the  freshman  representa- 
tive to  the  Student  Vestry:  Charies 
Ridley,  Bruce  Coleman,  Sam  Mason, 
Arthur  Seymour,  Lanny  Pritchard, 
Paul  Spaduzzi,  Paul  Tessman,  William 
A.  Johnson,  Bob  Parmalee,  and   Mike 

Elections  are  to  be  held  on  the  Tues- 
day following  Thanksgiving,  and  will 
conform  to  the  rules  presented  by  the 
election  committee  last  year.  Polls  will 
be  placed  in  the  student  union  lounge. 

There  being  no  further  business  the 
meeting  was  adjourned. 


Midyette  Heads 
Chapel  Guides 

Thomas  Midyette,  a  senior  in  the 
college  and  member  of  Lambda  Chi 
Alpha,  has  been  named  president  of 
Sigma  Chi  Gamma.  The  local  honor- 
ary, which  derives  its  initials  from  Se- 
wanee Chapel  Guides,  includes  stu- 
dents working  as  assistants  to  the  pub- 
lic relations  office  on  tours  of  the  do- 
main and  of  All  Saints'  Chapel. 

Midyette,  who  is  from  New  Bern, 
N.  C,  and  who  is  a  student  carillon- 
neur,  will  work  with  the  new  verger 
of  the  chapel,  the  Rev.  Ellis  M.  Beur- 
den,  salutatorian  of  the  college  class 
of  1915  and  long  time  chaplain  at 
Sewanee    MiLtary    Academy. 

New  students  who  will  study  for 
posts  in  the  organization  were  hon- 
ored at  a  steak  dinner  at  Claramont 
Restaurant.  The  five  men  who  will 
"check  out"  on  chapel  tours  during 
the  coming  month  are  Frank  Bennett, 
Miami,  Fla.;  James  Callaway,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.;  Sam  Mason,  Huntsville, 
Ala.;  Alan  Richardson,  Athens,  Term.; 
and  Clark  C.  Smith,  Watextown,  Conn. 

Qualified  chapel  guides  who  will 
serve  during  the  current  year  include 
Michael  Dicus,  San  Antonio,  Texas; 
Brian  K.  Pierce,  Miami,  Fla.;  Thomas 
Farrar,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  John  Alan 
Griswold,  West  Newton,  Mass.;  James 
McDonald,  Southern  Pines,  N.  C.j  Rob- 
ert Thomas,  Rldgeway,  S.  C;  and 
Midyette.  New  members  are  admitted 
by  being  brought  to 
al  dinner  by  an  old  member. 


ATO's  Elect  Pres 

The  ATOs  have  just  announced 
iieir  new  officers  for  this  year.  Suc- 
ceeding Ed  Hatch  as  President  is  Dick 
jreene.  Greene,  a  senior  English  ma- 
or  from  Demopolis,  Ala.,  is  aided  by 
senior  History  major  Gerry  DeBlois  of 
New  Orleans,  the  new  Vice-President 
Bob  Brown,  another  senior  English 
major,  of  Little  Rock  is  Secretary,  and 
Charles  Tisdale,  an  Oangeburg,  S.  C. 
junior  English  major,  was  elected 
Treasurer.  The  Keeper  of  the  Annals 
of  ATO  is  Franklin  Robson  of  Charles- 
ton, who'  is  a  senior  majoring  in  Eco- 
nomics and  Business. 


Subterraneans 

The  Owl  Flic  Friday  night  featured  the  movie  "Summer  and 
Smoke."  Other  entertainment  consisted  of  the  comments  of 
a  subcivilized  group  Tennessee  Williams  might  well  have 
named  "The  Crass  Menagerie."  These  individuals  (if  indeed 
they  are  individuals)  were  m  rare  form  last  week,  having 
tuned  up  the  base  fiddle  on  the  first  selection  of  the  Cinema 
Guild.  This  short was  admittedly  a  little  above  the  aver- 
age Sewanee  culture-seeker,  but  it  was  apparently  a  two- 
level  film  because  during  the  entire  showing  the  rabble  were 
beside  themselves  with  amusement.  The  grade  school  fiJth  that 
rang  through  the  Union  Theater  was  an  even  better  indica- 
tion of  their  enjoyment. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  Owl  audience  participation  in 
the  past  was  of  a  more  exclusive  nature.  The  movies  were 
worse,  the  comments  were  better,  and  the  worst  movies  re- 
ceived the  severest  censure.  Whereas,  in  the  past  the  com- 
mentary usually  heightened  the  enjoyment  of  the  movie,  Fri- 
day night's  exhibition  only  made  it  difficult  to  hear  the  intelli- 
gent offerings  of  Laurence  Harvey  and  Gcraldine  Page,  two 
fine  players.  The  presence  of  at  least  one  man  and  his  wife 
failed  to  restrain  the  animals  to  whom  nothing  is  sacred  except 
their  own  theatrical  anonymnity.  The  humor  was,  to  say  the 
least,  lower  class.  It  was  encouraging  to  note  that  most  of 
the  participants  were  freshmen,  ably  led  by  the  King  of  the 
Grossniks,  we  all  know  who. 

I  don't  know  what  the  Owl  is  tomorow  night,  surely  there 
will  not  be  another  as  good  as  "Summer  anl  Smoke"  for  sev- 
eral months.  But  come  anyway  and  bring  the  family,  to  hear 
the  next  installment  of  the  epic  "Grossness  and  Stupidity," 
ably  presented  by  that  illustrious  troupe,  the  Cinema  Simple- 
tons. The  campus  crudes,  rudes,  and  lewds  will  all  be  there. 
The  campus  prude  will  not. 

Bob  Bailey 


Art  by  Billy  fVeyman 


'UNDER  THB  OVERPASS"  BY   RUTH   ATKINSON 

The  University  Art  Department  officially  opened  an  exhi- 
bition in  lower  Tuckaway,  Sunday,  Nov.  1L  The  galleTy  is 
featuring  the  paintings  of  the  "Summit  Group"  which  includes- 
Ruth  Atkinson,  Halcyone  Barnes  and  Bess  Dawson,  all  work- 
ing in  Summit,  Mississippi.  Drawings  of  Townsend  Wolfe  and 
the  sculptures  and  drawings  of  Thomas  Walsh  are  also  pres- 
ent Wolfe  is  on  the  faculty  at  the  Memphis  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts.  Walsh  is  now  working  out  of  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 

Ruth  Atkinson  offers  the  exhibit  one  of  the  best  paintings 
and  three  of  the  worst.  Her  "Under  the  Overpass."  an  oil,  is 
pleasing  in  structure,  form  and  color — an  "overpass"  if  you 
wish,  maybe  a  lurking  animal  or  just  a  pleasing  construction 
of  black  line  enhanced  by  warm  browns,  ochres  and  oranges 
and  cooled  with  white  in  the  background.  Her  three  other 
paintings,  two  encaustics  and  one  assemblage  are  hardly  wor- 
thy of  mention.  Had  she  stuck  with  her  oil  she  would  pos- 
sibly have  given  us  more  in  terms  of  quality. 

Halcyone  Barnes  presents  three  collages  of  particular  dec- 
orative and  imaginative  quality.  "Thaw,"  a  collage  in  greens 
and  blues  can  be  easily  imagined  as  a  thawing  surface  where 
the  colors  are  cool,  melting  and  intermingling.  The  "Schism" 
gives  a  gem-Like  impression  which  has  been  skillfully  hand- 
led.   The  structural  design  of  this  picture  is  excellent 

Bess  Dawson  seems  more  consistent  in  her  quality.  Her 
"Summer  Encounter,"  an  abstract  express  ionistic,  but  human 
form,  seems  more  wintry  to  me  but  nevertheless  good.  The 
colors  are  cool,  the  lines  are  cold,  and  warmth  is  only  hinted 
at  with  occasional  orange  areas.  The  painting  has  a  certain 
stability  which  clings  to  the  perimeter  of  the  canvas  (or  board 
in  this  case).  The  form  with  its  undeniable  rigidity  is,  how- 
ever, rilled  with  inner  movement  conflict,  and  decay. 

Townsend  Wolfe  is  represented  by  pen  and  ink  drawings 
and  one  water  color.  There  is  a  "Nude"  which  should  be  ob- 
served closely.  One  tends  to  pass  over  small  drawings  in  ex- 
hibitions which  many  times  are  more  successful  than  the  large 
striking  paintings  which  overpower  them  in  size  and  color. 
Wolfe's  "Nude"  is  representative  of  the  value  relationship  of 
lines.  A  line  can  be  a  powerful  thing  when  it  takes  on  ar- 
.  One  observes  the  effect  of  depth  and  shading 


Misunderstanding 


.. 


be 


Presiding  Bishop  Lichtenberger,  saying  "there 
widespread  misunderstanding,"  has  complained  of  certain  pro- 
posals being  mis -attributed  to  him  by  some  newspapers  in 
connection  with  the  recent  onset  of  the  Caribbean  crisis. 

The  Presiding  Bishop  held  a  press  conference  at  Columbia, 
S.  C,  on  October  27th  (before  the  start  of  the  House  of  Bish- 
ops meeting  there),  in  which  he  discussed  the  situation  which 
had  developed  around  Cuba,  and  the  establishment  of  a  naval 
quarantine  by  the  U.  S.  on  shipment  of  offensive  armament 
there.  His  statement  distributed  in  advance  of  the  press  con- 
ference, was  printed  in  The  Living  Church,  November  4th. 

"Headline  writers."  said  Bishop  Lichtenberger,  "have  attri- 
buted proposals  to  me  which  I  in  fact  did  not  make,  and  even 
such  a  respected  joumaalist  as  (a  staff  member  of  one  of  the 
New  York  City  dailies)  has  alleged  that  I  made  'a  proposal 
that  President  Kennedy  repay  Turkey's  faithful  and  courag- 
eous alliance  with  a  trade  of  its  seeurity  for  our  own.'  I  did 
not  say  this.     I  made  no  proposals.         9  9 

from  The  Living  Church 


as  created  strictly  by  line.  Wolfe  also  plays  around  with 
Kline's  ideas  of  black  on  white.  Here  he  does  nothing  that 
Kline  hasn't  done  better. 

Thomas  Walsh  appeals  to  me  more  than  anyone  in  the  show. 
His  little  pregnant  images  come  to  life  in  his  bronze  sculp- 
tures as  well  as  in  his  drawings  in  pen  and  pencil.  The  figures 
have  a  humorous  personality  within  their  little  squatted  forms. 
Walsh's  humans,  his  animals,  and  even  his  pottery,  all  seem 
to  have  something  in  common  with  each  other.  A  pen  draw- 
ing called  "Animal  VT'  contains  the  same  quality  of  line  seen 
in  the  drawings  of  Wolfe.  The  personality  is  retained  in 
Walsh's  drawings  which  is  not  so  obvious  with  those  of  Wolfe. 


CHIMERA  BY  THOMAS  WALSH 


ftappjj  Thanksgiving 

Perhaps  it  is  the  approaching  Thanksgiving  Vacation,  or 
just  the  goodness  locked  deep  in  the  human  soul,  that  has 
prompted  the  Purple  to  be  all  smiles  this  week.  (We  will  not 
publish  an  issue  next  week  because  Thursday  is  Thanksgiving 
Day,  but  we  will  be  our  old,  termagant  self  on  November  29th. 
when  we  raise  our  ugly  head  anew.)  But  again,  let  us  say  we 
are  all  smiles  because  we  are  thankful. 

We  have  much  for  which  to  be  grateful.  First  and  foremost, 
we  have  a  capable  and  interested  administration,  which  es- 
pecially lately  seems  more  sensitive  to  student  suggestions.  We 
have  a  nearly-adequate  physical  plant  located  in  a  beautiful, 
natural  setting,  which  is  being  kept  in  good  repair  under  the 
excellent  business  management  of  Mr.  Oates.  By  and  large, 
our  professors  are  good,  and  we  are  afforded  many  worth- 
while cultural  attractions  to  supplement  our  liberal  education. 
And  lastly,  we  can  be  thankful  for  the  sound  ideal  upon  which 
based:    the  turning  out  of  a  well-rounded, 


our  University 

Southern  gentle 

Thanks,  and  a 


Happy  Thanksf 


Harwood  Koppel 


Need  Help  .  .  J 


anyone  reading  the  Pubple  who  doesn't  ha' 
ome  sort?  We  all  have  problems  whether  ' 
The  big  trouble  is  that  some  times  we  wo 


Dr.  Vesper  Ward  th 


good  minds  and  ability  are  unable  to  work  is  that  they  fall 
into  apathy  from  present  parental  and  earlier  childhood  con- 
flict Dr.  Ward  has  offered  to  help  anyone  he  can  through 
non-directed  counselling-  His  object  will  be  to  help  each  one 
of  us  to  determine  our  own  problems  and  their  solution.  His 
office  is  in  St  Luke's  and  anyone  may  voluntarily  make  an 
appointment  with  him. 

Acute  problems  are  in  bright  students  with  suppressed  emo- 
tion. Students  with  lesser  ability  sometimes  have  problems 
caused  by  associations  which  upset  them  emotionally.  As  an 
example  a  man  quarrels  with  his  wife  because  she  painted  the 
room  red.  The  red  is  associated  by  him  with  his  school  prin- 
cipal's office  and  this  is  where  the  anxiety  lies. 

Dr.  Ward  is  not  going  to  try  to  reform  the  student  body,  he 
wants  to  help  people  understand  themselves.  When  a  man  un- 
derstands himself  he  can  do  something  about  his  problems. 

There  are  always  three  levels  on  which  a  person  operates 
in  relation  to  others.  They  are  his  own  self-image,  the  self- 
image  of  the  other  persons,  and  the  reality  underneath. 

Dr.  Ward  says,  "Everyone  talks  about  problems  but  what- 
ever the  problem  is  the  individual  must  remember  that  he  is 
a  part  of  the  problem.  My  purpose  here  is  to  help  a  man  to 
see  what  his  relation  is  to  his  problem," 

The  major  part  of  the  understanding  of  oneself  is  in  recog- 
nizing that  there  is  a  problem  and  that  something  can  be 
done  about  it.  Maybe  Dr.  Ward  can  help  us  better  understand 
ourselves.  Bill  Sckultz 
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TIGER 
TALK 


After  talking  to  a  good  many  of  the 
"gridiron  warriors"  about  Saturday's 
loss  to  Washington  &  Lee  the  consen- 
sus of  opinion  seemed  to  be  this:  Se- 
wanee  would  have  been  the  winner  on 
a  dry  field  ...  as  it  was  our  small, 
swift  backs  couldn't  get  rolling  in  the 
mud  at  Lexington,  Virginia. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  the 
Washington  &  Lee -Southwestern  game 
turns  out  this  week  considering  the 
Tigers'  performances  with  each. 

Although  Coach  Majors  was  as  mad 
as  anyone  at  Mother  Nature,  he  seem- 
ed to  be  proud  of  the  Tigers  for  their 
supreme  effort  with  the  "mud." 

In  every  game,  win  or  lose,  there  is 
always  a  little  humor.  Probably  the 
funniest  comment  was  made  by  a 
freshman  lineman,  "The  only  person 
that  could  move  at  all  on  the  muddy 
field  was  Rushton  .  .  .  the  reason  being 


by  DOUG  BULCAO 


the  "Hog"  was  the  only  person  in  his 
real  natural  environment.'" 

Sewanee  will  have  a  new  look  this 
week  in  that  instead  of  the  purple 
sies  that  they  have  been  wearing,  they 
will   wear   white   jersies   .  .  .  listening 

like    the    best    looking   jersey    will    be 
worn  by  Bob  Rice  ...  an  extra  large 
bearing  a  huge  number  4. 
This     week     Sewanee     journeys     to 


Tigers  Bow  to  W-L  in  3rd  GAG  Tilt 


On  a  bleak  Virginia  Saturday  last 
weekend,  Sewanee  bowed  to  Washing- 
ton &  Lee  8-0  in  a  muddy,  hard-fought 
battle.  The  Tigers,  fresh  from  three 
straight  overwhelming  victories,  rolled 


irting 
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Mississippi  College  Choctaws  in  their 
last  game  of  the  '62  season.  To  the  Ti- 
gers seniors  who  will  be  wearing  the 
Purple  and  White  for  the  last  time,  our 
congratulations  on  a  job  well  done— 
co -captains  John  Turner  and  Wallace 
Pinkley,  guards  Ray  Bell,  Wayne 
Rushton,  and  Mike  Stowe;  and  full- 
back. Sammy  Gill. 


Broadway  Offers  25  Plays 
For  Thanksgiving  Visitors 


Drama  is  up  and  music  is  down  on 
Broadway's  production  agenda  for  the 

Of  25  shows  definitely  dated  to  de- 
but between  now  and  the  midway 
mark  at  new  year,  only  six  are  song- 
and-dance  spectacles — four  less  than 
bowed  in  the  comparable  1961-62  per- 

iod.  n   1 

Although  a  lot  of  box  office  empha- 
sis will  be — as  usual— on  star  perform- 
ers and  renowned  writers,  there's  some 
evidence  of  more  opportunity  for 
fresh  creative  talents  and  untried 
themes. 

The  big  news  in  the  authorship 
ranks  is  the  return  of  tunesmith  Ir- 
ving Berlin,  after  11  years  of  Broad- 
way silence,  as  composer  of  "Mr. 
President."  The  production  looms  as 
one  of  the  season's  standout  events. 

Playwright  Sidney  Kingsley  is  back 
titer  extended  absence  with  "Night 
Voices,"  which  he  will  also  produce 
;ind  direct.  Dore  Schary,  S.  N.  Behr- 
man,  S.  J.  Perelman,  the  Howard 
Lindsay-Russel  Crouse  team  are  other 
familiars  on  hand.  Garson  Kanin  has 
written  a  play  which  he  will  direct, 
and  his  wife,  Ruth  Gordon,  has  writ- 
ten another  in  which  she  will  act. 

By  way  of  novelty,  Elaine  May  has 
penned  "A  Matter  of  Position"  to  star 
her  partner  in  comedy  performance, 
Mike  Nichols.  Miss  May,  however, 
won't  be  in  the  cast  of  her  first  Broad- 
way play. 

Four  of  off-Broadway's  most  laud- 
ed young  writers  are  to  have  initial 
main  stem  exposure.  They  are  Ed- 
ward Albee,  Jack  Richardson,  Frank 
D.  Gilroy  and  Rick  Besoyan. 

In   addition   to   the   25   projects   that 


have  announced  exact  opening  dates 
and  theaters,  another  five  are  aiming 
at  premiere  by  December.  There  were 
27  debuts  last  season  through  Yule- 
tide. 

Such  productive  activity  parries  fre- 
quent rumor  that  the  decline  of  Wall 
Street  stocks  has  sent  Broadway's  an- 
gels scamperinng  for  cover  and  made 
financing  difficult. 

Last  year,  27  shows  made  it  into 
town  between  September  and  Decem- 
ber. 

The  most  popular  topic  of  the  sea- 
son is  family  life,  with  10  productions 
centering  on  lighthearted  or  sedate 
domestic  issues.  Seven  concern  career 
success,  and  another  quarter  aim  sa- 
tiric shafts  at  everything  from  poli- 
tics to  the  P.  T.  A. 

London  supplies  four  exhibits,  and 
two  others  are  new  adaptations  of 
plays  previously  seen  there  and  in 
Paris.  Nine  offerings  were  derived 
from     novels,     memoirs     and     literary 


The  parade  began  Sept.  18  at  the 
Plymouth  with  "Lt  Belle,"  a  musical 
based  on  Offenbach  operetta  and  star- 
ring Menasha  Skulnik  with  Joan  Die- 
ner,  and  on  the  20th  the  Henry  Miller 
got  "The  Affair,"  a  drama  of  English 
university  life  by  C.  P.  Snow. 

The  October  calendar  was  crowded 
with  14  openings,  as  follows:  3,  "Stop 
the  World— I  Want  to  Get  Off,"  at  the 
Broadhurst,  London  musical;  9,  "Ban- 
derol," at  the  Music  Box,  about  a 
Hollywood  film  magnate,  written  by 
Schary,    who    used    to    head    a    movie 

Also  Oct  11,  "Come  On  Strong,"  at 
(Continued  on  page  4) 


game  offense.  W  & 
age  in  half  and  handed  the  Purple 
ther  first  shut  out  in  14  games,  It  was 
n  close  defensive  contest  all  the  way. 
The  difference  was  a  W  &  L  TD  scored 
late  in  the  third  period.  Sewanee 
threatened  several  times  but  never 
mustered  a  tally. 

Our  Mountaineers  opened  action  by 
kicking  off  to  the  Generals  who  failed 
to  move  the  ball  on  the  slushy  field 
and  had  to  punt  on  fourth  down.  The 
ball  rolled  dead  on  the  Sewanee  S4. 
Guided  by  Wallace  Pinkley  at  tailback 
and  spurred  by  Sam  Gill's  running, 
the  Tigers  crossed  midfield  and  bore 
toward  the  goal  line.  When  the  drive 
apparently  had  bogged  down  around 
the  forty,  M.  L.  Agnew  came  in  to  add 
zip  with  a  17  yard  excursion  to  the 
25.  Gill  bulled  his  way  for  five  more 
and  Agnew  established  a  first  down  on 
the  fifteen  with  an  identical  counter. 
Luck  plagued  the  Tigers  here  in  the 
form  of  a  5  yard  penalty  and  on  the 
next  play  Agnew's  pass  to  Tucker  was 
intercepted  by  W  &  L's  Madison  who 
returned  to  his  own  48. 

Opening  operations  there  fullback 
Keesee  gained  two  yards  and  Lane 
tacked  on  another  pair  before  he  was 
thrown  for  a  four  yard  loss  on  third 
down.  Davis  then  punted  out  of 
bounds  on  Sewanee's  22.  On  second 
down  from  the  24  Gill  broke  loose  foi 
a  fine  21  yard  gain.  This  Tiger  probi 
stalled  at  the  fifty  so  Pinkley  booted 
to  the  Virginians'  20.  Washington 
Lee  wasted  no  time  getting  started 
iheir  dangerous  halfback  Chase  raced 
17  yards  on  the  first  play.  The  Gen- 
erals' backs  soon  cooled  off  howevei 
and  yielded  the  ball  on  downs  at  Se- 
wanee's 43.  The  Tigers  couldn't  roan 
in  what  had  become  a  swamp  and  had 
to  kick  once  more.  Sackett  returned 
Pinkley's  punt  to  his  37  and  from  there 
W  &  L  launched  its  final  bid  of  the 
first  half.  Faced  with  fourth  and  three, 
quarterback  Lane  hit  Sackett  for  a 
first  down  with  only  a  few  seconds  re- 
maining.    Lane's  last  pass  was  hauled 


a  by  halfback  Stu  Yoffe  who  gallop- 
?d  to  the  eight  before  he  was  hauled 
down  by  Agnew  as  the  scoreless  half 
ended. 

Scarcely  deterred  by  W  &  L's  fresh 
second  half  uniforms,  Harrell  Harrison 
returned  the  opening  kickoff  to  the  38. 
Our  offense  couldn't  go  but  Pinkley 
put  the  party-schoolers  in  their  plac^ 

ith  a  great  40  yard  punt.  The  bulk 
of  the  third  quarter  had  been  spent 
exchanging  kicks  when  W  &  L  took 
over  on  Sewanee's  38  following  a  short 
boot.  Two  ground  plays  consumed  4 
yards  before  Lane  passed  to  Keesee  for 
a  key  13  yard  pickup.  With  third  and 
needing  two  on  the  Tiger  13,  Yoffe 
smashed  through  for  a  ten  yard  gain, 
as  the  big  play  of  the  afternoon, 
Three  tries  later  Keesee  piled  over 
from  the  one  for  a  TD  with  34  seconds 
left  in   the  quarter.   Sackett's  success- 


for  Bob  Davis,  was  intercepted  by  Mc- 
Daniel  who  was  downed  immediately 
on  the  Sewanee  48.  Lane  made  eight 
yards  on  a  couple  of  carries  and  Chase 
contributed  a  valuable  first  down  on 
the  31  before  the  Generals  were  halted 
4  plays  later,  short  of  their  eleventh 
first  down  by  a  yard.  The  Tigers 
couldn't  get  rolling  right  away  and 
Pinkley  regretfully  punted.  Three  keep- 
ers by  Lane  didn't  run  out  the  clock 
so  Davis  kicked  to  the  Purple  27.  There 
Agnew  began  an  aerial  flurry  which 
moved  to  the  44  before  a  fourth  down 
toss  to  Doug  Paschall  fell  incomplete, 
and  the  ball  went  over  to  W  &  L.  Lane 
ended  the  game  by  falling  on  the  ball 
before  being  submerged  by  a  wave  of 
Tigers  reluctant  to  concede  defeat 

The  tough  loss  left  Sewanee's  sea- 
son mark  at  4-2-1  and  made  the  final 
conference  record  a     respectable     2-1. 


made  it  W  &  L  8— 
Sewanee  0. 

The  Tigers  were  determined  not  to 
let  that  count  stand  as  the  result  of 
their  efforts.  After  a  holding  penalty 
pushed  the  ball  back  to  the  Sewanee 
42,  Agnew  found  Harrison  open  for  a 
24  yard  spurt  M.  L.  next  hit  Larrv 
before  passing 


,  for  ■ 


and  a   first 


The   Tigers  conclude   their   19G2   cam- 
paign Saturday  when  they  journey  to 
Clinton,  Mississippi  to     take     on     the 
Mississippi  College  Choctaws. 
STATISTICS 

S  W&L 


Y;jni,   i 


down  on  W  &  L's  20.  But  the  Gen- 
erals stiffened  as  though  they  were  de- 
fending Richmond  and  threw  Agnew 
for  a  loss  on  last  down  after  three 
other  plays  had  sputtered.  W&L  soon 
n.'hnqui.slK'il  pu^s^sion  via  the  punt  I 
route  but  Agnew's  first  pass,  intended  '  Penalties 


Fumbles   In: 
Punting 


7  for  29.7    7  for  27.7 

yd.  avg       yd.  avg. 

5  for  25  yd.    4  for  40  yd, 
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Cowan  Shoe  Center 

For  the  finest  in  Shoe  repair 

and  Service 

Cowan,  Tennessee 


Oldham  Theatre 

Wednesday-Friday,  November  7-9 

IMITATION  OF  LIFE 

Lana  Turner  and  John  Gavin 


THE  MATING  GAME 

Debbie  Reynolds 

unday-Toesday,  November  11-13 

THE  SPIRAL  ROAD 

Rock  Hudson  and  Burl  Ives 


TUBBY'S 
Bar-B-Q 

Steaks  -  Pizza 

MONTEAGLE  .  TENNESSEE 


KUHN'S 

Franklin  County's 

Largest  Variety  Store 

Winchester 


University  Supply 


Everything  for  the  Student 


Enjoy  JERSI-GOLD  PRODUCTS 

Homogenized  Milk 
Whipping  Cream 
Half  &  Half 
Buttermilk 
Chocolate  Milk 
Sour  Cream 
Cottage  Cheese 
Orange  Drink 
Tropicana  Pure 
Orange  Juice 
Lemonade 
Apple  Cider 
University  Dairy  for  Delivery  Service  on  all 
items  in  the  Sewanee  Area. 


THE  SEWANEE  PURPLE 
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Broadway  Offers  25 
Plays  for  Visitors 

(Continued  from  page  3) 
the    Morosco,   comedy   about   a    strug- 


Vai 


Musical  Notes 


Verdi-Aida,  Leontyne  Price,  Rita 
Gorr,  Jon  Vickers,  Robert  Merrill. 
Georgio  Tozzi.  Rome  Opera  House  Or- 
chestra and  Chorus,  Solri,  conductor. 
RCA  Victor  LSC  G158. 

On  at  least  eleven  different  occasions 
snd  with  as  many  varying  degrees  cf 
success,  recording  engineers  have  en- 
graved the  tale  of  Aida.  Victor,  pro- 
ducer of  the  newest  entry,  is  account- 
able for  a  total  of  no  less  than  five 
complete  "Aidas,"  and  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  newest  version  supersedes  not 
only  all  previous  efforts  made  by  Vic- 
tor but  by     competing     companies     as 

No  matter  how  fine  conductor  and 
supporting  cast  may  be,  the  ultimate 
success  of  an  Aida  must  stand  or  fall 
by  its  protagonist  In  Leontyne  Price 
we  have  an  Aida  of  such  stature  that 
adjectives  such  as  legendary,  histori- 
cal and  definitive  are  unavoidable  .  .  . 
this,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Price  has 
been  singing  the  role  for  just  about 
five  years  ...  a  fledgeling  among  con- 
temporary Aidas. 

Enough  has  been  written  about  the 
natural  beauty  of  this  incredible  voice 
to  make  further  description  superflu- 
ous. It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  voice, 
with  its  combination  of  dusky  velvet 
and  glistening  silk,  is  a  natural  for  the 
role.  Other  beautiful  voices  have 
sung  Verdi's  pages,  however.  It  is  to 
matters  of  musicianship  and  interpre- 
tative force  that  we  must  look  for 
Price's  uniqueness. 

The  story  of  Aida  is  far  from  great 


tragedy.    As  i 
ratic   plot 


tion.  Still,  it  is  a  poignant  tale  and  its 
heroine  does  have  a  rather  bad  time 
of  it. 

Price's  Aida  is  all  woman  and  the 
instinctive  naturalness  of  her  dramatic 
approach  draws  an  outline  of  credibili- 
ty around  a  basically  implausible  figure 
and  sweeps  the  listener  into  the  verv 
core  of  her  sorrow.  The  great  Nile 
scene  in  which  Price  runs  the  emo- 
tional gamut  from  thundering  male- 
dictions to  the  most  plaintive  of  sup- 
plications is  a  high  point  of  her  art 
and  the  finest  thing  in  the  album. 

The  casting  of  Rita  Gorr  as  Amneris 
was  an  inspiration.  Except  for  Giuliet- 
ta  Simionato,  a  superior  Amneris  on 
the  London  set,  there  is  not  another 
mezzo  who  can  touch  Gorr  for  the 
strength  and  intelligence  she  brings  to 
the  role. 

The  appearance  of  aspiring  Helden- 
tenor  Jon  Vickers  as  Rhadames  was 
cooly  greeted  with  the  general  feeling 


that  Vickers  lacked  the  "Italian  warmth 
and  style"  essential  to  the  role.  If 
Italian  warmth  and  style  account  for 
the  excessive  shouting  and  musical 
boorishness  present  in  most  of  our 
Rhadameses,  then  perhaps  it's  high 
time  to  assess  the  exact  value  of  this 
so-called  "Italian"  style.  At  any  rate,  I 
find  Vickers  the  most  satisfying  Rha- 
dames on  records.  Moreover,  it  is  s 
pleasure  to  hear  Vickers  sing  Verdi's 
music  as  written,  wth  directions  and 
indications  given  their  due. 

Robert  Merrill's  Amonasro  is  one  of 
his  best  portrayals  to  date  and  Gior- 
gio Tozzi  nicely  rounds  out  the  cast 
as  Ramphis. 

Conductor  Georg  Solti  extracts  from 
the  Rome  Opera  House  Orchestra  in- 
strumental playing  of  considerable 
calibre.  The  orchestral  performance 
crackles  with  excitement,  cutting 
through  the  music  with  bold  and  vjg- 


havc 


done  well  by  the  entire  project.  In  the 
stereo  version,  separation  and  balance 
are  excellent  with  the  stereo  potential 
well  realized.  The  voices  are  somewhat 
forward  but  reproduced  naturally. 

Scarlatti— The   Good   Humored     La- 
dies,   (Ballet  suite  arranged   by   Tom- 
Bach— The     Wise     Virgins,      (Ballet 
suite  arranged     by     Walton).     Capitol 
SP8583. 
Except  for  those  devout  musical  pu- 


;  the 


latti  and  Bach  should  be  able  to  ex- 

pective    afforded    by    arrangers   Tom- 
nasini  and  Walton. 


As  j 


,  the  i 


irvived  the  ballets  for  which 
eated  ...  or  more  specifically,  re- 
lated. Not  having  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  see  either  work  staged,  I'm 
in  no  position  to  comment  on  whether 
the  absence  of  the  ballets  from  the  re- 
pertoire is  to  be  lamented  or  cheered. 
However,  the  scores  are  very  much 
with  us,  and  they  are  delightful. 

The  re -orchestrations  are  lean-tex- 
tured, tasteful  and  quite  authentic- 
sounding,  even  in  their  modern  or- 
chestral garb.  Both  Tommasini  and 
Walton  happily  have  avoided  the  bom- 
il  approach  favored  by 
flamboyant     ar- 


Johnson  and  Carroll  Baker;  13,  "Who's 
Afraid  of  Virginia  Woolf?"  Albee's  ex- 
amination of  truth  and  illusion  in  mar- 
riage; 15,  "Seidman  and  Son,"  Belasco, 
Sam  Levene  is  a  comedy  about  the 
dress  trade. 

On  Oct.  17,  "Tchin-Tchin"  bowed  in 
with     Miss     Leighton     and     Anthony 
n.     Bittersweet     romance     is     its 
topic,    and    marriage   is   again   up    for 
appraisal  in  "Step  on  a  Crack," 
set  down  for  the  17th  at  the  Bar- 
rymore,  with  Miss  Hayworth  and  Mer- 
II  as  the  principals. 
Berlin's   "Mr.   President"     premiered 
ct  20  at  the  St.  James,  starring  Rob- 
t    Ryan    and    Nannette   Fabray 
the   22nd,   "The   Fun   Couple"   reached 
the  Lyceum     with     Jane     Fonda     and 
Bradford  Dillman  as  a  twosome  flee- 
ing  from   reality   into   a   make-believe 
world;     the   next   night,   "Night   Life," 
Kingsley's   play  set   in  an   after-houn; 
drinking  club  opened  at  the  Atkinson; 
24,  "The  Perfect  Setup,"  comedy  at  the 
Cort  about  a  man  who  has  two  homes, 
with  Gene   ("Bat  Masterson")   Barry.. 

The  October  list  was  completed  with 
Elaine  May's  comedy.  "A  Matter  of 
Position"  at  the  Booth  on  the  25th; 
"Beyond  the  Fringe,"  hit  London  re- 
vue, at  the  Golden  on  the  27th,  and 
"A  Calculated  Risk,"  drama  about  a 
mysterious  financier,  at  the  Ambassa- 
dor on  the  31st  with  Joseph  Cotton 
and  Patricia  Medina. 

Action  this  month  includes:  10,  "No- 
where to  Go  But  Up."  musical  about 
the  prohibition  era,  at  the  Winter 
Garden,  with  Tom  Bosley,  17;  "Little 
musical  about  a  fictitious  film 
at  the  Lunt-Fontanne,  starring 
Sid  Caesar;  19,  "Lord  Pengo,"  with 
Charles  Boyer  as  a  famous  art  dealer, 
it  the  Royale. 

Also  Nov.  26.  "God  Bless  Our  Bank, ' 
i  comedy  with  Ann  Sothern,  theater 
o  be  announced;  29,  "Harold,"  with 
'erkins  as  a  man  in  love  for  the  first 
ime  at  age  26,  at  the  Longac: 
Coming  up  in  December  a 
What's  Cooking?"  comedy  by  and 
nth  Miss  Gordon,  theater  to  be  an- 
nounced; 12,  "In  the  Counting  House," 
drama  about  a  father-son  partnership, 
with  Sidney  Chaplin,  at  the  Biltmore; 
26,  "The  Beauty  Part,"  Perelman's  ex- 
amination of  contemporary  culture. 
with  Bert  Lahr,  theater  to  be  announ- 
ced, and  27,  "Oliver!"  British  musical 
based  on  "Oliver  Twist,"  theater  to  be 
Announced, 

Possible  additions  to  the  lineup  in- 
clude "Cut  Loose!,"  a  revue,  and  four 
dramas,  "The  Moon  Besieged,"  "A 
Turn  of  the  Key,"  "Memo,"  and  "Ther« 
Must  Be  a  Pony!,"  starring  Myrna  Loy. 
Looking  ahead  beyond  the  mid-sea- 
son mark,  several  projects  of  high  pro- 
mise are  already  marked  in.  They  in- 
clude a  musical  in  which  Bea  Lillie 
will  play  two  roles,  another  musical 
that  initiates  the  partnership  of  Rich- 
ard Rodgers  and  Alan  Jay  Lemer,  and 
a  star-studded  revival  of  "The  School 
for  Scandal"  from  London.  It  looks 
like  a  lively 


lou'll  Find  It  At 
Mutt  &  Charlie's 

B  &  G  Supply  Store 

Hardware,  Paints,  Appliances 


Myers   Cleaners 

Phone  LY  8-5703 
Sewanee  Tenness. 
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Shop    At 

GRANT'S 
FURNITURE   CO. 

Good 

New  and  Used  Furniture 


On  Campus 
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HAPPY  TALK 

As  we  all  know,  conversation  is  terriblv  important  on  a  date. 
W  hen  luIN  in  the  conversation  run  longer  than  an  hour  or  two, 
one's  partner  i-  inclined  to  grow  logy-even  sullen.  But  OC- 
onally  one  finds  it  difficult  to  keep  the  talk  going,  especially 


Harlow  Thurlow  prepares.  That  is  his  simple  secret.  'When 

Harlow  is  going  to  takeout  a  new  girl,  he  makes  sure  in  advance 
that  the  conversation  will  not  languish.  Before  the  date,  he 
goes  to  the  library  anil  reads  all  24  volumes  of  the  cnevclopedia 
anil  transcribes  (heir  contents  on  his  cuffs.  Thus  he  makes  sun: 
that  no  matter  what  his  date's  interests  are,  lie  will  haw  ample 
material  to  keep  the  conversation  alive. 

Take,  for  example,  Harlow's  first  date  with  Priscilla  de 
Gasser.  a  fine,  strapping  Nue-eved  I, roth  of  a  i^irl.  lavishly 
constructed  and  rosy  as  the  dawn. 

Harlow  was.  as  always,  prepared  when  he  called  for  Priscilla, 
and,  as  always,  he  did  not  start  to  converse  immediately.    First 


e  took  her  to  a  fine  steak  house  where  he  stoked  her  wth 
gobbets  of  Black  Angus  and  mounds  of  French  fries  and  thick- 
ets of  esearole  and   battalions  of  petit  fours.   Then,  at  last, 
dinner  was  over  and  the  waiter  brought  two  finder  bowls. 
"I  hop,-  y.u  enjoyed  your  dinner,  my  dear,"  said  Harlow, 

"Oil,  it  ma  grandy-dandy!"  said  Priscilla.    "Now  let's  go 

"Later,  perhaps,"  said  Harlow,   "But  right  now,  I  thought 
we  might  have  a  conversation." 

"Oh,  goody,  goody,  two-shoes!"  cried  Priscilla.    "I  been 

looking  everywhere  for  a  boy  who  can  carry  on  a  intelligent 


oh.  ».»■'  (lb.  laekadav!  Those  cuffs  on  which  Harlow  had 
pam-takiugiy  transcribed  so  many  facts  — those  cuffs  on  which 
lie  iiad  noted  such  diverse  and  fascinating  information  — those 
cuff's,  I  say.  were  nothing  now  but  a  big,  blue  blur!  For  Harlow 
—poor  Harlow'-  splashing  around  m  the  linger  howl,  bad  L'otten 
In-  cuff*  wet  and  the  ink  had  run  and  not  one  word  wa-  legible! 
And   Harlow -p..or  Har!..w'-]uoked  upon  his  cuffs  and  broke 


"I  must 


-.  after  several  silent  hours,  "that 

in  leaving." 

way  and  poor  Harlow  was  too 

sat  and  sadly  lit  a  cigarette. 

ue  rushing  back.  "Was  that,"  she 


soft  pack  that  is  really  soft,  ai 

and  which  can  be  bought  whei 

states  and  Duluth  .  .  .  Harlow,  tiger,  wash  yo 

be  my  love." 

"Okay,"  said  Harlow,  and  did,  and  was.  © 


The  makers  of  Marlboro  cigarettes,  who  print  this  column 

at  liidciniK  expense  tlirom/liout  tin  m  hool  near,  are  eery 
happy  for  Ilartntr—arul  for  nil  tlie  rest  of  you  uho  have  dis- 
covered the  pleasures  of  Marlboro. 


POETRY  CONTEST:  WIN  A  STEAK 

CLARAMONT 


)  TOM  SHOEMATE 


If,  Sewanee  gentleman,  your  grades  aren't  holding  up, 

And  if  you  fear  to  be  a'leaving,  Reb; 
Support  your  image!  On  to  Clara's!  Go,  drink  and  live  it  tip- 
It  may  provide  some  comfort  when  you  go  to  see  Dean  Webb. 
Jay  Fears 
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Matrons  Speak 

On  Tuesday,  November  13th,  the  ma- 
trons met  with  Dr.  Bmton  and  Dean 
Webb  to  review  their  responsibilities 
and  policies. 

After  discussion  of  the  Matron's 
functions,  it  was  concluded  that  she  is 
a  hostess,  caterer,  adviser,  friend:  su- 
pervisor, and  community  citizen.  She 
is  not  a  mother,  housemaid,  or  lady  of 
leisure.  She  is  required  to  keep  open 
house  for  students  who  hunger  for 
food,  television,  companionship,  and 
darning. 

In  order  that  the  matrons  become 
acquainted  with  as  broad  a  group  of 
students  as  possible,  they  will  rotate 
around  the  Dining  Hall  each  semester 
and  no  group  will  have  an  exclusive 
title  to  a  particular  matron.  They  will 
also  turn  off  their  T.V.  sets  at  10:30 
p.m.,  except  for  special  late  programs. 
The  Late  Show  is  not  being  consider- 
ed a  special  program. 

There  will  also  be  no  Christmas 
Parties  in  the  dormitories  this  year. 
Since  they  are  becoming  increasingly 
elaborate,  many  matrons  feel  that  the 
students  are  required  to  contribute  a 
Christmas  gift  fund.  This  inconveni- 
ences   many   young   men    and   embar- 

It  is  hoped  that  the  students  will  as- 
sist the  matrons  in  carrying  out  these 
policy  changes  and  by  learning  what 
these  changes  are  and  by  abiding  by 


C-B  Celebrates 

The  Sewanee  CeeBee  grocery  store 
had  its  grand  opening  on  Nov.  29,  30, 
and  Dec  1. 

The  gala  event  featured  an  hourly 
drawing  for  a  free  basket  of  food  and 
a    CeeBee-wide   raffle     for     $6,500     in 

The  new  grocery  store,  a  member 
of  the  CeeBee  chain,  replaces  the  old 
store  which  was  housed  in  the  Supply 

Because  of  its  being  a  national  chain, 
CeeBee  is  able  to  offer  considerably 
lower  prices  and  frequent  special  sales. 
Without  mass  buying,  this  would  not  be 
possible,  as  was  the  case  with  the  form- 
er store. 

As  a  result  of  the  space  vacated  by 
the  grocery  department,  the  Supply 
Store  will  be  able  to  expand  its  already 
fine  services.  There  will  be  an 
crease   and   diversification   in   its  : 


Gilbert   Gilchrist    (cente 
irmon    (right),  and  Spanish  In: 
i  year's  list  of  fifteen  nominee: 


Choir  and  Carillonneurs  Plan 
Traditional  Xmas  Programs 


- 


As  the  Yuletide  season  approaches, 
the  Mountain  will  be  getting  in  the 
Christmas  spirit  with  music  fitting  to 
that  occasion. 

First  on  the  agenda  is  the  presen- 
tation of  seasonal  sections  of  Handel's 
"Messiah"  on  Sunday  December  9  at 
7:00  p.m.  Performing  will  be  the  Se- 
wanee Cantata  Singers  and  the  Tulla- 
homa  Civic  Chorus.  Mrs.  David  Collins 
and  Mrs.  William  Lemonds  will  be 
featured  as  soloists. 

On  Wednesday,  December  12,  the 
chapel  will  again  resound  with  music 
when  the  University  Choir,  the  Uni- 
versity Chamber  Orchestra,  the  Se- 
wanee Public  School  Glee  Club,  and 
the  choir  from  St.  Mary's  present  the 
Festival  of  Lessons  and  Choral  at  8:00. 
Preceding  this  at  7:30  will  be  a  pre- 
lude by  the  University  Wind  Ensem- 
ble. 

The  University  Choir  will  also  have 
two  performances  off  the  Moountaii'.. 
The  first  is  for  the  Chattanooga  Rotary 
Club  on  Thursday,  December  13.  That 
evening  they  will  sing  for  the  Church 
of  the  Good  Shepherd  on  Lookout 
Mountain. 

To  help  celebrate  the  holiday  seasoi 
the  University  Carillonneurs  have  plan 
ned  several  special  concerts.  Under 
their  talented  director,  Mr.  Albert  Bon- 
holzer  the  University  Carillonneur, 
they  will  play  our  famous  bell  in  the 
Polk  Memorial  Carillon.  From  the  < 
hundred  and  forty  foot  campanaili 
Shapard  Tower  of  All  Saints'  they  will 
present  a  concert  on  Sunday  after- 
noon, December  9th  at  4:00.  The  stu- 
dent carllonneurs  will  play  Advent  and 
Christmas  selections  which  they  have 
been  preparing  for  several  weeks. 

Last  Sunday  they  presented  a  pro- 
gram of  Jef  Denyn.  The  concert  hon- 
ored  the   100th     anniversary     of     the 


birth  (1862)  of  Jef  Denyn,  world 
mous  carillonneur  and  founder  of  the 
Carillon  School,  Mechlin,  Belgium.  Sev- 
eral special  compositions  for  the  caril- 
lon by  Mr.  Denyn  were  played  during 
the  afternoon  concert.  The  other  con 
certs  are  as  follows: 
December  9:    (Sunday)  — 

Concert  4:00  p.rr 

Concert  will   be  played  by  the  fol 

lowing  student     carlloneurs:      Thomas 

(Continued  on  page  eight) 


Sewanee  Recommends 
15  for  Woodrow  Wilson 


Fifteen  outstanding  seniors  have 
been  recommended  from  Sewanee  for 
Woodrow  Wilson  graduate  fellowships 
for  next  year.  The  University  of  tho 
South  placed  second  only  to  Haver- 
ford  among  men's  colleges  and  univer-  ' 
sities  in  the  production  of  Woodrow 
Wilson  fellows  for  1962,  and  third  in  ] 
the  nation  for  the  whole  17-year  his-  i 
tory  of  the  awards.  Although  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  fellowship  program 
was  initiated  with  four  fellowships  In 
1945,  it  was  not  until  1958  that  we  es- 
tablished our  enviable  national  repu- 
tation in  this  field.  Twenty-seven  of 
its  30  fellows  have  been  named  from 
[hat  date.  Sewanee's  six  Woodrow 
Wilson  fellows  in  1962  placed  it,  with 
Haverford,  ahead  of  Wcsleyan,  Prince- 
ton, Yale  and  Harvard  (all  these  in 
proportion  to  enrollment. 

It  has  long  been  apparent  that  Sewa- 
nee's percentage  of  graduates  selected 
for  fellowships  was  noteworthy,  and 
now  an  analsis  of  Woodrow  Wilson 
Fellowship  Fund  reports  and  enroll- 
ment figures  from  the  American  Coun- 
cil for  Financial  Aid  to  Education  con- 
firms its  high  place. 

Our  first  Wilson  fellow,  J.  Righton 
Robertson,  Jr.,  of  Augusta,  Ga,,  has 
joined  the  history  faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland,  following  a  Ful- 
bright  year  at  the  University  of  Mont- 
pellier  in  France,  another  as  a  Mar- 
shall scholar  at  Oxford  and  subsequent 
study  at  Emory  University.  The  group 
of  30  scholars  came  to  Sewanee  from 
12  different  states,  from  Arkansas  to 
New  Jersey,  and  from  Michigan  w 
Florida.  They  majored  in  10  different 
fields,  with  English  winners  being 
foremost,  followed  by  math,  French, 
liistory,  political  science,  classics  and 
physics.  Nine  of  these  men  have  also 
won  Fulbright  awards  for  a  year  of 
study  abroad,  six  going  to  France,  two 
to  Germany  and  one  to  England.  An- 
other spent  a  junior  year  in  France, 
while   an   earlier  winner  later  earned 


a  Marshall  fellowship  to  study  at  Ox- 
ford. Ninety  per  cent  were  elected  to 
Phi  Beta  Kappa,  national  scholastic 
honor  society,  as  undergraduates.  Six- 
t  e  e  n  different  American  graduate 
schools  have  attracted  this  scholastic 
talent,  but  strongest  preferences  are 
clearly  Harvard  and  Columbia  Univer- 

Two  of  these  young  scholars  are 
working  abroad  in  academically  re- 
lated endeavors.  Patrick  Jude  McGow- 
an,  1962  political  science  graduate  from 
Hollywood,  Fla.,  who  many  junior  and 
seniors  will  remember,  teaches  at  Ma- 
kere  College,  Kampala,  Uganda,  in  the 
Teachers  for  East  Africa  Program 
sponsored  by  the  British  Government 
and  operated  by  Columbia  University. 
James  Jeremiah  Slade,  IH,  1960  Eng- 
lish major,  from  Middlebush,  N.  J.,  is 
en  route  to  South  America  in  the 
Peace  Corps  program,  having  recently 
completed  a  series  of  Spanish  folk  rec- 
ords for  UNICEF,        i 

Sewanee  is  also  now  harvesting  the 
first  fruits  of  the  Woodrow  Wilson 
Fellowship  program,  designed  to  en- 
courage talented  young  people  to  en- 
ter careers  in  college  teaching.  Erie 
W.  Naylor,  1958  graduate,  has  joined 
the  college  faculty  as  instructor  in 
Spanish,  after  a  distinguished  gradu- 
ate career  at  the  Univereity  of  Wis- 
consin, where  he  is  expected  to  com- 
plete requirements  for  the  Phi!),  in 
1963. 

Most  of  the  rest  of  this  group  are 
continuing  their  studies  in  prepara- 
tion for  careers  in  college  teaching. 
Three  of  the  men  are  on  active  duty 
with  the  armed  forces,  while  another 
is  studying  for  the  Episcopal  minis- 
try. An  early  fellowship  holder,  after 
completing  a  master's  degree,  decided 
on  a  legal  career  and  went  on  to  be- 
come the  Phi  Delta  Phi,  legal  frater- 
nity, national  law  graduate  of  the  year 


chandise,  especially  in  the  book  and 
clothing  departments.  In  addition,  ex- 
tensive interior  remodeling,  including 
new  lighting,  heating  and  air-condi- 
tioning, is  planned  for  the  future,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Cravens,  manager  of  the 
Supply  Store. 


GaskinHeadsSN's 

Last  Tuesday  night  the  SNs  chose 
their  officers  for  second  semester. 
Tommy  Gaskin  of  Birmingham  was  re- 
elected president,  and  Tom  Guyton  of 
Hartselle,  Ala.  will  assist  him  as  the 
Snakes'  new  vice-president.  Charles 
Wimer  of  El  Dorado,  Ark.  was  elected 
treasurer  and  Jim  Coursey  of  Elkton, 
Ky.  is  secretary.  Chosen  as  the  new 
chaplain  is  most  holy  Mike  Pember- 
ton  of  Nashville.  The  pledge  marshall 
is  Phil  White  of  Lewisburg,  Term.,  and 
Bingham  Edwards  of  Decatur,  Ala.  is 
the  corresponding  secretary  and  re- 
porter. As  house  manager  and  social 
chairman,  respectively,  are  two  South 
Carolina  gentlemen:  Milling  Blalock  of 
Clinton  and  George  Lafaye  of  Colum- 
bia. John  Duncan  of  Nevada,  Mo.  was 
elected  the  SNs  intramural  director. 


Sewanee  Al 
Coveted  A. 

Sewanee  graduate  Dr.  John  Chip: 
former  Head  of     the     Department     of 
Metallurgy,  Massachusetts   Instituti 
Technology,  has  been  named  1963 
cipient  of  the     Benjamin     F.     Fairless 
Award    of    the   American    Institute 
Mining,   Metallurgical   and     Petroleum 
Engineers.  The  honor  is  conferred  for 
distinguished  achievement  in  iron  and 
steel  producton  and  ferrous  metallur- 
gy. 

In  selecting  Dr.  Chipman,  the  In- 
stitute's citation  emphasizes  that  "his 
brilliant  career  in  teaching  and  re- 
search of  nearly  fifty  years,  he  has 
contributed  to  the  education  of  many 
men  and  to  our  knowledge  of  steel- 
making  processes." 

Presentation  will  take  place  next 
February  in  Dallas,  Texas,  during  the 
Institute's  92nd  Annual  Meeting.  Dr. 
Chipman  formerly  was  President  of 
the  Metallurgical  Society  of  AIME 
and  was  a  Vice-President  and  a  Di- 
rector of  AIME.  He  has  received  many 
professional  and  academic  honors  in 
the  United  States  and  Europe. 

Dr.  Chipman  was  bom  in  Tallahas- 
see,  Florida.     He   received   his   Bach- 
elor's degree  here  at  the  University  of 
the  South,  where  he  became  interest- 
I  in  science  and  did  several  research 
ojects.  He  was  one  of  our  first  stu- 
ints   to   use   the     then-new     Science 
all.     After  leaving  the  Mountain,  he 
studied  physical  chemistry  at  the  State  | 
University    of   Iowa   and   was   an   As-  J 
sistant  Professor   in   Illinois   Wesleyan 
University.  His  Ph.D.  in  physical  chem-  | 


umnus  Wins  This  Year's 
I.  M.  M.  P.  E  Award 

istry   was   awarded   by   the   University    physical     chemistry     to     metallurgical 
of  California.  problems.    A  published  paper  won  him 

Following  three  years  as  Assistant .  the  Howe  Medal  of  the  American  So- 
Professor  at  Georgia  School  of  Tech-  ciety  for  Metals,  stimulating  his  work 
nology,  Dr.  Chipman  became  Research    in  that  field. 

Engineer  at  the   University  of  Michi-  I      In  1934,     Dr.     Chipman    went    with 
gan,  engaging  in     the     application     of  |  (Continued  on  page  seven) 


Purple  Masque  Presents 
"Troilus  and  Cressida" 


After  nine  grueling  weeks  rehearsal 
(and  despite  twice  that  many  rehear- 
sals and  setbacks)  the  fast-flunking. 
eye-encircled  members  of  the  Purple 
Masque  proudly  present  Shakespeare's 
Troilus  and  Cressida,  tonight,  tomor- 
row night,  and  Saturday  night  at  8:15 

Although  it  has  long  been  a  secret 
ambition  of  Mr.  Rhys  to  produce  this 
play  at  Sewanee,  this  will  be  its  pre- 
mier performance  here  (and  anywhere 


ablel 


The  play  is  perhaps  the  most  subtle 
ind  difficult  of  Shakespeare's  plays, 
nd  is  thus  deserving  of  a  Sewanee 
udience.  There  are,  however,  many 
nhcrent  obstruction  to  its  enactment. 
The  play  takes  delight  in  portraying 
every  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Iliad  as 
cowardly,  base,  egocentric,  and  thor- 
oughly corrupt  rogues.  Worse  yet,  there 
are  long  and  rhetorical  speeches 
throughout,  which,  to  spare  both  the 
audience  and  actor,  Mr.  Rhys  and  Dr. 
Harrison  have  cleverly  abridged.  There 
is  also   the     considerable     mechanical 


problem  of  staging  the  final  seige  of 
Troy,  complete  with  pomp,  fierceness, 
numbers,  and  conviction. 

The  cast  numbers  36  with  speaking 
parts,  many  of  whom  never  meet  on 
the  stage.  The  scenes  continually  shift 
from  one  camp  to  another  and  to  the 
development  of  the  love  theme.  All  of 
these  merge  perfectly  in  the  end.  but 
it  will  require  the  quick  and  sober 
mind  of  the  spectator  to  keep  the 
strands  unraveled. 

The  costumes  are  brilliant.  Gage  and 
Bruce  Smith  have  worked  steadily  on 
the  armor  while  Mrs.  Moise  was  in 
charge  of  the  sewing.  Mike  Dicus  and 
Harry  Gerhart  will  ingeniously  handle 
the  lighting.  The  title  roles  are  hand- 
led by  Bill  Sterling  and  Alice  Brooke. 
The  part  of  the  unctuous,  equivocable, 
sneezing  and  comic  Pandarus  is  rend- 
ered by  Charles  Hoover.  A  last-min- 
ute shuffling  of  parts  occurred  last 
week  when  John  Fort  (Paris)  left 
school  to  go  back  to  the  farm. 
The  play  is  impossible  to  categorize. 
(Continued  on  page  seven) 


THE   SEWANEE    PURPLE 


THURSDAY,  DECEMBER    6, 


Woodsmen  Spare  That  Tree 

Sewanee  is  like  a  great  lady  because  her  greatest  asset  is 
her  unspoiled  beauty.  She  is  a  wonderful  place  to  show  a  date, 
or  in  which  to  raise  your  kids,  or  in  which  to  retire.  Why? 
Because  like  a  lady  her  beauty  is  natural  and  free  from  ex- 
ploiters' dirty  hands. 

Again,  Sewanee  is  like  a  lady  because  when  she  is  exploited, 
her  natural  attraction  is  ruined.  It  cannot  be  replaced  or  re- 
paired for  many  years.  That  is  why  the  spiritual  (if  you  will) 
lovers  of  this  great  lady  resent  the  unmercilcss  tree  cutting  of 
the  Domain  without  regard  to  beauty.  Beiow  Green's  View 
there  are,  or  will  be,  about  one  hundred  (yes,  100!)  acres 
chopped  by  the  spoiler's  hand,  not  to  mention  other  areas. 

Like  a  great  lady  brought  low,  Sewanee's  seduction  will  be 
for  foolish  reasons.  It  will  be  justified  as  "efficient"  forest  man- 
agement, antd  besides  the  spoders  got  $80  per  acre  (or  a  total 
of  $8,000)  for  "undefined  improvements."  "Efficient"  coal  min- 
ing on  the  Domain  would  call  for  strip  mining,  and  the  ill- 
gotten  profits  could  go  for  the  best  of  purposes,  but  if  the  hill- 
sides and  valleys  were  devastated  by  the  miners  as  they  are 
around  Tnocy  City,  and  in  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia,  a 
terrible  cry  would  go  up.  Our  first  goal  at  Sewanee  is  not  an 
IBM  computer's  idea  of  forest  "efficiency,"  but  is  to  preserve 
what  is  beautiful  If  this  distorted  idea  of  "efficiency"  were 
applied  to  course  offerings  at  Sewanee  we  would  be  taking 
only  the  practical,  technical  courses  that  abound  in  so  many 
state  universities.  Instead,  we  on  the  Mountain  admire  this 
great  lady,  Sewanee,  because  in  her  infinite,  feminate  wisdom 
knows  that  in  the  long  run  as  an  exploited  woman  she  will 
neither  gain  respect  nor  be  materially  better  off. 

Who  is  responsible  for  this  seduction?  Well  like  a  great  lady 
she  won't  name  her  exploiters;  she  would  rather  suffer  in  peace 
and  without  publicity.  But  we  as  Sewanee  gentlemen  must 
avenge  this  lady's  wrong.  We  must  stop  this  rape!  We  must 
say  "NO"  to  these  spoders!  We  owe  them  nothing,  and  we  owe 
nothing  to  their  other  mistress,  "efficiency."  In  fact  these  ex- 
ploiters have  done  their  work  at  night,  in  dark  {daces  and 
with  little  warning.  They  have  been  high-handed  to  say  the 
least.  They  have  forced  through  their  "efficiency"  plans  with 
members  of  the  Administration  completely  in  the  dark  about 
the  exact  nature  of  what  they  have  in  their  unfeeling  minds. 
They  have  not  contacted  Sewanee  residents  or  alumni  before 
they  menaced  this  great  lady.  Will  no  one  come  to  this  great 
lady's  defense  against  these  seducers?   Men  of  Sewanee   pro- 

Harwood  Koppel 

ylrt  by  Billy  H'eyman 

Carlos  Morgan  is  a  "spare  time"  painter.  He  is  full  time 
Advertising  and  Sales  Promotion  Manager  for  Perm  Controls 
Inc.  in  Goshen,  Indiana.  That  he  is  a  "spare  time"  painter  is 
obvious  and  that  he  is  commercially  inclined  is  more  obvious. 

Morgan's  product  designs,  also  on  exhibit  with  his  paintings, 
are  definitely  his  fort  They  achieve  what  product  designs 
should  achieve:  convincing,  appealing  presentation  of  a  pro- 
duct. But  like  so  many  commercial  artists  who  try  to  cross 
over  into  the  area  of  fine  arts,  he  brings  too  many  of  his  com- 
mercial ideas  with  him.  When  his  subject  matter  is  confined 
to  city-scapes  and  geometrical  designs  of  an  abstract  nature, 
he  is  relatively  safe.  Paintings  of  this  type  hang  well  in  mod- 
em offices,  restaurants,  and  inexpensive  furniture  marts.  But 
then  Morgan  oversteps  his  limit  when  he  tries  to  "say  some- 
thing.'" His  "Mary,"  depicting  a  yellow  virgin,  says  that  he 
can  paint  his  virgins  any  color  he  wants  to  (which  he  can).  If 
he  is  trying  to  say  something  more  profound,  he  misses.  His 
cubistie  interpretation  of  nudes  seems  to  be  hampered  by  his 
use  of  obnoxious  colors  which  are  also  seen  in  some  of  his 
other  works.  Green,  pink,  and  orange  are  a  hard  combination 
to  make  pleasing  to  the  eye.  His  "Whats  Yours"  reveals  a 
bartender  plagued  by  this  color  scheme.  Otherwise  the  painting 
might  not  have  been  bad  (for  barroom  decoration).  Morgan's 
"Girl  in  A  Red  Bathing  Suit"  is  one  of  his  best.  The  theme  is 
from  nature  worked  to  total  abstraction.  Its  overall  green  and 
white  scheme  is  enhanced  by  just  enough  by  a  small  red- 
orange  rectangle  representing  the  bathing  suit. 

Three  little  resist  prints  come  as  close  to  being  good,  aes- 
thetically speaking,  as  anything  in  the  show.  There  is  a  suh- 
tlty  of  color  and  design  which  is  admirable.  "The  Green  Moun- 
tain" of  this  trio  is  almost  equally  divided  into  three  horizontal 
areas  which  is  bad.  "The  Tetons"  is  the  best  painting  in  the 
show.  There  is  a  clarity  and  a  warmth  something  like  we  see 
in  Van  Gogh.  There  is  an  element  of  positiveness  and  artis'ic 
feeling  which  I  like.  This  is  brought  out  in  the  character  of 
his  brush  strokes  and  the  purity  of  his  colors.  The  painting 
exhibits  a  quality  of  design,  color  and  overall  unity. 

On  the  whole  the  show  is  of  a  commercial  nature  and  should 
be  observed  with  this  in  mind. 


To  The  Editor 


■■ill 

At  the  request  of  Dean  Webb  and  Louisville  and  Nashville 
Railroad,  the  following  letter  is  being  published.  It  is  impor- 
tant because  if  constitutes  a  legal  waiver  of  responsibility  in 
he  ei>ent  of  an  accident  and  is  intended  as  a  word  to  the  wise. 


LOUISVILLE   &   NASHVILLE   RAILROAD   COMPANY 

Office  of  Inspector  of  Police 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

November  16,  1962 

Dean  of  Men 
Dear  Mr.  Webb: 

It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention  that  certain  ones  among 
your  school's  students  have  been  "stealing"  rides  on  our  freight 
trains  between  Cowan  and  Sewanee.  I  am  quite  sure  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  such  practice  is  extremely  dangerous  .  .  . 
as  well  as  being  specifically  unlawful. 

I  am  writing  this  in  the  hope  of  avoiding  unpleasantness  for 
all  concerned.  I  sincerely  trust  there  is  something  you  can  do 
to  help  correct  this  intolerable  situation  before  the  eventual 
possibility  of  dismemberment  or  death  occurs.  Otherwise  ...  1 
shall  have  no  alternative  other  than  taking  violators  into 
custody  and  prosecuting  under  the  Criminal  Statutes  of  the 
State  of  Tennessee. 

Your  cooperation  and  assistance  in  regard  to  this  matter  is 
earnestly  and  urgently  solicited. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Roy  Morphew,  Insp   of  Police 


Bill  PheU 
Ed  Hatch 
Bill  Stirling 
Jay  Paty 


Stuart  McDaniel 
Doug  Bulcao 
Sam  Pickering 
Allen  Wallace 


*^^ 


King  of  the  Qrossniks  Replies 


In  i 


•  Bob  1 


lUstic-tounged  editorial  criticis- 
ing the  conduct  of  the  patrons  of  the  Owl  Flick,  I  first  want 
to  agree  with  Mr.  Bailey  that  there  is  something  wrong  with 
the  Owl  this  year.  The  Owls  are  being  used  as  a  contest  of 
vocal  cord  strength  and  lung  capacity  to  such  a  degree  that 
the  ability,  and  I  strongly  believe  that  ability  is  the  proper 
word,  of  being  gross  at  the  right  moment  has  almost  become 
a  lost  art. 

The  weekend  at  Sewanee  starts  with  the  Owl  Flic.  Here  is 
an  excellent  (and  proper)  opportunity  for  the  weary  student 
to  release  the  tension  and  animosity  accumulatad  over  a  long 
week  of  cramming  for  hour  quizzes,  doing  chemistry  home- 
work, writing  philosophy  papers,  and  going  without  much 
needed  relaxation.  The  Owl  is,  as  it  should  be,  a  tension 
breaker  that  is  almost  as  psychologically  beneficial  as  a  tra- 
ditional Sewanee  Beer  Blast. 

I  apologize  to  Mr.  Bailey  and  to  anyone  else  that  I  have  of- 
fended by  impairing  their  enjoyment  of  the  Owl.  As  for  "Sum- 
mer and  Smoke,"  it  was  an  error  on  my  part.  I  failed  to  no- 
tice any  "intelligent  offerings  of  Laurence  Harvey  and  Ger- 
aldine  Page." 

To  end  this  discussion,  I  would  propose  the  following  com- 
promise: Perhaps  the  students  could  restrain  themselves  from 
making  loud  and  gross  comments,  and  do  so  throughout  the 
entirety  of  the  serials  and  flics  for  the  rest  of  the  school  year 
if  Mr.  Bailey  will  agree  to  wear  socks  for  the  same  length  of 
time.  Perhaps  "the  campus  prude"  will  refuse  to  attend 
classes  because  he  considers  bare  ankles  to  be  a  serious  flaw 
in  the  character  of  a  true  Sewanee  gentleman — so  be  it. 
Gross  nik 
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The  Christmas  Holidays  begin  at  noon  Friday,  December 
14,  1962,  and  end  at  8:00  a.m.  Thursday,  January  3,  1963. 

The  last  meal  served  in  Gailor  will  be  noon  meal  on  De- 
cember 14;  the  first  meal  after  the  holidays  will  be  the  evening 
meal  on  Wednesday,  January  2,  1963.  A!l  dormitories,  except 
Gailor,  will  be  closed  Saturday  morning,  December  15,  and 
will  be  reopened  Wednesday  morning,  January  2. 

Any  student  staying  in  Sewanee  during  any  part  of  the  holi- 
day period,  and  wishing  to  stay  in  Gailor,  should  make  ar- 
rangements with  Mrs.  J.  A.  Sharp,  matron  at  Gador.  No  meals 
will  be  provided. 

All  students  are  requested  to  leave  their  rooms  in  an  or- 
derly state  so  that  there  may  be  a  thorough  cleaning  during 
the  vacation. 


"Since  this  is  the  after-summer  issue  of  The  Scroll,  we  would 
like  to  mention  some  of  the  strange  and  fascinating  jobs  sev- 
eral of  the  brothers  had  this  summer.  Bibb  was  a  traveling 
salesman  for  Fitch  hair  tonic.  Speights  went  all  the  way  to 
Maine  to  work  as  a  post-hole  digger.  Owens  worked  for  the 
Goodwill  Industries.  Hall,  studying  to  be  a  doctor  worked  as 
a  male  nurse  in  "Peace  in  the  Valley"  Rest  Home.  We  would 
also  like  to  welcome  back  Reynolds  after  a  stint  in  the  Peace 
Corps  in  Nigeria— James  H.  Koger,  Reporter." 

quoted  from  THE  SCROLL  of  Phi  Delta  Theta 
November,  1962 


POETRY  WANTED  for  the  new  1962-63  Inter- Collegiate 
Poetry  Congress  Anthology.  Selections  will  be  based  upon 
poetic  merit  and  chosen  from  colleges  and  universities  through- 
out the  country.  If  accepted,  all  future  publishing  rights  are 
to  be  retained  by  the  author.  All  contributors  shall  be  notified 
of  the  editor's  decision  and  shall  have  the  opportunity  of  ob- 
taining the  completed  anthology. 

Submit  to:  Inter- Collegiate  Poetry  Congress.  203  South  Third 
Street.  Lewisburg,  Pennsylvania. 


Childbirth  accompanied  by  music  is  the  medical  innovation 
of  two  Italian  doctors  who  soothe  patients  in  labor,  with  se- 
lections ranging  from  Chopin  Nocturnes  to  the  Twist.  Of  30 
women  who  have  received  the  "musico- therapy"  during  labor, 
the  December  Reader's  Digest  reports  all  but  three  indicated 
it  was  helpful  to  them. 


FINAL  EXAMINATION  SCHEDULE 

First  Semester— 1962-1963 

9:00—12:00  Noon 

Thursday,  January  24,  1963— All  MWF  9:00  o'clock  classes 
Friday,  January  25,  1963— All  MWF  10:00  o'clock  classes 
Saturday,  January  26,  1963— All  TTS  9:00  o'clock  classes 
Monday.  January  28,  1963— All  TTS  10:00  o'clock  classes 
Tuesday,  January  29,  1963— All  ITS  8:00  classes 
Wednesday,  January  30,  1963— All  MWF  8:00  o'clock  classes 
Thursday,  January  31,  1963— All  MWF  11:00  o'clock  classes 
Friday,  February  1,  1963— All  TTS  11:00  o'clock  classes 
Saturday,  February  2,  1963— All  1:30  classes 


Who  Cares 


guy  who  f 


A  custom  of  apparent  long  standing  seems  to  be  losing  its 
momentum.  For  many  years  it  has  been  a  tradition  to  visit 
professors  on  Sunday  nights.  Now  in  high  school  this  would 
have  been  unthinkable,  but  at  Sewanee  a  visit  this  late  in  the 
semester  most  probably  won't  affect  your  grade  much  anyway. 
Again,  according  to  custom,  these  should  be  made  between 
8:00  and  10:00  pm.  and  should  have  been  arranged  with  the 
professor  earlier  in  the  week.  You  might  as  well  go,  because 
there  are  decent  refreshments  and  Clara's  doesn't  serve  beer 
Sunday  nights.  It  might  even  be  interesting  to  meet  this 
.ves  D's  to  the  valedictorian  of  Podunk  High. 
WHO  GIVES  A  DAMN  .  .  .  INDEED 

A  wise  man  once  said:  Nothing  great  was  ever  achieved 
without  enthusiasm.  Assuming  most  of  us  here  hope  to  achieve 
something  great,  hazy  as  these  somethings  may  presently  seem 
to  be,  it  makes  you  wonder  where  the  enthusiasm  is.  From 
what  we  have  seen,  the  only  abundance  of  enthusiasm  is  found 
at  occasional  athletic  events  or  in  the  Hearth  Room  at  Clara's 
on  weekends.  Both  of  these  interests  are  great  and  are  ne- 
cessarily a  part  of  the  wholesome  college  boy's  life — all  the 
fellows  will  tell  you  this.  But  it  is  difficult  to  foresee  this 
kind  of  enthusiasm  reaping  profits  or  benefitting  mankind 
during  the  course  of  one's  adult  life.  What  Sewanee  needs  is 
revolution  among  the  common  students,  us  Frank  and  Joe 
Hardy  guys.  While  the  jocky  types  (I  said  jocky,  mind  you, 
not  jocks)  scoff  at  education,  and  sad-eyed  intellectuals  sit 
reading  Rupert  Brooke  and  tentatively  clutching  a  vial  of  hem- 
lock, it  is  up  to  us  to  save  the  school  from  stagnation.  It  is  a 
listless  person  who  uses  the  term  "gung-ho"  as  an  expression 
of  contempt.  But  who  uses  it  any  other  way. 

Who  cares  about  anything?  Our  beloved  Southland  came 
within  a  hair  of  being  destroyed  by  a  psychotic  Cuban  boy 
scout,  and  we  make  jokes.  A  small  scale  civil  war  erupts  in 
Oxford  and  we  laugh  more.  These  events  are  not  remote  ac- 
cidents; they  concern  us  both  locally  and  generally  as  members 
of  the  human  race.  The  common  man  can  ill  afford  to  be  non- 
chalant about  these  things  but  the  kind  of  man  Sewanee  means 
to  produce  ought  to  be  deeply  and  personally  concerned.  It's 
not  really  so  risky  to  give  a  damn.  You  might  lose  a  little 
sleep,  you  might  start  noticing  things  you  never  suspected  be- 
fore, you  might  become  averse  to  death  and  your  life  could 
even  take  on  individual  meaning.  Then  if  you  don't  like  it 
you  can  always  go  back  to  sleep. 

Bob  Bailey 


THURSDAY,   DECEMBER 


Dr.  Thorogood*  s 

Observations  on 

Great  Britain  and 

Common  Market 

by  RICK    YORK 


As  many  are  aware,  Dr.  Thorogood,  Chairman  of  the  Eco- 
nomics Department  has  just  returned  from  a  tour  of  Groai 
Britain  and  the  Common  Market  nations  of  France,  Belgium, 
and  Italy.  Some  might  be  interested  in  reading  about  our 
head  economist's  observations  of  his  trip.  This  made  up  pari 
of  his  sabbatical  which   will  end  in  February  of  this  coming 

Arriving  at  Southampton  in  September  our  senior  professor 
purchased  a  Hillman  Minx  sedan  and  boldly  struck  out  on  the 
left  ,or  "right")  side  of  the  road.  They  headed  first  toward  the 
north  and  two  of  England's  most  beautiful  cities,  Salisbury  with 
its  world  famous  cathedral  and  Bath  with  its  now  almost  com- 
pletely excavated  Roman  baths.  The  hard  suffering  British 
drivers  were  unfailingly  courteous  to  our  "ignorant"  repre- 
sentatives who  kept  insisting  on  driving  on  the  "right"  side  of 
the  road. 

After  making  the  usual  sight-seeing  tour  of  Stratford,  Ox- 
ford and  London,  etc,  the  Thorogoods  left  for  Canterbury  and 
Dover,  where  they  caught  the  ferry  to  Calais.  Arriving  at  Ca- 
lais, they  were  greeted  by  their  daughter  and  son-in-law,  the 
Malcolm  Owens  (the  third),  who  were  married  here  last  Au- 
gust and  are  now  studying  at  the  Aix  division  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Marseilles.  Aix  is  the  same  town  where  several  of  our 
students  are  studying  at  present. 

Our  head  Economics  professor  was  most  impressed  with  the 
present  English  prosperity.  He  found  the  highways  swarming 
with  late  model  cars,  and  found  out  the  hard  way  that  the 
rush  hour  traffic  of  London  could  easily  qualify  with  that  of 
our  own  big  cities.  He  also  noticed  that  the  newspapers  were 
crammed  with  want-ads  for  skilled  labor,  and  he  learned  that 
England  has  had  the  virtue  of  nearly  full  employment  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II.  Dr.  Thorogood  was  also  moved  by 
the  gratitude  and  appreciation  on  the  part  of  two  intelligent 
Englishmen  for  the  aid  which  the  U.  S.  has  extended  tto  Great 
Britain  in  the  past. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting  conversations  the  doctor 
got  into  was  with  two  prominent  Englishmen.  During  the 
course  of  the  exchange  the  professor  asked  the  two  gentlemen 
how  little  England,  standing  almost  completely  alone,  had  man- 
aged to  hold  off  the  almost  overwhelming  strength  of  the 
mighty  Nazi  Air  Force,  thus  preserving  their  control  of  the 
surrounding  waters.  For  Dr.  Thorogood,  as  most  of  us,  real- 
ized that  had  Great  Britain  been  conquered,  the  chance  of  the 
U.  S.  falling  under  the  Nazi  power  would  have  been  immensely 
increased. 

The  Englishmen,  one  of  whom  had  been  a  fighter  pilot  dur- 
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ing  the  Battle  of  Britain,  attributed  England's  success  to  three 
factors;  First  Hitler's  stupidity  in  overruling  his  High  Com- 
mand by  bombing  London  (which  he  felt  would  demoralize 
the  English)  instead  of  the  airplane  construction  and  muni- 
tions centers  of  Britain.  The  second  factor,  they  felt,  was  the 
in-bred  individualism  of  the  British  soldiers  contrasted  against 
the  superbly  trained  and  equipped,  but  subservient  Germans. 
Without  their  leaders  the  Germans  were  helpless,  whereas  in 
case  of  the  loss  of  an  officer  the  British  soldiers  could  always 
show  initative  and  provide  the  leadership  for  themselves.  They 
noted  cases  when  the  British  fighters  would  attack  the  lead- 
ers of  a  squadron  and  all  the  rest  would  turn  back.  The  third 
factor  in  Britain's  defeat  of  Germany  was  the  extensive  aid 
from  the  U.  S.  Both  President  Roosevelt  and  Secretary  of 
State  Hull  realized  that  England's  defeat  could  have  dire  con- 
seqences  for  the  U.  S.,  and  for  this  reason  felt  that  the  U.  S. 
had  to  do  everything  it  could,  short  of  actually  going  to  war, 
to  help  Great  Britain. 

Moving  on  to  France,  Belgium,  and  Northern  Italy  the  doc- 
tor was  quite  impressed  with  the  tremendous  vitality  in  those 
countries.  One  of  the  first  things  he  noted  was  the  feverish 
pace  of  the  construction  business  in  these  areas.  Everywhere 
he  looked  he  saw  new  homes,  factories  and  office  buildings 
springing  up.  He  felt  that  these  countries  are  undergoing 
what  could  only  be  called  a  second  Industral  Revolution.  He 
found  a  new  Western  Europe  rising  out  of  the  rubble  and  des- 
pair which  resulted  from  the  second  world  war.  For  the  first 
time  he  saw  economic  barriers  being  broken  down.  With  the 
increasing  use  of  mass  production  in  consumer  goods,  almost 
everything  from  barbecues  to  automobiles  is  now  available  to 
the  average  working  man. 

The  Thorogoods  arrived  in  Genoa  just  as  the  Cuban  crisis 
broke,  and  were  greeted  by  a  walk  out  of  the  Genoese  dock 
workers  in  protest  to  the  belated  tough  stand  of  the  U.  S. 
towards  Russia's  use  of  Cuba  as  a  starting  point  for  the  infil- 
tration of  the  western  hemisphere.  A  communist  rally  in  the 
city  made  it  inadvisible  for  an  American  to  venture  uptown. 
As  a  result  the  Thorogoods  spent  the  majority  of  their  time 
aboard  their  Norwegian  freighter  along  with  the  rest  of  its 
fifteen  or  so  passengers. 

Some  might  be  interested  in  a  few  of  the  doctor's  little  side 
adventures  and  impressions.  After  driving  from  the  semi- 
tropical  Riviera  to  the  snow  line  of  the  Alps  at  speeds  of  60 
and  65,  the  Thorogood's  were  quite  impressed  with  the  per- 
formance of  their  little  Hillman,  and  in  many  ways  felt  it  to 
be  superior  to  our  own  Detroit  creations.  The  Norwegian 
freighter  the  Thorogoods  took  to  Genoa  entered  that  city's  port 
through  a  rather  narrow  inlet  with  low  gate  winds  blowing 
perpendicular  to  the  ship.  The  weather  was  so  bad  that  the 
tugboats  and  the  harbor  pilot  were  unable  to  approach  the 
ship  and  it  was  forced  to  blunder  its  own  way  through.  Fi- 
nally, as  an  interesting  side  adventure;  while  standing  by  the 
famous  Canterbury  Cathedral,  the  Thorogoods  almost  bumped 
into  Sewanee's  Dr.  Maurice  Moore,  and  as  usually  does  when 
all  good  Sewanee  men  meet,  a  bull  session  ensued. 

Dr.  Thorogood  found  the  trip  around  the  South  Atlantic  and 
Britain  a  most  refreshing  and  enlightening  one,  especially  for 
a  professor  who  has  been  teaching  for  many  years.  And  it 
has  been  most  generous  of  him  to  share  with  us  his  experi- 
ences in  and  his  observations  of  that  newly  arisen  power  on 
the  world  scene,  the  Common  Market. 
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CLUB  & 
CAMPUS 
FASHIONS 


BY  O.  E.  SCHOEFFLER, 

ESQUIRE'S  Fashion  Director 

When  that  wintry  wind  whistles  across  the  campus  or  through  the 
Btadium,  there's  no  need  for  you  to  get  that  left-out-in-the-cold 
feeling.  Your  new  outerwear,  your  "fashion  front"  in  Fall  and 
Winter,  can  be  both  warm  and  fashionable. 
Fashions  in  outerwear,  particularly  those  styled  for  campus,  are 
more  functional  and  individually  styled  than  many  other  areas 
of  a  man's  wardrobe-and  this  year's  new  coats  are  no  exception 
to  that  glittering  generality. 

PILING  UP  POINTS   ...  in 

popularity,  new  pile  linings,  usually 
of  fur-like  acrylic  fibers,  provide  ex* 
cellent  light  insulation  with  a  lofty, 
comfortable  feel.  They're  covered  by 
single-breasted  shells  of  processed 
Dacron  and  cotton.  Knee-length  Sta- 
dium Coats,  with  button  fronts  and 
large  pockets,  come  in  poplin  or 
gabardine  weaves  (smooth,  close- 
woven  fabrics).  A  removable  hood 
for  blustery  days  completes  the  pic- 
ture of  fashion  and  warmth. 

SALT  SEA  SPRAY    .  .  .  was 

the  test  for  the  rugged,  dark-blue 
denim  coat.  Adapted  from  a  classic 
boating  jacket,  this  climate -control- 
ler is  of  water-repellent,  processed 
denim,  with  a  brilliant  scarlet  lining 
for  warmth.  Masculine  metal  hooka 
and  rings  across  the  front  shut  out 
the  icy  blasts,  yet  set-in  sleeve  and 
front-yoke  styling  keeps  this  wea- 
therproof roomy  even  when  hooked 
right  up  to  the  military  collar  and 
center-zippered  hood.  Utility  is 
served  with  generous,  almost  over- 
sized patch  pockets. 

ROOM  TO  SPARE  ...  is  the  keynote  of  the  Duffel  Coat, 
this  season's  comeback  favorite.  Toggle  rope  closures  are  the  dis- 
tinctive trademark  of  this  large  and  bulky  coat,  and  you'll  see  it  in 
tan  and  camel's  hair  tones  of  brown-this  Fall's  fashion  first  color. 
This  above-the-knee  coat  is  warm,  practical,  and  ideal  for  campui 
and  stadium  wear. 

SCHUSS  FUSS  . , .  Young  men  on  skis  have  made  skiwear 
fashion  news  on  campus.  And  new  this  year  are  zippered  jackets 
in  just-below-the-waist  ski  Btyles.  They're  quilted  for  warmth, 
and  faced  with  water-repellent  nylon  and  processed  cotton.  Solids 


The  £outh:    (§till  zA  Political  Wilderness  ? 


by  THOMAS  EAMON 


It  would  certainly  be  rather  inaccurate  for  one  to  predict 
the  demise  of  the  old  line  Conservative  Southern  Democrat 
within  the  next  ten  or  fifteen  years.  However,  present  and 
probable  future  trends  in  the  economy,  population,  and  social 
aspects  of  the  South  indicate  that  we  may  well  see  a  gradual 
decline  in  the  number  of  Dixiecrats  as  well  as  some  moderate 
Democrats  while  we  see  the  number  of  those  characters  known 
as  Republicans  as  well  as  liberal  Democrats  and  possibly  even 
several  Negroes  take  their  positions  in  the  Congressional  dele- 
gations from  the  old  Confederacy. 

On  a  basis  of  the  Census  Bureau's  population  predictions 
for  1970,  the  number  of  Congressional  districts  in  the  eleven 
southern  states  will  probably  drop  from  106  to  103.  A  pro- 
bable increase  of  three  seats  for  Florida  and  one  for  Texas 
will  not  be  enough  to  offset  a  loss  of  one  Congressman  each 
for  the  more  slowly  growing  states  of  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,.  Arkansas,  and  Ten- 
nessee. Virginia  and  Louisiana  will  probably  maintain  their 
present  strength  in  Congress.  At  the  same  time  population 
will  continue  to  shift  to  the  urban  areas.  Thus  the  state  legis- 
latures or  perhaps  by  then  the  federal  courts  will  be  faced  with 
the  problem  of  redistricting.  Although  we  would  not  contend 
that  complete  equality  can  or  should  be  adopted  in  the  popu- 
lation of  Congressional  districts,  it  is  highly  probably  that  by 
1972,  the  gross  inequalities  of  the  present  day  may  be  elimi- 
nated. Thus  we  can  expect  to  see  a  rather  large  gain  in  the 
number  of  seats  given  to  metropolitan  areas  in  the  national 
House  of  Representatives  with  a  corresponding  decrease  in 
rural  power. 

Another  factor  working  for  more  district  changes  in  the 
Southern  political  climate  will  be  the  tremendous  rise  in  the 
number  of  people  in  the  20-29  age  group  which  will  probab'y 
increase  35  percent  during  the  decade.  There  will  be  an  equally 
impressive  gain  in  the  number  of  high  school  and  college 
trained  young  adults.  This  group  will  be  predominately  con- 
servative in  outlook  and  realize  that  the  views  of  the  conser- 
vative Southerner  more  closely  parallel  those  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party  than  the  modern  Democratic  Party.  Fortunately 
not  all  this  group  will  be  conservative,  and  perhaps  some  new 


li'e  can  be  put  into  the  liberal  movement  in  the  former  home 
of  "King  Cotton."  Also,  the  young  educated  class  may  have 
in  its  numbers  a  substantial  number  of  independent  voters  and 
make  that  vote  into  something  other  than  the  "easily-swayed, 
ignorant  vote"  which  it  seems  to  be  in  all  too  many  cases  to- 

A  change  of  potentially  important  and  possibly  explosive 
political  consequences  will  be  the  tremendous  rise  of  the  Ne- 
gro vote.  By  1972,  this  vote  may  well  be  as  important  in  some 
of  the  Southern  cities  as  it  is  today  in  Chicago  and  New  York. 
As  Negroes  move  away  from  the  Mississippi  Delta  and  Ala- 
bama "Black  Belt"  to  such  cities  as  Atlanta  or  Houston,  the 
non-voting  Negro  will  become  the  exception  to  the  rule.  Fur- 
thermore, in  the  cases  where  the  vote  is  "controlled,"  the 
power  will  frequently  be  in  the  hands  of  the  N.AA.C.P.  or  a 
labor  union  rather  than  the  white  landowner  for  whom  the 
Negro  was  formerly  a  tenant.  The  rise  of  the  rural  Negro  vote 
may  be  less  rapid  but  more  explosive.  By  1972,  Northwest  Mis- 
sissippi, Northern  Louisiana,  South  Alabama,  and  coastal  South 
Carolina  could  be  areas  of  much  political  strife  if  Negroes  try 
to  vote.  Although  the  Negro  population  in  these  regions  will 
decline,  it  will  still  equal  or  surpass  the  white  population  in 

Ey  1972.  the  number  of  "safe"  Republican  seats  in  the  South 
will  probably  number  about  seven.  There  should  be  the  pres- 
ent two  seats  in  East  Tennessee,  one  in  the  Roanoke-Lynch- 
burg area  oc  Virginia,  one  in  the  industrialized  south  Piedmont 
of  North  Carolina  around  Charlotte,  and  in  both  the  Cape  Ca- 
naveral and  St.  Petersburg  areas  of  Florida.  The  Lone  Star 
State  should  be  the  home  of  the  seventh  "safe"  Republican 
seat  which  will  be  one  of  the  projected  two  districts  that  Dal- 
las County,  Texas,  will  have  by  that  time  for  some  future  John- 
Birch -Society -leaning  Republican,  or  perhaps  it  will  still  be 
Bruce  Alger. 

The  number  of  "swing"  districts  will  increase  to  about  38. 
Six  of  Virginia's  districts  may  well  be  in  that  category,  leaving 
only  three  relatively  safe  for  the  Democrats.  Only  four  of  North 
Carolina's  projected  districts  will  be  safe  for  the  Democratic 
Party  leaving  the  remaining  five  either  marginal  or  in  the  Re- 


publican column.  Both  the  present  day  Charleston  and  Co- 
lumbia, South  Carolina  "presidential  Republican"  districts  will 
either  seriously  threaten  to  or  actually  develop  "Congressional 
Republicanism,"  and  that  may  mean  Republicans  in  name  ra- 
ther than  Democrats  who  nearly  always  vote  with  the  Repub- 
licans. In  Georgia,  one  of  the  projected  Atlanta  area  districts 
possibly  consisting  of  suburban  DeKalb  and  part  of  Fulton 
County,  would  appear  to  be  an  excellent  Republican  prospect 
by  1972.  Besides  the  "safe"  Republican  seats  at  least  five  of 
Florida's  Congressional  districts  should  have  a  genuine  two 
party  contest  in  ten  years.  Particularly  bright  prospects  for 
the  possible  election  of  a  Republican  Congressman  would  ap- 
pear to  be  in  the  making  in  conservative  Birmingham.  Ala- 
bama. To  a  lesser  extent  this  will  be  true  in  the  Montgomery 
and  Mobile  area  districts.  Mississippi,  long  the  domain  of  the 
Dixiecrats,  may  have  its  Congressional  delegation  cut  to  four 
by  1972.  Two  of  the  districts  in  growing  south  Mississippi  may 
be  marginal  within  ten  years.  Militantly  conservative  north- 
western Louisiana  may  experience  some  tight  races  between 
Thurmond  Democrats  and  right-of-Goldwater  Republicans  for 
the  Shreveport  area  seat.  Also,  one  southern  Louisiana  district 
could  become  marginal  as  might  eight  districts  in  various  parts 
of  Texas,  including  the  remaining  Dallas  district  and  two  of 
the  projected  three  in  the  Houston  metropolitan  complex.  Other 
marginal  districts  will  be  in  Northwestern  and  Central  Arkan- 
sas. Southeastern  Tennessee,  and  Memphis. 

In  1982,  or  soon  thereafter,  the  South  may  elect  its  first  Ne- 
gro Congressman.  Perhaps  Atlanta,  Houston,  Miami,  and  New 
Orleans  with  large  Negro  populations  in  their  core  areas  will 
present  the  best  possibilities  to  some  aspiring  young  Negro 
politician  despite  the  reapportionment  efforts  of  the  state  legis- 
latures. Who  thought  ten  years  ago  that  a  Negro  would  soon 
be  elected  to  the  Georgia  legislature?  The  Negroes  will  a'so 
provide  much  support  for  liberal  white  politicians  in  other  dis- 

The  South  will  face  some  tradition- shattering  political  up- 
heavals in  the  next  ten  or  fifteen  years.  The  Negro,  the  "radi- 
cal right,"  the  sensible  conservatives,  and  liberals  will  all  be 
trying  to  extend  their  influence. 
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THE  SEWANEE  PURPLE— OCTOBER  26,  1892 

With  the  present  issue  the  Sewanee  Purple 
makes  its  first  appearance.  Primarily  It  is  de- 
signed as  a  medium  for  the  expression  of  stu- 
dent sentiment.  Secondarily,  it  purports  to  mir- 
ror the  transient  events  of  Sewanee  life  to  the 
outside  world.  By  his  means  our  distant  friends 
can  thoroughly  acquaint  themselves  with  what 
is  transpiring  in  Sewanee  and  thereby  imbile 
some  of  the  enthusiasm  which  is  such  a  pre- 
dominating element  in  University  life  here. 

This  paper  supplies  a  long  felt  want,  and  it  is 
earnestly  hoped  that  the  friends  of  the  unver- 
sity  will  give  this  enterprise  their  liberal  Eup- 
port.  An  enthusiastic  spirit  can  not  be  found 
lying  dormant  in  the  breast  of  a  single  student, 
but  the  charge  of  much  misdirected  enthusiasm 
can  be  made.  Nothing  is  so  invincible  as  or- 
ganized, concentrated  effort 

This  misdirection  the  Sewanee  Purple  will 
modestly  endeavor  to  correct  by  an  intelligent 
and  judicious  consulting  of  the  welfare  of  the 
university.  We  do  not  assert  this  in  any  preten- 
tious spirit,  but  in  our  love  for  Sewanee  we  feel 
it  incumbent  upon  us. 

In  conclusion,  there  seems  to  be  prevalent 
in  Sewanee  a  contagious  fancy  that  journalistic 
ventures  are  necessarily  doomed  to  a  premature 
death.  The  promoters  of  this  enterprise  are  de- 
termined to  dispel  the  deluson.  In  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  purpose,  however,  we  need 
the  liberal  support  and  hearty  co-operation  of 
all  friends  of  Sewanee. 

THE  SEWANEE  PURPLE 
THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  1,  1892 
THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  TIMES 

The  football  season  of  '92  closed  with  the 
game  on  Thanksgiving  Day  with  the  Louis- 
ville A.  C.    The  team's  record  is  as  follows: 

Oct.  15 — Vanderbilt  vs.  Sewanee  at  Sewanee — 
4-22. 

Oct.  22— Knoxville  vs.  Sewanee  at  Sewanee— 
0-54. 

Oct.  29 — Sewanee  vs.  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia at  Richmond — 0-30. 

Oct  31 — Sewanee  vs.  Washington  and  Lee  at 
Lexington— 22-16. 

Nov.  2— Sewanee  vs.  Knoxville  at  Knoxville — 

.  Vanderbilt  at  Nashville 


^urplr  Cfkbratr©  jFotmbing 
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L.CA.   at  Louisville  - 


Nov.  12 — Sewanee  i 
—28-14. 

Nov.   24 — Sewanee 
6-6. 

Summary— Games  played,  7;  games  won,  5; 
lost  1;  tied  1.  Points  scored  by  Sewanee,  142; 
by  opponents,  70. 

Sewanee  holds  the  championship  of  Tenn., 
having  defeated  every  team  in  the  State  laying 

first  §MMtt  ikifiem 

THE  SEWANEE  PURPLE— NOVEMBER  10, 1893 
The  first  issue  of  the  Sewanee  Review  is  on 
our  table   and  we  congratulate  the  faculty  on 
the  success  of  their  enterprise. 

The  advent  of  the  Review  will  be  hailed  with 
delight  throughout  the  entire  country. 

It  is  a  new  and  unique  departure  in  South- 
ern journalism  and  will  prove  a  potent  factor 
in  stimulating  literary  and  scientific  investiga- 
tion In  the  South.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Review 
is  the  precursor  of  the  great  intellectual  achieve- 
ments which  await  the  South  and  Southern  wri- 


iUalsh  Dedication 


At  the  end  of  morning  chapel 
was  formed  of  choir,  professors  and  gownsmen 
walking  two  by  two,  and  completed  by  a  strag- 
gling mob  of  juniors.  Marching  to  the  new 
building  and  tramping  up  many  pairs  of  stairs 
the  procession  ranged  itself  around  the  wall  of 
the  huge  assembly  room  just  under  the  roof, 
while  Dr.  Gailor  read  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving 
and  the  choir  sang  a  hymn  very  badly.  Then 
Dr.  Gailor  read  another  prayer  for  the  bene- 
factors of  the  University,  and  addressed  the 
students  and  faculty. 

The  choir  sang  the  doxology,  and  the  cere- 
mony was  over.  After  the  departure  of  the  pro- 
fessors the  students  held  a  meeting  in  which 
it  was  agreed  that  every  man  present  pledged 
himself  to  mention  any  defacement  of  the  new 
building  to  a  committee  of  the  students  who 
were  given  full  power  to  act  in  such  matters. 


This  year  the  Sewanee  Purple  is  celebrating 
its  seventieth  anniversary  as  the  student  news- 
paper on  the  Mountain.  It  has  been  continu- 
uosly  student-edited,  student-governed,  and 
student -operated  since  1892,  the  date  of  its 
founding.  The  Sewanee  Purple  succeeded  a  se- 
ries of  weekly  and  semi-monthly  publications 
such  as  the  University  Record,  the  Sewanee 
Times,  the  Tiger,  and  others.  To  an  Alabamian 
goes  a  large  share  of  the  credit  for  establishing 
the  Sewanee  Purple.  The  late  Rev.  Louis 
Tucker  of  Mobile  felt  that  the  previous  publi- 
cations, which  had  enjoyed  varying  degrees  of 
faculty  oversight,  were  not  as  challenging  to 
undergraduate  talent  as  would  be  an  organ  en- 
irely  up  to  the  students. 

The  first  newspaper  published  at  Sewanee  was 
dated  1872,  and  it  was  a  commercial  venture 
by  a  Mr.  William  M.  Harlow.  The 
a  printing  plant  on  Sewanee 
the  very  earliest  days  has  encouraged  student 
participation  and  has  had  the  effect  through  the 
years  of  turning  out  many  distinguished  news- 
paper men,  such  as  editors  of  the  New  York 
Times,  Herald -Tribune,  Boston  Transcript,  Los 
Angeles  Times,  and  a  large  number  of  the  bet- 
ter known  Southern  papers.  A  Sewanee  man 
at  one  time  owned  simultaneously  the  Atlanta 
Constitution,  the  Nashville  Tennessean,  and  the 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal. 

There  is  no  way  of  documenting  such  esti- 
mates conclusively,  but  Mr.  Arthur  Chitty,  his- 
toriographer of  the  University,  has  said:  "It  is 
my  judgment  that  the  category  of  editors  of  the 
Purple  comprises  one  of  the  single  most  dis- 
tinguished group  of  alumni.  These  include  busi- 
nessmen, churchmen,  military  officers,  educators, 
and  of  course  writers.  Some  students  who  have 
had  top  editorial  posts  on  the  Purple  have  been 
Admiral  Telfair  Knight  and  Generals  Edmund 
R.  Beckwith  and  James  C.  Crockett;  Bishops 
Bland  Mitchell,  Edwin  A.  Penick,  and  James  M. 
Stoney;  Doctors  Fred  Hard,  president  of  Scripps 
College  and  Huger  W.  Jervey,  dean  of  the  Co- 
lumbia University  Law  School;  and  Charles  W. 
Puckette,  editor  of  the  New  York  Times." 

Looking  back  over  the  sixty  or  seventy  years 
of  the  Purple  files  one  sees  reflected  a  great 
deal  of  change  of  taste.  Poetry  is  rarely  car- 
ried in  recent  years,  but  there  have  been  years 
in  which  nearly  every  issue  had  efforts  at  seri- 
ous or  light  verse.  The  art  in  the  paper  has  of 
course  varied  with  the  talents  of  the  students 
concerned,  but  the  cartoon  and  the  line  drawing 
have  faded  into  the  background  with  the  ad- 
vent of  the  electrotype  plate  allowing  inexpen- 
sive reproduction  of  photographs. 

On  one  occasion  the  cartoons  of  the  Sewanee 
Purple  received  accolades  from  the  top  man  in 
the  business,  the  head  of  King  Features  Syndi- 
cate, himself  a  former  Sewanee  Purple  editor 
and  the  largest  buyer  of  cartoons  In  the  world. 


A  strip  about  a  campus  dog,  Sam's  Brother,  by 
Leonard  Trawick,  was  reprinted  and  sold  so 
well  that  it  baled  the  Purple  out  of  financial  dif- 
ficulties one  year.  The  booklet  carried  an  intro- 
duction by  Ward  S.  Greene,  general  manager 
of  King  Features  Syndicate. 

The  Purple  has  through  the  years  faced  the 
problem  of  being  in  a  community  in  which 
there  is  no  other  news  publication  at  all.  Tht; 
nearest  weekly  is  in  the  county  seat  15  miles 
away,  and  the  nearest  daily  55  miles  away.  In 
times  past  its  position  of  community  as  well  as 
campus  news  organ  made  more  difference  than 
it  does  today.  There  was  considerable  cover- 
age on  Sewanee  girls,  community  families,  etc. 
The  whole  tone  was  chattier,  more  gossipy.  His- 
torically the  Purple  is  important  to  sports  wri- 
ters because  of  the  really  magnificent  and  col- 
orful coverage  of  Sewanee's  football  teams  in 
the  days  when  they  were  riding  high  in  the 
Southern  athletic  circles.  The  alumni  news  col- 
umns which  were  carried  in  the  Purple  years 
ago  are  no  more  because  there  is  a  separate 
alumni  publication. 

It  is  interesting  to  study  certain  recurrent 
features.  In  probably  5  of  the  70  years  there 
has  always  been  one  editorial  and  frequently 
more  complaining  about  the  food.  These  edi- 
torials almost  always  appear  in  February  or 
March,  when  the  weather  is  dark  and  one  is 
especially   reminded   that   home-cooking   is   far 

Interestingly  enough,  the  sports  coverage  has 
always  been  a  point  of  great  emphasis  in  the 
Sewanee  Purple,  possibly  because  1892  was  al- 
so the  year  in  which  Sewanee  had  its  first  foot- 
ball team.  Indeed  it  may  have  been  a  desire 
for  more  sports  coverage  that  influenced  the 
cleavage  between  the  faculty  control  and  the  stu- 
dent control  policy.  Today,  the  Purple  con- 
tinues ths  policy  by  covering  all  varsity  sports 
as  well  as  intramural  activities  and  occasional 
special  sports  reviews. 

Today  there  is  a  publications  board  which  re- 
views fiscal  affairs  and  editorial  policies  but 
which  does  not  censor.  Editors  are  called  upon 
to  defend  articles  of  questionable  taste  but  are 
not  prevented  from  printing  them.  Surprising- 
ly enough,  in  view  of  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
there  have  been  relatively  few  attacks  on  ad- 
Most  of  them  have  been  in  the 
sarcasm  or  have  been  tinged  with 
i  the  form  of  humor.  However,  there 
which  the  caustic  and  bit- 
>  of  the  Purple  were  largely  cred- 
ited with  the  removal  of  a  vice-chancellor.  (In- 
terestly  enough,  he  refused  to  silence  the  at- 
tacks.) In  practice  it  seems  that  freedom  breeds 
an  amazingly  keen  sense  of  good  taste  and  re- 
sponsibility, and  this  freedom  makes  the  Se- 
wanee Purple  unique  among  many  college 
newspapers. 


THE  SEWANEE  PURPLE 

THURSDAY,  JUNE  22,  1893 

SUMMER  LAW  LECTURES 

Judge    William  Wirt  Howe,  of  New   Orleans, 

arrived  at  Sewanee  on  Sunday  morning  and  is 

the    guest   of   Prof.    Wiggins.    Judge    Howe   and 

his  family  spent  last  summer  on  the  mountain 

and  they   are   most   pleasantly   remembered   by 


who  i 


t  their 


Upon  the  invitation  of  the  Vice-chancellor, 
Judge  Howe  delivered  three  lectures  be'ore  the 
Law  Department  at  12  o'clock  on  Monday,  Tues- 
day and  Wednesday  of  this  week.  The  lectures 
were  largely  attended  by  students  and  profes- 
sors, who  gave  the  Judge  a  cordial  welcome  in 
their  praises  of  the  lectures  and  the  lecturer. 
The  subject  of  the  lectures  was  "Obligations." 

Other  distinguished  jurists  will  lecture  dur- 
ing the  summer  before  this  department,  which 
enjoys  exceptional  advantages  in  this  respect. 

The  Alkestis  of  Euripides 

will  be  performed  at 
Sewanee,  Forensic  Hall 

THE  SEWANEE  PURPLE— JULY  25,  1893 
This  famous  Greek  drama  was  presented  in 
the  original  in  1887,  at  Oxford,  by  the  profes- 
sors and  students  of  Oxford  University.  The 
play,  with  the  most  costly  and  elaborate  prepa- 
ration of  proper  music,  costumes  and  scenery, 
was  witnessed  by  a  great  number  of  prominent 
scholars  from  all  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
Continent. 

The  music  for  the  choruses  has  been  com- 
posed by  Mr.  Charles  Lloyd,  M.A.,  Mus.  BAS., 
of  Oxford,  and  has  been  pronounced  by  the  best 
critics  to  be  not  only  an  exquisite  interpreta- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  the  tragedy,  but  also  a 
valuable  and  permanent  contribution  to  modern 

As  presented  at  the  University  of  the  South, 
Sewanee,  the  dialogue  of  this  play  will  be  in 
English,  but  the  choral  odes  will  be  sung  in 
Greek  by  a  dramatic  chorus  of  fifteen  students, 
with  orchestral  accompaniment.  The  stage  and 
orchestra  will  be  made  to  resemble  the  ancient 
Greek,  the  scene  representing  the  palace  of  Ad- 
metus.  The  costumes  have  been  specially  pre- 
pared for  this  occasion.  All  technical  require- 
ments will  be  observed  so  far  as  may  be  possi- 
ble with  our  limited  resources. 

Tickets  are  on  sale  at  the  University  Hotel. 


THURSDAY,   DECEMBER  6,    1962 


THE  SEWANEE  PURPLE 


Sewanee  Students  Lack 
Jnetrest  in  Opposite  Sex 

THE  SEWANEE  PURPLE-^JULY  29,  1893 
It  is  a  surprising  fact  that  with  the  present 
abundance  of  young  ladies  there  should  be  such 
a  noticeable  absence  of  social  events.  If  there 
is  not  more  activity  displayed  in  this  line  one 
would  we  warranted  in  drawing  the  conclusion 
that  Sewanee  students  are  not  only  not  suscep- 
tible to  the  refining  influences  of  the  female  sex 
but  actually  are  incapable  of  entertaining  the 
multitude  of  delightful  visitors  who  are  now 
crowding  in  upon  us. 

Stmt  Improvements 

THE  SEWANEE  PURPLE-JULY  30,  1893 
We  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  on  Street  Improvements  to  the  de- 
plorable condition  of  the  street  which  runs  in 
front  of  Palmetto  and  Magnolia  Halls.  It  is  in  an 
almost  impassable  condition,  causing  the  people 
in  that  portion  of  the  town  to  suffer  serious  in- 


lew  Ilectric  lights 

THE  SEWANEE  PURPLE— AUGUST  2,  1893 
Sewanee  is  rapidly  forging  ahead  in  the  line 
of  progress  and  ere  long  the  dazzling  brilliancy 
of  the  electric  lights  will  be  noticeable  on  all 
sides.  This  will,  however,  occasion  consider- 
able inconvenience  in  "Moonstruck  circles,',  ne- 
cessitating frequent  visitations  to  the  dark  and 
inaccessable  chambers  of  Procter's  Hall. 

Sewanee  Gets  $40,600 

THE  SEWANEE  PURPLE 
JUNE  8,  1895 

Brief  notice  is  made  in  another  column  of  the 
recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Mis- 
sissippi in  the  Hill  legacy  case. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  Vice-Chancellor 
a  full  account  of  the  case  is  given  below: 

Up  to  1872  the  laws  of  Mississippi  forbade  the 
bequests  to  religious  institutions.  This  was  in- 
tended to  prevent  Roman  Catholic  Churches 
from  acquiring  large  amounts  of  property  in 
that  State.  In  March  of  1872,  this  law  was 
amended,  permitting  such  bequests. 

James  K.  Hill,  a  citizen  of  Mississippi,  while 
in  Montreal,  Canada,  in  August,  1872,  made  a 
codicil  to  his  will,  leaving  232  shares  of  the 
City  of  Montreal  Fund  to  the  University  of  the 
South. 

Mr.  Hill  died  in  October,  1872.  The  will  was 
probated  then.  In  December,  1872,  the  amend- 
ment to  the  laws  of  Mississippi  above  mentioned 
was  repealed. 

According  to  the  will  Mr.  Hill's  widow  was 
to  enjoy  the  income  of  these  shares  during  her 
life.  Mrs.  Hill  died  in  December,  1893. 

A  daughter  of  Mr.  Hill  by  his  first  wife  con- 
tested the  validity  of  the  codicil.  In  the  Chan- 
cery Court  of  Mississippi  this  question  was  de- 
cided in  favor  of  the  University.  This  decision 
was  reversed  in  January  last  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Mississippi  on  the  ground  that  while 
the  amendment  to  the  laws  allowed  the  Univer- 
sity to  receive  bequests,  it  did  not  authorize 
anyone  to  make  such  bequests. 

The  decision  was  pronounced  to  be  one  of  the 
grossest  miscarriages  of  justice  ever  perpetrated. 
The  University  resisted  the  decision  and  ap- 
plied for  a  rehearing  of  the  case  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Mississippi.  The  application  was 
granted,  and  on  June  3,  1895,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Mississippi  reversed  its  own  decision  and 
gave  a  decree  in  behalf  of  the  University. 

Sewanee  Bogs 

THE  SEWANEE  PURPLE 
MAY  1,  1900 
The  last  issue  of  The  Purple  contained  a 
gentle  suggestion  to  the  dog-owners  on  the 
Mountain  that  the  chapel  is  hardly  the  place 
for  their  pets  to  disport  themselves-  The  only 
apparent  effect  was  an  increased  number  of  ca- 
nines which  ran  about  the  nave  of  the  church 
last  Sunday,  creating,  if  possible,  a  little  more 
confusion  than  usual.  One  of  these  animals 
actually  ran  behind  the  altar  rail  at  the  Early 
Celebration  while  communicants  were  prepar- 
ing to  receive  the  Sacrament.  Such  a  thing  is 
disgusting,  and  measures  must  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent anything  of  the  sort  in  future.  The  blame 
falls  not  upon  the  ignorant  brutes,  but  upon 
their  careless  owners.  It  cannot  have  appealed 
to  the  latter  hitherto  that  allowing  their  dogs 
to  come  into  church  is  irreverent,  and  that  the 
animals  themselves  destroy  all  the  solemnity  of 
the  service. 


StHESE  STALWARTS  OF  SEWANEE  AMA7ED  THE  SPORTS 
WORLD  WITH  THEIR  EXPLOITS  DURING  THE  SEASON 
OF  /699 .  THEY  MADE  UP  ONE  OF  WE  MOST  REMARKABLE 

7EAMS  M ALLTHE  HISTORY  OF  FOOTBALL    // 


finance  WLim  1899  Championship 


SEWANEE  PURPLE,  DECEMBER  14,  1899 

The  Thanksgiving  game  of  '99  has  become  his- 
tory, but  there  are  many  details  which  will  ever 
be  fresh  in  the  minds  of  those  who  witnessed 
the  contest 

Sewanee  reached  Montgomery  Thursday  noon, 
after  a  hard  night's  travel,  and  after  a  light 
lunch  donned  the  football  uniforms  and  were 
driven  out  to  the  field.  The  men  were  worn 
out  and  had  none  of  the  ginger  which  has  char- 
acterized all  of  the  Sewanee  games  this  season. 
Nevertheless,  every  one  went  into  the  game 
with  a  determination  to  do  or  die,  and  but  for 
the  many  foul  tactics  employed  by  the  Auburn 
team,  the  score  would  undubtedly  have  been 
different,  and  Sewanee  would  have  finished  the 
season  with  an  uncrossed  goal  line.  Auburn's 
interference  was  foul,  and  the  conduct  of  some 
of  the  spectators  was  fouler.  Affidavits  can  be 
secured  from  reliable  persons  that  on  more  than 
one  occasion  an  Auburn  substitute  would  leave 
the  sidelines  and  run  in  the  interference.  Se- 
wanee has  never  before  played  an  opponent 
who  used  such  un- sports  man  like  methods,  and 
if  the  feelings  of  future  teams  are  given  the 
least  consideration,  she  will  hereafter  meet  only 
those  teams  who  regard  the  ethics  of  football. 

The  officials  were  powerless  to  act,  as  they 
thought  a  decision,  however  just,  which  would 
penalize  Auburn  for  foul  interference,  would 
inauguraate  a  row,  and  leave  the  contest  un- 
finished. So,  rather  than  render  a  decision 
which  would  result  in  the  contest  becoming  a 
draw,  they  allowed  the  game  to  proceed  until 
darkness  interfered  and  put  an  end  to  the  most 
disagreeable  contest  ever  played  on  a  Southern 
gridiron. 

The  second  half  was  never  finished,  as  the 
crowd  would  surge  on  the  field  and  the  officials 
would  have  to  suspend  play  and  try  to  keep 
them  behind  ropes.  On  one  occasion  a  Sewanee 
linesman  found  it  necessary  to  speak  with  the 
referee  regarding  the  unfairness  of  Auburn's 
linesman.  In  his  eagerness  to  reach  that  official 
he  broke  the  line  and  started  on  the  field.  The 


Auburn  man,  without  the  slightest  provocation, 
attempted  to  strike  him,  and  had  not  cooler 
heads  prevailed,  a  general  row  would  have  en- 

Again,  when  Wilson  scored  the  second  touch- 
down and  the  ball  had  been  down  some  ten  sec- 
onds, an  Auburn  player  deliberately  jumped 
him,  and  but  for  the  intervention  of  outsiders, 
blows  would  have  been  exchanged. 

On  another  occasion,  while  near  the  side  lines, 
and  during  a  scrimmage,  a  Sewanee  player  was 
kicked  by  a  spectator  who,  jackel  like,  sneaked 
away  to  boast  of  his  cowardly  deed. 

These  are  but  a  few  evidences  of  the  happen- 
ings on  Thanksgiving  Day,  and  are  mentioned 
to  show  the  public  the  things  we  had  to  con- 
tend with  while  in  Montgomery. 

But  the  game  is  over,  and  despite  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Heisman  has  made  the  broad  state- 
ment that  Auburn  outplayed  Sewanee,  and  can 
do  it  any  day  of  the  week,  we  have  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  on  Thanksgiving  Day 
in  the  last  week  of  November,  we  defeated  his 
team,  and  no  matter  how  prolific  his  statements, 
the  score  will  stand. 

The  following  is  clipped  from  the  Montgom- 
ery Advertiser  of  December  1st: 

"Comparisons  are  said  to  be  odious.  Perhaps 
the  troublesome  things  are,  but  a  bit  of  one 
right  here  will  not  be  very  much  out  of  place. 

"Mr.  Heisman  brought  his  team  in  Wednes- 
day night;  they  had  a  good  night's  rest  that 
night,  and  arose  greatly  refreshed  on  Thurs- 
day morning.  They  have  played  four  games 
this  season,  not  having  to  go  over  one  hundred 
miles  for  either  game.  Yesterday's  game  made 
the  eleventh  that  Sewanee  has  played  this  sea- 
son, five  of  these  games  being  played  on  a  long, 
hard  trip  of  nearly  3,000  miles,  and  a  game 
played  every  day.  They  arrived  here  at  noon 
yesterday,  after  a  hard  night's  ride  Wednesday 
night,  and  had  only  a  few  hours  to  rest  up,  and 
went  right  into  the  game.  Notwithstanding  this, 
they  gave  Auburn  the  best  they  had  in  the 
shop — the  angels  could  no  do  more." 


THE  SEWANEE  PURPLE 
MIDWINTER  NUMBER,  1901 
GEN.  R.  E.  T-rcq  AND 
THE   VICE-CHANCELLOR 
The  following  letter  from  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee 
to  Bishop  Green,  preserved  in  the  Seioanee  ar- 
chives,   has    historical    significance    and   uiill    be 

Washington  College, 
Lexington,  Va.,  23  Sept,  1868 
Rt.  Revd  and  Dear  Sir, 

Absence  from  Lexington  has  prevented  me 
until  today  from  replying  to  your  kind  inter- 
esting letter  of  the  20th  of  August  last.  I  have 
followed  with  deep  interest  the  progress  of  the 
University  of  the  South  from  its  origin,  and 
my  wishes  for  its  success  have  been  as  earnest 
as  my  veneration  for  its  founders  and  respect 
for  its  objects  have  been  sincere.  Its  prosperity 
will  always  be  to  me  a  great  source  of  pleasure, 
and  I  trust  that  in  the  Providence  of  God  its 
career  may  be  one  of  eminent  benefit  to  our 
country.  That  it  has  survived  the  adverse  cir- 
cumstances with  which  it  has  been  surrounded 
and  has  surmounted  the  difficulties  with  which 
it  has  had  to  contend,  is  cause  of  great  rejoic- 
ing to  me,  and  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  it  has 
so  fair  a  prospect  of  advancement  and  useful- 

I  need  not,  then,  assure  you  that  I  feel  highly 
honored  that  its  Board  of  Trustees  has  thought 
of  me  for  the  office  of  Vice-Chancellor,  and  I 
beg  that  you  will  present  to  them  my  fervent 
thanks  for  their  favorable  consideration.  They 
have,  however,  been  misinformed  as  to  my  feel- 
ings concerning  my  present  position,  and  even 
were  they  as  represented,  I  could  not  now  re- 
sign it  with  propriety  unless  I  saw 
for  the  benefit  of  the  college.  I  m 
respectfully  decline  your  propositi 
you  to  accept  my  grateful  thanks  for  the  frank 
and  courteous  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
tendered,  as  well  as  for  the  considerate  meas- 
ures you  proposed  to  promote  my  convenience 
and  comfort. 

I  am,  with  great  respect  and  highest  regard, 
your  friend  and  obt.  servt., 

R.  E.  Lee 


;  would  be 
t  therefore 


Sewanee  grad  facing  i 


Rihiard  of   1917. 


THE  SEWANEE  PURPLE 
WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  28,  1904 
A  NOTABLE  EVENT— THE  NEW  CHAPEL 
All  those  interested  in  the  welfare  of  Sewanee 
have  watched  with  pride  and  sympathy  the 
Chaplain's  splendid  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  much 
needed  new  chapel,  and  these  and  the  many 
who  have  responded  to  Mr.  Guerry's  appeal 
must  feel  that  the  object  so  long  striven  for 
will  be  a  reality,  not  in  some  distant  future, 
but  the  near  present.  Already  considerable  stone 
has  been  quarried,  the  site  selected  and  about 
to  be  cleared.  Great  things  often  have  humble 
beginnings,  and  from  the  little  pile  of  buff  stone 
in  the  chapel  yard  is  seen  the  first  tangible 
proof  that  Sewanee's  greatest  building  is  begun. 

THE   SEWANEE   PURPLE 

THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  26,  1914 

FRATERNITY  AVERAGES  AT 

LAST  QUIZ  PERIOD 

Kappa  Alpha  80.C 

Kappa  Sigma  76.6 

Alpha  Tau  Omega   75.2 

Delta  Tau  Delta   73.8 

Sigma   Alpha    Epsilon    72.2 

Phi  Delta   Theta   70.7 


THE  SEWANEE  PURPLE 


THURSDAY,  DECEMBER 


THE  SEWANEEE  PURPLE 
WEDNESDiAY,  MAY  17,  1905 
THE  SEWANEE  INN  RAPIDLY  GOING  UP 
Plans  Call  for  Acetylene  Lighting,  Ball  Room, 
Bath  Rooms,  and  Other  Modem  Conveniences 
Work  on  the  Sewanee  Inn  has  been  going  on 
rapidly  during  the  past  few  weeks.  Due  to  the 
exertions  of  a  small  army  of  workers,  the  old 
Grammar  School  (S.  M.  A.)  building  is  greatly 
altered  in  appearance.  The  building  has  been 
painted,  the  galleries  have  been  strengthened, 
balustrades  added;  the  fifteen-foot  walk  is  at 
present  under  construction  and  we  everywhere 
see  signs  of  improvement. 

THE  SEWANEE  PURPLE 
FRIDAY,  MAY  17,  1007 
GEN.    KIRBY-SMITH'S   NAME   IS   HONORED 
FLA.   LEGISLATURE   PASSES   BILL   THAT 
HIS  STATUE  BE  PLACED  IN 
STATUARY  HALL 
On  May  7,   1907,  a  bill  was  introduced,   and 
subsequently  passed,  in   the  Fla.  legislature  by 
Senator  Beard,  directing  that  a  statue  of  Gen- 
eral Edmund  Kirby-Smith  be  placed  in  the  Na- 
tional  Statuary   Hall   in   the   Capitol   at  Wash- 
ington. 

Rreslin  Chimes  Hushed 
By  Halloween  Trick 

THE  SEWANEE  PURPLE 
NOVEMBER  6,  1935 

The  resonant  notes  from  Breslin  Tower's 
chimes  again  are  silent,  but  this  is  not  due  to 
the  maladjustment  of  the  clock  works  but  to 
the  playful  prank  of  some  "naughty  witch"  of 
the  Halloween  festival.  Dr.  Finney  has  made  en 
urgent  request  to  the  person  who  removed  the 
clappers  from  the  tower  to  return  them  so  that 
the  time  again  may  be  chimed  forth  from  Bres- 
lin's  lofty  belfry. 

The  clappers  which  have  been  removed  beat 
aganst  the  outside  of  the  large  bells  situated 
above  the  clock  works  near  the  top  of  the  tower. 
There  are  five  bells  in  the  tower  varying  in 
size  from  about  two  to  four  feet  in  diameter. 
Four  of  the  bells  are  connected  with  the  clock, 
and  one  of  these  is  used  as  the  fire  bell.  The 
clock  rings  the  bells  automatically  while  a  small 
rope  is  provided  for  the  clapper  which  sounds 
the  warning  of  the  fire  bell.  The  large  chapel 
bell  is  connected  with  a  huge  wheel  on  which 
there  is  a  rope  which  rocks  the  bell  backward 
and  forward  to  make  it  sound. 


Ozzie  Nelson  Plays 
For  Midwinter  Dances 


Ozzie  Nelson  and  his  orchestra  will  play  for 
(he  Mid-Winter  dances  on  February  5-6,  ac- 
cording to  an  announcement  made  to  the  Purple 
today  by  H,  A.  Griswold,  faculty  advisor  to  the 
German  Club. 

The  orchestra  will  also  play  for  the  southern 
colleges  and  universities  which  organized  the 
Southeastern  Intercollegiate  Dance  Association 
at  a  meeting  in  Birmingham  last  summer.  Mem- 
bers of  this  association  are  Sewanee,  Alabama, 
Auburn,  Mississippi,  and  Mississippi  State. 

Nelson  was  chosen  in  preference  to  a  definite 
swing  band  as  practically  all  of  the  delegates 
at  the  Birmingham  mo.- tint;  si.ited  a  preference 
for  a  "sweet-swing"  instead  of  a  definite  "swing" 
band.  His  name  has  been  prominent  among  or- 
chestras for  a  number  of  years  and  while  not 
divulging  at  present  the  price  paid  for  the  band, 
the  German  Club  officers  have  indicated  that  he 
is  being  paid  more  than  any  orchestra  booked 
since  the  reorganization  of  the  club. 

Mid-Winters  are  generally  considered  the  big 
set  of  the  year.  They  will  be  held  on  Monday 
and  Tuesday,  February  5  and  6  with  two  tea 
dances  and  two  night  dances.  The  first  night 
dance  will  end  at  2  o'clock  and  the  second  night 
dance  wiU  end  at  3. 

Winter  decorations  in  a  color  scheme  of  Blue 
and  Silver  are  being  planned. 

Lord  Halifax  Visits 
Sewanee 

THE  SEWANEE  PURPLE 
APRIL  17,  1942 

Sewanee  was  host  to  the  British  Ambassador, 
Lord  Halifax  and  Lady  Halifax  on  April  9.  Lord 
and  Lady  Halifax  were  met  in  Chattanooga  by 
Dr.  Alexander  Guerry  and  Dean  Baker  with 
student  representatives  Louis  Lawson,  Caldwell 
Marks,  and  Jim  Hammond.  These  representa- 
tives hurried  the  couple  through  a  throng  of 
Chattanoogans  who  braved  a  steady  drizzle  to 
welcome  the  British  Ambassador  and  his  wife. 

Amid  the  hum  of  newsreel  cameras  and  flashes 
of  state  news  photographers,  Lord  Halifax  ad- 
dressed a  crowd  of  1,500  students  and  friends 
of  the  University. 


,<£.  ©otcs  to  33ucp  jFootball  at  i5ctoan.ee 


THE  SEWANEE  PURPLE 
JANUARY  22,  1936 
Passing  a  resolution  favoring  the  continuance 
of  football  at  Sewanee,  by  a  very  large  majority, 
the  Order  of  Gownsmen  held  its  first  meeting 
of  the  year  in  the  Professors'  Common  Room  on 
Saturday  afternoon  immediately  after  dinner. 
About  forty  of  the  Order  attended  the  meet- 
ing, and  an  almost  even  vote  ensued  after  a 
discussion  of  whether  the  Gownsmen  should 
favor  officers  or  not,  a  small  majority  showing 
the  opinion  of  the  body  as  opposed  to  class  of- 

Order  of  Gownsmen  President  Charles  Pear- 
son called  a  meeting  of  the  body  after  chapel 
on  Saturday,  but  lack  of  a  quorum  prevented 
the  holding  of  the  meeting.  After  George  Hall 
read  a  petition  concerning  the  continuance  of 
football,  the  normal  meeting  was  adjourned, 
and  it  was  decided  to  have  the  meeting  in  the 
Professors'  Common  Room  after  lunch.  Dicus- 
sion  of  the  situation  continued  all  through  the 
lunch  at  Magnolia. 

Mr.  Pearson  opened  the  meeting  by  explain- 
ing that  the  time  had  come  for  the  students  to 
voice  their  approval  or  protest  concerning  the 
discontinuance  of  athletics  at  Sewanee.  He  call- 
ed upon  Mr.  George  Hall,  Phi  Beta  Kappa  foot- 
ball player,  to  present  the  petition  which  Mr. 
Hall  had  drawn  up  to  the  Order.  The  petition 
reads  as  follows: 

"Petition  of  the  Order  of  Gownsmen  of   the 


University  of  the  South  to  the  Athletic  Board 
of  Control. 

Because  of  certain  rumors  to  the  effect  that 
the  University  of  the  South  has  intentions  of 
discontinuing  its  athletic  relations  with  other 
colleges,  we,  as  members  of  the  Order  of  Gowns- 
men, feel  called  upon  to  exert  every  effort  in 
an  attempt  to  stop  such  action  if  it  is  compre- 
hended, or  to  silence  the  rumors  if  there  be  no 
basis  for  them.  We  feel  that  to  cease  inter- 
collegiate athletics  would  mean  the  eventual 
destruction  of  Sewanee.  The  times  are  march- 
ing on,  and  heretofore  Sewanee  has  led,  but  we 
feel  that  she  has  fallen  behind  here,  and  that 
a  move  such  as  this  would  prove  disastrous. 
Therefore,  after  due  consideration  of  the  mat- 
ter, we  wish  to  request  the  Athletic  Board  of 
Control  to  maintain  Sewanee's  present  stand- 
ing in  the  Southeastern  Conference,  using 
whatever  means  are  necessary  to  put  her  teams 
on  a  competitive  basis  with  those  of  other  schools 
of  the  Conference.  We  take  this  position  first 
because:  first,  we  earnestly  desire  the  best  for 
Sewanee;  second,  we  feel  that  to  stop  athletics 
would  mean  the  eventual  destruction  of  Sewa- 
nee and  of  her  heritage;  third,  we  feel  that  Se- 
wanee needs  athletics  and  that  college  athletics 
need  Sewanee,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  serve  where 
service   is  needed." 

In  hurly-burly  manner  the  Order  voted  thir- 
ty-two to  eight  in  favor  of  the  petition  of  Mr. 
Hall. 


purple  "Records  Student  fends 


A  swift  survey  of  70  years'  editions  of  the 
Purple  reveal  much  about  Sewanee's  trends  is 
records  by  the  students. 

To  start  with,  there  was  definitely  a  Golden 
Age  when  Sewanee  was  a  truly  noble  institu- 
tion; giants  walked  the  earth.  That  period 
reached  its  peak  around  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury. It  poduced  the  awesome  undefeated 
football  team  of  '99 — a  heritage  of  genuine  great- 
ness in  all  things,  and  especially  in  football. 

Then,  through  the  years,  always  looking  back- 
ward, always  grasping  fervently  for  the  reced- 
ing past,  generations  of  Sewanee  men  saw  it 
grow  dim  and  remote.  But  tradition  was  strong. 
The  thirties  saw  a  school  of  scarcely  250  men 
still  valiently  fighting  the  top  schools  of  the 
Southeastern  Conference  in  football.  Students 
showed  their  all-out  support  by  turning  out  in 
frenzied  groups  to  welcome  home  teams  return- 
ing from  defeat  .  .  ,  always  from  defeat. 

That  particular  vision  of  greatness  died  hard 
for  the  proud  Arcadians.  By  1935  the  situation 
was  critical,  if  not  ridiculous.  It  was  now  four 
years  since  the  Tigers  had  won  an  S.E.C.  game, 
yet  they  wouldn't  quit  Frantic,  almost  ludi- 
crous enthusiasm  preceded  the  Sewanee-Van- 
derbilt  "Classic"  of  1935,  as  evidenced  by  the 
following  from  a  contemporary  issue  of  the 
Purple. 

"The  Tiger  is  straining  at  his  leash.  The  rea- 
son? It's  'On  to  Nashville!'  and  the  cry  is  gain- 
ing volume.  An  echo  heard  is  'Beat  Vandy,' 
which,  simply  and  forcbly,  is  our  intention. 

"We  need  not  deceive  ourselves.  Ours  is  the 
lighter  team,  less  in  numbers.  The  odds  do 
seem  great.  BUT,  we  have  the  will  to  survive, 
triumphantly." 

In  the  school  term  of  1937-'38,  enrollment  had 
fallen  to  228  men.  In  this  nadir  of  Sewanee's 
history  the  dead  reigns  of  school  government 
were  handed  to  Dr.  Alexander  Guerry  as  the 
new  V.  C.  In  one  of  his  first  chapel  addresses 
he  outlined  several  goals  to  guide  the  future 
growth  of  the  University.  The  first: 

"Sewanee  has  the  chance  to  become  a  Uni- 
versity of  five  or  six  hundred  men,  all  fully 
qualified  for  college  work.  By  laying  proper 
emphasis  upon  such  qualfication,  the  University 
of  the  South  can  assume  the  leadership  among 
Southern  Universties  and  set  a  splendid  exam- 
ple for  the  entire  South." 

The  following  year  he  extracted  the  athletic 
department  from  its  S.E.C.  entanglements  and 
returned  football  to  its  amateur  status,  except- 
ing a  traditional  Vanderbilt  rivalry  which  would 
persist  two  more  years.  Far  from  destroying 
school  morale,  the  new  football  schedule  and 
accompanying  novelty  of  winning  games  gave 
Sewanee  a  new  outlook  on  life.  The  Purple 
caught  up  the  new  spirit  by  baring  its  fangs  at 
a  cocky  University  of  Chattanooga. 

Dr.  Guerry  had  gven  Sewanee  a  new  face 
and  a  set  of  ideals  altered  in  their  order  of  im- 
portance. Academic  excellence,  high  moral 
character,  and  mental  cultivation  would  hence- 
After  the  War,  Sewanee  moved  steadily  to- 
ward its  physical  ideal,  a  small  liberal  arts  col- 
lege of  about  600  men,  supposedly  shot  through 
with  intellectual  stimulus,  dripping  with  high 
deals,  polished  with  tradition,  and  permeated 
with  that  intangible  something  sailed  "Sewanee 
Spirit"  as  in  days  of  old). 


But  nothing  ever  works  like  it  is  supposed 
to.  Somehow  the  impression  spread  among  the 
students  that,  in  spite  of  outward  pretentions, 
Sewanee  is  chronically  unworthy  of  its  past 
While  the  physical  plant  progressed,  the  tradi- 
tions, some  said,  were  becoming  meaningless 
and  empty.  They  were  slipping  into  disuse.  Thus, 
that  Sewanee  spirit  is  dying  away.  Thus,  in- 
tellectual stagnation  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
former  intellecual  stimulation.  While  few  both- 
ered to  establish  a  cause -and- effect  relationship 
among  these  trends,  there  was,  and  is  general 
agreement  that  the  real  Sewanee  is  a  sad  image 
of  the  glorious  picture  painted  by  speakers  at 
alumni  banquets. 

There  have  been  three  general  "matieres"  for 
soul-searching  criticism  of  Sewanee  (food  and 
services  excluded)  lamented  by  generations  of 
editors  and  contributors  in  past  numbers  of  the 

(1)  Decline  of  tradition  and  decay  of  disci- 
pline and  decorum, 

(2)  Prevalence  of  apathy  and  general  lack  of 
interest  or  expression  among  students, 

(3)  Faults  and  inadequacies  in  curriculum 
and  the  teaching  staff. 

The  charge  that  the  student  body  is  lacking 
in  creative  discussion  and  expression  is  an  old 
one.  Herr  Whitesell  long  ago  made  the  state- 
ment that  "Sewanee  is  a  hotbed  of  inactivity." 

But  it  was  not  always  thus.  1953  was  perhaps 
the  most  eventful  year  of  two  decades  for  Se- 
wanee. On  Founders'  Day,  Oct.  10,  1952,  Dr. 
Edward  McCrady  replaced  Boylston  Green  as 
Vice-Chancellor.  The  new  V.  C.  pulled  Sewa- 
n  ambitious  program 


t  of  the 


But  Dr.  McCrady  had  no  honeymoon  with  Se- 

crises  when  virtually  the  entire  faculty  of  St. 
Luke's  resigned  in  protest  to  a  decision  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  to  maintain  Segregation.  In 
turn,  the  scheduled  commencement  speaker,  Rt. 
Rev.  James  A.  Pike  cancelled  his  commitment 
and  refused  to  accept  an  honoraary  degree 
which  was  offered  him.  Pike's  actions  and  re- 
marks were  "sensationalistic  and  in  bad  taste," 
the  Purple  recorded.  They  resulted  in  much 
bad  publicity  for  Sewanee. 

More  recently  criticism  of  professors  has 
found  public  expression.  Such  criticism,  while 
rife  in  the  bull  session,  had  rarely  found  a  voice 
above  that  level,  but  in  May  of  1960  three  se- 
niors became  so  frustrated  with  the  existing  con- 
ditions that  they  painted  black  X-marks  on  the 
office  doors  of  a  number  of  professors.  At  the 
same  time  they  posted  a  list  on  the  Gailor  bul- 
letin board  giving  he  names  of  the  professors 
and  the  reasons  for  their  selection  for  the  honor. 
Their  action  gave  occasion  for  a  thorough  air- 
ing out  of  student  views  on  the  subject,  and 
the  offenders  themselves  drew  up  a  detaaled 
apologia  for  their  actions,  which  was  printed  in 
a  special  edition  of  the  Purple. 

The  best  summary  of  what  the  Purple  has 
recorded  in  its  first  seventy  yeaars  is  a  quota- 
tion from  the  first  editorial  published  October 
26,  1892: 

"Primarily  it  is  designed  as  a  medium  for  the 
expression  of  student  sentiment.  ...  In  the  ac- 

the  liberal  support  and  hearty  co-operation  of 
all  friends  of  Sewanee." 
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I-M  Wrestling  Taken 
By  Phi  Delt  Grapplers 


This 


intramural      wrestling    <PDT)    with 


held 


thre. 


No- 


vember 29  and  30  at  the  old  gym,  pro- 
vided a  concentrated  display  of  vio- 
lence much  in  contrast  with  the  tran- 
quil Mountain  life.  Large  crowds  lined 
the  gray  bleachers  to  witness  such 
maulers  as  Paul  Tessman  and  Wilbur 
Wood  demolish  their  unfortunate  oppo- 
nents. The  Phi  Delts  emerged  from 
the  two  days'  struggles  as  1962  wrest- 
ling champs  as  they  amassed  41  points, 
6  more  than  runnerup  Beta  Theta  Pi. 
Wood  in  the  heavyweight  division  and 
Walt  Weathers  in  the  125  lb.  class  won 
individual  titles  for  the  Phis  while 
Tessman  (175)  and  Bob  Cannon  (145) 
paced  the  Betas.  The  four  remaining 
crowns  were  captured  by  Larry  Ma- 
jors (135)  for  the  Fijis,  Mike  Lincoln 
(155)  for  the  Independents,  Pete  Peter- 
son (165)  for  the  Kappa  Sigs,  and  Bill 
Shultz  (185)  for  SAE. 

Although  the  quality  of  wrestling 
shown  this  year  probably  surpassed  the 
skill  demonstrated  in  any  other  intra- 
mural sport  a  disappointing  aspect  of 
the  entire  tournament  and  especially 
of  the  finals  was  the  lack  of  really 
close,  seesaw  battles.  Most  of  the  di- 
visions were  dominated  by  one  star 
who  devoured  all  challengers.  A  not- 
able exception  was  the  145  lb.  class 
which   generated  a    lot   of  competitive 

fellows  get  excited  watching  inexper- 
ienced boys  getting  squashed  by  pros). 
Cannon  took  the  division  only  af- 
ter overcoming  determined  resistance 
from  Wright  (DTD)  in  the  semis  and 
Williams  (KA)  in  the  finals.  The  Can- 
non— Williams  bout  was  the  finest  en- 
counter of  the  meet.  The  lead  changed 
hands  several  times  but  Cannon  came 
out  on  top  at  the  end  8-5.  In  another 
good  but  too  brief  match  spunky  Bud- 
dy McClelland  (SAE)  was  overpower- 
ed by  Peterson  in  the  165  class.  Mike 
Lincoln  proved  his  Yankee  prowess 
(he's  one  of  the  top  grapplers  in  the 
Boston  area)  when  he  nailed  down  the 
155  title  by  decisively  beating  Steve 
Walker  4-1.  The  light  weight  finals 
were  dull  affairs.  Weathers  easily  de- 
feated Capochiano  (KA)  2-1  by  lying 
on  top  of  him  and  Majors  knocked  oft 
an  overcautious  freshman  Independent, 
Norm  Feaster,  4-2.  In  the  heavy  classes, 

reputation  as  one  of  the  best  175ers  in 
the  United  States  by  quickly  disposing 
of  game  Sandy  Sanders  (ATO))  via 
the  pin  route  in  the  finals  after  Joe 
Webb  had  held  the  Beta  Tank  to  a 
decision  win  in  the  semis.  At  185, 
Schultz,  also  nationally  ranked  as  n 
high   schooler,     downed     Bob     Borden 


nifty  flip  early  in  the 
ch  and   eventually   pinned  the  Phi 
the  SAEs  lone  title.  Mighty  Wilbur 
iVood  then  handily  dissected  Phi  Gam 
pledge  Sid  Ballinger  in  about  30  sec- 
onds in  the  heavyweight  final  to  wrap 


Semifinals: 

lb.— Weathers  (PDT)  defeated  Har- 
rison (ATO);  Capochiano  (KA) 
defeated  Mason  (SAE) 
35  lb.— Majors  (PGD)  defeated  Wil- 
on  (DTD);  Feaster  (Ind.)  defeat- 
d  Gwyn  (LCA) 

a.— Cannon  (BTP)  defeated  Wright 
(DTD);  Williams  (KA)  defeated 
Wallace  (PGD) 
55  lb.— Lincoln  (Ind.)  defeated  Gas- 
kin  (SN);  Walker  (DTD)  defeated 
Hoole  (SAE) 

165  lb.— Peterson  (KS)  defeated  Coop- 
er (ATO);  McClelland  (SAE)  de- 
feated Reynolds   (KA) 

175  lb.— Tessman  (BTP)  defeated  Webb 
(SN);  Sandy  Sanders  (ATO)  de- 
feated Sanders   (DTD) 

185  lb.— Schultz  (SAE)  defeated  Tuck- 
er (BTP);  Borden  (PDT)  defeated 
Bondurant  (KS) 

Heavyweight— Wood  (PDT)  defeated 
Johnson  (BTP);  Ballinger  (PGD) 
defeated  Stewart   (SAE) 

125  lb. — Mason  defeated  Harrison 
135  lb.— Wilson  defeated  Gwyn 
145  lb.— Wright  defeated  Wallace 
155  lb.— Gaskin  defeated  Hoole 
165  lb.— Reynolds  defeated  Cooper 
175  lb.— Sanders  defeated  Webb 
185  lb.— Tucker  defeated   Bondurant 
Heavyweight — Johnson  defeated  Stew- 


Weathers  defeated  Capochiani 
Majors  defeated  Feaster 
—Cannon  defeated  Williams 
-Lincoln  defeated  Walker 
■Peterson  defeated  McClelland 
-Tessman  defeated  Sanders 
— Schultz  defeated  Borden 
weight— Wood  defeated  Ballinge: 


Results: 
Phi  Delta  Theta 
Beta  Theta  Pi 
Delta  Tau  Delta 
Phi  Gamma  Delta 
Sigma  Alpha  Epsiloi 
Kappa  Alpha 
Kappa   Sigma 
Independents 
Sigma  Nu 
Alpha  Tau  Omega 
Lambda  Chi  Alpha 


Centre  Edges  Tigers 


The  Sewanee  basketball  team  lost  its 
season  opener  to  Centre  College  55- 
52  last  Saturday  night.  The  Colonels 
led  all  the  way  and  the  Tigers  were 
unable   to   close   the   gap   in   the   final 

In  an  extremely  slow  first  half  nei- 
ther team  was  able  to  score  because 
of  mistakes  and  poor  shooting.  With 
5:45  remaining  the  score  was  tied  20- 
20,  but  this  was  the  final  time  that 
Centre  was  not  ahead.  They  scored  six 
straight  points  to  leave  the  floor  with 
a  26-20  edge.  Sub  forward  Mike  Mar- 
tin, who  grabbed  eleven  rebounds  and 
scored  eight  points  in  the  half,  led  the 
Colonel  surge. 

Jimmy  Varnell  and  Bob  Swisher  had 
accounted  for  sixty  per  cent  of  Se- 
wanee's  points.  Varnell  had  seven  and 
Swisher  five  at  the  half.  The  Tigers 
had  hit  only  eight  of  28  for  28.6  per 
cent  from  the  field.  Had  Centre  been 
hitting  free  throws  (they  made  only 
two  of  ten),  the  Tigers  would  have 
been  way  behind.  Centre  had  also  out 
rebounded  Sewanee  34-22.  At  this  point 
Sewanee  was  lucky  not  to  be  farther 
behind. 

Centre  continued  to  apply  the  pres- 
sure as  they  ran  out  to  31-20  early 
in  the  second  half.  With  14:30  remain- 
ing they  were  on  top  37-25.    Then  Se- 


Volleyball  League  Remains  at 
Hot  Pace-ATO's,  Betas  Lead 


The  ATOs,  led  by  freshman  Frank 
Jones  and  bearded,  two-hand  splker 
Robert  Weston,  paced  the  thirteen  team 
intramural  volleyball  league  into  its 
next  to  last  week  of  competition  with 
a  7-0  mark.  The  Taus  already  hold 
important  wins  over  arch  con  tenders 
KA.  PGD,  and  PDT;  but  they  still  must 
roll  by  the  tough  Kappa  Sigs  and 
Celts  before  taking  on  the  Betas  De- 
cember 10  in  the  Big  Game.  Of  course, 
if  the  Betas  stumble  before  the  vigilant 
KAs  on  the  6th  and  then  turn  around 
and  upend  the  ATOs,  the  race  would 
be  thrown  into  a  three  way  tie.  Look 
for  the  KAs  behind  big  James  Ball 
to  win  a  playoff  if  one  should  develop. 
in  the  second  division  the  Delts  hope 
to  further  their  unsubtle  march  toward 
the  Intramural  Trophy  by  nabbing  the 
five  points  awarded  for  fourth  place. 
They  have  beaten  rivals  PDT  and  PGD 
and  could  well  finish  higher  if  any 
leader  falters. 


Standings: 
1-  ATO    7 

2.  BTP  _ 6 

3.  DTD   5 

4.  KA 4 


5.  KS 5 

6-7   PGD,  PDT   3 

Independents   3 


SN 


LCA    1  5 

Theologs   1  7 

SAE   0  7 

(13)   Faculty 2  1 

Results: 

Nov.  12— KA  d.  Ind.;  KS  d.  SAE;  SN 

d.  Theo. 
Nov.  13— ATO  d.  SAE;  PGD  d.  LCA; 

Ind.  d.  SN 
Nov.   14— KS  d.  Theo.;   BTP  d.   LCA 

KA  d.  PGD 
Nov.    15— DTD   d.   SAE;   PDT    d.   SN; 

ATO  d.  Fac. 
Nov.   16— ATO   d.   Theo.;   KS   d.   Ind. 

KA  d.  LCA 
Nov.    18— BTP   d,   SAE;    PGD   d.    SN; 

PDT  d,  KS;  ATO  d.  Ind.;  DTD 

Theo.;  Fac.  d.  LCA 
Nov.  19— BTP  d.  Theo.;  ATO  d.  PGDt 
Nov.    20— PGD    d.    KS;    DTD   d.   Ind. 

ATO  d,  PDT 
Nov.   26-SN   d.   LCA;    BTP   d.   DTD 


KA  d.  KS 
Nov.  27— Theo  d.  SAE;  BTP  d.  Ind; 

DTD  d.  PDT 
Nov.  28— LCA  d.  Theo;  KS  d.  SN; 

Ind.  d.  SAE 
Dec.  1— ATO  d.  KA;  BTP  d.  PDT;  Fac 

d.  SAE 
Dec.  2— DTD  d.  PGD;    KS  d.  LCA; 

ATO  d.  SN;  PDT  d.  SAE;  Ind.  d. 

Theo 
(Significant  results  are  in  italics) 


Purple  Masque 

(Continued  from  page  1) 


of  the  Eliz 


It  is  a  tragedy,  history, 
love  story  all  in  one.  It 
of  the  finest  expressions 
bethan  theory  of  the 
merit  of  wars,  the  transcience  of  fame, 
the  meaning  of  faith  and  honor,  and  a 
host  of  other  themes  that  seem  to  cul- 
minate in  this  play  after  a  career  of 
experimentation. 

It  is  a  prodigious  undertaking,  and 
I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  the  director 
Mr.  Rhys,  were  completely  gray-head- 
ed by  the  time  it  is  through. 


wanee  finally  got  hot.  The  Tigers 
scored   nine   straight    points   and   with 

But  here  the  Colonels  bore  down  and 
grimly  fought  to  protect  their  lead.  The 
Tigers  were  never  able  to  catch  them. 

Mit  Fitzsimons  kept  Sewanee  in  the 
game  here  as  he  scored  eleven  of  Se 
wanee 's  last  fourteen  points.  Centre, 
still  having  troubles  at  the  free  throw 
line,  looked  as  if  they  were  going  to 
collapse  any  minute.  But  numerous 
mistakes  and  poor  rebounding  pre- 
vented the  Tigers  from  taking  advant- 
age of  their  opportunities. 

High  scorer  for  the  game  was  Fitz- 
simons with  sixteen  points.  Captain 
John  Smith  had  eleven.  The  rebound- 
ing statistics  tell  quite  a  story  as  Cen- 
tre garnered  61  to  37  for  Sewanee. 
Leading  rebounders  for  Sewanee  were 
Fitzsimons  with  eleven  and  Varnell 
with  nine.  From  the  field  Sewane< 
hit  21  of  56  while  Centre  had  24  of 
65.    The  Colonels  hit  only  seven  . 


Sewanee  Alumnus 
Wins  Award 

Armco  as  Assistant  Director  of  the  Re- 
search Laboratories,  concerned  princi- 
pally with  refinement  of  iron  and  steel 
and  manufacture  of  steel  ingots.  In 
1937,  he  joined  M.I.T.  as  Professor  of 
Metallurgy.  Ten  years  later,  he  became 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Metallurgy. 
He  retired  this  year.  Meanwhile,  dur- 
ing World  War  II,  he  headed  the  Me- 
tallurgy Section  of  the  Manhattan  Pro- 
ject activity  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. At  M.I.T.,  he  directed  work 
along  similar  lines  aimed  at  producing 
metals  and  ceramics  for  nuclear  fission 
experiments  and  the  development  of 
atomic  power. 

Dr.  Chipman's  interest  in  the  chem- 
istry of  liquid  iron  and  steel  has  been 
erected  in  many  published  works. 
Honors  have  included  the  AIME  Hunt 
Award,  Losana  Gold  Medal  of  the 
Italian  Metallurgical  Society,  Sauveur 
Award  and  the  Gold  Medal  of  the 
American  Society  for  Metals.  Brinell 
Gold  Medal  of  the  Swedish  Academy 
of  Engineering  Sciences,  and  the 
Bessemer  Gold  Medal  of  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute.  Honorary  degrees  of  Doctor 
of  Science  have  been  conferred  by  Se- 
wanee and  also  by  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Besides  having  served  as  President 
of  the  American  Society  for  Metals,  he 
is  an  Honorary  Member  of  that  or- 
ganization. He  is,  also,  a  member  of 
the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  London), 
Swedish  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences, 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences, and  National  Academy  of  Sci- 


from    the    foul    line    or 

would  have  never  been  in  doubt. 

The  Tigers  host  Union  University 
Saturday  night  in  their  home  opener. 
The  following  Tuesday  they  catch  al- 
ways tough  Huntington  College,  also 
here.  Then  they  close  out  pre-Christ- 
mas  play  in  Knoxville  on  December  15 
against  Tennessee. 

Sewanee's  basketballers  open  their 
1962-1963  season  on  December  1st  at 
Centre  College,  and  play  at  home  for 
the  first  time  on  December  8th  with 
Union  College. 

Season  Schedule: 
December  1 — Centre  College 
December  5 — University  of  Mississippi 
December  8—  Union  (Home) 
December  11 — Huntingdon  (Home) 
December  15 — University  of  Tennessee 
January  5 — Lambuth  (Home) 
January  7 — Huntingdon 
January  12— Birmingham  -Southern 

(Home) 
January  18 — Southwestern  (Home) 
January  21 — Millsaps   (Home) 
February  8 — Southwestern 
February  9 — Lambuth 
February  13 — Birmingham -Southern 
February  15— Millsaps 
February  18 — Milligan  (Home) 
February  22,  23— College  Athletic  Con- 
ference Tournament     (at  Sewa- 

All  home  games  begin  at  8: 00  pm. 


Tiger  Swimmers 
Open  Season 

This  Friday  and  Saturday,  the  Se- 
wanee swimming  team  goes  to  the 
Eluegrass  regions  to  take  on  Kentucky 
and  Eastern  Kentucky  for  this  season's 
opening  duals. 

Coach  Ted  Bitondo's  Tigers  held  a 
practice  meet  on  Dec.  1  with  Baylor 
Prep  of  Chattanooga.  The  dual,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  swimmers  a  small 
taste  of  competition  before  plunging  in- 
to the  thick  of  the  schedule,  was  at- 
tended by  about  50  persons  who  saw 
what  could  be  another  good  Sewanee 

A  special  honor  was  received  by 
Coach  Bitondo  as  he  has  been  named 
United  States  Diving  Coach  for  the  up- 
coming Pan -American  Games. 
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Tic  of  (flicks    I 


RICHARD   DOBBIN 


Wed.,  Thurs.  and  Fri  we  are  pre- 
sented with  Lolita.  I'm  sure  there  are 
very  few  people  who  have  not  heard 
of  the  name,  even  if  they  haven't  read 
the  book.  Lolita  has  become  a  word 
of  common  usage.  Motel  owners  think 
twice  before  letting  a  man  and  his 
"daughter"  have  a  room  together  un- 
less escorted  by  an  older  woman. 

The   movie   is   the   brain   child   of  a 
very   talented   young  director,   Stanley 
Kubrick.     He    got   the   author   of   the 
book,  Vladimir  Nabokov,  to  write  1 
screenplay  which  is  almost  unheard 
in   Hollywood.   Then  he  went   to   d 
cover  his  "nymphet".    He  found  son 
thing  called  Sue  Lyon  who  is  really  i 
what  I  had  pictured  Lolita  to   be  but 
she's  very  easy  to  look  at.  To  fill  out 
the  cast  he  got  James  Mason  to  play 
Humbert  Humbert,  Peter     Sellers     as 
Quilty  and  Shelley  Winters  as  Hum- 
bert's wi'e  and  Lolita's  mother.   Then 
he  proceeded  to  shoot  his  motion  pic- 
ture which  turns  to  be  a  success. 

Kubrick  who  started  his  career  di- 
recting Kirk  Douglas  in  one  of  his  best 
pictures,  Jatlis  of  Glory,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-nine.     He  went  on  to  do  Spar- 


t  Lo- 


lita. He  is  one  of  the  best  two  direc- 
tors we  have  in  the  U.  S.  John 
Frankenheimer  (Birdman  of  Alcatraz 
and  The  Manchurian  Candidate)  is 
the  other. 

Kubrick  pulls  out  of  James  Mason 
possibly  the  best  performance  nf  his 
career.  Peter  Sellers  playing  Quilty 
(whose  part  is  larger  than  it  was  in 
the  book)  and  Shelley  Winters  handle 
themselves  very  well  and  Sue  Lyon, 
considering  that  this  is  her  first  pic- 
ture and  difficulty  of  the  role,  is 

The  Owl  is  a  British  import  entitled 
Checkpoint  starring  two  competent  ac- 
tors, Anthony  Steele  and  Stanley  Ba- 
intry  it  must 
have  some  merit  because  the  British 
don't  let  too   many   bad  flicks   be  ex- 


Saturday  and  Monday  offers 
comedy  (?)  entitled  Zotz  (this  i 
a  misprint).  This  sort  of  folio1 
the  successful  heel  of  Disney'; 
Absent-Minded  Professor  which 
funny.  This  is  n6t  It  concerns  a 
feasor  (played  by  Tom  Poston  who  is 
a  fair  comedian  if  he  has  good  material 
which  he  doesn't  here)  who  finds  a 
coin  with  which  he  can  fly  and  do  all 
sorts  of  things.  His  girl  friend,  played 
by  swan-necked  Julia  Meade,  catches 
him  in  the  end  so  everything  turns 
out  all  right    Study  unless  you're  des- 

Sunday  and  Tuesday  we  go  back  in- 
to the  recent  and  good  pictures.  Ad- 
vise and  Consent  has  what  you  might 
call  an  all-star  cast:  Gene  Tiemey, 
Walter  Pidgeon,  Charles  Laughton 
(with  a  Southern  and  I  mean  a  South 
Carolina  Southern  accent  in  his  hami- 
est  role  to  date),  Henry  Fonda,  Bur- 
gess Meredith,  Franchot  Tone,  Lew 
Ayres  (Dr.  Kildare  of  long  ago),  Don 
Murray,  Peter  Lawford,  George  Griz- 
zard,  and  Washington,  D.  C.  The  best 
job  of  acting  goes  to  George  Grizzard 
as  a  young  zealot  senator  and  Wash- 
ington which  just  plays  itself.  The 
screenplay,  which  is  from  the  play. 
which  in  turn  is  from  the  best-selling 
novel,  is  about  what  Washington  is 
eally  like.  There  is  an  attempt  or  two 
at  being  controversial  but  it  never 
lly  looks  like  more  than  an  at- 
tempt. Homosexuality  is  depicted  in 
a  queers'  hangout  which  turns  your 
stomach  a  bit  and  the  word  "bitch" 
(which  director-producer  Otto  Prem- 
inger  has  been  pushing  since  The 
Moon  Is  Blue)  is  tossed  about.  Other 
than  this  the  movie  is  nothing  but  en- 

Preminger  has  photographed  Wash- 
gton  excellently.  Every  chance  he 
in  he  puts  his  actors  in  front  of 

Laughton  and   th. 
Washington   Monument   is 

ill  disappoint 
those  who  read  the  book,  the   rest  of 


us  will  find  it  highly  entertaining. 

Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday 
have  a  truly  inspired  film,  The  Mira- 
cle Worker.  To  start  let  me  name  it 
few  faults.  The  three  minor  roles  ar> 
pretty  badly  acted  by  Victor  Jory,  Ing; 
Swenson,  and  Andrew  Prine.  Ther* 
are  also  a  few  distractions  in  the  ston 
but  far  from  enough  to  ruin  it. 

The  story,  written  by  William  Gib. 
son  from  his  own  stage  play,  concern 
Helen  Keller's  early  childhood  and 
how  she  was  taught  how  to  live  in  her 
deal  and  blind  world  by  Annie  Sulli- 
van, who  was  partially  blind  herself. 
The  story  is  good  but  not  the  most  im- 

The  director,  Arthur  Penn,  is  a  ge- 
lius  at  depicting  nerve  shattering 
novement  on  the  screen.  He  directed 
he  then  unknown  Paul  Newman  in  a 
tory  about  Billy  the  Kid  called  The 
Left-Handed  Gun.  The  only  good  thing 
about  it,  besides  Newman,  was  a  scene 
e  Billy  the  Kid  rides  into  a  town 
proceeds  to  tear  it  to  pieces.  The 
left  you  exhausted.     There  is  a 


very   definit 
this  with  a 

even  better 


]   being  i 
Penn  h 


«  do 


bec< 


is  shown  by  the  high  point 
-e  which  is  the  fight  be- 
and  Annie.  It  is  exhaust- 
lcerned  and  compares  with 
'ace  in  Ben-Hur      (on     a 


aller  scale,  of 


Now  we  consider  the  two  main  roles. 
Both  of  these  are  repeats  from  the  play 
and  it  constitutes  the  best  double  per- 
formance on  the  screen  in  quite  some 
while.  Anne  Bancroft  plays  Annie 
Sullivan  and  I  would  be  willing  to  be 
that  she  will  be  nominated  for  an  Os- 
car and  probably  will  win.  Patty  Duke 
playing  the  young  Helen  Keller  is  also 
excellent  and  again  I  predict  an  Os- 
for  her.  Go  to  see  this 


Xmas  Programs 

(Continued  from  page  one) 
Midyette,  Thomas  Farrar,  James  Cour- 
sey,  John   Carey,  and  Edward   Russel, 
Jr. 

December  12:    (Wednesday)  — 

Special  carillon  concert  at  7:30  p.m. 
to  precede  the  annual  Christmas  Con- 
cert in  All  Saints'  Chapel. 
December  16:    (Sunday)  — 

Concert  4:00  p.m 
'"Adagio  for  Glass     Harmonica"     by 
Mozart,  arranged  by  Charles  Rhyn,  will 
be  played  during  the  concert.  Although 
the  piece  was  originally  written  for  the 
glass  harmonica,  the  adaptation  is  ex- 
cellent,     (For   those   who   are   curious 
about  what  a  glass  harmnica  looks  like, 
there  is  one  about  two  hundred  years 
old  in  Sewanee  owned  by  Mrs.  Mary 
Koski.)  The  Mozart  composition  is  very 
beautiful  on  the  bells  of  the  Polk  Me- 
orial  Carillon. 
ecember  23:    (Sunday)  — 

Concert  4:00  p.m. 
December  25:     (Christmas   Day)  — 

Concert  12:00  Noon 
December  30:    (Sunday)  — 

Concert  4:00  p.m. 
December  31:    (New  Year's  Eve)  — 

Special    concert   and   ringing   of   the 
PEAL"  at  midnght. 


Get         ^&%     Mom    ■ 

the  Sewanee  Cook  Book 

for  Christmas  this  year    - 


Tickets    now    on    sale    for   MoS( 
Allison  Jazz  Concert, 
Sat.,   Feb.    16,    1963 — 3:00   p.m 
See  Jazz  Society  Members 


TAKE  A  PLATE   HOME 

Sewanee  Woman's  Club  is  sell 
ing  beautiful  Wedge  wood  Plate 
with  a  picture  of  All  Saints 
Chapel  for  $3.00.  They  mak 
grand  Christmas  gifts— Bu; 
Now! 


University  Supply 


Everything  for  the  Student 
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POETRY  COMEST:  WIN  A  STEAK 

CLARAMONT 


CLARA  AND  TOM  SHOEMATE 
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ChattanoogaSymphonyPlays 
Guerry  in  4th  Concert  Series 


In  past  years  Sewanee  men  have  en- 
joyed the  music  of  the  Chattanooga 
Symphony  in  such  places  as  the  old 
gym  and  the  Chapet.  For  the  first 
time  on  Wednesday,  January  9  we  will 
hear  a  professional  orchestra  concert 
in  Guerry  Halt  when  the  Chattanooga 
Symphony  once  more     plays     on     the 


which  begins  at  8: 1 
p  m,  will  include  the  following  selec- 
tions and  soloists:  "Brandenburg  Con- 
certo" No.  4  by  Bach,  featuring  Patricio 
Cobos-violin,  Dale  Shaifner— flute  and 
Norma  Brainard — flute;  "Piano  Con- 
certo" in  E  flat  K.  482  by  Mozart  fea- 
turing Charlotte  Hegyi — piano;  "Romeo 
anci  Juliet  Ballet,"  second  suite  by  Pro- 
kofieff;  and  "Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry 
Pranks"  by  Richard  Strass. 

Julius  Hekyi,  conductor  of  the  Chat- 
tanooga Symphony  Orchestra,  is  one  of 
the  foremost  young  conductors  of  our 
time.  He  took  highest  honors  at  the 
Julliard  School  of  Music  in  New  York 
and  has  been  a  member  of  the  New 
York  Philharmonic,  the  Radio  City  Mu- 
sic Hall  Symphony,  the  New  York  Cen- 
ter Ballet  Orchestra,  and  the  New  York 
Little  Orchestra  Society.  Before  com- 
ing to  Chattanooga  he  was  concert 
master  of  the  San  Antonio  Symphony 
and  later  the  conductor  of  the  Abilene 
Texas  Symphony. 


Hunt  and  Lee  Place 
In  Debate  Tourney 


The  temperature  on  t 
dropped  sharply  toward  the  end  of  last 
week.  Some  of  our  warm  currents 
(hot  air)  were  missing.  The  Sewanee 
debate  squad  left  Thursday  at  noon  for 
the  Birmingham  Invitational  Speech 
Tournament  for  two  days  of  orating 
argueing,  and  orgying. 

The  Birmingham  Invitational  is  one 
of  the  Souths  largest  speech  tourna- 
ments. This  year  21  colleges  and  un-  I 
versittes  attended.  Competition  was  so 
s,ift  that,  although  they  only  lost  one 
debate,  Sewanee's  varsity  affirmative 
team  of  Bill  Lee  and  Lacy  Hunt  came 
'n  third  (behind  David  Lipscomb  Col- 
'ege  and  Memphis  State). 

Besides  Bill  and  Lacy,  the  members 
°'  our  debate  squad  are  Richard  Israel 
and  Bill  Stuart  (Varsity-negative) , 
Henry  Stokes  and  Bob  Parmelee  (No- 
v'ce-afnrmative),  and  Bill  Munselle 
and  Jay  Fears  (Novice-negative). 


The  opening 
great   works   for     chamber     orchestra. 

Mr.  Cobos,  who  is  a  soloist  in  it,  is  a 
native  of  Chile  and  comes  to  Chatta- 
nooga fom  the  Atlanta  Symphony. 

Charlotte  Hegyi,  soloist  in  the  Mo- 
zart, has  won  wide  recognition  as  a 
pianist  with  the  orchestra,  having  play- 
ed several  concertos  previously  at  Se- 
wanee, and  in  chamber  music  with  her 
husband.  In  a  recent  symphony  con- 
cert she  played  the  harpsichord,  the 
viola,  and  a  variety  of 


All  in  all,  the  coming  performance 
of  the  Chattanooga  Symphony  should 
be  a  very  fitting  one  to  "christen" 
Guerry  with  orchestral  music. 


Who's  Who  Honors  Seniors 


Thirteen  outstanding  Sewanee  seniors 
have  made  Who's  Who  in  American 
Colleges  and  Universities,  it  was  an- 
nounced last  week.  Those  chosen  for 
this  honor  include:  Joe  Brittain,  Mike 
Cass.  John  Douglas,  Dick  Greene,  Ed 
Hatch,   Hank    Haynes,   Chuck    Hoover, 


IHilTTAIN 


DOUGLAS 


Harwood  Koppel,  George  Lewis,  Sam 
Pickering,  Wallace  Pinkley,  Webb  Wal- 
lace, and  Tom  Wise.  They  were  among 
several  thousand  others  honored  from 
750  different  schools  across  the  coun- 
try and  from  over  three  million  col- 
lege students.  The  selection  for  Who's 
Who  is  based  primarily  on  three 
qualities:  leadership,  scholarship,  and 
service,   and    is   usually   only- 


lows: 

JOE  BRITTAIN,  PDT  from  Roanoke 
Ala.,  is  Secretary  of  the  OG  and  is 
the  Executive  Committee.  He  has  pla 
ed  football,  is  a  proctor,  and  has  be 
a  fraternity  officer.  Joe  is  also  a  mer 
ber  of  ODK  and  Blue  Key,  and  m 
jors  in  English. 


member  of  Sopherim.  He's   the  presi-  i  football  team  for  his  four  years  here, 
dent  of  the  Red  Ribbon  Society,  served    Hank  has  been  a  fraternity  officer,  and 
on  the  Honor  Council,  and  has  been  a    is  an  outstanding  grappler.  He  majors 
fraternity  officer.     Mike  naturally  ma-  .  in  Business  and  Economics. 
jors  in  English.  CHUCK      HOOVER      from     Shaker 

JOHN  DOUGLAS,  KS  from  North  ■  Heights,  Ohio  has  be« 
Augusta,  S.  C,  is  president  of  Pan-  |  Purple  Masque.  He  played  Pandarus 
Hellenic  Council,  and  is  president  o 
his  fraternity.  He's  served  on  the  Ger 
man  Club,  Honor  Council,  and  is  i 
member  of  a  ribbon  society.  John  is  a 
Highlander,  and  majors  in  Chemistry. 
DICK  GREENE.  ATO  from  Demopolis 
Ala.,  is  president  of  the  Jazz  Society 
and  has  been  recently  recognized  by 
ODK.  He  has  been  president  of  the 
German  Club,  and  is  presently  presi- 
dent of  the  ATOs.  Dick  is  in  the  Green 


IIAYNIS 


noovi  it 


Ribbon  Society,  and  is  business  man- 
ager of  the  Cap  and  Gown.  He's  a  pre- 
med  student  majoring  in  English. 

ED  HATCH,  ATO  from  Atlanta,  Ga, 
is  head  proctor,  president  of  Blue  Key, 
and  former  ATO  president.  He  has 
played  basketball,  and  is  head  of  th« 
Honor  Council.  Ed  is  a  Biology  ma 
jor,  and  plans  to  go  to  med  school. 

Hank    Haynes,    PDT    from    Jackson 


Jazz  Society  To  Feature  Mose  Allison 


Jazz  Concert;  Saturday.  February  1C, 
3  p.m.,  Guerry  Hall  Auditorium.  Mose 
Allison  Trio:  Mose  Allison,  piano  and 
vocals;  Addison  Farmer,  bass;  Ronnie 
Free,  drums.  Tickets,  $2-00  per  person 
in  advance,  $2.50  at  the  door. 

Mose  Allison  should  be  a  familiar 
name  to  a  lot  of  people  not  particularly 


nthu 


)  the  c 


siderable  juke-box  success  of  some  sin- 
gle sides  released  a  few  years  back, 
most  notably  "The  Seventh  Son,"  which 
is  a  fairly  typical  example  of  the  kind 
of  forceful,  immediately  appealing  mu- 
sic he  has  made  his  own.  Probably  the 
most  distinctive  thing  about  Mose's 
jazz  (and  the  thing  that  does  most  to 
make  it  popular)  is  its  spirit  of  the 
country  blues  he  grew  up  with  in  his 
native  Mississippi;  a  spirit  of  strong, 
direct  melody  and  powerful,  insistent 
hythms  that  permeates  this  music   But 


to  the  simplicity  and  unassuming  char- 
acter of  the  blues,  Mose  has  brought 
the  technical  resources  of  a  polished 
musician.  He  is  not  crude.  However 
vigorous  and  free  from  the  slick,  mean- 
ingless surface  glitter  of  some  modern 
"schools"  of  jazz,  what  Mose  plays  i.v 
jazz — which  anyone  who  is  interested 
in  that  sort  of  thing  may  see  from  the 
fact  that  he  was  voted  runner-up  new 
pianist  in  the  1961  Down  Beat  Inter- 
national Critics'  Poll. 

Mose  is  primarily  a  pianist,  and  a 
good  one,  but  he  also  sings  and  com- 
poses. His  vocal  style  is  characterized 
by  a  complete  lack  of  pretension,  and 
an  almost  disarming  simplicity.  He  has 
been  influenced  by  the  Negro  blues 
singers  whom  he  claims  to  admire,  to 
be  sure,  but  he  has  assimilated,  rather 
than  imitated,  his  influences.  The  re- 
sources of  his  voice  are  limited,  but  he 


has  a  superb  sense  of  rhythm  and  in- 
tonation and,  what  is  important,  he 
sounds  as  though  he  had  listened  to 
what  the  words  of  his  songs  say. 

Born  in  Tippo,  Mississippi,  Mose  be- 
gan to  play  the  piano  when  in  grammar 
school,  and  took  up  the  trumpet  a  few 
years  later.  Via  phonograph  records 
and  first-hand  experience  in  the  wilds 
of  the  Mississippi  delta,  he  soon  began 
to  absorb  a  variety  of  jazz  and  blues 
styles.  He  enrolled  at  the  University 
of  Mississippi  and,  after  Army  service, 
graduated  with  a  B.A.  in  English  from 
Louisiana  State.  In  1957,  he  moved  to 
New  York  and  appeared  with  Al  Colin, 
Zoot  Sims,  and  Stan  Getz,  and  othi 
before  forming  his  own  trio. 

There  isn't  really  any  reason  worth 
a  damn  why  everyone  shouldn't  thor- 
oughly enjoy  Mose  Allison.  His  drui 
mer  and  bassist  are  among  the  best 
jazz,  and  Mose  himself  is  a  ball.    So  | 


PICKERING 


I'INKI  IV 


in  Troilus  mid  Cresstda,  and  has  been 
Sewanee's  drama  group's  leading  actor 
since  his  freshman  year.  He  is  the  his- 
tory department's  top  senior,  and  is  a 
member  of  Pi  Gamma  Mu. 

HARWOOD  KOPPEL  from  New  Or- 
leans, late  of  Noshville,  is  editor  of  the 
Purple.  He  serves  as  president  of  the 
Sewanee  Cinema  Guild,  and  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Publications  Board.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 


WALLACE 


WISE 


the  OG,  and  is  a  Pi  Omega,  honorary 
debate     society,     keyholder.     Harwoud 

GEORGE  LEWIS,  SAE  from  Talla- 
hassee, Fla.,  is  Chairman  of  the  Disci- 
pline Committee,  and  a  member  of  Blue 
Key  and  ODK.  He's  president  of  SAE, 
a  member  of  Green  Ribbon,  and  cap- 
tain of  the  swimming  team.  George  is 
a  political  science  major. 

SAM  PICKERING,  PDT  from  Nash- 
ville, is  president  of  the  OG,  and  has 
membership  in  Blue  Key  and  ODK.  He 
is  also  president  of  Pi  Gamma  Mu.  and 
serves  as  a  proctor.  Sam  has  been  a 
nity  officer,  and  majors  in  Eng- 


lish. 


(Continued  t 


ifive) 


SN's  Give  Xmas  to  25  Needy  Kids 


Yesterday  . 

broke  with  fraternity  traditions  on  the 
mountain  by  giving  up  its  annual 
Christmas  beer  blast  to  give  a  Christ- 
mas party  for  twenty-five  orphan  and 
needy  children  who  would  not  have 
otherwise   had   Christmas. 

The  party  was  sponsored  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  Franklin  County 
Welfare  Department  and  aroused  the 
interest  and  help  of  the  community. 
The   Sigma   Nus   decorated   the   whole 


holly,  pine,  and   mistletoe 


December  12,  1962  the    house 
chapter  of     Sigma     Nu    thei 

red  balls  and  along  the  stairwell  were 
hung  stockings  'or  the  children.  The 
living  and  recreation  room  featured 
the  traditional  greenery  and  Christmas 
trees.  The  fraternity  as  a  whole  fur- 
nished a  Santa  Claus  gift  for  each  child 
and  each  tw  members  gave  a  gift  to 
a  child  with  Major  Murray  playing 
Santa  Claus.  Jim  McDonald,  who  sug- 
gested the  idea  served 
man  for  the  event 


The  children  arrived  at  1:00  p:m. 
and  the  Sigma  Nus  entertained  them 
until  3:00  p.m.  by  playing  games, 
breaking  the  pinata,  singing  Christmas 
carols,  eating  refreshments,  and  dis- 
tributing Christmas  presents. 

Serving   refreshments  of  hot  choco- 
late, doughnuts,  home     made     cookies 
sandwiches,  cake,  ice  cream,  candy  and 
nuts  were  Miss  Clara  Shoemate,   Mrs. 
general  chair-  I  Glenn   B.   McCoy,  Mrs.   Waring  Webb, 
(Continued  on  page  six) 


ODK  Taps  3 

Omicron  Delta  Kappa,  a  national 
aternity  of  student  leaders,  is  design  - 
l  to  promote  student- faculty  co-op- 
ation  by  bringing  students  with  a 
general  background  of  campus  leader- 
participation  together  with 
members  of  the  faculty. 

Membership  is  limited  to  a  small 
percentage  of  the  student  body  and  is 
ecided  on  a  point  system  which  is  de- 
gned  to  select  those  showing  leder- 
ship  ability.  A  3.00  scholastic  average 
is  also  required. 

ODK  has  added  three  new  members 
in  an  initiation  held  on  Sunday,  De- 
cember 2,  at  Dean  Webb's  home.  The 
new  members  and  some  of  their  quali- 
fications for  membership  are  as  fol- 
lows: Dick  Greene,  a  senior  from  De- 
mopolis, Alabama,  president  of  ATO, 
president  of  German  Club,  president  of 
Jazz  Society,  business  manager  of  Cap 
and  Gown,  Green  Ribbon  Society; 
George  Lewis,  a  senior  from  Tallahas- 
florida,  president  af  SAE,  captain 
imming  team,  chairman  of  Disci- 
Committee,  Blue  Key,  Green  Rib- 
bon Society;  and  Webb  Wallace,  a 
from  Dallas,  Texas,  president  of 
Phi  Delta  Theta,  member  of  Discipline 
Committee,  Green  Ribbon  Societ,  Blue 
Key. 

other  members  of  ODK  are  Tom 
Wise  (president),  Joe  Brittain,  Steve 
Moorehead,  Sam  Pickering,  and  Wally 
Pinkley. 
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We  Appreciate 

As  the  Spirit  of  Christmas  has  descended  upon  the  Mountain 
with  the  gentle  snow,  so  it  has  upon  the  Purple.  We  want  only 
to  wish  everyone  a  very  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  New 
Year,  and  to  show  our  appreciation  to  several  people  and  or- 
ganizaations  for  jobs  well-done. 

We  wish  to  congratulate  the  Order  of  Gownsmen  for  taking 
the  initiative  in  proposing  that  the  library  be  kept  open  later 
at  night  and  on  Sunday  afternoons.  Special  thanks  to  Gerry 
DeBlois  who  made  the  proposal.  We  are  proud  of  this  action 
because  it  shows  that  the  OG  is  not  as  dormant  as  some  of  its 
critics  might  think. 

We  would  like  to  thank  Mr.  Freeman  for  the  better  grade 
flics  that  he  has  gotten  this  fall  for  the  Union  Theatre.  It  seems 
to  us  that  he  has  made  a  special  effort  this  year  to  please  Se- 
wanee's  cinema  tastes  with  better  grade  American  movies,  and 
that  he  has  tried  to  get  quality  foreign  films,  too.  Our  thanks. 

We  wish  to  congratulate  the  Forestry  Department  on  the 
grand  opening  of  their  new  building.  We  are  happy  to  see  them 
get  these  attractive  new  facilties,  which  realized  the  dream  of 
some  of  the  founders  of  the  University. 

Lastly  our  appreciation  goes  out  for  the  fine  programs  that 
we  have  experienced  this  week.  The  production  of  Trolbu  anil 
Cressida  showed  a  great  deal  of  hard  work  and  preparation,  >o 
our  appreciation  goes  especially  to  Mrs.  Moore  for  the  cos- 
tumes and  to  Mr.  Rhys  for  the  direction  and  to  the  Purple 
Masque  for  their  fine  job.  Many,  too,  were  treated  to  our  two 
excellent  choir  programs  on  last  Sunday  and  Wednesday  nights. 
The  Evensong,  last  Sunday,  was  especially  beautifully  done. 
Many  thanks. 

With  best  wishes, 

Harwood  Koppel 


Bosh!  Humbug! 

About  a  week  ago  the  supply  store  put  up  a  small  string  of 
Christmas  lights  and  immediately  someone  made  the  inevitable 
complaint  thai  this  cheapens  Christmas.  Does  this  person  really 
care  or  was  his  remark  merely  the  feigned  contempt  of  the 
perpetual  critic?  Doesn't  this  kind  of  attitude  do  much  more 
to  cheapen  Christmas  than  the  Supply  Store's  modest  decora- 
tions? When  I  was  little,  one  of  the  best  parts  of  was  riding 
around  Atlanta  looking  at  all  the  decorations  on  stores  and  pri- 
vate homes.  The  whole  family  would  hop  in  the  car  and  we'd 
spend  hours  just  looking. 

The  center  of  attraction,  and  the  most  splendid  of  all  the 
the  decorations  was  the  tree  at  Rich's,  a  giant  department  store 
downtown-  Every  year  a  tremendous  tree  was  placed  on  the 
bridge  which  connects  buildings  on  opposite  sides  of  the  wide 
street.  It  must  be  about  twenty-five  feet  tall  and  have  several 
hundred  lights.  You  can  see  it  for  a  good  distance  on  either 
side.  When  it  went  up  it  told  every  kid  in  town  that  it  really 
was  Christmas.  I  was  very  much  attached  to  that  tree — I  just 
didn't  know  then  that  the  Rich's  people  put  it  up  to  make 
people  buy  more  presents  and  that  the  gaudy  many-colored 
lights  were  in  poor  taste.  In  the  manger  scenes  I  saw  only  an 
interesting  story,  not  knowing  that  Christmas  was  jaded  by 
this  false  commercial  piety.  And  maybe  it's  the  snow  we  had, 
or  the  thought  of  going  home  tomorrow,  but  I  can't  make  my- 
self believe  that  those  lights  on  the  supply  store  either  cheapen 
the  scene  or  bring  in  more  customers.  They've  got  that  same 
kind  of  lights  on  Rich's  Christmas  tree. 
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To  The  Editor 

■■ill 


Gentlemen: 

The  poetry   was   slow   reading;   it  was   Friday   evening   and 
near  ten  o'clock,  a  situation  which  called  for  the  Owl.    A  good 

number  of  people  had  read  the  reviews  and  were  waiting  on 
the  steps  when  a  group  of  people  emerged  from  seeing  "Lolita." 
Among  them  was  a  number  of  young  girls.  Two  or  three  stu- 
dents, who  weren't  quite  themselves  at  the  moment,  chanced 
to  comment  to  these  girls  concerning  the  presence  or  lack  of 
bosom.  The  remarks  were  obscene,  vulgar,  and  audible  to  all. 
Everyone,  well  almost,  gave  their  avid  support  in  cascades  of 
snickers  and  guffaws.  Not  one,  including  myself  (my  own  in- 
action probably  the  reason  for  my  writing  this),  attempted 
any  sort  of  antagonism  toward  this  conduct.  These  luckless 
girls  after  having  seen  "Lolita"  and  then  being  confronted  with 
such  abuse  would  not  surprise  me  should  they  retire  to  a  con- 
vent. They  might  wonder  why  their  parents  were  ever  mar- 
ried. Nevertheless,  think  about  it  gentlemen,  you  are  supposed 
to  represent  something.  Your  family  and  your  school  should 
be  very  well  represented  by  each  of  you.  Some  represent  nei- 
ther at  all  well,  and  this  is  sad  because  primarily,  it  is  a  requi- 
site courtesy  to  those  of  you.  Secondly,  people  derive  their 
opinions  from  little  else  but  the  personal  conduct  of  each  indi- 
vidual. If  you  are  thoughtful  and  courteous,  then  opinion  will 
be  self-conceived  without  your  worrying  about  it  one  bit.  A 
final  word,  each  person  owes  it  to  himself  to  do  whatever  he 
can  in  order  to  prevent  any  sort  of  coarse  behavior  that  may 
cause  injury  to  others.  Everybody  won't,  some  will.  Certainly, 
it  would  be  to  the  best  interest  of  all  three  parties.  And  don't 
run  and  thank  me  for  telling  you  this.  The  thanks  will  be  ren- 
dered silently  by  those  fortunate  enough  to  be  around  you, 

Kincsley  Hooker 
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zA  Jack  CJale  or  CJhe  Elfer  Who  "Became  Boss 


tain  which  a: 
do  the  best  i 


was  an  elfer  who  lived  under  a  sandstone  moun- 
i  army  had  control  of.  Well,  this  army  tried  to 
:  could  by  the  people  who  lived  on  that  moun- 
.ually  kept  'em  fairly  well  saisfied.  Well,  as  thir 
►  (we'll  call  him  Tom,  so  Granddad  won't  jump 
on  my  back),  he  went  up  on  that  mountain  from  time  to  time, 
trying  to  make  it  like  people  wouldn't  notice  him  when  he 
went.  He  wam't  like  many  of  them  elfers,  as  he  had  hisself  an 
eye  for  beauty,  sort  of.  He  really  liked  that  mountain,  with 
its  big  ol'  tall  poplars,  and  such — in  fact,  he  thought  it  was 
right  pretty,  and  was  pretty  impressed,  you  know  Well,  you 
know  how  it  is  with  those  little  fellas, — they  work  at  some- 
thing all  the  time  with  their  hands,  Ike  plowing,  or  some  such. 
and  it  came  high  time  for  Tom  to  get  to  knowing  what  he  was 
going  to  do  for  hisself,  so  they  sent  him  off  down  the  valley 
to  learn  woodcraft  from  one  of  his  people  that  lived  dwn  that- 
away.  Well,  he  took  to  it  pretty  good,  but  after  a  while  he 
got  sorta'  unsatisfied  at  doing  the  same  ol'  thing  every  day,  and 
got  kinda'  restless,  and  started  takin'  walks  at  night  and  look- 
ing up  there  at  that  big  moon  coming  over  that  mountain,  and 
right  directly  he'd  say  to  himself  that  someday  he  was  going 
to  own  that  mountain  (he  didn't  realize  that  he  was  really  just 
a  little-bitty  piece  of  a  fella',  after  a  way  of  speakin').  And 
he'd  dream  and  dream  and  think  how  it  was  going  to  be  when 
he  really  owned  it,  you  know.  .  .  .  'Course,  he'd  been  told 
right  along  by  his  ma  and  pa  that  elfers  just  didn't  get  along 
in  the  daylight  with  people,  but  he'd  just  tell  'em  to  get  shet 
of  that  notion,  and  he'd  go  on  about  his  thinking. 

Now,  you've  often  heard  'ef  say  that  gnomes  or  elfers  or 
whatever  ere  friendly  little  fellas  who'll  help  you  out  in  any 
sort  o'  fix  you're  in  unless  you  cross  'em.  Well,  that's  a  fact— 
and  Tom,  he  got  to  feelin'  that  th'  army  and  people  and  what- 
all  that  lived  up  on  that  mountain  was  doing  him  dirty,  on  ac- 
count of  he  was  just  an  elfer  and  couldn't  buy  him  a  share  in 


that  mountain  at  least.  So  he  got  to  scheming  and  figured  up 
how  he  just  might  be  able  to  do  it  anyway,  so  one  day  he 
brewed  him  up  some  soup  and  throwed  some  toadstool  bark 
and  snakeskins  into  it,  said  a  word  or  two — I  forget  just  what — 
and  swigged  it  down.     Right  after  that  he  went  and  looked  in 


the  creek  and  discovered  that  he'd  changed  hisself  into  a  fuzzy 
bear  cub.  So  he  went  up  on  the  mountain  where  the  army 
was  camped  and  wandered  up  on  the  mountain  for  the  gen- 
eral's house,  and  white  he  was  wandering  around,  people  would 
turn  and  stare  and  whisper  to  one  another  like  "how  cute"  or 
"what  good  manners  he's  got"  and  what-all,  which  was  pretty 
natural,  when  you  come  to  think  on  it,  since  he  was  noddin'  and 
smilin'  at  everybody.  Tom  kinda'  ignored  all  the  talk,  since 
it  war  true  anyway,  and  just  kept  on  a-Iookin'  for  the  gen- 
eral's huse.  Well,  right  directly  he  found  it,  and  the  general 
was  gone  like  he  usually  was,  but  that  didn't  get  him  one  bit 
'cause  there  was  a  great  big  bunch  of  fellas  on  the  general's 
staff  that  were  ready  to  listen  to  him,  being  as  how  the  talk 
had  run  on  ahead  and  all. 


Well,  I've  run  on  too  long,  but  anyway  to  shorten  things, 
Tom  was  elected  by  those  fellas  to  the  army  as  a  bear  cub, 
and  hardly  anybody  ever  realized  that  he  was  anything  but  a 
big  (he'd  gotten  that  way  by  now),  friendly,  businesslike  bear. 
But  it  warn't  too  much  later  on  that  people  started  hearing 
the  scraping,  sawing,  moving  noises  of  the  other  elfers  as  they 
were  movin'  around  out  of  plain  sight  and  cuttin'  and  hackin' 
and  surveying  and  buildin'  and  fillin'  and  tearing  up  jack,  and 
a  few  of  the  people  got  the  idea  that  the  mountan  might  not 
be  fittin'  to  live  on  if  the  stuff  kept  up.  Well,  since  Tom  was 
known  to  be  interested  in  the  woods  and  so  on,  a  few  of  the 
worried  folks  went  to  him  to  ask  him  what  was  wrong  with 
things,  and  he  just  naturally  told  'em  well,  it  was  to  keep  bad 
things  from  happening  and  such,  and  that  this  was  the  way  he 
wanted  /its  mountain  run.  Well,  very  few  folks  asked  any  more 
questions  when  they  went  in  to  ask  him,  but  to  them  that  did, 
they  say,  Tom  showed  'em  just  what  he  really  was— he'd  swell 
up  with  rage  until  you'd  sware  that  he  was  going  to  bust,  and 
then  he'd  turn  into  an  elfer  and  grin  and  bare  his  teeth  by 
curlin'  his  lip  and  heap  all  sorts  of  threats  and  spells  on  the 
pore  guy  who'd  asked  him  the  questions.  As  far  as  I  know, 
he's  still  a  bit  down  on  that  mountain— and  no  one  knows  dif- 
ferent. It  just  goes  to  show  that  once  a  bear  has  been  around 
a  while,  it  don't  pay  to  feed  him  and  keep  him  in  your  back 
yard,  'cause  he'll  sure  as  the  livin'  daylights  really  mess  the 
place  up.  All  I  can  say  about  it  is  that  I'm  right  glad  I  never 
had  the  chance.  Once  you  get  him  in  there,  you  sure  can't 
get  him  to  see  your  way  of  thinking,  that's  for  dum  sure,  and 
you  can't  get  him  out  by  raisin'  hell,  either.  And  you  listen, 
I  forgot  to  ment  it,  but  if  there're  any  elfer-bears  around  out- 
side tonight,  you'll  prob'ly  hear  'em  howlin'  directly. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Ross  Clark 
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Christmas 

By  BORIS  PASTERNAK 
No  future  alone  will  content; 
No  present  or  past  will  delight. 
We  need  the  Eternal  among  us 
With  our  Christmas  tree  tonight. 

Then  mother  will  trim  our  tree 
And  dress  it  with  a  silver  star; 
Brothers  and  sisters  will  flock 
For  the  holiday  feast  from  afar. 

No  matter  what  lacy  trimmings 
And  spangles  we  hang  on  the  guest, 
We  fancy  that  our  Christmas  tree 

Looks  naked,  empty,  half-dressed. 


In  a  billowing 
And  a  wisp  of 
Our  festive 
And  puts  on 


isel  skirt 
iffled  hair, 

preens  gaily 


i  lady" 


At  twelve,  we're  stiller  than  ston 
Th  shuddering  candle  light 
Lingers  on  everyone's  lips, 
Like  a  heart,  aglow  in  the  night. 
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Sewanee  Centennial  Plates  picturing  All  Saints' 
Chapel  made  by  Wedgwood  are  on  sale  for  only  $3.00.  A  dur- 
able and  distinctive  gift. 


Remember  mom  at  Xmas  with  a  Sewanee  Cook  Book.  Com- 
piled by  the  ladies  of  the  Mountain,  it  includes  closely-guarded 
recipes  for  everything  from  Holiday  Egg  Nog  to  Gailor  Delight. 


The  Sewanee  Review,  America's  oldest  literary  quarterly  edi- 
ted by  Mr.  Andrew  Lytle,  makes  a  thoughtful  and  lasting 
Christmas  present.  Filled  with  meaningful  articles,  good  poet- 
ry, and  lively  reviews  it  will  be  enjoyed  during  all  seasons. 
Start  your  gift  subscription  witt  the  Autumn,  1962  issue  which 
has  a  special  feature  on  Peter  Taylor,  called  by  Morgan  Blum 
"one  of  America's  finest,  as  he  is  surely  one  of  its  most  under- 
rated, writers."  There's  an  article  by  Allen  Tate,  an  old  SR 
hand,  and  a  dozen  pages  of  verse  by  several  outstanding  poets. 
The  metaphysics  of  Malraux  (one  of  Charles  DeGaulle's  min- 
isters) is  discussed  by  Joseph  Frank,  who  has  recently  pub- 
lished a  book  on  Malraux.  This  is  only  a  sampling — wait  until 
you  see  the  Winter  issue.  Only  §4.00  per  year. 


A  distinguished  series  of  great  poetry  from  Russia,  much  of 
it  hitherto  unavailable  in  English,  ranging  from  Pushkin  and 
the  golden  age  of  Russian  literature  to  contemporary  Soviet 
poets.  Rendered  in  strong  English  verse  by  a  writer  uniquely 
qualified  for  the  task  and  whose  translations  of  Pasternak's 
poems  have  already  been  widely  acclaimed.  The  first  volumes 
are  now  in  production: 

Pushkin:  Little  Tragedies — Four  short  verse  dramas,  with 
notes  by  the  translator  and  woodcut  illustrations  by  the  con- 
temporary Russian  artist  V.  Favorsky.  128  pages.  $3.50. 
Lermontov;  The  Demon  and  Other  Poems— A  large  and  rep- 
resentative selection.  With  notes  by  the  translator.  224  pages. 
$4-50. 

Pushkin:  Eugene  Onegin — A  complete  translation  of  the  famous 
novel  in  verse.  With  notes  by  the  translator  and  illustrations 
by  V.  Kuzmin  based  on  Pushkin's  pencil  sketches.  208  pages 
$4.50. 


And  for  the  person  who  has  everything,  send  him  a  copy  of 
the  witty,  urbane,  sophisticated  Sewanee  Purple  the  paper  of 
"'top  people"  with  "lively  minds."  Still  only  $4.00  for  out-of- 
town  subscriptions.  (We  send  back  issues.) 


Christmas  by  Boris  Pasternak  and  translated  by  Eugene  Kay- 
den  is  an  original,  unpublished  work  by  the  late  writer.  In  Mr. 
Kayden's  words,  it  expresses  "the  Timeless  and  the  Tternal 
entering  your  home  and  living  among  you  as  a  guest  in  the 
form  of  the  Christmas  tree."  This  poem  was  written  by  the 
author  of  Doctor  Zhivago  to  the  people  of  Sewanee  as  an  ex- 
pression of  his  love  for  our  community.  With  the  kind  per- 
mission of  Pasternak's  translator,  Mr.  Kayden,  we  have  printed 
it  for  the  first  time. 

We  are  happy  to  publish  Christmas  in  our  Yuletide  issue  be- 
cause it  succinctly  expresses  a  feeling  of  international  brother- 
hod  at  this  holy  season.  The  symbolism  of  the  tree— something 
common,  yet  not  vulgar;  something  simple,  yet  beautiful— rep- 
resents the  need  for  big  thoughts  (e.g.  empathy)  at  this  time 
of  the  year.  We  wish  only  to  express  our  appreciation  to  this 
man  Pasternak,  who,  even  though  he  was  loyal  to  a  rival  po- 
litical system,  showed  great  warmth  and  tenderness  towards 
us.  It  is  wonderful  that  the  Spirit  of  Christmas  can  surmount 
international  barriers  to  bring  hope  to  the  human  heart. 
Harwood  Koppel 


A  Note  on  Mr.  Kayden 

Mr.  Kayden  has  announced  that  the  Antioch  Press,  Antiocb, 
College,  Ohio,  will  publish  some  more  of  his  Russian  transla- 
tions. The  three  books  are  scheduled  for  early  1963.  Professor 
Kayden,  Sewanee's  professor  of  economics,  emeritus,  retired 
in  1955  to  devote  himself  to  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  un- 
rewarding tasks  possible  in  literature,— the  translation  of  poet- 
ry. His  book  of  Pasternak:  POEMS  appeared  in  October,  1959, 
*cagnized  as  by  far  the  best  available.  TIME  MAGA- 
as  one  of  the  three  Year's  Best  works  in 
wo  being  of  British  origin,  John  Betjeman'e 
and    Robert   Graves'    translation    of    "The 

was  awarded  the  Nobel  Prize  for  Literature 
in  1958  for  his  novel,  Doctor  Zhivago.  Prof.  Kayden  counts  Pas- 
ternak as  one  of  the  six  great  poets  of  the  present  century— 
his  other  five  are  W.  B.  Yeats,  Alexander  Blok,  T.  S.  Eliot. 
Rainer  Maria  Rilke,  and  Robert  Frost 

Prof.  Kayden  in  describing  a  good  translation  said  that  there 
is  no  absolute  formula.  "In  every  language  words  have  tone, 
color,  weight,  and  gestures.  Chosing  the  proper  word  is  the 
key  to  the  problem.  And  even  in  the  end  it  can  only  be  at 
best  an  approximation." 

The  question  that  so  many  have  asked  Mr.  Kayden  before, 
is  one  that  interests  us,  too.  Why  does  he  continue  to  trans- 
late? His  reply  is  this:  "Russian  poetry  like  the  Russian  novel, 
is  the  chief  key  to  the  understandinng  of  Russia  past  and  pres- 
ent, far  more  than  any  amount  of  economics  and  politics.  It 
is  the  key  to  the  heart  and  mind  of  Russia." 


ZENE  has  chosen  it 
poetry,  the  other 
"Collected    Poetr 

Iliad." 

■    r.istrriKik 


Christmastime 


New  York 

Imagine  a  white  spruce  so  giant  that  it  towers  almost  seven- 
ty feet  high  and  requires  7.000  lights  and  5,000  gold  spangles 
to  adorn  it,  then  open  your  eyes  in  Rockefeller  Plaza  and  be- 
hold that  vision  right  before  you!  Firs  that  look  aflame  with 
lights  stretch  along  the  center  of  famed  Park  Avenue  in  a  sin- 
gle straight  line  for  three  miles.  The  magic  of  the  holiday  re- 
veals its  handiwork  in  department  store  windows  where  the 
most  unusual  artistic  fantasy  is  on  view  for  more  than  twenty- 
four  consecutive  blocks.  Men  that  months  earlier  pushed  ice 
cream  carts  have  suddenly  been  transformed  into  chestnut 
vendors,  busy  over  their  aromatic,  smoking  wares.  You'll  be- 
lieve there  is  a  Santa  Claus  for  he's  here  on  myriads  of  street 
corners.  Wherever  you  go,  wherever  you  look,  you  find  the 
touch  of  the  wand  of  Christmas.  Even  dozens  of  stories  up, 
high  atop  the  Time-Life  skyscraper,  a  Christmas  tree  appears. 

A  harmony  of  sounds  drifts  ethereally  from  all  corners  of  the 
cty    The   unomamented    notes    of    Medieval    Christmas   music 
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coming  fom  uptown  at  the  Cloisters  is  echoed  far  downtown 
at  Wall  Street's  Trinity  Church  b(y  the  solemn  tone  of  litur- 
gical music  which  is  to  be  heard  throughout — at  St.  Patrick's, 
St.  John  the  Divine  and  many  other  churches.  Their  sounds 
mingle  with  the  sweet  medleys  of  the  Salvation  Army  on  street 
corners  and  the  faint  tinkling  of  music  boxes  in  toy  depart- 
ments in  stores.  Adding  dimension  in  a  joyous  key  are  the 
bright  melodies  of  the  Caroling  Festival  at  the  KLM  ticket 
office  rrom  December  17th — 21st,  climaxed  by  the  well-pitched 
voices   of   choristers   in   outdoi 


speech  of  angels,  then  New  York  must  be  the  heavens'  audi- 
torium, with  the  infinite  number  of  programs  at  Lincoln  Cen- 
ter, Carnegie  Hall,  Town  Hall,  Kaufman  Hall,  the  City  Center, 
the  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music,  and  the  Metropolitan  Opera. 
that  range  from  all-Bach  to  folksinging,  from  The  Nutcracker 
to  The  Messiah. 

Christmas  pageantry  in  New  York  is  so  impressive  that  you 
might  feel  like  Alice  did  peering  through  her  looking  glass.  At 
the  Bronx  Botannical  Gardens,  a  life-size  Nativity  scene  of 
Florentine  figures  and  live  animals  dramatically  recreates  the 
Christmas  story.  In  many  churchyards  outdoor  creches  com- 
memorate the  significance  of  the  holiday.  Twelve  giant  snow- 
men glittering  with  gold,  wearing  top  hats,  bright  scarves  and 
carrying  small  gaily  lighted  Christmas  trees  are  the  eye-filling 
sight  in  the  Channel  Gardens  which  lead  the  way  to  the  most 
spectacular  sight  of  them  all— the  huge  Christmas  tree  in 
Rockefeller  Center.  West  Point  Cadets  serenaded  the  lighting 
of  this  67 -foot  white  giant  in  a  ceremony  at  dusk  last  Thursday 
beneath  branches  that  span  thirty-four  feet,  and  at  twilight  on 
December  18th  and  20th  other  choral  groups  will  perform.  This 
spot  which  will  also  be  the  scene  of  an  ice  skating  pageant  on 
December  20th.  Elsewhere,  glee  clubs  and  church  choirs  will 
serenade  the  lighting  of  the  tree  at  City  Hall  and  in  twenty- 
seven  parks.  For  a  glimpse  into  the  astronauts  world— it's  the 
fascinating  Christmas  sky  show,  "On  a  Midnight  Clear,"  under 
the  great  dome  at  the  Haydcn  Planetarium.  While  looking  into 
the  windows  of  a  bank  it's  quite  a  surprise  to  see  in  the  lobby 
an  ice  skating  performance  as  part  of  a  special  Christmas  show 
with  concerts  of  Christmas  music  by  choristers.  Behind  the 
massive  white  stone  walls  of  the  Coliseum  there  is  a  Christmas 
Circus  and  Holiday  Festival. 

Glittering  towers  are  often  the  setting  for  displays  that  are 
magnificent.  The  Lever  House  welcomes  the  season  with  a 
charming  Christmas  Carousel  revolving  in  its  lobby.  A  few 
blocks  further  down  opulent  Park  Avenue,  tow  groves  of  ever- 
greens with  blinking  lights  are  set  in  the  two  fountains  on  the 
Seagram  Building  Plaza.  The  reception  center  of  the  Time- 
Life  Building  tells  the  Christmas  story  with  illuminated  color 
photos  of  great  painters  and  a  55-foot  reproduction  of  Gozzoli'e 
"The  Journey  of  the  Magi." 

At  Idlewild  Airport,  where  you  may  arrive  if  you  don't  drive, 
a  giant  65-foot  star  shines  down  on  the  Fountain  of  Liberty, 
and  at  Grand  Central  Terminal,  too,  a  lighted  cross  in  the 
windows  of  the  New  York  General  Building  graces  the  city 
;  close,  high  above  the  ex- 
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cited  crowd  in  Times  Square,  all  i 
glowing  ball  atop  Times  Tower  which  1 
New  Year.     Like  having  a  spell  cast  ov 
to  end  New  York  is  enchanted. 

All  the  famed  year-round  attractions  can  be  even  more  ex- 
citing during  this  gala  season.  Theatre  on  and  off-Broadway 
is  in  full  swing  and  the  tops  in  cinema  is  released  at  this  time. 
At  Radio  City  Music  Hall  is  the  lavish  Christmas  stage  show. 
To  many,  opera  and  ballet  are  highlights  of  the  winter  season, 
that  shouldn't  be  missed.  At  Yuletide,  with  restaurants  serv- 
ing traditional  American  holiday  fare  as  well  as  the  favorite 
dishes  of  countries  around  the  world,  you  dine  in  New  York, 
you  don't  just  eat.  You  can  have  a  T-bone  steak  at  $1.19  on 
Broadway,  or  something  more  expensive  at  the  Four  Seasons. 
II  out  to  feature  the  biggest  names 
spectacular  floor  shows,  and  the 
cleverest  reviews.  This  is  a  time  of  the  greatest  variety  in 
sports — there  is  professional  and  college  basketball,  hockey, 
boxing,  football,  and  for  the  active  sportsman  there  is  ice  skat- 
ing both  indoors  and  out.  Special  Christmas  shows  are  pro- 
duced for  TV  and  free  tickets  are  available  at  the  New  York 
Convention  and  Visitors  Bureau.  Museums  present  an  endless 
variety  of  exhibits  and  special  showings.  New  York's  2500 
places  of  worship  offer  opportunity  in  infinite  variety  of  ways 
to  celebrate  this  holy  season. 

Songs  have  been  sung,  odes  have  been  written,  to  cities  in 
their  seasons,  but  the  legend  that  is  New  York  at  Christmas  is 
every  bit  true.  In  the  midst  of  towering  concrete,  steel  and 
glass,  there  unfolds  a  fanciful  world  of  brightly  clad  snowmen 
and  red-suited  Santas,  everygreen  and  spruce,  lights  twinkling 
gaily,  bells  chiming  joyously  .  .  .  and  millions  of  people  with 
a  feeling  of  mutual  excitement  over  something  wonderful  about 
to  happen.  The  city  in  all  its  holiday  splendor  has  a  dazzling 
effect  on  one's  sense  of  reality,  and  Gotham  becomes  every- 
body's wonderland. 


THE  SEWANEE  PURPLE 
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Leticia:  Foreign  Aid  That  Works 


At  a  time  when  our  foreign  aid  program  has  receive 
criticism  for  waste  and  incfficiencrj,  here  is  an  exa 
where  international  cooperation  has  paid  off..  The  i 
Leticia  demonstrates  that  aid  is  a  two-way  street. 


Leticia  is  a  slum,  one  of  the  bamadas  outside  of  Lima.  It 
is  ten  thousand  people  living  in  mud  huts,  shanties,  shacks, 
and  caves  carved  from  the  uncongenial  shopes  of  Mt.  St.  Cris- 
tobal. You  can  see  Ml.  St.  Cristobal  from  the  window  of  your 
room  in  the  lush  Hotel  Crillon.  It  rises  moodily  in  the  distance, 
and  there  is  a  cross  at  its  summit.  You  wouldn't  know  that 
the  tiny  dab  of  pink  is  the  church  of  a  community  of  people, 
or  that  the  smudge  of  blue  is  their  school. 

Pages  of  ber  old  story  ore  still  readable— the  dirt;  the  bare 
feet;  the  sores;  the  grim,  ill-smelling  pathways;  the  despair  of 
a  generation  of  all  but  forgotten  people  whose  fathers  were 
driven   by   acts   of   both   Cod   and   man   from   the   uplands   to 
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hover  by  the  table  of  Lima  and  take  its  crumbs.  But  Leticia 
has  a  church  and  a  school  and  a  new  story  now.  She  may 
be  without  water,  sanitation,  power,  or  fuel;  but  she  is  not 
without  hope. 

Still  it  won't  do  to  review  the  new  story  of  Leticia  unless 
the  reader  is  prepared  to  accept  the  dissolution  of  a  few  mis- 
conceptions; that  helping  people  makes  them  lazy  and  cyni- 
cal; that  nothing  the  United  States  does  is  ever  appreciated; 
the  legend  that  U.  S.  business  interests  abroad  are  a  universal 


discredit;  and  finally  the  idea  that  our  agricultural  abundance 
is  a  tragedy. 

I  have  a  letter  from  Leticia's  School  Board  (Patronato  de  la 
Escuela).  It  is  typed  with  an  old  ribbon,  has  some  mistakes  in 
it,  and  is  covered  gaily  with  official  seals  and  stamps  It  says 
some  mighty  kind  things,  including  this;  "Thanks  to  your  no- 
ble North  American  nation,  we  have  cause  to  hope  a  little  each 
day."  Why  would  a  tight-lipped  descendant  of  the  Incas  say 
such  a  thing?  We  have  done  very  little  compared  to  what  he 
and  his  neighbors  have  done  for  themselves. 

They  have  built  a  new  school  lunchroom  and  kitchen. 
Nights,  Sundays,  and  holidays  they  gave  to  the  work  and  built 
it  brick  by  brick.  A  political  party,  seeking  to  capitalize  on 
the  spirit  of  these  people,  offered  $5,000  to  complete  the  job 
if  it  could  name  it  and  hold  its  meetings  there — five  thousand 
dollars  to  men  and  women  whose  average  family  wage  is  less 
than  thirty  cents  a  day— with  water  at  five  cents  a  gallon  if 
little  Mario  doesn't  fall  and  .spill  it  on  his  way  up  the  moun- 

They  turned  it  down.  This  was  to  be  for  children,  not  for 
politicians  A  big  man  from  town  offered  the  use  of  a  bull- 
dozer to  cut  the  foundation  in  the  steep  mountainside — a  day's 
work  for  a  bulldozer.  No,  this  is  our  work,  said  the  citizens  of 
Leticia. 

For  weeks  they  worked,  loosening  rocks  of  boulder-size, 
lighting  fires  under  the  rocks  to  burn  all  night,  and  pouring 
cold  water  on  them  in  the  morning  to  crack  them.  The  pieces 
were  used  in  the  walls  or  buried  in  the  floor.  Then  bricks  and 
cement  were  needed.  They  would  cost  money.  So  the  people 
of  Leticia  held  a  meeting  and  unanimously  voted  to  tax  them- 
selves twenty  soles  (70  cents)  a  month  for  the  purchase  of 
building  materials. 

Since  my  last  visit  in  October,  they  have  added  a  roof  and 
installed  the  kitchen  equipment.  They  have  dedicated  the  new 
lunchroom,  and  they  arc  using  it  And  they  thank  us.  Why-1 
Because  we  gave  a  little  food  to  their  children. 

A  year  or  so  ago  the  Great  Flams  Wheat  Association,  in  co- 
operation with  the  United  States  Food  for  Peace  program, 
initiated  a  modest  school-lunch  project  in  Leticia's  little 
school.  They  provided  the  some  three-hundred  children  with 
milk  and  cooked  bulgur  wheat— a  form  of  wheat  that,  unlike 
flour,  need  not  be  baked,  but  can  be  cooked  or  fried  into  .1 
tasty  gruel. 

But  if  you  were  to  have  seen  the  Great  Plains  representa- 
tives working  with  the  happy  teachers  in  preparing  the  food, 
you  would  have  thought  of  them  more  as  missionaries  than 
businessmen  Their  humor  and  gentleness  will  never  be  for- 
gotten by  the  people  of  Leticia.  Nor  will  their  names — Jack 
Smith,  of  Oregon;  Harlan  Parkinson,  of  Colorado,  and  the 
nutritionist,  Miss  Lucy  Montoya,  a  wonderfully  calm  and  cap- 
able young  woman  from  Colombia. 


from  doorways  and  house  tops.  She  taught  the  mothers  how 
to  mix  the  milk,  and  both  mothers  and  children  learned  how 
important  it  was  to  wash  carefully  before  eating.  She  was 
the  angel  of  Leticia 

It  was  the  sight  of  such  friends,  and  of  the  food  coming  up 
the  hill — the  pots,  the  steam,  the  good  cooking,  the  exciting 
crowding  of  the  children — it  was  this  sight  that  changed  the 
face  of  Leticia,  that  made  her  people  want  to  act,  to  work,  to 
build,  even  to  save  They  suggested  a  new  and  better  place  to 
prepare  and  serve  the  food.  Great  Plains  then  offered  hot 
meals  to  those  who  would  work  on  such  a  building.  There 
was  never  a  shortage  of  workers. 

But  something  else  was  built  in  Leticia,  something  of  the 
spirit.  The  parents  of  many  of  the  children  were  unwed;  they 
wished  to  marry.  Now  that  their  children  could  eat,  they 
should  also  have  dignidad.  And  it  was  no  little  honor  for  me 
to  be  asked  one  day  to  be  padrino,  best  man,  in  a  number  of 
weddings,  too  many  for  the  tiny  pink  church  The  old  Padre 
who  had  come  up  from  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  had 
"been  trying  to  marry  these  good  people  for  years."  stood  out- 
side the  church  door  and  blessed  the  couples  one  by  one,  while 
their  children  and  sometimes  their  grandchildren  looked  on  in 
wonder  and  delight.  The  flowers  shook  in  the  trembling  fingers 
of  the  reverent  brides.  The  bridegrooms  were  silent  and 
tense.  In  truth,  as  these  solemn  couples  clasped  their  work- 
weary  brown  hands  and  knelt  down,  a  whole  community  was 
consecrated. 

If  it  was  a  little  food  for  their  children  that  had  done  this 
for  them,  then  I  could  not  be  ashamed  of  the  so-called  "sur- 
plus" of  ours  that  made  it  possible.  With  our  sister  republics, 
wc  are  engaged  in  a  great  program  of  development  which  is 
called  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  If  the  Alliance  means  any- 
thing, it  means  projects  like  this  where  the  spirit  of  aid  meets 
the  spirit  of  self-help,  and  where  the  work  means  not  only 
a  higher  standard  of  living  but  a  reason  for  living. 

The  current  period  is  described  as  the  "revolution  of  rising 
expectations."  In  such  a  time  we  should  not  forget  that  the 
priority  expectation  of  a  hungry  man  or  community  is  for 
food.  This  is  why  we  should  be  both  proud  and  grateful  for 
our  food  abundance  as  well  as  confident  of  the  part  it  can  play 
in  our  aid  programs. 

We  should  be  grateful  for  the  dedicated  part  played  in  this 
good  work  by  religious  and  other  charitable  voluntary  organi- 
zations as  well  as  by  enbghtened  business  groups.  It  is  well 
to  bear  in  mind  that  when  you  help  a  child,  you  are  thanked 
many  times  over — by  the  child,  his  parents,  family  and  friends. 
in  short  by  the  very  community  in  which  that  child  must  some 
day  take  his  place  of  leadership. 

Food  for  the  hungry  is  a  kind  of  aid  that  reaches  the  need- 
iest and  brings  to  them  not  dependence  but  independence,  not 
indolence  but  energy,  not  hatred  but  gratitude.  This  is  the 
lesson  of  Leticia. 


Letter  from  Paris 


There  are  at  least  three  buildings  in  the  world  which  arc  m> 
well-known  that  they  do  not  have  to  be  sought  after  or  iden- 
tified by  signs  in  order  to  be  recognized.  These  are  the  Empire 
State  Budding,  the  Taj  Mahal,  and  the  Cathedral  Notre  Dame. 

It  was  the  third  of  these  with  which  I  found  myself  con- 
fronted while  wandering  about  Paris.  Notre  Dame  is  located 
on  the  fie  de  la  Cue.  the  original  city  of  Paris,  which  was  but 
a  short  walk  from  my  hotel  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine. 

After  admiring  the  majestic  facade  for  several  minutes  I 
went  inside.     My   thoughts   and   reflections   varied.     I   turned 


Around  all  big  tourist  attractions  there  are  the  usual  col- 
lection of  souvenir  vendors.  This  is  no  less  true  for  Notre 
Dame  as  it  is  for  less  sacred  places.  As  I  was  passing  through 
the  outer  gates  a  man  shoved  some  post  cards  of  the  cathedral 
under  my  nose.  I  said,  "Non,  merci,"  and  continued  my  step. 
Then  with  a  quick  motion  of  the  hand,  he  look  away  the  top 
cards  and  revealed  underneath  the  cards  for  which  Paris  has 
a  certain  notoriety.  I  said  non  merci  again  and  went  on  my 
way,  thinking  about  these  crazy  Parisians. 

An  old  high  school  classmate  of  mine  who  is  now  studying 
at  the  Sorbonne  suggested  that  we  eat  a  picnic  lunch  at  the 
Tour  Eiffel.  By  arrangement  I  met  her  that  noon  under  the 
tower  and  we  went  to  eat  in  a  nearby  park.  After  the  meal 
we  made  the  ascent 

There  are  three  levels  which  arc  accessible  to  the  public  The 
highest  costs  one  dollar.  The  medium  range  costs  sixty  cents 
and  1  think  the  charge  for  the  lowest  level  is  thirty  cents.  We 
took  the  medium  level  which  affords  a  magnificent  panorama  of 
the  city.  In  the  distance  we  saw  the  Cathedrals  Saere  Coeur 
and  Notre  Dame.  At  the  foot  of  the  Tour  Eiffel  is  the  Champs 
de  Mars  which  stretches  out  in  an  oblong  fashion,  strapping 
when  it  reaches  the  Ecoie  Mititaire   (founded  by  Napoleon). 

My  companion  remarked  (in  what  is  probably  the  general 
European  attitude),  '"Why  would  anyone  want  to  pay  more  and 
go  to  the  top  when  this  gives  a  more  than  adequate  view?"  I 
answered,  "Because  it  can  be  done.  Most  Americans  would  go 
all  the  way  up."  After  a  pause  she  said,  "Yes.  If  I  had  been 
with  my  father  we  would  have  gone  up." 

An  interesting  discovery   was  a  little  restaurant  located  on 
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an  obscure  side  street.  It  had  a  soft  atmosphere  with  candle 
lights,  red  table  cloths,  and  service  on  both  the  main  floor  and 
in  the  cellar.  We  enjoyed  there  some  fondu  bourguignonne 
and  twi  rose.  The  fondue  consists  of  a  platter  of  bite-sized 
chunks  of  raw  steak  which  one  cooks  by  dunking  into  a  con- 
tainer of  cooking  oil  heated  over  a  small  open  fire.  After  being 
cooked  in  this  manner  the  meat  may  be  flavored  with  a  num- 
ber of  sauces,  each  of  which  gives  a  delciously  different  taste 

One  of  the  livelier  sections  of  town  is  Pigalle.  Here  well- 
dressed  doormen  stand  out  in  front  of  night  spots  and  bid  pass- 
ersby  to  come  in  for  the  show.  Here,  too,  is  one  of  Paris'  high- 
ly publicized  products,  the  prostitute. 

I  saw  standing  in  one  doorway  a  young  girl  with  long  hair 
and  a  rather  plain  face.  She  was  wearing  a  striped  sweater 
and  slacks.  Her  hands  were  clasped  in  front  of  her  as  she  held 
her  pockctbuok.  She  was  singing  some  rhythmic  tune  to  which 
she  bounced  up  and  down  on  her  tiptoes.  Her  mind  seemed 
to  be  so  far  away  from  these  streets as  perhaps  it  was. 

Another  door  provided  another  shadowy  background  for 
someone  else.  This  one  seemed  fairly  attractive  with  her  dark 
hair  and  smoolh  complexion.  Particularly  interesting  were 
her  deepset  eyes  which  at  one  extended  moment  met  mine. 
Perhaps  you  can  remember  looking  into  someone's  eyes  for  an 
instant — an  instant  long  enough  to  realize  that  thoughts  have 
passed  through  both  of  your  minds. 

Paris  has  many  little  cabarets  which  have  a  maximum  of 
ambiance  for  a  minimum  of  price.  Such  was  a  place,  appropri- 
ately called  the  Lalin  Cabaret,  to  which  we  went  one  night. 
As  we  were  sitting  down  this  cu'c  little  waitress,  wearing  ski 
pants  and  a  sweater,  came  over  She  handed  us  the  menu  and 
we  studied  it.  I  happened  to  glance  up  to  see  her,  with  this 
impish  smile  on  her  face,  looking  back  and  forth  at  our  ex- 
pressions. 

Later  on  a  crowd  of  people  entered,  speaking  a  multitude  of 
different  tongues  Apparently,  they  were  a  part  of  some  tour. 
After  they  had  become  seated  the  entertainment  started.  A 
short  fat  fellow  with  ruddy  cheeks  began  banging  away  at 
the  piano.    He  wore  a  grey  derby  and  had  an  improbable  red 


scarf  wrapped  around  his  neck  and  falling  the  length  to  the 
floor.  His  boisterous  voice  was  followed  by  the  soft  melody 
of  a  young  girl  with  long  blonde  hair  singing  folk  songs.  She 
was  well  worth  hearing  but  that  which  came  after  her  was  a 
little  strange.  Our  waitress  began  dancing  with  a  short,  stocky 
boy.  He  wore  blue  jeans  and  a  polo  shirt  which  hugged  his 
body.  They  danced  in  a  light,  marionette  fashion.  Then,  an- 
other girl  joined   them  so  that  he  was  dancing  with   both  at 

Across  the  room  from  me  sat  this  middle-aged  gentleman 
with  very  definite  Germanic  features.  He  held  his  drink  raised 
in  his  hands  while  his  misty  eyes  fell  upon  the  performers.  His 
wife  was  more  conlent  to  follow  the  choreography  as  she  kept 
mental  pace  with  the  foot  movement. 

Presently,  the  group  started  leaving.  One  fellow  who  had 
been  sitting  near  us  and  who  had  been  using  his  proximity 
throughout  the  evening  to  toss  us  a  few  inquisitive  glances 
started  to  pass  by.  He  was  tall  but  lean,  had  his  hair  parted 
down  the  middle,  and  wore  rimless  glasses.  He  gave  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  type  of  man  who  probably  ran  the  corner  drug 
store  of  the  1920s.  As  he  was  leaving  I  waved  good-bye.  He 
ihen  came  over  to  ask  if  we  spoke  Engbsh.  The  answer  being 
yes,  he  said,  "Would  you  like  for  me  to  buy  you  a  drink9— 
will  you  permit  me  to?"  So.  he  gave  us  a  five  franc  piece  which 
has  the  same  general  weight,  shape,  and  value  as  the  Ameri- 
can silver  dollar.     The  coin  has  been  saved  ; 


Much  later  on,  towards  4:30  in  the  morning,  I  watched  the 
bustle  of  activity  as  the  people  were  setting  up  their  market 
place  Rows  and  rows  of  trucks  heavily  laden  with  produce 
from  the  country  filled  the  strees.  Men  rode  little  carts  around 
as  they  carried  crates  of  food  from  one  place  to  another.  There 
was  enough  of  this  early  morning  activity  that  I  was  unable 
to  see  it  all  in  the  fifteen  minutes  I  walked  about  before  re- 
tiring for  the  night. 

Paris  is  a  fascinating  place  where  each  turn  of  a  corner  re- 
veals new  and  different  activity.  Perhaps  this  is  not  surpris- 
ing for  it  is  in  Paris  that  all  man  has  evei  attempted  has  been 
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SM  A  Shows  Military  Might  in  First 
Snowball  Fight  of  Early  Season 


SewaneeCagersFall 


The-    Se> 


Thursday,  Dec.  6,  witnessed  a  snow- 
ball battle  of  epic  proportions  between 
the  SMA  cadets  and  a  band  of  Sewa- 
nee guerillas.  Military  observers  placed 
the  struggle  in  a  class  with  Bull  Run 
or  Bunker  Hill. 

The  hostilities  began  when  several 
trouble -seeking  loiterers  began  lobbing 
snowballs  into  the  orderly  ranks  of  the 
cadets  as  they  formed  up  on  South 
Carolina  Ave.  The  SMAers  showed  ad- 
mirable restraint  until  a  well-aimed 
missile  splattered  on  their  beloved  pla- 
toon commander.  At  this  point,  the 
cadets  broke  ranks  and  chased  the 
cowardly  collegians  into  the  Chapel 
yard  and  Quadrangle.  Science  Hall 
gimps,  led  by  Joel  Price  and  Howard 
Cockrill,  seeing  that  their  hallowed  hall 
was  in  peril,  fled  from  their  labs  to 
the  rooftops  where  they  successfully 
defended  the  building.  Cockrill  scored 
several  direct  hits  despite  being  hind- 
ered by  having  a  beaker  in  one  hand 
and  a  tube  in  the  other.  Price  failed 
lo  hit  any  of  the  attackers,  but  he  did 


Thirteen  Picked 
To  Who's  Who 
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WALLACE  PINKLEY  from  Hunting- 
don, Term,  was  co-captain  of  the  foot- 
ball team,  and  an  outstanding  athlete. 
He  is  a  member  of  ODK,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  OG,  and  is  in  a  ribbon  so- 
ciety. Wally  majors  in  Business  and 
Economics. 

WEBB  WALLACE,  PDT  from  Dallas. 
is  president  of  his  fraternity  and  of  Pi 
Sigma  Alpha.  He  is  a  member  of 
Blue  Key  and  ODK,  and  serves  on  the 
Discipline  Committee.  Webb  is  a  po- 
litical science  major. 

TOM  WISE,  PGD  from  Houston,  is 
president  of  ODK  and  president  of  his 
fraternity.  He's  head  of  the  "S"  Club, 
and  a  Blue  Key  and  ribbon  society 
member.  Political  science  is  Tom's  ma- 


ige  to  jolt  Dr.  Guenther  whom  he 
mistook  for  a  run-away  Martian. 

The  scene  of  battle  then  shifted  to 
the  area  of  the  Supply  Store  where 
the  cadets  again  displayed  their  mili- 
tary prowess  by  easily  brushing  off  the 
sneak    attacks   of   the    University   stu- 

As  dusk  fell,  the  battle  ended  with 
both  sides  claiming  victory.  The  uni- 
versity troops  pointed  to  the  fact  that 


the  cadets  had  been  driven  back  tc 
SMA,  but  this  is  superfluous,  as  they 
were  going  that  way  in  the  first  place. 
Most  correspondents  on  the  front 
awarded  the  victory  to  the  courageous 
SMAers  who,  having  the  advantage  of 
numbers  and  training  in  military  tact- 
ics, had  little  trouble  disposing  of  their 
cowardly  assailants. 
A  rematch  is  scheduled  for  this  Sun- 


Volleyball  Season  Closes 
ATO's  Betas  Tie  for  Lead 


Beta  Theta  Pi  pulled  off  the  choice 
upset  of  1962  intramurals  Tuesday 
when  its  spunky  volleyball  squad 
knocked  off  the  previously  unbeaten 
ATOs  2-1.  Jim  Rolling,  M.  L.  Agnew, 
and  John  Buss  led  the  way  to  the 
come-from-behind  triumph.  After  the 
Taus  had  taken  the  first  game  in  a 
drawn  out  manner,  BTP  rallied  to 
snare  game  two  rather  easily.  But  with 
steady  Frank  Robinson  supplying  arch- 
ing setups  for  Ed  Hatch  and  Bill  Stir- 
ling, the  ATOs  forged  ahead  in  the  de- 
cisive third  tilt  11-7  and  the  onlooking 
KAs  let  their  hopes  for  a  Beta  win 
(meaning  a  KA-ATO  play-off  for  first), 
dwindle.  However,  the  B-men  myster- 
iously surged  back  to  knot  the  score 
at  13-all.  Agnew  then  got  added 
point  with  a  hard  spike  which  Ed  Ell- 
zey  couldn't  handle  and  Rolling  wrap- 
ped up  victory  by  losing  a  diagonal 
sideline  shot  in  the  midst  of  some 
scrambling  Taus.  This  move  sent  jubi- 
lant KAs  swarming  onto  the  floor  with 
offers  of  refreshments  for  all.  Never- 
theless the  Betas  couldn't  enjoy  their 
conquest  completely,  knowing  they  had 
been  deprived  of  a  playoff  spot  last 
Tuesday  when  they  absorbed  a  set- 
back from  an  inspired  bunch  of  Phi 
Gams.  The  Fijis  closed  out  the  sea- 
son with  six  straight  wins  and  emerged 
in  a  tie  for  fourth  with  the  Delts.  Both 
teams  were  8-3.  Playoffs  for  positions  | 
1-2  and  4-5  were  yesterday. 


crop  will  be  announced 

after 

Christ- 

Final  standings: 

-2   ATO,   KA 

10-1 

3  BTP 

9-2 

4-5  DTD.  PGD 

8-3 

6-7  KS,  Independents 

5-G 

S  PDT 

4-7 

9  SN 

3-8 

10-11  LCA,  Theologs 

2-9 

12  SAE 

0-11 

(13)   Faculty 

3-4 

Last  results: 

Dec.  3:   Theologs  d.  PDT;  ATO  d.  KS 

PGD  d.  Fac 

Dec.  4:      KA  d.  DTD; 

PGI 

d.  BTP 

Ind.  d.   LCA 

Dec.  5:   DTD  d.  SN;  PGD  d. 

SAE; 

basketball  team  was  age  than  Kessinger,  had  twenty-eight 
after  two  more  points  on  thirteen  for  twenty- three 
from  the  field  and  two  free  throws. 
He  and  John  Smith  accounted  for  fifty 
one  of  Sewanee's  sixty-four  points.  The 
Tigers  gave  Ole  Miss  a  battle,  but  when 
Fitzsimons  fouled  out  early  in  the  sec- 
ond half  and  then  Smith  was  hurt,  they 
just  didn't  have  enough. 

Union  simply  hit  the  basket  too  of- 
ten for  the  Tigers  and  Sewanee  was 
never  really  in  the  game.  It  was  19- 
10  midway  through  the  first  half  and 
it  got  worse  as  the  evening  wore  on. 
The  closest  they  were  to  get  was  25- 
18  with  about  seven  minutes  to  go  in 
the  half.  The  halftime  score  was  37- 
had  played  the    24- 

The  second  half  was  again  all  Union- 
After  it  was  half  over  Union  never  led 
by  less  than  20  points  except  for  a  short 
stretch  where  the  Tigers  cut  it  to  63-49. 

Bob  Pavelonis  with  25  and  Sonny 
Hawkinson  with  19  paced  Union.  The 
two  bright  spots  for  Sewanee  were  re- 
bounding, where  they  were  able  to  gain 
the  edge  for  the  first  time  in  three 
games  though  Union  waa  a  much  taller 
team,  and  the  play  of  freshman  guard 
Bob  Swisher,  who  led  the  Tigers  with 
fourteen  points.  Mit  Fitzsimons  had 
thirteen  and  Jim  Dickson  eleven.  They 
were  also  the  leading  rebounders. 

The  Tigers,  with  Smith  still  hurt, 
were  no  match  for  the  torrid  shooters 
from  Union.  They  hit  35  of  72  for  49 
per  cent  from  the  field.  Sewanee 
matched  this  in  the  second  half,  but  by 
then  it  was  too  late. 

After  hosting  Huntingdon  last  Tues- 
day, the  Tigers  travel  to  Knoxville 
Saturday  to  take  on  their  second 
Southeastern  Conference  opponent, 
Tennessee.  This  is  their  final  game  be- 
fore Christmas. 


games  last  week.  First  they  gave  Ole 
Miss  of  the  SEC  a  scare  before  going 
down  78-64,  and  they  then  fell  before 
a  torrid  shooting  team  from  Union  Uni- 
versity in  their  home  opener. 

The  Ole  Miss  game  was  the  Tigers' 
best  performance  of  the  year.  Sensing 
the  opportunity  to  beat  an  EEC  team, 
they  jumped  out  to  an  early  lead  and 
maintained  it  for  ten  minutes  in  a  close 
battle.  But  trailing  22-20,  Ole  Miss 
suddenly  got  hot  and  scored  twelve 
straight  points  to  pull  ahead  32-22. 
They  maintained  this  lead  for  the  rest 
of  the  half.  Except  for  those  four 
less  minutes,  the  Tigei 
Rebels  even  and  they 

Tie.  Guard  Donnie  Kessinger  hnd 
eady  scored  18  points  for  Ole  Miss. 
on  field  goals.  The  halftime  score 
isa  42-32.  Joe  Drayton  had  fourteen 
for  Sewanee  at  this  point  and  John 
Smith  had  ten. 

The  Tigers  began  to  cut  away  at  the 
lead  in  the  second  half,  and  with  about 
linutes  to  go  they  trailed  only  51- 
47.  Floor  mistakes  had  prevented  them 
being  in  a  better  position.  With 
.  minutes  to  go  the  Rebs  were  in 
62-55,  mainly  on  the  strength  of 
nger's  fabulous  outside  shooting 
and  Sewanee's  chances  were  dealt  the 
fatal  blow  when  John  Smith  turned  his 
i  and  was  unable  to  continue.  He 
had  twenty-three  points  and  twelve  re- 
inds  at  the  time  and  had  turned  in 
tirling  performance.  From  here  on 
the  Rebels  pulled  away. 

Donnie  Kessinger  hit  seventeen  of 
thirty-four  shots  from  the  floor  and 
wound  up  with  37  points.  Their  other 
guard  Mel  Edmonds  had  fourteen.  Joe 
Drayton,  hitting  for  a  better  percent- 
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KS  d.  Fac. 
Dec.  6:  KA  d.  BTP;  ATO  d.  LCA;  Ind. 

d.  PDT 
Dec.  7:  PGD  d.  Theo.;  DTD  d.  KS; 

Fac.  d.  SN 
Dec.  8:  BTP  d.  SN;  KA  d.  SAE;  PDT 

d.  LCA 
Dec.  9,  aft:  ATO  d.  DTD;  PGD  d.  Ind. 

Fac-   d.  PDT 
Dec.  9,  eve.:  KA  d.  Theo;  SN  d.  SAE; 

BTP  d.  KS 
Dec.  10:  DTD  d.  LCA;  PGD  d.  PDT 

BTP  d.  ATO 
Dec.  11:  KA  d.  SN  (?)  LCA  d.  SAE 

(?)  Theo.  d.  Fac  (?) 
Significant  results  are  in  italics 
December   llth's   "results"   are 
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idio  Station  WLW 
of  the  most  powerful  in  the  na- 
will  play  the  Sewanee  Christ- 
program    (a  tape  made  of  the 
ous  choral  units)  on  Dec.  21  at 
9:05  p.m.  Thirty-five  other  station; 
around    the   country   have   also   re- 
quested it,  to  date.     Last  year  thr 
total  was  forty-six. 


TUBBY'S 
Bar-B-Q 
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PURPLE  SNOW  QUEEN 


Sewanee  Tankers  Take 
Opener  and  Second  Meet 


The  Tiger  Swimmers  opened  their 
ason  with  a  bang  last  weekend,  post- 
ig  victories  over  University  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Louisville  University.  Se- 
well  at  both  meets,  that 
Coach  Bitondo  was  forced  to  swim 
many  men  as  exhibition  in  order  to 
hold  the  score  down. 

The  medley  relay  team  of  Flach- 
mann,  McCaughn,  Thames,  and  Sherer 
easily  won  their  event  in  both  meets. 
Sprinter  Nevin  Patton,  last  year's  high 
point  man,  won  the  50  yard  freestyle  in 
both  meets.  Distance  men  Darst  and 
Sutton  split  honors  on  the  200  free, 
Darst  winning  at  Kentucky  and  Sutton 
winning  at  Louisville.  The  team  cap- 
tain, Robert  Alstein,  swam  to  a  new 
Sewanee  record  in  the  individual  med- 
ley, 2:31.3,  at  Kentucky.  Bob  also  won 
this  event  at  Louisville,  George  Lewis 
(conch  shell)  finishing  third.  Senior 
Ron  Zodin  twisted  and  flipped  his  way 
n  the  dive  at  both  meets. 
Patton  won  the  100  yard 
Kentucky,  closely  followed  by 
Rusty  Ingle.  Freshman  Al  Sherer 
splashed  to  victory  in  the  100  at  Louis- 
lie,  Patton  finishing  second.  S.  A.  K. 
stance  man  Dave  Sutton  swam  to  two 


wins  in  the  gruelling  500  yard  free. 
Senior  Buddy  Wimer  put  in  a  good 
enough  effort  at  Kentucky  to  win  the 
200  yard  backstroke.  Bob  Allstein  won 
this  event  at  Louisville,  Wimer  finish- 
ing third.  Sophomore  Jim  Thames 
easily  won  the  200  butterfly  at  Ken- 
tucky and  swam  exhibition  at  Louis- 
ville, freshman  Randy  Earle  finishing 
second.  Earle  also  earned  a  third  in  this 
event  at  Kentucky.  Freshman  John 
Griswold  did  not  finish  this  event  ei- 
ther time. 

Senior  captain  George  Lewis  and 
sophomore  Mark  McCaughn  held  up 
the  honors  in  the  200  yard  breaststroke 
event.  Sewanee  swam  the  freestyle  re- 
lay team  exhibition  in  both  meets. 
Swimming  the  relay  at  Kentucky  were 
Sutton,  Thames,  Patton,  and  Sherer;  at 
Louisville,  Darst,  Flachmann,  Thames, 
and  Ingle. 

Sewanee's  next  meet  is  with  Emory 
University,  January  11,  at  Emory.  The 
next  home  meet  is  with  Georgia  Tech, 
January  19.  It  is  hoped  that  this  year's 
team,  under  the  leadership  of  captains 
Lewis  and  Flachmann,  will  be  one  of 
the  best  in  Sewanee's  history. 


THE  SEWANEE  PURPLE 


Crotlus  anil  Crcsst&a 


ZAN  FURTWANGLER 


The  Purple  Masque  of  the  University  of  the  South  presented 
William  Shakespeare's  The  History  of  Troilus  and  Cressida  in 
Guerry  Hall  on  December  6,  7,  and  8.  The  play  takes  place  in 
the  eighth  year  of  the  seige  of  Troy.  Hector  is  trying  to  per- 
suade the  Trojans  to  return  Helen  to  the  Greeks,  but  Paris 
and  Troilus  argue  against  this.  They  all  decide  it  is  better  to 
maintain  honor  and  glory  by  fighting.  Hector  offers  a  single 
combat  with  any  Greek  who  will  fight. 

Aeneas  brings  the  challenge  to  the  Greek  camp.  The  Greeks 
accept,  choosing  the  dull-witted  Ajax  in  place  of  Achilles  the 
normal  choice.  Achilles,  it  seems,  has  been  underminding  the 
morale  of  the  Greek  forces  by  remaining  in  his  tent  most  of 
the  time,  enjoying  himself. 

Meanwhile  at  Troy,  Troilus  is  wooing  a  beautiful  young 
Trojan  girl,  named  Cressida.  Cressida's  uncle,  Pandarus,  is 
busily  engaged  in  trying  to  make  the  match  between  the  two 
lovers.  Finally  they  pledge  undying  love;  but  only  to  have 
Cressida  wisked  off  to  the  Greek  camp — her  father,  Calchas, 
has  traded  her  for  a  Trojan  prisoner. 

A  great  battle  ensues  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Trojans. 
Hector  is  treacherously  killed  by  Achilles  after  the  duel  be- 
tween Ajax  and  Hector  was  undecided.  Aeneas  leads  the  sor- 
rowful Greeks  home;  Troilus  remains  to  deliver  a  cry  of  de- 
fiance against  the  Greeks  and  the  gods. 

In  criticizing  this  play  it  is  the  aim  of  this  reviewer  to  offer 
constructive  criticism,  as  should  be  the  aim  of  all  re- 
viewers. The  reviewer  must  first  take  into  consideration  what 
the  potential  of  the  production  is.  To  criticize  a  college  pro- 
duction as  a  Broadway  play  would  be  criticized  is  as  stupid 
and  unfair  as  to  compare  Von  Clibum's  piano  playing  with 
someone  who  plays  for  his  own  enjoyment.  In  the  case  of  a 
college  production  not  too  much  can  be  asked  or  expected.  But 
Ihere  is  one  thing  that  is  expected  and  that  is  entertainment. 
This  is  true  as  long  as  the  play  is  to  be  performed  before  an 
audience.  The  one  way  for  a  play  to  be  entertaining  is  to 
have  it  believable.  Unfortunately,  this  Purple  Masque  produc- 
tion was  not  believable  because  the  most  basic  fundamentals 
of  drama  were  ignored. 

There  were  only  eight  really  convincing  actors  in  the  whole 
cast  of  27.  But  onljy  eight  are  not  enough  to  pull  a  play  the 
size  of  Troiius  and  Cressida  together.  The  undisputedly  great 
performance  of  the  production  came  from  Charles  Hoover  as 
Pandarus.  Every  movement,  every  vocal  inflection,  and  every 
word  he  spoke  had  its  meaning  and  most  importantly  of  all 
Hoover  made  these  things  have  meaning  for  the  audience.  His 
characterization  was  superb  and  his  flair  for  comedy  magnifi- 
cent. His  performance  was  the  best  he  has  done  so  far. 

Paul  Neville's  Thersites  was  one  of  the  most  convincing  per- 
sonalities  of  the  play.   Neville's   imaginative   performance   was 
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excellent.  Ken  Martin  (Achilles)  displayed  an  authoritative 
air  and  a  knack  for  theatrical  effects  that  made  his  part  to- 
tally believable.  Robert  Weston's  Agamemnon  and  Barbara 
Tinnis's  Cassandra  were  both  good  and  convining. 

Alice  Brooke's  acting  has  greatly  improved  over  last  year. 
Her  Cressida  was  not  only  creditable,  but  also  a  carefully  de- 
livered performance. 

Mike  Napier's  Nestor  was  credible  and  entertaining.  Bob 
Black's  Priam  was  believable  for  the  simple  reason  that 
he  phrased  his  lines  properly  and  they  sounded  like  they  were 
normal,  everyday  speech. 

The  Hector  of  Ross  Marbury  was  effected  and  unimaginative. 
Marbury  never  once  played  with  the  other  actors  on  stage. 
Bill  Stirling  (Troilus)  was  self-conscious.  W.  Phillips  Brooke 
(Aeneas)  and  Bill  Baker  (Ulysses)  both  spoke  unnaturally 
and  without  phrasing  their  lines.  The  other  actors,  on  a  whole 
could  not  be  understood  the  majority  of  the  time  because  they 
either  mumbled  or  slurred  their  dialogue  so  much  that  many 
of  the  crucially  important  lines  i 
was  difficult  to  follow  the  plot. 

But  perhaps  the  most  glaring  ei 
tion  on  a  whole  was  the  lack  o 
drama — playing  for  a  clir 
a  climax — the  building  t 
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i  and  produc- 


If  a  play  moves  along  on  a  level  of  action,  the  audience  will 
soon  find  its  mind  somewhere  else. 

The  play  on  a  whole  moved  at  a  snail's  pace  for  three  hours. 
Why?  First,  there  were  no  climaxes.  Second,  every  scene  was 
played  at  the  same  speed — slow — whether  it  was  comic  or  dra- 
matic. Thirdly,  the  staging  was  such  that  any  time  dramatic 
unity  was  established  and  the  audience  was  participating  in 
what  was  going  on  on  stage,  it  was  immediately  destroyed  the 
long  wait  between  the  end  of  one  scene  and  the  beginning  of 
another.  During  this  lull  in  action  the  audience  lost  its  con- 
tact with  the  happenings  on  stage.  They  had  time  to  think:  the 
spell  was  broken.  Too  many  scenes  consisted  of  a  group  of 
actors  entering  from  one  side  of  the  stage,  moving  to  center 
stage  in  dead  silence,  delivering  their  lines  there  (it  being 
hard  enough  for  professionals  to  play  full  stage  as  was  done 
here),  finishing  what  they  had  to  say  and  crossing  to  the  other 
side  of  the  stage  and  exiting — again  in  dead  silence. 


c  unity,  and  actors  believing 
ry  for  the  audience  to  have 
ion  does  not  have  to  be  per- 
gree  of  professionally  there. 
ial  actor  as  one  who  realizes 
i  many  po- 


Climaxes,  proper  speed,  drai 
vhat  they  are  saying  are  nee 
vicarious  experience.  A  pro 
ect,  but  there  has  to  be  somt 
Noel  Coward  defines  a  profes 
very  potential  in  a  performance.)  There 
entials  left  untapped  in  this  production. 
In  ending  Mrs.  Moore  must  be  complemented  for  the  excep- 
ig  how  she  can  create  such  beau- 
e  well  augmented  by  the  helmets 
>r  by  Bruce  Smith, 
production  of  the  Purple  Masque 
will  be  better;  at  least  as  good  as  the  Othello  of  last  year  which 
despite  its  faults  succeeded  in  entertaining. 


SN's  Give 
Xmas  Party 

(Continued  from  page  1) 
Mrs.  Thomas  Waring,  and   Miss  Gilles 
Brown  of  Asheville.  N.  C. 

Not  only  was  much  work  and  effort 
expended  by  the  Sigma  Nus  but  also 
by  many  of  the  people  on  the  moun- 
tain. Miss  Clara  Shoemate  provided 
the  centerpiece  for  the  refreshment  ta- 
ble as  well  as  arranging  for  several 
wholesale  firms  to  contribute  thirty 
pounds  of  candy  and  nuts.  She  and 
Mr.  Porter  both  furnished  refreshments 
along  with  the  wives  of  Sigma  Nu 
alumni  living  on  the  mountain.  Also 
among  those  who  helped  were:  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  John  B.  Dicks  who  gave  a  size- 
able contribution  of  money;  Mrs.  Da- 
vid Collins  and  Mrs.  Thomas  who  spent 
Tuesday  night  wrapping  presents;  Mrs. 
Thomas  Waring  who  made  the  pinata 
and  Mexican  decorations  which  pro- 
vided the  motif  of  the  recreation  room; 
the  Sewanee  P.  T.  A.  which  donated 
the  Santa  Claus  costume  and  provided 
each  child  with  a  bag  of  oranges  and 
apples;  and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Mc- 
Crady  who  gave  the  doughnuts  for  the 
party;  and  Jim  Williams'  father  do- 
nated 50  gifts  for  the  children. 

Those   who   participated   in   bringing 
the  real  meaning  of  Christmas  to   the 
felt   that    the    party    was    a 
nd  felt  that  indeed  a  new  tra- 
Sewanee  had  begun — one  that 
irvive  throughout  the  years. 


70,000  Foreign 
Students  in  US 

|  The  number  of  foreign  students,  fac- 
ulty members  and  scholars  in  the 
United  States  during  1961-1962  reach- 
ed 72,113.  a  new  high,  according  to  a 
report  made  by  the  Institute  of  Inter- 
national Education — a  total  increase  of 
8.5  per  cent  above  the  previous  year, 

American  colleges  and  universities 
reported  an  increase  o£  10  per  cent  in 
the  number  of  foreign  students,  but 
the   number  of  faculty  members  from 


The    survey     showei 

58,086  students  from  14 
rolled  in  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing in  the  United  States.  Thirty-seven 
per  cent  were  from  Asia,  17  per  cent 
from  Latin  America,  14  per  cent  from 
the  Near  and  Middle  East  and  11  per 
cent  from  North  America  (Canada  and 
Bermuda).  Canada  sent  the  highest  in- 
dividual total  with  India  and  Nation- 
ul   Chin. i  second  and  third. 


Myers  Cleaners 

Phone  LY  8-5703 
Sewanee  Tennessee 


The  Sewanee     Cinema     Guild     an- 

nounced today  that  the  movie,  The 

Bicycle  Thief,  will  be  shown  some- 

time in  early  May,  1963.  It  was  not 

presented   Friday    a   week    ago   be- 

cause  three   of   the   six   reels   were 

lost  in  transit. 

Cowan  Shoe  Center 

For  the  finest  in  Shoe  repair 
and  Service 

Cowan.  Tenkesso 


Get  **?r§SS  Mom 
the  Sewanee  Cook  Book 
for  Christmas  this  vear 


University  Supply 
Sioae 

Everything  for  the  Student 


...for  a  life 

of  pride  and 

purpose 


U.S.  Air  Force 


fOR  AMERICAS  FUTURE  AND  YOUR  OWN. ..JOIN  THE  AEROSPACE  TEAM.  ft.  Si 
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Price  Gets 
Rhodes! 


JOEL    PRICF 


Not  since  1959,  when  the  University 
of  the  South  was  blessed  with  two 
Rhodes  Scholars,  had  a  Sewanee  man 
been  recipient  of  the  most  coveted  of 
nil  collegiate  titles,  the  Rhodes  Schol- 

This  year  our  University  was  proud- 
ly represented  at  the  final  Rhodes  in- 
terviews in  New  Orleans  by  Joel  Price- 
He  had  received  the  nomination  from 
his  home  state,  Mississippi.  This  placed 
him  in  competition  with  other  Se- 
wanee men  as  well  as  the  ten  other 
men  selected  from  five  other  states  in 
the  region.  Only  two  of  these  twelve 
outstanding  young  men  could  be  cho- 
sen to  be  a  Rhodes  Scholar,  and  Se- 
wanee was  fortunate  enough  to  gain 
one  of  those  nominations.  Incidentally, 
only  The  University  of  the  South  and 
Princeton  University  had  more  than 
one  representative  in  "this  region. 

Joel  Price  has  been  awarded  the  dis- 
tinction that  only  thirty-one  other 
students  will  receive  in  1963  throughout 
the  entire  United  States.  Joel  came  to 
Sewanee  in  1960  from  Meridian  High 
School  in  Meridian,  Mississippi,  where 
he  had  graduated  sixth  in  his  class;  he 


y  BILL  STIRLING 

was  also  a  member  of  the  varsity  foot- 
ball squad. 

He  began  playing  football  at  Sewa- 
nee but  was  forced  to  retire  before  the 
season  finished  on  account  of  an  ill- 
ness. He  pledged  Alpha  Tau  Omega 
fraternity  during  that  fall  and  has  par- 
ticipated actively  since  that  year. 
Many  will  recall  his  sturdiness  as  n 
blocking  back  during  intramural  foot- 
ball. 

Joel,  a  chemistry  major,  attended 
summer  school  and  has  carried  heavy 
academic  loads  in  order  to  be  classi- 
fied as  a  senior,  eligible  for  gradua- 
tion in  June,  1963.  Currently,  Joel  has 
the  number  one  grade  average  in  the 
senior  class  but  will  probably  not  be 
in  the  running  for  valedictorian  since 
he  has  jumped  a  class. 

He  had  hastened  his  education  so 
that  he  might  enter  Harvard  or  Wash- 
ington University  Medical  School  in 
the  fall,  but  now  his  plans  have  been 
pleasantly  altered  as  he  heads  for  Wor- 
cester College  at  Oxford  University  in 
the  fall.  He  will  continue  his  medical 
studies  at  Oxford  for  the  first  two  years 
(Continued  on  page  three) 


Jazzman  Mose  Allison  Plays 
Tickets  Are  Now  On  Sale 


Born  in  a  small     Mississippi     Delta 

player,  Mose  began  to  follow  his  father 
on  the  keyboard  at  an  early  age 
through  five  years  of  grammar  school. 
This  was  the  only  formal  training  he 
had  ever  had,  but  the  first  music  to 
make  an  impression  on  him  was  coun- 
try blues.  This  form  was  later  merged 
with  another  facet  of  the  blues,  the 
eight  to  the  bar  variety. 

In  high  school  he  discovered  the 
world  of  Louis  Armstrong,  the  Basie 
band,  Nat  Cole,  his  first  strong  piano 
influence.  In  1942  he  enrolled  at  the 
University  of  Mississippi  where  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  Charles  Parker, 
Dizzy  Gillespie,  Al  Haig,  and  others. 
In  1946  Mose  went  into  the  Army  sta- 
tioned in  Colorado  Springs  where  he 
met  trombonist  Tommy  Turk  in  the 
Army  band.  After  completing  his  ser- 
vice in  1948,  he  returned  to  Ole  Miss 
until  1949  he  left  to  form  his  own  trio. 
He  worked  with  his  own  group  and 
then  toured  the  Southeast  as  a  member 
of  the  Burt  Massingale  band.  Mose, 
having  his  fill  of  the  road  for  a  while, 
decided  to  finish  college.  This  time  he 
attended  L.  S.  U.  graduating  with  a 
BA.  in  English.  Music  was  not  neg- 
lected though  as  he  played  around  the 
Baton  Rouge  campus.  After  gradua- 
tion Mose  plunged  wholeheartedly  in 
music  this  time  with  his  own  trio  in 
Texas.  Later  the  scene  changed  to 
Denver  where  he  worked  with  the  lo- 


cal band  of  drummer  Shelly  Rym. 
From  1954  to  1956  Mose  gigged  around 
the  South  usually  with  his  own  groups. 
In  New  York  Mose  broke  in  at  The 
Pad  with  Al  Conn's  group,  and  until 
the  time  he  joined  Stan  Getz  as  a  reg- 
ular in  1957,  he  was  active  in  private 
sessions  around  town  and  recorded 
with  Cohn. 

By  his  personal  preferences  and  his 
own  playing,  Mose  Allison  has  shown 
himself  to  be  a  modernist,  but  his  roots 


.  all 


All 


his  previous  playing  and  listening  Is 
evident  in  the  synthesis  that  is  his 
present  style.  The  country  blues  of  his 
youth  have  never  left  him,  and  the 
experiences  connected  with  that  period 
of  his  life  are  vividly  etched  in  his 
memory.  Mose  says,  "the  blues  are 
like  a  religion." 

Soph.  Elect  Rep. 

The  election  for  Sophomore  Repre- 
sentative to  the  Student  Vestry  will  be 
held  next  week.  The  nomination  for 
that  office  are  as  follows:  Jerry  Ad- 
ams, Pete  Baffaro,  Bill  Bertrand,  Henry 
Carrison,  David  Darst,  Woody  Han- 
num,  Howie  Maull,  Nevin  Patton,  Bill 
Thrower,  and  Bill  Wade.  All  members 
of  the  sophomore  class  are  eligible  to 
vote  for  these  candidates.  The  election 
will  be  held  from  9:00  to  12:00  at  the 
mail  room  of  the  Sewanee  Union, 
Tuesday,  January  14th. 


N.  S.  No.  1,359 


'  Gmdunte  Christopher   11.   Yountf   h   shown   here 


Sewanee  (had  Has  South  Pole  Parish 


McMurdo  Station,  Antarctica.  .  . 
The  words  ring  clear  from  the  Chapel 
of  the  Snows—  ".  .  .  and  dost  promise 
that  when  two  or  three  are  gathered 
together  in  Thy  Name.  .  .  ." 

For  the   Antarctic,   McMurdo  Sound 


iculai 


'  has  its  first  i 


can  Episcopal  priest.  He  is  the  Rev. 
Christopher  B.  Young  of  Lantana  and 
Winter  Park,  Fla.— more  formally  re- 
ferred to  in  military  circles  as  Lieu- 
tenant, Chaplain  Corps,  U.  S.  Naval 
Reserve. 

Chaplain  Young,  ordained  to  the 
priesthood  in  1957  by  the  Right  Rev, 
William  F,  Moses,  D.D.,  at  All  Saints 


Church,  Winter  Park,  was  priest  in 
charge  of  St.  Richard's  Church  in  May 
of  1960  when  he  resigned  that  post  to 
accept  a  commission  in  the  Navy's 
Chaplain  Corps.  Previously  he  was 
assigned  to  St.  Richard's  (in  Winter 
Park)  as  deacon  when  that  church 
held  mission  status. 

When  one  considers  that  the  Antaro 
tic,  at  the  bottom  of  the  globe,  is  larg- 
er than  the  combined  areas  of  the 
United  States  and  Mexico,  it  becomes 
;.  fact  that  Christopher  Young  has  the 
largest  parish  in  the  world.  He  nr 
ters  in  the  summer  months  from 
tember  through  February  to  some 


Navymen  and  civi 
tered  at  four  major  U.  S.  scientific  sta- 
10ns  and  two  weather  stations  on  the 
;hite  continent. 

During  the  austral  summer  his  Sun- 
days are  spent  going  from  one  station 
to  another  as  a  modern  day  version  of 
the  circuit  rider;  in  place  of  a  horse, 
he  utilizes  the  giant  ski-equipped  C- 
130  "Hercules"  transports  of  the  Na- 
vy's Air  Development  Squadron  SIX 
(VX-6).  As  he  goes  from  statioin  to 
station  and  visits  the  Navy  re-supply 
ships  in  the  Ross  Sea  next  to  McMur- 
do, it  looks  as  though  the  chaplain  will 
run  out  of  time  and  Sunday  will  end. 
But  he  flies  on  to  Byrd  Station,  800 
miles  inland  to  find  that  Sunday  has 
just  begun,  since  that  camp  is  in  a  time 
zone  12  hours  behind  McMurdo. 

In  the  winter — he  is  to  remain  at  Mc- 
Murdo during  the  months  of  darknes3 
between  March  and  August — his  pa- 
rishioners will  decrease  to  140  indivi- 
duals who  remain  on  the  white  con- 
tinent to  keep  the  base  operating  until 
the  next  summer  support  season  be- 
gins. The  darkness  of  the  long  winter 
night,  coupled  with  bitter  sub-zero 
temperatures  and  howling  winds,  pre- 
cludes any  travelling  between  stations 
for  Chaplain  Young. 

Born  in  Syracuse,  New  York,  in  1929, 
Chaplain  Young  is  one  of  those  officers 
who  can  say  he  has  gone  from  the  en- 
listed ranks  to  commissioned  status; 
but  somewhere  in  between  he  switched 
"bosses".  The  last  time  he  wore  a  Navy 
uniform  was  in  1952  when  he  complet- 
ed a  four  year  enlistment  and  was  dis- 
charged as  a  Personnel  Man  Second 
(Continued  on  page  4) 


Harvard  Philosopher  Demos  Speaks 
Tonite  at  Sewanee  Purple  Forum 


by  RICK  YORK 

On  Thursday,  January  10,  at  8:30  in 
St.  Luke's  Auditorium,  the  Seumnec 
Purple  Forum  will  present  as  its  first 
speaker,  Dr.  Raphael  Demos,  the  dis- 
tinguished Platonist  and  professor 
emeritus  at  Harvard.  Dr.  Demos  hav- 
ing retired  last  year  from  Harvard,  is 
visiting   lecturer  at  Vanderbilt. 

Dr.  Demos'  career  has  been  a  most 
rewarding  and  interesting  one.  He  was 
born  in  Smyrna,  Asia  Minor  in  1892, 
the  son  of  a  protestant  minister.  He 
attended  Anatole  College,  an  Ameri- 
can missionary  college,  graduating  in 
1910  with  a  BA.  After  teaching  in  Asic 
Minor  for  several  years,  he  decided  to 
take  the  long  journey  to  America.  In 
1913  he  entered  Harvard  as  a  graduate 
student  earning  his  tuition  by  cleaning 
the  boarding  house  in  which  he  lived, 
and  teaching  English  to  immigrants  for 
his  first  year.  In  his  second  year  he 
received  a  full  scholarship. 

As  had  many  young  philosophers  of 
the  day,  Demos  had  hoped  to  study 
under  the  great  William  James,  but 
James  died  before  Demos'  arrival  at 
Harvard.  Instead  he  was  fortunate 
enough  to  study  under  the  renowned 
English  philosopher,  Bertrand  Russell. 
Demos  considers  Russell  to  have  been 
a  profound  influence  on  his  career. 

During  his  stay  at  Harvard  Dr.  De- 


mos saw  the  advent  of  World  War  I 
and  America's  entry  into  it  in  1917.  As 
many  are  aware  Russell,  an  ardent  pa- 
cifist, spoke  out  most  vehemently  and 
vociferously  against  the  war  in  gen- 
eral and  in  particular  the  U.  S.  part  in 
the  conflict.  However,  because  of  the 
security  measures  taken  in  all  areas  at 
the  time,  Russell  was  imprisoned  for 
fix  months.  During  this  period,  De- 
mos and  several  other  students  visited 


Sewanee  Purple  Forun 

Presents 

Raphael  Demos 

Tonight  8:30 

St.  Luke's  Auditorium 


Russell  frequently  and  brought  him 
many  books  and  other  reading  matter. 
Demos  received  his  PhJ>.  from  Har- 
vard and  then  went  on  to  study  it 
Cambridge  University  in  England  from 
1918  to  1919.  From  1919  to  1926  he 
was  instructor  and  tutor  at  Harvard. 
In  1928  he  received  a  Guggenheim  fel- 
lowship to  study  at  the  Sorbonne.  In 
1934  he  returned  to  Harvard  as  an  as- 
sistant professor,  and  in  1939  he  as- 
sumed a  full  professorship.  Since  1945 
he  has  been  Alford  professor  of  re- 
ligion, moral  philosophy  and  civil  pol- 
ity at  Harvard. 


Dr.  Demos  has  published  several 
works  on  Plato  and  edited  several  Edi- 
tions of  that  great  philosopher's  works. 
He  was  invited  by  Bennett  Cerf  to 
write  an  introduction  for  Random 
House's  edition  of  the  Jowett  transla- 
tion of  Plato's  works.  Today  Demos 
is  considered  a  leading  authority  on 
Plato. 

One  finds  in  Dr.  Demos'  work  a 
down-to-  earth  simplicity  of  explana- 
tion. He  elucidates  many  vague  points 
in  the  writings  of  Plato,  yet  does  it  in 
a  clear,  understandable  style,  never 
writing  above  the  reader.  He  deals 
with  broad  ideas  in  Plato  yet  never 
soars  too  high  or  fast  for  the  average 
reader.  In  his  brief  introduction  to 
Plato  Selections,  he  gives  a  broadly 
general  explication  of  Plato's  philoso- 
phy while  constantly  manifesting  a 
deep  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
man,  his  ideas,  and  his  works. 

The  Sewanee  Purple  Forum  has  been 
most  fortunate  to  obtain  as  its  first 
speaker  so  distinguished  and  interest- 
ing an  individual.  The  hopes  are  high 
for  this  newly  created  organisation  but 
the  future  results  will  depend  on  the 
cooperation  of  the  student  body.  Fu- 
ture lectures  of  the  caliber  of  Dr.  De- 
mos from  other  fields  will  appear  dur- 
ing the  second  semester. 


Abbo  Purchases  New  Auto;  Sewanee  Shocked! 


by  JIM    ETTIEN 

Gentlemen  of  the  University  of  the 
South,  Arise!  We  are  in  the  midst  of 
'he  greatest  catastrophe  to  strike  the 
Southland  since  the  Emancipation  Pro- 
clamation. We  must  unite.  All  camp- 
usites  are  aghast — grossnicks  and  pru- 
denicks,  those  who  wear  socks  and 
'hose  who  don't,  jocks  and  jackasses, 
cool  suavos  and  uncool  suavos;  all,  al' 
;""e  aghast.  From  ear  to  mouth  to  ear 
'he  word  has  spread  over  the  campus 
like  a  free  beer  call  at  a  clergy  con- 
vention. Overnight  the  campus  has 
keen  transformed  from  its  usual  staid 
condition  to  an   upside   down  Looking 


Glass  world.  Everywhere  we  see  boys 
with  white  rabbits  embroidered  on 
their  coats.  For  the  first  time  in  aeons 
Bre=lin  has  been  on  time  with  the  rest 
of  the  world.  The  dean  was  seen  smil- 
ing. Gailor  presented  an  edible  meal. 
ROTC  looked  like  a  military  unit  at 
drill.  Oh,  the  list  is  endless,  endless. 
But  what,  you  rightly  ask,  is  the  rea- 
son for  this  disassemblance  of  our 
norm?  Gentleman:  with  tears  in  my 
eyes  I  will  break  the  sad  news  to  you— 
Abbo  has  a  new  car.  .  .  . 

Yes,  gentlemen,  it  is  true.  The  Great 
Man  is  no  more.     His  symbol  is  gone, 


signifying  a  return  to  the  dark  age?. 
Next  we  will  see  Him,  the  Great  One, 
sipping  smoke  through  a  filter  ciga- 
rette. How  did  this  catastrophe  come 
about?  No  one  knows  for  sure,  but 
your  intrepid  reporter  has  gleaned  the 
crop  of  current  scuttlebutt  and  pre- 
sented the  most  salient  guesses.  Most 
authoritative  sources  strongly  suggest 
that  He  cashed  in  the  69,365,123,000  ci- 
gar rings  from  the  last  two  years. 
Other  informed  sources  say  that  it  was 
a  gift  from  a  prominent  New  York 
immigrant  Inside  circles  have  inform- 
ed me,  however,  that  the  gentleman  in 
question  is  a  member  of  the  Republi- 


can Party,  thereby  making  him  ineligi- 
ble as  a  donor.  Some  sources  state  flat- 
ly that  the  car  can  be  nothing  other 
than  a  reward  from  the  Administra- 
tion for  His  admission  that  Germany 
does  in  fact  exist.  But  whatever  the 
reason,  gentlemen,  the  Great  Confusion 

We  therefore  have  not  other  alter- 
native than  to  pronounce  this  action 
as  a  sign  of  the  advent  of  a  particu- 
larly cruel  and  terrifying  mental  dis- 
sipation. We  must  do  our  part.  We 
must  make  Him  feel  that  we  like  His 
new  car  as  much  as  the  old  one.  Any 
slanderous   comment  about   either   the 


Great  White  Father  or  His  chariot  will 
be  considered  tantamount  to  loading 
one  of  His  cigars,  and  be  punished 
accordingly.  (The  offender  will  pro- 
bably be  made  to  write  the  sentence, 
"I  love  flowers,  bushes,  shrubs,  and 
trees.'"  in  German  one  thousand  times  ) 
Gentlemen,  let  us  salute  the  end  of 
an  era  in  the  most  poignant  manner 
possible.  For  this  purpose  the  entire 
student  body  will  gather  on  top  of 
Shapard  Tower  tomorrow  night  at  8:00 
p.m.  to  sing  "Deutschland  Uber  Alles." 
Gentlemen,  we  must  face  this  new 
frontier  of  academic  perilousness  with 
strength   and  Vigah! 


U.  N.  Allows  True 
Colors  in  Katanga 


It  has  never  been  easy  to  figure  out  just  what  our  tax  money 
is  financing  in  the  Congo.  Lately,  the  State  Department  has 
taken  deportation  action  against  Katanga's  sole  representa- 
tive voice  in  this  country,  Michel  Struelings,  on  a  technicality, 
which  action  was  protested  bitterly  by  such  "conservatives"  as 
N.  Y.  Sen.  Kenneth  Keating  and  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union.  What  wc  have  been  able  to  learn  has  been  mostly 
through  U.  N.  news  releases.  And  Friday,  the  U.  N.  declared 
a  total  news  blackout,  though  tliat  may  have  been  lifted  by 
now  (for  what  it  is  worth).  William  S.  White  writes  in  the 
not -too -conservative  Chattanooga  Times  of  last  Monday,  Jan. 
7  that  "deceit  and  evasiveness  and  incredible  arrogance  have 
marked  the  U.  N.'s  course  in  the  Congo,  from  first  to  last.  Men 
of  good  will  toward  the  U.  N.  have  been  compelled  to  conclude, 
long  since,  that  its  word  in  this  affair  could  not  be  trusted."  He 
gives  illustrations. 

Perhaps  it  is  better  that  we  don't  know,  for  from  the  stench 
arising  from  the  few  crumbs  of  truth  which  find  their  way 
onto  the  AP  wire — the  little  screaming  Belgian  who  has  just 
crawled  out  of  a  Volkswagon  in  which  lie  the  riddled  bodies 
of  his  wife  and  another  woman — I  suppose  the  whole  story 
would  give  this  country  a  collective  case  of  acute  apoplexy. 

Mr.  Rusk's  boys  from  Foggy  Bottom  tell  us  that  the  role  of 
the  U.  N.  in  the  Congo  is  to  use  the  economic  and  social  sta- 
bility of  Katanga  to  prop  up  the  tottering  central  government. 
We  should  see  in  Tshombe  a  selfish  local  stooge  who  wants  all 
the  tax  revenues  for  himself  (no  matter  that  the  Katangesc 
chose  him  and  Ins  policy  in  a  free  election).  Unhappily,  this 
theory  reeks  of  contradiction.  The  U.  N.,  in  crushing  all  re- 
sistance, is  rapidly  destroying  that  stability  which  it  claims 
it  wishes  to  maintain  and  use.  All  "foreigners,"  European  offi- 
cers and  adnunisiiaUvL'  (■fln.'i.ils  of  Tshombe's  government,  the 
elements  most  responsible  for  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  Ka- 
tanga, are  being  arrested  and  exiled  as  "mercenaries."  When 
the  rest  of  the  Congo  was  shocking  the  world  with  the  atroci- 
ties of  its  rampaging  native  soldiers,  it  was  the  fact  that  Ka- 
tanga retained  its  Belgian  officers  and  civil  servants  that  kept 
that  province  in  relative  peace.  Now  they  are  vile  mercen- 
aries; it's  a  good  propaganda  word.  Ironically,  the  hard  cort? 
of  the  U.  N.  "peace  force"  in  the  Congo  is  troops  with  the  most 
famous  mercenary  tradition  in  recent  history,  Indian  Gurkhas. 

Further  anomalies,  if  the  U.  N.  is  only  firing  when  fired  up- 
on, how  do  dummies  placed  at  deserted  Katangese  roadblocks 
get  riddled  because,  as  Chet  Huntley  said,  "They  were  so  real- 
istic they  drew  U.  N.  fire."?  And  how  did  those  two  Belgian 
women  get  in  the  way  of  a  machine  gun  for  a  couple  of  min- 
utes? Finally,  it  is  curious  that  the  U.  N.,  great  peace-maker, 
is  rejecting  all  pleas  from  Tshombe  for  negotiations;  in  their 
words,  "it  is  now  too  late  for  negotiations."  It  was  never  "too 
late"  for  the  communists  at  Panmunjom. 

U  Thant  and  his  U.  N.  mercenaries  are  now  determined  to 
crush  the  little  capitalist  It  is  interesting  that  the  chief  U.  N, 
officer  in  the  Congo,  Robert  K.  A.  Gardiner,  who  ordered  and 
then  refused  to  halt  the  latest  offensive,  is  from  Ghana,  clos- 
est thing  to  a  Soviet  satellite  in  Africa.  Gardiner  wanted  the 
action  to  be  "as  decisive  as  we  can  make  it" 

It  is  now  U.  N.  policy  to  thoroughly  subjugate  Katanga  be- 
fore turning  it  over  to  the  central  government  And  when  the 
last  "mercenaries"  are  driven  out  and  the  Katangese  gendar- 
merie defeated  and  scattered,  control  will  be  turned  over  to 
the  Saturday  night  Drinking  and  Raping  Club,  better  known 
as  the  Central  Congolese  Army.  It  is  folly  to  think  that  any 
European  family  would  remain  when  this  depraved  crowd  is 
again  placed  in  reach  of  European  wives  and  daughters.  That 
"stability"  will  go  as  quickly  as  it  takes  the  whites  to  move 
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l  and  freedom  brazenly  move  to  crush  a  province  which 
shows  more  unity  and  inebriation  to  national  identity  than 
any  of  the  newly  "freed"  African  states?  The  bigger  question 
is,  how  can  the  U.  S.  subsidize  this  shameful  operation  which 
not  one  of  our  major  allies  will  have  anything  to  do  with,  but 
which  has  the  enthusiastic  support  of  such  worthies  as  Nkruma 
and  Sukarno.  With  Russia,  one  can  usually  assume  that  silence 
means  assent  as  she  never  lets  anything  get  by  that  veto  which 

Albert  Schweitzer,  who  probably  knows  central  Africa  pret- 
ty well,  has  said  that  Katanga  has  "very  little  in  common"  with 
the  Congo,  and  should  be  given  its  independence.  But  evident- 
ly, claims  to  national  self-determination  are  no  good  if  you 
happen  to  be  a  pro-Western  state  which  believes  in  coopera- 
tion with  your  former  colonists. 

Well,  what  more  can  be  said  but,  "Chalk  up  another  one  for 
the  State  Department" 

Jody  Thimbu: 
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What  is  the  ^ewanee 
^Purple  Forum? 


The  Sewanee  Purple  Forum  as  the  name  implies  is 
connected  with  the  Sewanee  Purple,  the  student 
newspaper  serving  the  University  of  the  South.  It 
was  formed  to  fulfill  a  basic  part  of  a  liberal  arts  edu- 
cation, that  is,  the  Forum  was  hopefully  organized  to 
do  what  familiar  faces  and  books  alone  cannot  do,  to 
keep  us  in  close  contact  with  the  outside  world,  by 
bringing  creative  individuals  to  our  campus. 

The  Seicanee  Purple  Forum's  expressed  purpose  is 
to  bring  throughout  the  school  year  outstanding  guest 
lectures  to  our  University  in  order  to  help  us  stay 
abreast  of  the  most  challenging  ideas  and  the  most 
significant  achievements  of  our  rapidly  changing  times. 
In  fulfillment  of  our  purpose,  the  Forum  plans  to  in- 
vite each  year  five  or  six  different  speakers — repre- 
senting the  following  fields  or  professions:  the  Arts 
Business,  Journalism,  Letters,  Politics,  Religion,  and 
Science — each  to  talk  on  a  topic  of  general  interest 
in  his  respective  field. 

The  Sewanee  Purple  Forum  was  founded  by  sev- 
eral members  of  the  Purple  staff  in  the  Summer  of 
1962.  It  is  completely  a  grass  roots  student  effort, 
which  we  feel  is  in  the  best  tradition  of  a  university 
education  where  students  show  an  active  interest  in 
making  the  world  of  knowledge  lively  and  stimulat- 
ing. It  has  long  been  a  custom  at  Sewanee  for  stu- 
dents to  take  the  initiative  in  forming  organizations — 
ranging  from  literary  societies  to  athletic  teams. 

The  Sewanee  Purple  Forum  is  sponsored  by  the 
Sewanee  Purple  and  is  under  its  administration.  Since 
it  is  wholly  a  student  development,  it  is  run  by  vari- 
ous interested  students  on  the  newspaper  staff,  and 
is  chairmanned  by  the  Editor.  Any  inquiries  may  be 
made  to  the  Editor,  in  care  of  the  Sewanee  Purple 
The  University  of  the  South,  Sewanee,  Tennessee. 
Harwood  Koppel 
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HARWOOD  KOPPEL 

BOB  BAILEY 

JODY  TRIMBLE 

SCOTTIE  DUNBAR 

JIM   ETTIEN 

DOUG  BULCAO 

MIKE  JONES 

BOBBY  BAKER 

BILL  MAHONEY 


'roof  and  Copy  Edit 


Thursday,  January 


Second  Class  postage  paid  at  Sewanee,  Tennessee.  Published 
every  Thursday  from  September  to  May  inclusive,  except  dur- 
ing vacations  (Christmas,  Spring)  and  examination  periods 
(last  two  weeks  in  January  and  May)  by  The  Sewanee  Purple: 


Gentlemen: 

The  student  body  of  The  University  of  the  South  contributed 
$153.77  during  the  recent  Community  Chest  Drive  in  Sewanee. 
Community  Chest  funds  are  used  to  help  support  many  local 
needs,  such  as  the  public  schools,  recreational  programs,  a  com- 
munity library,  and  Scouting  activities.  During  the  solicitation 
of  students,  however,  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  free  lunch 
and   free   milk   programs   at   the  schools  and  on  the   national 

This  letter  is  written  to  thank  the  student  body  for  the  sup- 
port given  to  the  1963  Drive.  Our  goal  of  $11,407  has  been 
reached,  and  those  of  us  working  for  the  Drive  are  grateful 
to  all  contributors.  We  are  especially  grateful  to  Alex  Snip- 
ley,  who  directed  the  solitication  of  University  students. 
Yours  sincerely, 

T.    Felder    Dorn,   Chairman 
1963  Drive 
P.S.  Contributions  are  still  welcome;  my  office  is  in  the  base- 
ment of  Science  Hall. 

Bergman's  Smiles 
ol  a  Summer  fright 

by  RICHARD  DOBBIN 

On  Friday,  January  4,  the  Cinema  Guild  presented  Ingmar 
Bergman's  Smites  of  a  Summer  Night  in  its  series  of  are  films. 
This  Swedish  comedy  won  the  grand  prii  as  the  best  comedy 
of  1956  at  the  Cannes  Film  Festival. 

Bergman  took  as  his  text  what  Martin  Luther  said  on  the 
subject  of  temptation:  "You  can't  prevent  the  birds  flying  over 
your  head,  but  you  can  keep  them  from  nesting  in  your  hair," 
Bergman  seems  to  say  in  this  film  that  you  can't  keep  them 
from  nesting  in  your  hair.  Bergman  chose  comedy  as  the 
means  he  would  use  to  preach  to  us  his  subject  and,  although 
it  was  funny,  in  a  Swedish  manner,  it  was  not  as  funny  as  the 
audience  in  Guerry  seemed  to  think.  It  looked  as  if  some  of 
the  audience  thought  they  were  watching  the  owl  flick. 

The  interlocking  triangles  include  a  prominent  Swedish 
lawyer,  his  grown  son,  his  young  wife,  his  ex-mistress,  the  up- 
stairs maid,  a  Swedish  peer  and  his  fun-loving  wife.  Essen- 
tially it  is  love's  old  sweet  story  of  how  the  man  chases  the 
woman  until  she  catches  him.  Everybody  ends  up  at  a  house 
party  where  the  moral  climate  is  established  by  the  hostess 
who  declares  that  the  only  time  a  person  needs  morals  is  when 
he  is  playing  solitaire.  Since  it  is  a  comedy  everybody  ends 
up  in  bed  with  the  right  mate  and  the  Summer  Night  smiles 
for  the  third  and  final  time. 

The  only  real  objection  that  can  be  lodged  is  not  against  the 
picture  itself,  but  against  the  sub-titles.  Twice  there  was  a 
feeble  attempt  to  scratch  out  the  word  "God"  from  the  titles 
and  when  the  conversation  beween  the  young  wife  and  the  up- 
stairs maid  got  on  the  subject  of  the  merits  of  not  being  a  vir- 
gin, the  little  words  at  the  bottom  of  the  screen  quite  appearing. 
This  is  very  unfair  to  the  audience  who  is  entitled  to  see  and 
hear  the  whole  movie  if  they  are  to  see  and  hear  any  of  it  It 
is  also  unfair  to  Bergman  who  obviously  wouldn't  have  in- 
cluded the  dialogue  in  his  film  if  he  hadn't  wanted  it  to  be 
heard.  I  hope  there  are  no  more  films  that  the  Cinema  Guild 
intends  to  put  on  that  are  sub-titled  in  this  manner.  I'd  ra- 
ther see  a  whole  bad  flick  than  just  part  of  a  good  one. 


Restless? 


Any  time  is  likely  to  be  the  open  season  on  college  pranks. 
but  with  finals  so  close  and  tension  high,  now  is  an  appropriate 
time.  Where  there  is  an  abundance  of  a  good  sense  of  humor, 
one  never  quite  knows  just  what  to  expect.  Just  consider,  for 
example,  some  of  the  collegiate  pranks  as  reported  by  John 
Armstrong  of  the  Collegian  at  Fresno  State  College: 

One  warm  spring  day  several  years  ago  a  collection  of  tro- 
phies mysteriously  disappeared  from  a  showcase  in  a  fraternity 
house  at  Ohio  State  University. 

Several  months  later  the  house  received  a  letter  from  a  Cath- 
olic bishop  in  charge  of  missions  in  a  La  tin- American  coun- 
try, thanking  the  fraternity  for  its  donation. 

-Following  your  instructions,"  wrote  the  bishop,  "I  have  had 
the  trophies  melted  down,  stamped  into  religious  medals  and 
distributed  to  natives  in  the  hinterlands." 

Only  then  did  the  brothers  realize  that  they  had  been  taken. 

Such  activities  are  firmly  entrenched  in  American  folklore. 
They  date  back  to  the  Harvard  Butter  Rebellion  of  1766,  when 
students  complained,  "Behold  our  butter  stinketh  and  we  can- 
not eat  thereof." 

The  stimulating  art  of  the  panty  raid  dates  back  to  1899, 
when  400  pajama-clad  University  of  Wisconsin  males  broke  in- 
to Ladies  Hall  and  gayly  snitched  some  200  unmentionables  as 
coeds  screamed  in  girlish  delight. 

California  Institute  of  Technology  is  the  undisputed  cham- 
pion in  the  field  of  technological  warfare.  Just  ask  the  Cal 
Tech  senior  who  found  a  completely  assembled  Ford  in  his 
bedroom.  He  had  to  remove  the  auto  piece  by  piece.  Or  the 
freshman  who  found  every  square  inch  of  his  room  occupied  by 
a  giant  weather  balloon  full  of  water. 

Or  the  millions  who  viewed  the  1959  Rose  Bowl  via  the  tube 
and  saw  the  University  of  California  card  tricks  at  halftime. 
The  opening  stunt  was  scheduled  to  be  a  spectacular  CALI- 
FORNIA GOLDEN  BEARS.  But  through  a  "mysterious  twist 
of  fate"  it  came  out  a  spectacular  CAL  TECH. 

Rebelling  against  the  lets-have  a  queen  for  everything  un- 
der the  sun  craze,  several  students  nominated  a  nanny  goat 
for  prom  queen  back  in  the  early  1940's. 

The  comments  to  Karen  Gustafson,  DALLY  TROJAN  feature 
editor,  included: 

"It's  not  harmful.  I  used  to  engage  in  that  sort  of  thing  and 
recovered."  And,  "You've  got  to  get  it  out  of  your  system 
when  you're  young.    Picture  a  man  of  40  in  a  panty  raid." 
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7  essnian,  Pinney,  Shultz  Capture  Honors 
In  Chattanooga  Invitational  lourney 


by  HANK  HAYNES 
After  an  impressive  showing  in 
the  Chattanooga  Invitational  Wrestling 
Tournament,  the  Tigers  are  ready  to 
open  the  regular  season  Jan.  12  against 
Emory  University.  Although  there  was 
no  team  championship  Sewanee,  along 
with  the  Univ.  of  Va.,  led  the  tourna- 
ment with  three  class  champions. 

Paul  Tessman,  outstanding  freshman 
wrestler  from  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  put 
in  quite  an  exhibition  for  the  home 
lovm  fans  in  capturing  the  167  pound 
class   championship. 

Frank  Pinney,  co-captain  of  the  '63 
Tigers,  looked  especially  good  in  tak- 
ing the  177  pound  title.  Frank  was 
voted  "unofficially"  the  tournament's 
outstanding  wrestler  by  the  spectators. 


Bill  Schultz,  freshman 
to  the  Sewanee  squad,  left  the  moun- 
tain expecting  to  wrestle  in  the  167 
pound  class.  Upon  arriving  in  Chatta- 
nooga and  seeing  only  four  heavy- 
weights entered  in  the  tournament  Bill 
decided  to  take  his  chances  with  the 
bigger  boys.  After  getting  to  the  finals, 
he  showed  his  superior  ability  in  de- 
feating Georgia's  250  pound  candidate 
to  win  the  championship. 

Others  finished  not  so  high  in  the 
tournament  but  did  a  fine  job  just  the 
same.  Doug  Seiters  and  Jay  Paty,  both 
from  Chattanooga  and  both  entered  in 
the  147  pound  class  did  an  excellent 
job.  This  class  was  possibly  the  strong- 
est in  the  tournamaent  and  both  Doug 
and  Jay  were  edged  by  the  boy  who 


Paty 


was  eventually  the 

Billy  Hamilton  and  Co-captain  Hank 
Haynes  both  wrestling  in  the  130  pound 
class  ran  into  a  little  bad  luck  and 
were  eliminated  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  tournament. 

Freshman  Norm  Feaster,  even  though 
winless  in  the  tournament  looked  good 
and  captured  a  fourth  place  medal. 

Senior  Brian  Badenoch  ran  into 
trouble  in  the  191  pound  class,  but 
looked  exceptionally  good  in  outpoint- 
ing his  opponent  in  the  consolations  to 
capture  third  place. 

It  is  hoped  that  after  this  pre-sea- 
son  tournament  the  kinks  have  been 
ironed  out  and  the  Tigers  are  ready 
for  another  successful  season. 


Tiger  Wrestling  Squad— Front  row,  left  to  right:  Paul  "Cort"  Tessman,  Hank 
Haynes  (co-captain),  Norm  Feaster,  and  Billy  Hamilton.  Buck  row:  Doug  Setter  I, 
Brian  Badcnocfi,  Frank  Pinney  (co-captain),  and  Jay  Paty. 


of  Georgia's  250  pound 


Carillon  Concerts 

As  we  returned  to  the  Mountain 
many  of  us  heard  the  carillon  concert 
on  Epiphany  (last  Sunday,  January 
6th).  In  order  to  increase  interest  and 
,'ippreciation  in  the  concerts  the  Uni- 
versity Carillonneur  has  sent  the  Poh- 
ple  a  schedule  of  the  forthcoming  con- 
certs of  our  Polk  Carillon.  The  next 
Is  this  Sunday  afternoon  at  4:00.  The 
-chedule  of  the  others  is  as  follows: 

January  17,  (Thursday)  St.  Anthony's 
Day— Special  Concert  12:30  p.m. 

January  20,  (Sunday)— Concert  4:00 
p.m. 

January   27,    (Sunday) — Concert     4:00 


This  concert 

162nd  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
James  Hervey  Otey,  First  Bishop 
of   Tennessee, 


Price  Receives 

Rhodes  Grant 

(Continued  from  page  one) 
and  hopes  to  stay  a  third  year  in  or- 
der to  attend  the  honour's  school  for 
animal  physiology.  Upon  finishing  his 
matriculation  in  England,  he  will  re- 
turn to  the  States  in  1966  and  continue 
his  pursuit  of  medical  studies. 

Joel  is  the  eldest  of  four  children, 
and  his  younger  brother  anticipates  en- 
trance at  Sewanee  next  fall.  His  ex- 
cellent achievements  at  Sewanee,  both 
in  the  class  room  and  out,  find  him 
more  than  worthy  of  this  great  dis- 
tinction. All  of  Sewanee  graciously 
wave  their  academic  gowns  in  tribute, 
and  were  his  father  alive,  he  too  could 
boastfully  share  the  immense  personal 
satisfaction  with  his  son. 


Nine  Experienced  Matmen  to  Form 
Gore  of  Tiger  Wrestling  Squad 


by  JERRY  SUMMERS 

Nine  lettermen  return  to  this  year's 
edition  of  the  Sewanee  wrestling  squad. 
Included  in  this  group  are  123-pound 
Southeastern  champion  Hank  Haynes, 
Southeastern  runner-up  in  the  137- 
pound  class,  and  Frank  Pinney  in  the 
167-pound  division.  Also  returning  is 
third  place  winner  Bill  Hamilton. 
Along  with  these  lettermen  are  15  re- 
turning squadmen  and  freshmen.  It 
may  be  difficult  for  the  Tigers  to 
match  last  year's  record  of  5  wins  and 
1  loss  (a  narrow  defeat  by  Southeast- 
ern champions  Auburn)  in  six  dual 
meets  and  second  place  in  the  South- 
eastern Intercollegiate  Wrestling  Tour- 
nament, but  it  should  be  an  interesting 
season  and,  barring  injuries,  the  grap- 
plers   could   once   again   have   an  out- 

In  the  115-pound  class  senior  Tom 
Wilheit  will  return  to  earn  his  second 
letter.  Last  year  he  finished  third  in 
the  S.I.W.T.  and  will  be  backed  up  by 
freshman  Walter  Weathers  of  Green- 
ville, Mississippi. 

The  123-pound  class  will  be  led  by 
Co- captain  Hank  Haynes.  Freshman 
Norm  Feaster,  Miami,  Florida,  has  had 
some  high  school  wrestling  experience 
and  along  with  Charles  Goodman  will 
act  as  reserves  for  Haynes. 

Sophomore  letterman  Bill  Hamilton 
will   return  to  fill   his   position  in  the 


130-pound  class.  Junior  Jay  Salvage 
has  earned  two  letters  and  will  push 
Hamilton  for  the  starting  position. 

The  big  question  mark  in  the  Tiger 
lineup  this  year  is  who  will  man  the 
137-pound  spot.  Unless  one  of  the 
newcomers  can  develop  quickly,  Coach 
Horace  Moore  may  have  to  put  one  of 
his  130-pounders  in  this  position. 

Moving  out  of  the  lightweights,  the 
real  strength  of  this  year's  squad  be- 
gins with  the  147-pound  class.  Doug 
Seiters  earned  a  fourth  place  in  this 
class  last  year  in  his  first  year  of 
wrestling  and  has  shown  great  im- 
provement this  season.  Jay  Paty  was 
runner  up  in  the  137-pound  class  last 
year  but  due  to  growth  will  have  to 
move  up  a  weight  class.  Also  D.  B. 
Murray  and  Mike  Lincoln  will  be 
pushing  for  positions  in  the  147-pound 

At  the  157  and  167  pound  classes  two 
outstanding  freshmen  and  two  year  let- 
terman Tim  Hughes,  will  be  vying  for 
the  two  spots.  All  Mid-South  champs 
at  McCallie  chool  in  Chattanooga,  Paul 
Tessman  anad  Bill  Schultz  are  the  two 
most  promising  freshmen  and  will  be 
heavily  counted  upon.  Hughes  is  not 
in  school  this  semester  but  should 
strengthen  the  squad  when  he  returns 
in  February. 

Co-captain  Frank  Pinney  will  more 
than   adequately   man    the    177   pound 


pound  position  and  should  prove  to 
be  one  of  the  outstanding  grapplers  in 
the  South.  Backing  Pinney  up  will  be 
sophomores  Bob  Borden,  Bob  Bailey, 
and  senior  Talbot  Cooper.     ' 

Senior  Brian  Badenoch  goes  after  his 
fourth  letter  this  year.  Brian,  has  had 
to  compete  out  of  his  weight  class  for 
the  last  three  years,  but  has  added  the 
necessary  weight  that  should  make  him 
a  noutstanding  performer  '  in  the  191 
division  this  year. 

The  heavyweight  spot  is  also  a  ques- 
tion mark  as  the  only  heavys  on  the 
squad  are  freshmen  Tom  Rust  and 
Randy  Tucker.  Coach  Moore  hopes 
that  Hughes  will  return  with  added 
weight  so  that  possibly  Badenoch  or 
Pinney  could  be  moved  up  a  weight 
class  to  give  the  Tigers  better  balance. 


Fountain  Plays 

Pete  Fountaain  of  New  Orleans  will 
appear  in  concert  in  Chattanooga  at 
the  Memorial  Auditorium  on  January 
18.  1963,  from  8:00  until  10:00  pjn. 
Tickets  are  on  sale  at  the  auditorium 
in  Chattanooga;  they  range  from  $3.50 
to  $1.50 — Boxes  may  be  purchased  for 
$30.00  (5  or  6  students).  For  more  in- 
formation call  Mr.  George  Elder  in 
Chattanooga  at  TA  5-0209  or  TA  5- 
0484.     Call  after  5:00  p.m. 


letters;  from  €urope:  %\)t  Jfrenel)  Cljateatir 


[You  may  be  able  to  travel  further — and  save  money,  too — 
'iy  Teaming  more  about  group  travel:  how  to  qualify  for  bar- 
gain  airline  rates,  and  what  factors  to  consider  when  planning 
your  flight.  The  savings  are  substantial.  For  an  economy  class 
round  trip  flight  from  New  York  to  London,  for  example,  BO/1C 
regularly  charges  $486  by  jet  and  $450  by  jet-prop  during  (Jte 
summer.  If  you  go  in  a  group  you  pay  around  $300  for  the  same 
rount  trip  ticket.  See  John  Hagler  or  Bill  Baker  for  details— i 
Ed.) 

Utter  the  word  "chateaux"  to  a  Frenchman  and  hell  en- 
vision one  of  three  things:  "chateaux-forts",  which  are  cas- 
tles .  .  ,  "manoirs",  or  manors  ...  or  ''gentilhommieres'',  gen- 
'lemen's  houses. 

But  say  it  with  a  touch  of  admiration  and  he'll  think  only 
of  those  elegant,  ancient  structures  rich  in  history  and  archi- 
tectural beauty,  replete  with  art  treasures  and  reminiscent  of 
gracious  living  never  matched  before  their  hey-day  or  since. 

Yet  there  were  great  power  rivalries  in  that  medieval  era, 
and  the  lords  built  high  towers  which  they  surrounded  with 
walls  to  give  as  much  security  as  was  possible. 

The  traditions  of  grace  and  hospitality  continue  as  the  hall- 
mark of  their  existence.  Versailles,  the  largest  of  them  all  rose 
in  the  17th  century  for  Louis  XIV,  who  moved  his  glittering 
t'ourt  there  from  Paris. 

Today,  its  fountains  and  Hall  of  Mirrors  still  draw  tourists 
from  the  world  over  who  can  close  their  eyes  and  imagine  the 
gracious  living  that  once  prevailed  there.  In  yesteryear  and 
t'Ven  today,  the  fountains  are  a  great  engineering  triumph- 
drawing  water  from  a  complex  system  of  canab,  pumps  and 
aqueducts  connecting  with  the  River  Seine.  Here  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles  was  signed  after  World  War  I  in  settings  which 
promised  more  in  the  way  of  lasting  peace. 

Fontainbleau,  built  for  Francis  I,  also  was  the  scene  of  an 
earlier  historic  signing — in  1814,  when  Napoleon  agreed  to  ab- 
dication before  being  sent  to  exile  at  Elba.  Second  in  size  only 
'o  Versailles,  it  boasts  beautiful  gardens,  a  carp-stocked  lagoon 


to  its  south,  and  a  vast  forest  which  has  within  it  1,200  miles 
of  boulevards,  paths  and  highways. 

Chambord  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  chateaux  in  the  Loire 
region,  with  440  rooms  behind  its  handsome  Renaissance  fa- 
cade. Chambord's  fantastic  roof  casts  a  unique  silhouette  of 
365   chimneys  and  countless  turrets,  steeples,  domes  and  bell 

Perhaps  the  most  mysterious  of  all  these  edifices  is  Amboise, 


birthplace  of  Charles  VTA  who  was  accidentally  killed  at  28. 
in  1498,  when  he  bumped  his  head  against  the  arch  of  a  stone 
doorway.  The  future  Francis  I,  who  later  came  to  the  cha- 
teau, persuaded  Leonardo  Da  Vinci  to  journey  there,  and  the 
great  artist's  remains  are  buried  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Hubert, 
built  on  the  Amboise  ramparts. 

:  noted,   too.     Presented   in  1547   as  a   love- 


token  by  Henry  II  to  Diane  de  Poitiers,  Chenonceaux  felt  the 
impact  of  many  great  names.  Here  Mile,  de  Poitiers  and  Cath- 
erine de  Medici  competed  for  Henry's  affections.  Francis  U, 
Mary  Stuart  and  Rousseau  were  among  those  to  grace  its  halls 
in  later  years. 

Catherine  de  Medici,  wife  of  Henry  II,  also  carried  her  rival- 
ry with  Diane  de  Poitiers  to  yet  another  elegant  chateau — 
Chaumont.  Catherine  purchased  Chaumont  for  her  rival,  which 
she  offered  to  Mile,  de  Poitiers  in  exchange  for  Chenonceaux 
after  Henry  D's  death.  At  Chaumont  during  the  Napoleonic 
era,  Benjamin  Franklin  sat  for  his  portrait  here.  It's  also  the 
site  of  Mme.  de  Stael's  exile. 

Diane  de  Poitiers  also  is  linked  to  Chateau  d'Anet,  an  ex- 
ample of  the  fine  16th  century  architecture.  Although  heavily 
damaged  in  the  1789  revolution,  a  magnificent  sculpture  of  Di- 
ana, the  Greek  goddess  of  the  hunt, — created  by  the  master 
Cellini — still  stands  in  the  arch  over  the  chateau's  doors. 

Sully-sur-Loire  is  one  of  the  older  chateaux,  a  Gothic  mas- 
terpiece surrounded  by  a  moat  and  noted  for  its  site  as  the 
meeting  place  of  Joan  of  Arc  and  Charles  VTX  Today,  Sully 
stands  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  also  remembered  as  Vol- 
taire's place  of  exile  during  the  Regency.  It  is  well-preserved, 
attesting  to  fine  French  artisanship,  and  the  great  hall  has  the 
finest  medieval  timbering  left  in  France. 

Preservation  of  France's  tradition  today  also  rests  in  yet  an- 
other manifestation  of  the  nation's  hospitality— directly  linked 
with  the  great  chateaux  of  the  land.  Air  France,  whose  jet 
fleet  carries  thousands  of  visitors  to  France  and  these  magni- 
ficent structures,  has  a  fleet  of  707  Intercontinental  jetliners 
named  for  several  of  them. 

Versailles,  Chaumont,  Sully,  Amboise,  Chenonceaux,  Cham- 
bord, Fontainebleau  and  Anet  like  the  other  great  French  cha- 
teaux, offer  one  a  taste  of  the  elegance  and  tradition  of  &  by- 
gone era.  Your  visit  to  the  great  halls,  gardens  and  grounds 
of  the  French  chateaux  will  nicely  supplement  your  European 
adventure. 
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Sewanee  'Holiday  Inn'  Opens 
To  Students  This  Spring 


The  new  dormitory,  now  over  half 
way  complete,  appears  to  be  Sewanee's 
answer  to  the  Holiday  Inn.  The  build- 
ing, to  be  named  Benedict  Hall,  is  being 
built  on  the  corner  of  U.  S.  64  and 
Alabama  Avenue  and  will  face  toward 
the  SAE  house.  The  dormitory  should 
be  completed  by  early  spring,  ready  to 
accommodate  102  students.  Looking 
somewhat  like  an  Elizabethan  theatre, 
the  two-story  quadrangular  building 
surrounds  a  60-foot  square  courtyard 
Rooms  on  the  second  floor  open  onto  a 
balcony  which  overlooks  the  courtyard. 
while  those  on  the  ground  floor  open 
directly  onto  it. 

With  electrical  heating  throughout, 
the  dormitory  is  built  in  units  of  two 
suites  connected  by  a  bath.  Each  two- 
room  suite  will  house  two  people,  and 
is  composed  of  a  study  (approximately 
6x8)  plus  a  bedroom  (approximately 
12x12).  A  good  deal  of  the  furniture 
will  be  built-in  to  conserve  space  and 
facilitate  maintenance. 

When  Benedict  Hall  is  finished,  all 
of  the  students  now  in  Woodland  (and 
possibly  some  in  Barton)  will  move  in. 


Change  in  Library  hours: 

Monday  through  Friday— 8.00 
5:30  and  7:00  to  11:00 

Saturday— 8:00  to  5:30 

Sunday— 2:00  to  6:00  and  7:00 
11:00 


The  dormitory  will  be  named  for  Dr. 

leveland  Keith  Benedict,  who  was 
lean  of  the  School  of  Theology  for 
.velve  years  just  after  the  turn  of  the 
entury     Dr.  and  Mrs.     Benedict 


;  Sewaj 


;  bene 


factors.  They  completed  a  million  dol- 
lar drive  staged  by  Vice- Chancellor 
Bishop  Knight;  in  addition  to  giving 
the  University  Cannon  Hall,  the  Vice- 
Chancellor's  home,  two  houses  now 
s,  and  provided  for 
the  chaplain's  house. 
ie  dormitory  could  not  have  been 
med  for  a  more  fitting  person. 


Sewanee  Grad 

(Continued  from  page  one) 
Class    from   his   last   duty    station,   the 
Pacific    fleet     destroyer     tender     USS 

Prior  to  enlisting  in  the  Navy  he 
tended  Palm  Beach  Junior  College  for 
a  year   and    later,     during     that     first 
"hitch."  the  calling  for  the  priesthood 
took  shape  within  him.  He  considered 


THE  SEWANEE  PURPLE 


Tic  of  giicks 


ZAN   FURTWANGLER 

This  coming  week  the  Union  Thea- 
tre is  giving  everyone  a  special  treat 

of  some  really  good  flics.  Thursday 
and  Friday  an  exceptionally  well  pro- 
duced version  of  The  Children's  Hour 
will  be  shown.  Shirley  MacLaine,  Au- 
drey Hepburn,  and  James  Garner  star 
in  this  film  taken  from  a  play  of  the 
same  title. 

At  the  Owl  Flic  Friday  night  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson's  tale  of  Victorian 
horror  about  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde 
comes  alive  again  in  House  of  Fright. 
This  is  a  Hammer  Films  production 
and  should  be  very  good.  Hammer  can 
be  remembered  for  its  bloody  Dracvla 
and  chilling  Scream  of  Fear.  Paul 
Massie,  Christopher  Lee,  and  Dawn 
Adams  are  featured  in  this  production 
in  color  and  Megascope. 

Saturday  and  Monday  offer  Cary 
Grant  and  Doris  Day  in  Dial  Touch  of 
Mink,  About  a  year  before  this  came 
out  there  was  a  little  opus  called  Lov- 
er Come  Back.  Apparently  it  was  a 
success,  for  the  producers  decided  to 
make  another  Lower  Come  Back.  They 
did.  This  is  it.  The  only  change  is 
Cary  Grant  who  one  must  admit  is 
better  than  the  redoubtle  Rock.  The 
plot  runs  something  akin  to  the  fol- 
lowing. There  is  this  man  (Grant) 
who  wants  to  shack.  He  sees  this  pret- 
ty girl  (Day)  and  sets  to  work.  The 
chase  begins.  The  only  touble  is  this 
girl  wants  to  hitch.  They  both  find 
themselves  in  Bermuda  in  a  hotel 
room.  The  girl  sees  what's  up  and 
locks  the  poor  man  out  of  the  bed- 
room. The  story  doesn't  end  here,  but 
if  you  want  to  know  the  rest  of  the 
vital  details  go  to  see  the  film. 

Showing  Sunday  and  Tuesday  is 
The  Spiral  Road.  Rock  Hudson  is  a 
young  doctor  out  for  a  tour  of  duty 
in  the  hot,  tropical  Dutch  East  Indies. 
Burl  Ives  is  the  local  doc,  a  gin  drink- 
ing Rabelaisian  character  who  fights 
leprosy.  Throw  in  billiards  and  you 
have  it.  Billiards?  Yes.  Burl  plays  a 
game  or  two  in  the  picture  and  also 
manages  his  best  job  of  acting  since 
he  did  Big  Daddy.     Good  Adventure. 


THURSDAY,    TANTARY 
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tered  college  and  made  up  his  mind 
upon  graduating  from  Florida  State 
University,  Tallahassee,  in  1954. 

He  entered  the  School  of  Theology, 
University  of  the  South,  at  Sewanee, 
Tenn.,  where  he  earned  his  Bachelor 
of  Divinity  degree   and 


Enjoy  .IERSI-GOLD  PRODUCTS 

Homogenized  Milk 
Whipping  Cream 
Half  &  Half 
Buttermilk 
Chocolate  Milk 
Sour  Cream 
Cottage  Cheese 
Orange  Drink 
Trupicana  Pure 
Orange  Juice 
Lemonade 
Apple  Cider 

ty  Dairy  for  Delivery  Service  on  all 
items  in  the  Sewanee  Area. 


Madame  Oakes  To 
Arrange  Rooms 

Pandamonium  usually  reigns  in  th 
Dean's  office  just  before  party  week- 
ends, with  Sewanee  men  trying  to 
rooms  for  their  dates.  This  will  be 
transferred  to  Hoffman  now  bei 
the  "Keeper  of  the  names" — those  kind 
people  who  will  put  up  with  a  girl  o 
girls — is  now  Mrs.  Oakes,  Hoffman' 
matron.  To  keep  the  confusion  to  . 
minimum,  Dean  Webb  has  the  follow- 
big   suggestions: 

a  I  Students  make  and  confirm  their 
(Mrs.  Oakes  in  Hoff- 
ins    the    list    of    hos- 


Confirm  tenia 
y  as  possible  by  reporting  to  the 
ess  the  student's  name,  his  date's 
ie    and    address,    and    the    approxi- 


Block 

mity  representative  must  be  con- 
firmed Monday  before  the  dance  week- 
Report  cancellations  to  your  hos- 
promptly.  Cancellations  received 
after  Noon  Thursday  will  not  ordinarily 
relieve  a  student  of  liability  for  the 
hostess's  fee. 

el  Girls  should  check  in  at  their  hos- 
tesses immediately  upon  arrival  here. 

f)  Girls  will  stay  with  the  hostess 
holding  a  reservation  for  her.  Any 
necessary  changes  should 
promptly  to  the  Dean  of  Men's  office 
and  to  the  hostess  concerned. 

g)  Each  girl  is  responsible  for  her 
own  lodging  fee.  The  minimum  fee  is 
normally  $3.00  per  night  or  $5.00  for 
two  nights. 

h)  Curfew  for  all  dates  is  3:15  a.m. 
Violations  will  be  reported  to  the  Dean 
of  Men's  office. 

The  ladies  of  the  Mountain  have 
opened  their  homes  as  a  courtesy  to 
the  students  and  their  guests.  Please 
use  their  facilities  carefully  and 
thoughtfully. 


On  Campus 


with 
MaxQhulman 


CALPURNIA,  HERE  I  COME 

Now,  ns  tin-  college  year  approaches  its  mid-point. 

emerges  clearly    vmi  arc  all  going  to  flunk  everything 

There  nre  two  thing-  you  can  tin  about  it      liiM. 


:1m.  |" 


According  to  a  recent  survey,  123.6%  of  American  under- 
graduates do  not  know  tin-  pp. per  way  to  take  lecture  notes.  To 
illustrate  tin-  -leu  king  -tan-he,  let  us  suppose  you  are  taking 
a  course  in  history.  Let  us  further  suppose  the  lecturer  i-  lec- 
turing on  the  ruling  houses  of  Knghmd  Yuu  listen  intently.  You 
write  diligently  in  your  notebook,  making  u  topic  outline  as  you 
have  been  taught.  Like  this: 
I.  House  of  Rlantagenet. 
II.  House  of  Lancaster. 

III.  House  of  York. 

Then  you  stop.  Yon  put  aside  your  pen.  You  blink  hack  a 
teur,  for  v m  cannot  goon.  Oh,  ves  von  know  verv  well  that  the 
next  ruling  house  is  the  House  of  Tudor.  The  trouble  is  you 
don't  know  the  Roman  numeral  that  comes  after  III. 


&VIX 


Roman  numerals  The  Romans  didn't  know  them  themselves. 
1  suppose  thev  could  tell  you  how  much  V  or  X  were  or  like 
that,  but  when  it  came  to  real  cuties  like  LXI  or  MMC,  they 
just  Hang  away  their  styluses  and  went  downtown  to  have  a 
hath  ami  take  in  a  circus  and  maybe  stab  Caesar  a  few  times. 

(You  mav  wonder  why  Hume  stuck  with  these  ridiculous 
numerals  when  the  Arab*  had  such  a  nice,  simple  system.  Well 
sir,  the  fact  is  that  the  Emperor  Yo-pasian  tried  like  crazy  to 
buy  the  Arabic  numerals  from  Suleiman  the  Magnificent,  but 
Suleiman  wouldn't  do  business— not  even  when  Vespasian 
iai-ed  Ins  bid  to  ltlil.nnu  ..'old  pia-tre-,  plus  lie  offered  to  throw 
in  the  Colosseum,  the  Appian  Way,  and  Charlton  Heston. 

(So  Rome  stuck  with  Roman  numerals  — to  its  sorrow,  as  it 
turned  out.  One  day  in  the  Forum,  Cicero  and  Pliny  got  to 
arguing  about  how  much  is  CDL  times  MVIX  Well  sir,  pretty 
soon  everyone  in  town  came  around  to  join  the  hassle.  In  all 
the  excitement,  nobody  remembered  to  lock  the  north  gate  and 
—  wham !— before  vou  could  say  perai  fartitcr,  in  rushed  the 
Coths,  the  Visigoths,  anil  the  (ireen  Hay  Packers!) 

Well  sir,  that's  the  way  the  empire  crumbles,  and  I  digress. 
Let's  get  back  to  lecture  notes.  Let's  also  say  a  word  about 
Marlboro  Cigarettes.  The  makers  would  be  so  pleased!  And  is 
it  not  fitting  that  we  should  please  these  honest  tobacconists— 
these  fine  men.  fond  of  square  dancing,  water  sports,  protein, 
and  tattoos  — these  tireless  perfectionists  who  spend  all  of  their 
days  trying  to  please  us  — searching  everywhere  for  the  best  ol 
.ill  possible  tobaccos,  aging  them  with  patience,  blending  them 
with  tender,  loving  care''  Marlboros  are  available  in  soft  pack 
and  Hip  top  box.  Sou  will  find  XX  cigarette-  in  each  package. 


Joan  Ularlbon 
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POETRY  CONTEST:  WIN  A  STEAK 

CLARAMONT 


CLARA  AND  TOM  SHOEMATE 

Sounds  of  laughter  brightly  singing. 
Cheerful  solace  Irom  within, 
Jugs  of  draught,  life-giving  fluid. 
On  Clara's  Mountain  men  depend. 

Bull  Thrower 
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SEWANEE,  TENNESSEE,  THURSDAY,  JANUARY    17,   1963 


N.  S.  No.  1,360 


Announcements: 

All  student  grade  books  are  due  in  the  Registrar's  Office  by 

SATURDAY,  JANUARY  19TH,  after  which  time  there  will  be 
a  fine  for  late  books.  Students  should  see  their  Faculty  Ad- 
visers this  week  before  turning  over  the  books  to  the  Regis- 
trar. At  the  same  time,  the  Registrar's  Office  will  be  grateful 
for  any  grade  books  received  at  any  time  prior  to  January 
19th,  because  the  books  must  be  arranged  alphabetically  be- 
fore grades  can  be  entered. 

Senior  class  officers  were  elected  Saturday  in  the  Chap- 
el. Our  congratulations  to  the  class  of  '63's  president, 
Gerry  DeBlois;  secretary,  Hank  Haynes;  and  editor, 
Steve  Moorehead.     We  are  looking  forward  to  a  good 

Commencement  planned  by  the  new  officers. 

The  Authors  and  Artists'  Club  National  Poetry  Contest  is 
offering  three  prizes  of  $15,  $10,  and  $5  for  poems  on  any  sub- 
ject, 32  lines  or  less.  Each  contestant  may  submit  two  poems. 
Entries  should  be  unsigned,  with  the  author's  name  and  ad- 
dress enclosed  in  a  sealaed  envelope,  bearing  on  the  outside 
the  title  of  the  poem.  No  poems  will  be  returned.  Closing  dale 
is  April  1,  1963-  The  chairman  will  not  enter  into  any  corres- 
pondence concerning  poems.  Address  entries  to  Mrs.  Stansell 
Felts,  117  Narraganset  Avenue,  Chattanooga  5,  Tennessee. 


The  following  people  were  asked 
Blue  Key  Fraternity:  John  Dougla 
Dick  Greene,  Steve  Moorehead,  Bud 
ling,  Gerry  Summers,  John  Turner, 
Men  selected  for  this  fraternity  must 


,  Berry  Edwards, 
Roeder,  Bill  Stir- 
md  Allen  Wallace, 
be  in  the  top  third 


Stop  by  the  Supply  Store  to  see  the  new  card  racks  rilled 
with  cards  for  all  occasions.  The  cards  are  just  the  first  part  of 
the  new  stock  for  the  Sirpe  Store.  About  1,000  different  new 
books  will  be  ordered  during  the  next  few  weeks.  See  Mr.  Tom 
if  you  have  any  suggestions. 

FINAL  EXAMINATION  SCHEDULE 

First    Semester— 1962-1963 

9:00—12:00  Noon 

Thursday,  January  24,  1963— All  MWF  9:00  classes 
Friday,  January  25,  1963— All  MWF  10:00  o'clock  classes 
Saturday,  January  26.  1963—  All  TTS  9:00  o'clock  classes 
Monday,  January  28,  1963—A11  TTS  10:00  o'clock  classes 
Tuesday,  January  29,  1963— All  TTS  8:00  o'clock  classes 
Wednesday,  January  30,  1963--AJ1  MWF  8:00  o'clock  classes 
Thursday,  January  31,  1963— All  MWF  11:00  o'clock  classes 
Friday,  February  1,  1963— All  TTS  11:00  o'clock  classes 
Saturday,  February  2,  1962— All  1:30  classes 


R 


ttssian 


Lit? 


As  we  look  over  the  class  schedule  for  the  second  t 

we  find  m.my  excel  lent  offerings,  but  there  is  one  glaring  omis- 
sion. This  omission  is  the  absence  of  any  course  in  Russian 
language  or  literature.  The  question  of  the  offering  courses  :n 
the  Russian  language  has  been  discussed  before  so  we  will  not 
go  into  it  now,  but  concentrate  our  attention  on  the  literature 
aspect.  We  feel  that  a  course  in  Russian  literature  in  transla- 
tion taught  by  a  competent  person  would  be  both  popular  and 
valuable  to  our  University.  It  would  be  a  welcome  addition 
(o  our  already  good  course  offerings,  that  any  student,  whe- 
ther he  be  an  English  major  or  a  Political  Science  major  or 
what,  would  find  interesting. 

The  big  question  then  is  not  the  desirability  of  the  course- 
for  this  is  obvious — but  the  method  of  bringing  it  about.  Per- 
haps it  could  be  work  in  a  similar  manner  to  English  201-2 
(Representative  Masterpieces),  and  taught  by  Eugene  Kay- 
den,  Sewanee's  retired  Professor  of  Economics  and  distinguish- 
ed Russian  translator,  We  have  not  asked  him  if  he  would  be- 
cause it  is  not  our  place  as  students  to  designate  academic  of- 
ferings, but  would  this  not  be  an  excellent  idea?  He  is  intel- 
lectually awake  and  he  loves  Sewanee,  why  don't  you,  the  Ad- 
ministration, ask  him?  Let's  not  let  red  tape  stop  us  when  we 
can  do  something  in  the  best  interests  of  the  University.  Per- 
haps you  will  agree  with  us  that  a  well-taught  course  in  Rus- 
sian Literature  in  translation  next  semester  would  be  a  good 
addition  to  our  academic  program? 

Hahwood  Koppel 


'ANY  ADEQUATE  CONCEPTION  OF  HONOR  DE- 
MANDS THAT  A  MAN  SHALL  NOT  LIE  OR  CHEAT 
OR  STEAL,  AND  SHALL  NOT  BREAK  HIS  PRO- 
MISES WITHOUT  JUST  CAUSE." 

THE  HONOR  CODE 


Letter 
To  The  Editor 
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.  Dobbin; 


I  have  written  to  Janus  Films,  Inc.,  the  American  distributor 
of  SMILES  OF  A  SUMMER  NIGHT,  enclosing  your  article 
from  the  January  10th  Sewanee  Purple  and  objecting  to  their 
distribution  of  a  mutilated  film:  besides  the  points  covered  by 
the  article,  the  film  was  cut  in  several  places. 

I  trust  it  will  not  happen  again. 

Scott  Bates 
Faculty  Advisor 
Sewanee  Cinema  Guild 


CJhe  £ewanee  Review    -    Winter  Issue 


by  ROBtRT  WESTON 

Review    of   rev: 
AH  I  want  to  do 
in  Volume  LXXI,  Number  1  of  the  Sewanee  Review,  in  hopes 
that  you  will  go  directly  to  the  source  to  fulfill  any  interest  I 

This  particular  issue  of  the  Review  is  devoted  largely  to  lit- 
erary essays  of  a  critical  nature.  However,  the  sole  work  of 
fiction  which  does  appear,  George  Landing's  "Something  Just 
For  Me,"  is  one  of  the  finest  short  stories  I  have  recently  read. 
It  is  not  a  great  work,  but  a  good  one.  It  deals  with  the  con- 
frontation of  failure,  with  what  I  would  call  terrifying  humor. 
It  is  clever  and  witty  and  at  the  same  time  poinent,  leaving 
one  amused,  but  upset. 

In  the  field  of  verse  two  outstanding  poems  appear.  John 
Frederick  Nims,  "Epithalamion"  is  one  of  the  best  "marriage" 
poems  I  have  ever  read.  The  versification  is  simple  with  subtly 
turned  lines,  and  the  overall  effect  is  one  of  power  and  depth. 
"To  An  American  Tourist  drowned  in  Lake  Lucerne,  Switzer- 
land, victim  of  an  unexplained  bus  accident"  (that's  really  the 
title)  by  Norman  Schwenk  is,  to  say  the  least,  thought  provok- 
ing with  its  message.  Its  final  lines  are,  I  feel,  truly  wonderful: 


Deep  water  wept  the  labels  from  your  face, 
The  suitcase  stickers  and  the  unkind  names. 
You  were  suddenly  a  young  woman, 
Sleeping,  and   beyond  our  niggard  love  now." 

William  Faulkner  is  the  subject  of  two  articles  in  this  issue 
of  the  Review.  In  an  Obituary,  Allen  Tate,  noted  poet  and 
critic,  offers  suitable  appraisal  and  a  brief  statement  of  Faulk- 
ner's contribution  to  and  position  in  the  world  of  Literature. 
An  excellent  analysis  of  one  of  Faulkner's  most  difficult  and 
best  works  is  found  in  the  article,  "Faulkner's  Sanctuary:  The 
Discovery  of  Evil"  by  Cleanth  Brooks,  one  of  the  top  rate  con- 
temporary literary  critics. 

P  R.  Leavis  writes  a  devastating  criticism  of  a  type  of  schol- 
arship which  "makes  a  major  justifying  function  of  accumulat- 
ing 'data'  and  of  telling  us,  authoritatively,  who  this  and  that 
created  character  in  .  .  .  fiction  were  in  real  life."  Specifically 
'his  article  deals  with   D.   H.   Lawrence  scholarship  and   uses 


His  i 


i  of  1 


ue  of  i 


bright  studying  i 
1930  publication,  I'll  Take  My  Stand:  The  South  and  the  Agra- 
rian Tradition,  by  "twelve  southerners."  Some  of  these  twelve 
southerners  have  become  the  leading  artists  and  men  of  letters 
of  their  generation.  Among  them  are  Robert  Penn  Warren, 
Allen  Tate,  Andrew  Lytle,  John  Crowe  Ransom,  Starke  Young, 
and  Donald  Davidson.  This  symposium  offers  the  feelings  cf 
these  men  who  saw  something  wrong  with  our  society  and  the 
way  it  was  leading.  There  is  something  of  a  visionary  aspect  to 
this  book,  written  over  thirty  years  ago.  Because  it  was  thirty 
years  ago,  Mr.  Moore  is  of  necessity  out  of  touch  with  some 
of  the  thoughts  these  men  were  trying  to  convey,  but  the  re- 
view is  good,  and  so  is  the  book;  both  should  be  read. 

The  issue  closes  with  a  note  by  the  editor,  Andrew  Lytle,  on 
the  volume  of  collected  letters  of  James  Agee  to  Father  Flye. 
Father  Flye  got  to  know  James  Agee  at  St.  Andrews  School 
for  Boys,  just  right  down  the  road.  As  you  can  see  this  issue 
is  in  a  real  way  connected  with  Sewanee. 


VMlklU    LYTLE 


!  collected  Lawrence 


as  its  chopping  block  an  edited  l 

"LaForgue  in  America:  A  Testimony  by  Malcolm  Cowley"  is 
an  interesting  study  of  the  influence  which  an  earlier  poet 
iFrench  symbolist  poet  Jules  LaForgue)  may  exert  over  later 
poets  (Cowley  and  his  contemporaries,  including  T.  S.  Eliot). 
A  critical  study  of  one  of  Miss  Eudora  Welty's  most  engaging 
short  stories,  "A  Worn  Path",  is  done  by  Neil  D.  Isaacs  in  the 
article  entitled  "Life  For  Phoenix." 

Many  book  reviews  are  featured  in  this  issue.  Among  them 
Katherine  Ann  Porter's  Ship  of  Fools,  a  volume  of  verse  tf 
James  Dickey,  (a  rising  young  poet),  Edmund  Wilson's  new 
book  on  Civil  War  Literature,  and  Poems  (and  a  critical  work 
on  the  poems)  of  W.  B.  Yeats. 

Of  special  interest  to  Sewanee  are  two  reviews  appearing. 
One  on  a  collection  of  recent  short  fiction  publications,  by 
former  professor  in  the  English  department  here,  Dr.  J.  A. 
Bryant,  Jr.  Dr.  Bryant  is  presently  at  the  Women's  College 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  The  other  is  by  Edward 
Moore,  valedictorian  of  the  class  of  1962,  who  is  now  on  a  Ful- 
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Season  Picks  Up  for  Tigers 


!  Week  is  Mary  Kay  Colletic  from  Baton 
junior  at  L.S.U.  where  she  is  a  Chi  Ome- 
Tests  skiing,  traveling  and  Sea  Island,  Ga. 


Tic  of  'Jinks    I 


RICHARD    DOBBIN 


I  must  offer  my  congratulations  to 
the  powers  that  be  at  the  Union  The- 
atre. They  have  done  it  again.  They 
have  scheduled  some  of  the  better 
flicks  so  far  this  year  right  before  ex- 
ams. So  the  choice  is  flunk  out  or  miss 
some  fine  entertainment.  I  hope  this 
will  be  kept  up  after  exams. 

Wed.,  Thurs.,  and  Fri.  we  are  offered 
Tennessee  Williams'  Sweet  Bird  of 
Youth.  This  was  not  one  of  Williams' 
better  plays  but  the  movie  is  loaded 
with  excellent  performances.  Tennes- 
see Williams'  plays  usually  offer  won- 
derful vehicles  for  some  of  the  best 
performances  on  film.  Marlon  Brando 
had  a  chance  to  introduce  the  method 
in  Streetcar  Named  Desire.  He  was 
nominated  for  an  Oscar  for  his  portray- 
al of  the  animalistic  Stanley  Kowalski. 
Both  Katherine  Hepburn  and  Elizabeth 
Taylor  were  nominated  for  Oscars  for 
their  work  in  Suddenly  Last  Summer. 

Now  we  have  Paul  Newman,  Geral- 
dine  Page  and  Ed  Begley  showing  their 
talent.  Of  the  three,  Geraldine  Page 
comes  off  the  best.  Not  because  her  act- 
ing is  any  better  than  the  other  two 
but  because  her  role  is  the  meatiest. 
She  portrays  an  aging  Hollywood  star 
who  is  trying  to  pursue  the  "sweet 
bird  of  Youth."  She  does  this  by  tak- 
ing as  her  lover  a  young  man  on  the 
make  (Newman).  This  allows  Williams 
to  show  once  again  his  decadent  South. 

The  man  to  whom  most  of  the  credit 
must  go  is  Producer-Director  Richard 
Brooks.  He  has  led  the  actors  to  a  ful- 
filment of  their  multiple  talents.  The 
color  makes  the  film  easier  to  look  at 
and  so  does  Shirley  Knight  playing 
something  Called  Heavenly.     This  is  a 

The  Owl  again  draws  on  the  British 
film  industry.  The  Pursuit  of  the  Graf 
Spee  tells  the  sea  story  of  the  British 
attempts  to  sink  this  German  war  ship 
which  gave  them  a  bad  time  during  the 
war.     Nothing  extraordinary  but  well 

thony  Quale. 

Saturday  and  Monday  the  story  of 
Spartacus  is  told  in  the  movie  Sparta- 


ATO  Takes  First 
In  IM  Volleyball 

The  ATOs  turned  back  the  intrepid 
KAs  in  the  volleyball  playoffs  for  first 
place  held  before  Christmas.  The  Betas 
finished  third  and  the  Fijis  took  fourth. 
By  thus  winning,  the  Taus  surged  past 
the  Delts  into  the  lead  in  the  race  for 
the  intramural  trophy. 

The  Purple's  All-Star  volleyball  team 
for  1962  includes:  Frank  Robson,  ATO. 
a  sterling  set-up  man;  Jeff  Buntin  and 
Nat  Ball,  both  KAs,  excellent  spikers; 
M.  L.  Agnew,  an  agile  front  line  Beta; 
Bill  Byrnes,  PGD,  alert  all-around 
player;  and  Steve  Walker,  an  aggres- 
sive, hart- hitting  Delt. 


cus.  In  73  B.C.  history  tells  us  that 
a  Thracian  named  Spartacus  led  a  band 
of  gladiators  at  the  training  school  at 
Capua  in  a  rebellion  which  lasted  three 
years.  Although  the  rebellion  was 
doomed  from  the  beginning,  Spartacus 
defeated  army  after  army  sent  from 
Rome.  Finally  an  army  under  the 
command  of  Crassus  defeated  Sparta- 
cus in  71  B.C.  Spartacus  fell  in  battle 
and  6,000  of  his  army  were  crucified 
along  the  road  to  Rome. 

From  this  story,  Howard  Fast  wrote 
a  novel  entitled  Spartacus.  Then  Kirk 
Douglas  decided  to  film  this  novel. 
512,000,000  was  eventually  spent  and 
the  multiple  talents  of  Douglas. 
Sir  Laurence  Olivier,  Jean  Simmons, 
Charles  Laughton,  Peter  Ustinov,  John 
Gavin,  and  Tony  Curtis  were  used.  All 
this  money  and  talent  could  have  been 
wasted  if  Douglas  had  not  used  Stanley 
Kubrick  as  director.  Mr.  Kubrick 
made  the  best  spectacular  of  1960  o! 
this  film.  I  feel  that  the  only  reason 
it  didn't  win  more  Academy  Awards 
(Peter  Ustinov  won  the  best  support- 
ing actor)  is  that  Spartacus  was 
considered  having  communistic  goals, 
which  he  did,  and  that  the  excellent 
screenplay  was  written  by  Dalton 
Trumbo  who  was  on  the  Hollywood 
communistic  black  list  for  many  years. 
Kubrick  drew  out  of  Douglas  the 
best  performance  of  his  life  at  thai 
time.  He  allowed  Olivier,  Laughton, 
and  Ustinov  more  or  less  a  free  rein 
but  never  lets  them  overstep  their 
roles.  Where  Kubrick  really  succeed- 
ed was  in  the  quiet  scenes  between  the 
battles,  The  faces  of  the  men  and  wo- 
men in  band  of  Spartacus  look  real. 
This  has  never  before  been  done  in  a 
spectacular. 

The  battle  scenes  are  also  well  done, 
particularly  the  fight  between  Sparta- 
cus and  another  gladiator  at  the  train- 
ing school.  This  one  is  not  to  be  miss- 
Sunday  and  Tuesday  the  Music  Man 
blows  his  way  into  town.  This  movie 
would  probably  have  been  a  complete 
waste  of  time  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the 
spirited  performnace  of  Robert  Pres- 
ton. When  he  is  on  screen,  the  movie 
moves  at  a  quick  pace.  The  songs  of 
Meredith  Wilson  are  still  good  and 
corny.  The  supporting  cast  is  com- 
petent, if  you  like  this  sort  of  thing 
and  most  of  us  do,  take  it  in. 

Wednesday,  No  Man  is  an  Island 
starring  Jeffery  Hunter.  It  is  a  shame 
to  see  the  man  who  played  Jesus  in 
King  of  Kings  go  to  such  a  lower  role 
in  his  next  flick.  But  where  do  you  go 
after  playing  the  Christ.  Surprisingly 
enough,  the  movie  is  a  well  done  little 
fhek  about  a  man  trapped  on  an  island 
during  World  War  H  and  how  he  fights 
the  Japs  with  the  help  of  another  man 
and  a  girl.  Nothing  to  rave  about  but 
nothing  to  spit  on. 


by  COLEY  McGINNIS 

The  Sewanee  basketball  team  has 
made  an  excellent  start  in  1963  after  a 
miserable  December.  The  faces  are 
about  the  same,  but  the  play  is  entire- 
ly different  Their  first  win  was  at  the 
expense  of  Lambuth  77-70  here  in  Se- 
wanee. Next  they  traveled  to  Mont- 
gomery to  play  Huntingdon,  a  team 
who  beat  them  earner  73-53.  The  Ti- 
gers could  not  overcome  a  slow  first 
half,  but  they  gave  the  Hawks  a  fight 
before  falling  78-71.  Returning  home, 
they  poured  it  on  a  cold  Birmingham- 
Southern  five  72-44. 

Joe  Drayton,  John  Smith,  and  Mit 
Fitzsimons  were  the  leading  scorers  in 
the  Lambuth  game  with  22,  19,  and  13 
respectively,  but  a  big  part  in  the  vic- 
tory was  played  by  Sandy  Lumpkin, 
starting  for  the  first  time  at  forward. 
Sandy  pulled  in  17  rebounds  and  helped 
Sewanee  gain  a  52-42  edge  in  that  de 
partment.  The  Tigers  led  most  of  the 
way,  holding  a  41-32  edge  at  the  half. 
But  floor  mistakes  and  poor  shooting 
allowed  Lambuth  to  cut  the  lead  to 
47-46  with  about  twelve  minutes  to  go. 
The  Tigers  caught  fire  again  and  pulled 
away  in  the  next  six  minutes.  Their 
victory  came  at  the  free  throw  line 
where  they  hit  19  of  24  as  compared  to 
10  of  17  for  Lambuth. 

Huntingdon  started  out  hot  and  the 
first  half  of  the  game  at  Montgomery 
was  a  replay  of  the  earlier  tilt  at  Se- 
wanee. They  hit  19  of  36  shots  from 
the  floor  and  their  fast  break  was 
working  all  too  well.  Meanwhile  Se- 
wanee was  able  to  hit  only  nine  of  35, 
and  only  accuracy  from  the  foul  line 
ed  them  from  a  rout.  They  hit  12  ot 
as  compared  to  5  of  8  for  Hunting- 

t  as  the  second  half  started  the 
s  came  back.  Gradually  they 
sliced  away  at  the  lead.  Finally,  with 
nd  a  half  minutes  remaining,  they 
ut  it  to  71-65  and  had  the  Hawks 
e  run,  but  here  they  ran  out  of 
George  Simpkins  grabbed  a  re- 
bound after  a  missed  free  throw  and 
in  to  make  it  74-65,  and  it  was 
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another  three  minutes  before  the  Ti- 
gers were  able'  to  score  again.  Hunt- 
ingdon froze  the  ball  for  the  final  three 
minutes.  Sewanee  scored  the  last  six 
points  to  make  the  score  look  close. 

John  Smith  led  the  Tigers  with  22 
points,  but  the  bright  spots  were  tin 
performances  of  reserves  Jimmy  Var- 
nell  and  Dan  Duncan.  Jimmy  scored 
twelve  points,  ten  during  the  secon 
half  comeback,  and  Duncan  hit  thre 
straight  field  goals  during  that  sam 
period.  Huntingdon's  accuracy  from  th 
floor  proved  the  difference  as  they  hi 
34  of  65  while  Sewanee  managed  only 
25  of  70.  The  Tigers  continued  t 
well  from  the  foul  line,  canning  21  of 
24  to  stay  in  the  game. 

Saturday    night    after    the    wrestling 
match  Sewanee  put  up  its  best  defei 
of  the  season  and  had  little  trouble 
disposing  of  Birmingham -Southern.  The 
big   disappointment   was   that   mo 
the  students  who  had     come     to 
wrestling  match  went  home  before  the 

Again  it  was  John  Smith  who  paced 


TIGER 
TALK 


Friday  afternoon  the  Sewanee  Tigers 
swimming  team  won  their  third  meet 
of  the  season,  championing  over  Em- 
ory University  52-43  at  Decatur  Geor- 
gia. The  Tigers  can  now  boast  a  3-0 
season.  Dave  Sutton,  Bob  Abstein,  and 
Nevin  Patton  were  high  point  men  for 
the  Tigers  with  8  points  apiece.  Sut- 
ton also  earned  the  enviable  record  cf 
setting  two  new  marks  in  the  500  yard 
freestyle  event,  where  his  6:15.0  broke 
both  the  Sewanee  varsity  record  and 
the  Emory  pool  record  Ron  Zodin,  tak- 
ing first  in  the  dive  for  the  sixth 
straight  meet,  racked  231.0  points,  his 
second  highest  total  in  three  years  of 
diving  for  Sewanee. 

Results  of  the  meet: 


by  JOHNCRISWOLD 


200  yd.  Freestyle:  Scott  (E),  Sutton 
(S),  Darst   (S):    2:01.0 

50  yd.  Freestyle:  Patton  (S),  Ashcraft 
(E).  Ingle   (S):    :23.9 

200  yd.  Individual  Medley:  Scott  (E), 
Abstein  (S),  Coleman   (E);   2:28.2 

3-meter  Dive:  Zodin  (S),  Peyton  (E), 
Arnold    (E):    231.0  points 

200  yd.  Butterfly:  Thames  (S),  Merrill 
(E),  Shepherd  (S) :  2:37.2 

100  yd.  Freestyle:  Ashchraft  (E),  Pat- 
ton (S),  Sherer  (S):   :55.0 

200  yd.  Backstroke:  Abstein  (S), 
Flachmann  (S),  Oean   (E):   2:32.7 

500  yd.  Freestyle:  Sutton  (S),  Darst 
(S),  Donnelly  (E):   6:15.0 

200  yd.  Breaststroke:  Duskin  (E),  Co- 
wart   (E),  Earle    (S):    2:53.3 

400  yd.  Freestyle  Relay:  (E>  Ashcraft, 
Scott,  Lange,  Langford  3:48.0.  (SI 
Thames,  Ingle,  Sutton,  Lewis  3:54.3 


POETRY  CONTEST:  WIN  A  STEAK 

CLARAMONT 


CLARA  AND  TOM  SHOEMATE 

Exams  are  near, 

Time  is  short. 

To  Clara  for  a  steak, 
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KLsUih.dl   cinch   Lon   Vornell. 


the  victory,  getting  27  points  while  Bob 
Swisher  had  21.  John  hit  thirteen 
straight  free  throws  without  a  miss, 
while  Bob  hit  ten  of  sixteen  from  the 
floor  but  was  able  to  hit  only  one  of 
six  from  the  foul  line.  Mit  Fitzsimons 
was  also  in  double  figures  with  ten. 
The  Tigers  led  41-27  at  the  half  and 
the  game  was  never  in  doubt  All 
twelve  boys  who  dressed  out  saw  aca- 
tion,  one  (Ed  Hatch)  for  the  first  time. 
The  Tigers  had  a  good  night  from  the 
floor,  hitting  27  of  61,  while  the  Pan- 
thers could  manage  only  18  of  70. 

By  virtue  of  66  points  in  the  last 
three  games  senior  captain  John  Smith 
now  leads  the  team  in  scoring.  He  has 
123  points  in  eight  games  for  a  15.4 
average.  Joe  Drayton  is  second  with 
108  (13.5),  while  Bob  Swisher  with  91 
(11.4)  and  Mit  Fitzsimons  with  87 
(10.9)  have  double  figure  averages. 
Fitzsimons  leads  the  team  in  rebounds 
with  64,  but  Sandy  Lumpkin,  who  saw 
very  little  action  before  Christmas,  now 
has  45.  Both  Fitzsimons  and  Smith  are 
hitting  .807  from  the  foul  line  with  25 
of  31.  Fitzsimons  leads  in  field  goal 
percentage  with  31  for  64  and  a   .484 

Although  their  record  (2-6)  still 
isn't  good,  the  team  is  a  much  better 
one  now  than  they  were,  and  they  are 
picking  up  momentum.  They  have  been 
working  well  together  as  a  unit.  Lump- 
kin was  their  needed  fifth  starter.  The 
next  game  is  Friday  night  against 
Southwestern   here  in  Juhan  gymnas- 


Fountain  Plays 
Chattanooga  Fri. 

Clarinetist  Pete  Fountain,  the  proud 
possessor  of  critical  superlatives  once 
reserved  only  for  Benny  Goodman, 
,vho  is  opening  at  Memorial  Audi- 
ai,  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  on 
18th,  8-10  p.m.  admists  that  he  be- 


im  then  on  Pete  was  on  his  way. 
Except  for  a  seven-month  stint  in  Chi- 
in  1953  with  the  Dukes  of  Dixie- 
land, and  a  two-year  sojourn  in  Holly- 
wood in  1957-1959  when  he  was  as- 
;ed  with  the  Lawrence  Welk  TV 
show.  Fountain  has  remained  where 
is  roots  are:  in  New  Orleans,  where 
a  is  credited  with  helping  to  put  the 
ty,  the  birthplace     of    jazz,    on     the 
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Ed  Miller  Retires 
After  55  Years 

by  EVAN    HUGHES 

"I  think  the  hardest  part  of  it  all  is 
to  leave  the  boys."  says  Eddie  Miller 
concerning  his  retirement  from  his  po- 
sition of  thirty  years  as  janitor  of  the 
Union.  Thirty  years  may  seem  like  a 
long  time  at  one  job  but  it  is  just  a 
little  over  half  of  the  time  that  he  has 
been  employed  by  the  University  of 
the  South. 


Edd.t 


home  in  back  of  where  Gailor  Hall  now 
stands.  At  the  age  of  ten  he  had  been 
taught  to  wait  tables  by  a  lady  of  the 
mountain's  society.  One  day  as  he  was 
walking  past  the  old  Trimley  Hall,  Mrs. 
Evans  who  ran  the  dining  hall  called 
out  the  window  and  asked  Eddie  to 
come  in  and  help  her.  She  had  Eddie 
wait  tables  and  when  she  saw  that  he 
was  already  well-trained,  she  asked 
him  to  stay  on.  This  was  the  begin- 
ning of  Eddie's  fifty-five  years  of  ser- 
vice to  the  University. 

From  Trimley   Hall,   Eddie   went 
to  work  at  Hoffman  Hall  and  then 
S   M.  A.     "1  was  at  S.  M.  A.  for  about 
nine  years  and  then  I  told  the  boys  that 
I  had  finished  S.  M.  A.  and  I  was  goin; 
up  town  to  get  my  diploma  there  too. 

When  Eddie  started  at  the  Union,  h 
lemembered  the  building  as  the  medi 
cal  school  when  he  was  a  child. 

"When  I  was  little,  those  boys  used 
to  hang  a  skeleton  out  the  window  n 
me  and  I'd  'light  out  a  runnin',"  Eddi 
recalls.  He  was  with  the  Union  whei 
the  first  theatre  was  installed  on  th 
second  floor  and  both  moving  pictures 
and  stage  plays  were  presented.  When 
fhe  building  was  destroyed  by  fire,  it 
was  rebuilt  and  Eddie  stayed  on  as 
janitor. 

"It  was  just  a  one  man  job,"  says 
Eddie,  "but  I  used  to  get  there  early. 
I  liked  to  have  as  much  of  the  mess 
cleaned  up  before  the  boys  came  in  as 
I  could.  I  worked  seven  days  a  week. 
Of  course  we  didn't  used  to  have  any 
days   off   until   they   started   giving   us 

Eddie's  retirement  became  effective 
on  the  first  of  February.  There  is  no 
question  that  over  the  years,  Eddie  has 
become   one    of   Sewanee's   landmarks. 


Old  students    return    always    with 
friendly  greeting  for  him.  He  remerr 
bers  most  of  the  old  graduates,  but  j 
the    University    grew    .  .  .    "there   ai 
too  many  to  remember  names." 


In  : 


thei 


about  the  i 
He  is  a  s 


a  certain  tragic 
rement  of  Eddie  Mill- 
ing, healthy  man  who 
admits  that  he  would  like  to  work  at 
least  two  or  three  years  longer.  He 
really  does  not  know  what  he  is  going 
to  do  but  get  a  little  rest  and  be  glad 
of  it.  Eddie  had  at  least  "six  or  seven 
bossmen  and  I  never  had  a  mean  one, 
especially  Mr.  Freeman.  He's  been 
mighty  nice  to  me." 

Eddie  Miller  will  be  missed  at  the 
Union  but  not  at  Sewanee  for  he  plans 
to  remain  here  with  his  wife  and 
daughter  because  "this  is  my  home  and 


Nashville  Symphony  Conies 
Sunday  Feb.  24th  to  Guerry 


old  1 


1  No- 


Collins  Announces 
Variety  Show  Dates 


Again  this  year 
be  blessed  by  the  annual  Variety  Show, 
according  to  Mrs.  Virginia  Collins.  As 
in  the  past  the  show  will  prove  to  be 
one  of  the  most  enjoyable  treats  of  the 

The  show  will  be  held  on  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday  nights,  the  17th  and 
18th  of  April  and  possibly  on  the  19th 
to  accommodate  the  dates  that  may 
want  to  view  this  barrel  of  fun  and  en- 
joyment. 

This  is  just  a  reminder  to  keep  the 
dates  in  mind.  This  year's  Variety 
Show  is  expected  to  pass  that  of  last 
year  in  sheer  hilarity.  For  those  un- 
fortunates who  missed  the  last  Variety 
Show  just  ask  anyone  who  attended 
and  they  will  tell  you  that  it  is  the  fin- 
est thing  on  the  mountain.  So,  don't 
forget  it! 


thing  we  could  say  could  better  sum 
up  the  relationship  which  we  as  stu- 
dents, the  University,  and  Eddie  Miller 
ihare  than  his  own  words. 

"It's  not  easy  for  me  because  I  took 
the  University  as  part  of  my  home.  I 
enjoyed  every  bit  of  it  and  know  God 
has  been  good  to  me.  I  may  not  know 
all  the  boys  personally  but  I've  become 
attached  to  them." 


Sewanee  Rates  High 
In  Leader  Production 


The  Nashville  Symphony  Orches- 
tra will  play  its  first  Sewanee  con- 
cert Sunday  afternoon,  February 
24,  in  Guerry  Halt  at  3:30  p.m. 
This  is  a  week  from  this  coming 
Sunday.  The  touring  orchestra  of 
65  members  from  the  regular  85 
piece  symphony,  will  be  conducted 
by  Harry  Newstone,  visiting  con- 
ductor from  England. 
The 


and  two  symphonies.  The  Magic  Flute 
Overture  of  Mozart  and  the  Oxford 
Symphony,  number  92,  by  Haydn  which 
comprise  the  first  section  are  sure  to 
please  everyone.  After  intermission 
they  will  play  the  Vaughan- Williams 
5th  Symphony — while  unknown  to 
many,  it  should  prove  different  and  in- 
teresting. 
Mr.    Newstone    is    guest    conductor 


while  Willis  Page  is  on  leave  1 
duct  for  a  year  in  Tokyo.  The 
conductor  has  had  exter 
in  Europe  and  has  recorded  the  Bach 
Brandenburg  Concertos  with  the  Ham- 
burg Chamber  Orchestra,  and  Haydn 
and  Stravinsky  with  the  Haydn  Or- 
chestra of  London  where  he  has  been 
permanent  conductor. 

The  experience  of  this  Haydn  con- 
ductor is  especially  timely  for  Sewa- 
nee's Festival  of  Music  of  the  Classical 
Period,  which  consists  of  a  year-long 
emphasis  on  visiting  artist  and  local 
concerts  of  music  by  Haydn,  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  and  some  other  composers 
of  the  period. 

The  Nashville  Symphony  is  17  years 
old  and  presents  six  pairs  of  subscrip- 
tion concerts  in  Nashville  this  season. 
They  will  play  12  young  peoples  con- 


cepts, also  In  9  high  schools,  and  in  sum- 
mer. Pops  concerts  in  Centennial  Park, 
and  many  special  events. 

A  native  of  Canada,  Mr.  Newstone 
studied  at  Guildhall  School  of  Music  In 
London  and  received  the  Diploma  of 
the  Perfection  Course  in  Conducting 
from  the  Academia  di  Santaa  Cecilia  in 
Rome.  He  has  led  the  Toronto  Sym- 
phony on  the  CBC  and  participated  in 
the  Vancouver  Festival.  He  has  con- 
ducted to  great  accalaim  in  Germany, 
Denmark,  Hungary,  and  with  all  the 
large  London  Orchestras,  the  Philhar- 
monic, the  Philharmonia,  the  London 
Symphony,  and  the  Royal  Philharmon- 

Some  single  tickets  will  be  available 
at  the  box  office  for  two  dollars,  and, 
of  course  all  Guerry  ticket  holders  will 
be  admitted  free. 


In  ; 


its  relations  to  the  excellence  of  the 
college  student  published  in  "The  Jour- 
nal of  the  Association  of  College  Ad- 
missions Counsellors,"  it  was  pointed 
out  that  in  a  group  of  31  institutions 
which  consistently  rank  near  the  top 
of  a  half  dozen  ratings  the  University 
of  the  South  at  Sewanee,  Term.,  was 
the  lone  Southern  representative  in  the 

This  group  of  31  colleges,  with  only 
2  per  cent  of  the  nation's  undergradu- 
ates, has  produced  30  per  cent  of  the 
nation's  established  leaders  and  nearly 
one-third  of  its  advanced  younger 
scholars.  The  other  schools  listed  be- 
sides Sewanee  were:  Harvard,  Prince- 
ton, Yale,  Columbia,  Cornell,  Dart- 
mouth, The  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Amherst,  Williams,  Wesleyan,  Swarth- 
more,  Haverford,  St.  John's,  Bates. 
Bowdoin,  Trinity,  John  Hopkins,  MIT. 
University  of  Chicago,  Oberlin,  Carle- 
ton,  Kenyon,  Antioch,  Grinnell,  De 
Pauw,  Wooster,  Beloit,  Reed,  and  CIT. 


Wind  Ensemble  Preforms 

( Sec  Page  Four) 


Jazz  Concert  Saturday 

(See  Page  Four) 


Midwinters  Dance 

(See  Page  Four) 


Conflagration 
In  Union 

February  1 1  was  a  regular  day. 
Western  union  opened  at  1:28  p.m.  At 
about  1:40,  two  frantic  students  ran 
through  the  mail-room  shouting  inco- 
herentiy  about  a  fire.  The  calm,  collect- 
ed Western  Union  operator  investigated 
the  fire,  finding  smoke  coming  from  the 
janitor's  closet  in  the  hall  under  the 
sandwich  shop.  He  rang  up  the  SVFD 
and  asked  that  a  man  with  an  extin- 
guisher be  sent  without  delay.  He  fur- 
ther asked  that  no  alarm  be  set  off.  One 
can  well  imagine  the  confusion  that 
could  have  been  caused  by  600  students 
converging  on  that  smoking  closet 

When  at  last  the  man  from  the  Fire 
department  arrived  and  his  attempt  to 
break  down  the  closet  door  had  failed, 
the  ever-prepared  Western  Union  ope- 
rator, with  a  well-placed  kick  remedied 
the  situation.  The  fire  was  out  in  tea 
minutes.  The  events  of  the  day  became 
"re guar"  once  again. 

Due  to  the  fire  the  AP  and  UPI  news 
services  were  knocked  out  so  the  Pur- 
ple had  to  rely  on  the  news  service  of 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company 
for  verification  of  this  story. 


Editor  Decides  To  Go 


by  PETER 

Next  weekend,  Harwood  Koppel,  edi- 
ar  of  the  Sewanee  Purple,  will  be  at- 
tending the  Fifth  Annual  College  Edi- 
ors  Conference  on  International  Affairs 
n  New  York  City.  The  Conference 
akes  place  February  22-24  at  the  New 
York  Clubhouse  of  the  Overseas  Press 
Club  under  the  joint  sponsorship  of  the 
OPC  and  the   U.   S.  National   Student 

Harwood  was  honored  by  being  one 
of  the  few  college  editors  awarded  a 
scholarship  to  attend  the  Conference 
From  the  2,000  college  editors  through- 
out the  country  only  a  100  were  se- 
lected for  the  Conference  scholarship. 

The  scholarship  pays  all  expenses 
while  in  New  York  and  also  includes 


YAGURA 

a  travel  allowance.  The  selection  of 
winners  is  based  on  one's  newspaper 
work  and  on  an  essay  written  by  each 
scholarship  candidate.  Another  100  edi- 
tors will  attend  the  Conference  paying 
their  own  way. 

The  college  editors  will  compete  for 
$600  in  cash  prizes  provided  by  the 
Reader's  Digest  Foundation  and  for 
plaques  given  by  the  Overseas  Press 
Club.  Awards  will  be  given  for  excel- 
lence in  reporting  and  interpretation  of 
international  affairs.  The  awards  will 
be  made  in  two  categories,  one  for  daily 
papers  and  one  for  non-dailies.  Addi- 
tionally, a  cash  award  will  be  made  for 
the  best  article  or  series  of  articles  on 
{Continued  on  page  6) 


Kraus  to  Reprint  First  30 
Years  of  Sewanee  Review 


Kraus  Reprint  Corporation  of  New 
York  is  reprinting  the  first  30  years  of 
The  Sewanee  Review  to  meet  the  con- 
stant demand  of  libraries  for  bound 
copies,  in  this  country  and  overseas. 
The  first  15  years— 1892-1907— were 
first  reprinted  and  the  sale  was  so 
great  that  the  next  15  years  are  now 

,  process. 

The  Sewanee  Review  is  one  of  the 

w  "university  quarterlies"  founded 
during  the  latter  19th  century  thatsur- 
1  two  world  wars  and  came  out 
stronger.  Although  pre-eminent- 
ly a  journal  of  general  literary  criti- 
Kraus  says  that  its  affiliation  with 


The  University  of  the  South  makes  it 
especially  significant  for   the  study  of 

lore  and  culture  at  large. 

Under  its  first  three  distinguished 
editors,  William  P.  Trent,  John  B. 
Henneman  and  John  McBryde,  it  at- 
tained the  prestige  which  it  has  en- 
joyed ever  since,  and  it  counted  among 
its  contributors  such  noted  American 
writers  as  Brander  Matthews,  Wm. 
Norman  Guthrie,  Burr  James  Ramagc, 
Wm.  P.  DuBose,  Henry  Marvin  Belden, 
John  A.  Lomak,  Gamaliel  Bradford, 
Arthur  Colton,  Alexander  Harvey  and 
(Continued  on  page  six) 


.oont  woRRy: 

TH6RES  ASPIRlrt  ENOUGH 
FOR   EVERYONE^ 


A  Modest  Proposal 

Several  months  ago  we  dropped  the  student  medical  care  is- 
sue at  Sewanee  without  a  word  because  mistakenly  we  believed 
that  by  removing  pressure  and  publicity  from  the  situation 
that  the  situation  would  work  itself  out.  Today,  a  half  year 
later,  the  medical  situation  is  the  same — if  not  worse — as  it  was 
nearly  three  years  ago  when  the  regular  University  Medical 
Officer  resigned. 


It! 


i  thai 


■  is  guilty  of  any  i 


;m  as  if  the  present  meth- 
i't  worked  in  nearly  three 
night  be  more  effective, 
irs  in  replacing  a  depart- 
So  why  should  the  Uni- 


haps  just  bad  judgment.  It  would  si 
ods  of  procuring  a  replacement  havt 
years,  that  perhaps  other  methods 
Would  the  University  take  three  yi 
ment  head  or  a  dean?  We  think  not 
versity  delay  in  finding  an  adequate  replacement  for  the  Uni- 
versity Medical  Officer,  because  his  actions  affect  as  many  or 
more  students  as  a  department  head  or  a  dean? 

May  we  ask  that  this  be  done  .  .  .  and  soon!  If  the  present 
procurement  methods  are  not  adequate — since  presumedly  they 
haven't  worked  in  three  years — may  be  suggest  that  the  Uni- 
versity explore  other  methods  which  will  be  more  successful. 
Hahwood  Koppel 


Cljr  gtetoante  purple 
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Letter 

To  The  Editor 

■11 


Mr.  Scott  Bates 
The  University  of  the  South 
Department  of  French 
Sewanee,  Tennessee 

Dear  Mb.  Bates: 

In  regard  to  your  letter  of  January  12th,  I  am  terribly  s< 
that  the  print  you  received  was  cut  in  2  places.  We  try  t< 
very  very  careful  as  to  the  condition  of  our  prints  but 
human  element  enters  into  it  and  sometimes  there  is  an  o* 
sight.  We  will  be  particularly  careful  of  your  prints  in 
future.  However,  with  regard  to  the  missing  subtitles, 
were  correct.  This  was  because  of  United  States  Customs  < 
sorship.  This  is  the  only  type  of  print  that  we  have  an 
would  be  impossible  to  service  you  an  uncensored  version.  ' 
is  the  way  this  print  was  released  in  every  theatre  or  r 
theatrical  situation  in  the  United  States. 

Very  truly  yours, 

JANUS  FILMS 
Ira  Michaels 
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:  Student  Body: 


First,  thanks  for  the  fine  r 
grade  books.  Very  few  wer 
work  of  replacing  books  was  light. 

Next,  I  hope  that  some  of  you  were  not  too  disappointed 
when  we  had  to  postpone  your  requests  for  grades,  averages, 
or  the  like  on  Registration  Day,  February  5th.  Drop  by  the 
Registrar's  Office  any  day  now  and  we  shall  attempt  to  satisfy 
each  request.     I  have   instructed  my  office  not  to  turn  aside 

Our  one  day  service  on  transcripts  is  still  in  effect.  Of  course, 

your  written  requests  in  January  and  early  February  for 
transcript  mailings  that  would  contain  grades  not  yet  received 
or  posted  were  placed  in  our  "come-up"  file.  There  were  some 
fifty  of  these  and  we  have  staggered  the  mailing  dates  for  them 
to  coincide  as  nearly  as  possible  with  anticipated  entries  on 
your  record  cards. 

if  anyone  is  passed  over  at  some  time,  or  if  you  see  ways  in 
which  we  can  improve  the  service,  please  write  me  a  personal 
letter  or  visit  with  me  personally  at  my  home  or  office. 
With  best  wishes,  believe  me 

Sincerely, 

W.  Porter  Ware 

Acting  Registrar 


Letter  From  Aix 


Events  in  the  Hinterlands 

"I  draw  the  line  in  the  dust  and  toss  the  gauntlet  at  the  feet 
of  tyranny." 

What  brave  champion  has  issued  this  stirring  challenge?  Was 
it  Woodrow  Wilson,  Patrick  Henry,  or  perhaps  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son defiantly  renouncing  the  oppressor?  On  the  contrary,  the 
quotation  is  taken  from  the  recent  inaugural  speech  of  that 
great  fellow  American,  Governor  George  Wallace  of  Alabama. 
And  was  he  applauded  by  the  cheering  of  the  oppressed?  Hard- 
ly. The  rabble  cheered  but  the  oppressed  were  silent  anl  vir- 
tually unrepresented.  Who  then  was  the  "tyrant."  Why,  the 
same  one  who  put  dirty  old  James  Meredith  in  school  with 
all  the  lovely,  genteel,  white  children — those  poor  little  gen- 
teel white  children  who  proceeded  to  demonstrate  their  cul- 
tural superiority  by  spitting  and  throwing  bricks. 

Is  Wallace  merely  a  knight  errant,  a  fool  tilting  at  wind- 
mills, trying  desperately  to  breathe  one  final  hour  of  life  into 
a  dying  institution?  It  isn't  as  harmless  as  that.  This  man  is 
openly  defying  the  Federal  government.  Once  the  entire  South 
did  it  and  failed,  with  considerably  greater  losses  than  the 
Battle  of  Oxford.  Now  the  South,  with  the  exception  of  Ala- 
bama and  Mississippi,  has  largely  outgrown  this  kind  of  primi- 
tive conduct.  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  the  true  heart  of 
both  the  old  South  and  the  new,  have  accepted  integration  with 
a  dignity  that  makes  me  proud. 

Three  Negroes  have  applied  to  the  University  of  Alabama, 
at  Auburn  the  same  situation  is  imminent,  and  desegregation 
suits  have  been  filed  in  other  areas  of  the  state.  Yet  Wallace 
has  vowed  to  disobey  any  federal  court  school  desegregation 
order.  No,  he  isn't  a  fool — he  is  criminal  white  trash  unde- 
serving erf  the  authority  he  represents.  He  is  a  traitor  to  his 
state,  to  the  South,  and  to  the  nation.  Once  the  penalty  for 
treason  was  hanging.     Ross  Bamet  has  already  taken  enough 

Bob  Bailey 


its  own  which  reaches  into  its 
the  use  of  a  poster  last  Octo- 
;  the  statement  that  the  Co7nte 
d  the   throne)   was  against  the 


American  politics  is  sometimes  noted  for  i 
casionally  even  circus-Uke,  quality.  This  has  been  particularly 
true  since  the  days  of  Andrew  Jackson,  the  presidential  choice 
of  the  common  man.  Yet,  in  whatever  attributes  it  has,  Ameri- 
can politics  has  remained  fairly  unique.  It  can  range  from  the 
lively  1960  Democratic  national  convention  to  the  more  sedate 
meeting  of  a  Vermont  Republican  Women's  Club  (meeting  on 
alternate  occasions  as  the  local  sewing  circle). 

France,  too,  has  a  system  of 
heritage.  An  example  of  this  i 
ber  by  a  political  party  carryir 
de  Paris  (Orleanist  pretender 
election  of  the  President  of  the  Republic  on  the  basis  of  uni- 
versal suffrage.  If  this  has  a  certain  charm,  there  is  another 
.,;:■::■■. .J  r.o'  <:-;'C.c:^>  n.ifioi,.,!.  v.!;,i_h  ii  sinking  'or  its  effron- 
tery and  balderdash.  This  is  the  poster  of  the  parti  commun- 
iste  jrancais  which  exclaims,  with  a  beautiful  white  figure  of 
Liberty  on  a  red  and  blue  background:  "vote  against  personal 
power'  .  .  .  'vote  against  the  dictatorship'  .  .  .  'vote  for  a  true 
republic'  .  .  .  'votez  pour  le  parti  communiste  jrancais." 

We  do  not  know  the  general  reaction  to  this  affiche  but  there 
is  an  evident  attraction  to  the  French  Communist  Party.  In 
the  recent  balloting  for  the  deputies  to  the  Assemblee  Na- 
tionals (the  lower  and  more  important  house  of  parliament) 
the  communists  polled  in  the  two  round  election  system  21.8 
percent  and  21.3  percent  out  of  total  votes  of  18,329,986  and 
15,208,101,  respectively.  This  sizeable  percentage  was  exceeded 
only  by  the  Union  pour  la  Nouvelle  Republique  of  de  Gaulle, 
which  received  31.9  percent  and  40.5  percent.  The  third  largest 
group  in  multi-party  France  was  the  socialist  Section  Fran- 
caise  de  1  'Internationale  Ouvriere  with  12.6  percent  and  15.2 
percent  of  the  total  vote.  (Around  30  percent  of  the  27,535,019- 
first  round  and  21 ,957, 468 -second  round  inscribed  voters  ab- 
stained so  that  the  above  percentages  are  based  on  the  average 
of  70  percent  who  did  vote.) 

Largely  due  to  an  electoral  law  unfavorable  to  it,  the  com- 
munists won  only  41  seats  (though  an  increase  of  31  over  the 
10  seats  held  in  the  October  dissolved  Assemblee)  while  it  re- 
ceived over  a  fifth  of  the  votes.  The  socialists,  who  polled  few- 
er votes,  took  67  mandates,  a  significant  increase  of  some  twen- 
ty-odd seats  over  the  old  position.    Of  the  483  deputies  a  near 
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■  the  label  of  the  UNR  or 


ng  affili- 
ate, Union  Democratique  du  Travail.  A  working  majority  was 
insured  after  the  UNR  victory  when  many  independents  and 
others  informed  the  government  that  they  would  support  its 
program. 

With  the  strong  victory  of  a  single  party  came  the  rudiments 
of  an  opposition.  Socialist  leader  Guy  Mollet  called  for  (in  a 
move  which  many  political  observers  feel  will  haunt  him)  the 
coalition  of  socialist  and  communist  forces  against  the  Gaullist 
candidates.  Though  he  had  stated  his  position  many  times 
against  any  form  of  combination  with  the  communists,  former 
Premier  Mollet  (Feb.  1956— June  1957)  based  his  stand  on  the 
belief  that  it  would  be  better  to  have  a  few  more  generally 
ineffectual  communist  deputies  than  to  render  the  government 
to  the  Gaullist  faction. 

Apparently,  anti-de  Gaulle  unity  was  constant.  Using  figures 
calculated  by  the  Paris  newspaper  Le  Monde,  the  total  vote  in 
metropolitan  France  for  the  various  candidates  put  up  by  the 
two  left  wing  parties  in  the  first  round  was  32.61  percent.  They 
won  32.45  percent  of  the  second  round  votes  by  uniting  behind 
their  strongest  candidate.  Still  speaking  of  metropolitan  France 
(which  by  definition  does  not  include  the  overseas  departe- 
ments),  the  coalition  goes  far  in  explaining  the  increase  from 
51  communist-socialist  held  seats  in  the  old  chamber  to  the 
106  held  by  the  two  today.  The  communists  have  41  seats  and 
the  socialists  have  65. 

Aix- en- Provence  sent  socialist  Louis  Philbert  to  Paris.  He 
unseated  the  UNR  incumbent,  Rene  Hostache,  with  the  aid  of 
the  communist  vote.  Of  the  eleven  deputies  from  the  Aix- 
Marseille  region  there  are  five  communists,  five  socialists,  and 
one  from  the  UNR. 

The  heaviest  political  losses  were  suffered  by  the  numerous 
independent  allegiances.  They  dropped  from  118  seats  down 
to  48.  This  is  partly  evidenced  by  the  UNR's  clean  sweep  of 
the  thirty-one  Paris  circonscriptions  at  the  expense  of  fourteen 
independents  and  center  republicans. 

It  is  still  early  to  tell  whether  or  not  the  French  are  start- 
ing to  think  in  terms  of  a  two-pary  system.  In  fact,  it  is  still 
in  doubt  as  to  how  much  of  a  unity  the  UNR  is  outside  of  de 
Gaulle.  Even  so,  or,  perhaps,  particularly  so,  the  next  few 
years  of  French  politics  should  be   interesting. 

Larry  Mabrt 
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The  Best  Cinema  of  1962 


About  this  time  every  year  the  movie  critics 
make  their  selection  of  the  ten  or  so  best  films 
of  the  preceding  season.  Since  many  of  these 
films  of  interest — and  since  the  Sewanee  Cine- 
ma Guild  will  have  a  few  of  them — we  are 
happy  to  mention  some  of  the  leading  critics' 
choices  and  comments  on  last  year's  film  offer- 
ing. We  have  included:  Bogdanovich,  Crowther 
(N.  Y.  TIMES),  Franchi,  MacDonald,  Hughes 
(ESQUIRE  MAGAZINE),  Mekas  (VILLAGE 
VOICE),  NEWSWEEK  MAGAZINE,  Sarris, 
Smith,  Tallmer,  TIME  MAGAZINE,  Vogel.  and 
Weinberg. 

PETER  BOGDANOVICH;  The  following  three 
categories  of  19G2's  best  movies  are  each  in  order 
of  viewing  rather  than  preference.  Best;  "Mr. 
Arkadin,"  "Hatari,"  "The  Man  Who  Shot  Liberty 
Valance,"  "Shoot  the  Piano  Player."  Second 
Best:  "Bachelor  Flat,"  "Jules  and  Jim,"  "Ad- 
vise and  Consent,"  "Two  Weeks  in  Another 
Town,"  "The  Concrete  Jungle,"  "What  Ever 
Happened  to  Baby  Jane?"  Third:  "Hell  Is  for 
Heroes,"  "Merrill's  Marauders,"  'The  Chapman 
Report."  "It's  Only  Money,"  "Days  of  Wine  and 

BOSLEY  CROWTHER  (N.  Y.  TIMES):  "Di- 
vorce-Italian Style,"  "Electra."  "Freud,"  "Long 
Day's  Journey  into  Night,"  "Sundays  and  Cy- 
bele,"  and  "Eclipse."  I  feel  that  the  superiority 
of  the  European  art  film  has  been  established 
this  year  as  so  often  in  the  past. 

RUDY  FRANCHI:  In  order  to  preference:  1. 
"Mr.  Arkadin";  2.  'The  Man  Who  Shot 
Liberty  Valance";  3.  "Two  Weeks  in  Another 
Town";  4.  "Shoot  the  Piano  Player"  and  "Jules 
and  Jim";  5.  "Last  Year  at  Marienbad";  6.  "Lo- 
la"; 7.  "The  Chapman  Report";  8.  "La  Notte" 
and  "Eclipse";  9.  "Lady  With  the  Dog";  10. 
"Testament  of  Orpheus."  I  would  mention  that 
Resnais'  "Night  and  Fog,"  which  would  most 
certainly  rate  high  on  this  list,  is  not  included 
because  it  cannot  be  considered  as  having  open- 
ed theatrically  in  1962. 

ROBERT  HUGHES:  I  saw  very  few  new  pic- 
tures this  year — too  busy  with  the  movie  on 
Robert  Frost— but  I  recall  four  that  I  liked 
enough  to  want  to  see  again.  "Jour  Apres  Jour" 
is  the  first  picture  to  present  with  the  appropri- 
ate imagination  and  power  the  brutalizing  ab- 
surdity of  factory  workers'  lives.  It  should  but 
won't  be  translated  into  English  as  "One  Damn 
Day  After  Another."  "Jour  Apres  Jour,"  I'm 
told,  is  mostly  the  work  of  Anne-Clair  Poirier, 
now  making  her  second  film  for  the  National 
Film  Board  of  Canada. 

I  include  Tony  Richardson's  "A  Taste  of  Ho- 
ney," partly  for  the  performances  by  the  wo- 
men in  the  cast,  but  especially  because  of  the 
eye  of  the  cameraman  Walter  Lassally  and  the 
ear  of  author  Shelagh  Delaney.  After  seeing 
Richardson's  preposterously  phony  Broadway 
version  of  the  play,  I  can't  believe  he  had  very 
much  to  do  with  the  film's  virtues. 

The  rest  of  my  list,  half  of  it,  is  works  by 
Francois  Truffaut:  "Shoot  the  Piano  Player"  and 
"Jules  and  Jim."  More  and  more,  he  seems  the 
most  audacious  film  talent  of  our  time. 

DWIGHT  MACDONALD  (ESQUIRE  MAGA- 
ZINE): Here  are  my  best  ten,  in  order  of  pref- 
erence: "Jules  and  Jim,"  "La  Notte,"  "Last  Year 
at  Marienbad,"  "Lolita,"  "Shoot  the  Piano  Play- 


Thief,"  "Path's  Birthday,"  "Anticipation  of  the 
Night,"  "Eclipse,"  "Little  Stabs  of  Happiness," 
"Testament  of  Orpheus,"  "Viridiana,"  "Mr.  Ar- 
kadin," "Lola,"  "What  Ever  Happened  to  Baby 
Jane?"  "The  Connection."  Other  films  I  liked: 
from  abroad,  "La  Notte,"  The  Lower  Depths," 
"Jules  and  Jim,"  "Shoot  the  Piano  Player,"  'The 
Job"  (Visconti's  segment  in  "Boccaccio  '70"), 
"Is  Grido,"  "Yojumbo,"  "Paris  Belongs  to  Us," 
"Archibaldo  de  la  Cruz";  from  Hollywood,  "Ha- 
tari," "The  Man  Who  Shot  Liberty  Valance," 
"Advise  and  Consent,"  'Two  Weeks  in  Another 
Town,"  "The  Concrete  Jungle";  American  inde- 
pendents, "Hard  Swing,"  "Wasn't  That  a  Time," 
"Doom  Show."  "Thanatopsis,"  "Skullduggery," 
"Senseless."  It  was  a  good  year  for  me.  I  think 
Crowther's  editorial  in  which  he  established 
the  superiority  of  the  European  art  film,  and 
which  is  being  widely  circulated  in  Europe,  is 


SUNDAYS   AND    CYBELE 

er,"  "Long  Day's  Journey  Into  Night,"  "The 
Bandits  of  Orgosolo,"  "Divorce,  Italian  Style," 
"One,  Two,  Three." 

JONAS  MEKAS  (VILLAGE  VOICE):  I  found 
most  aesthetic  enjoyment  in  the  following  (in 
order   of   preference):    "Prelude,"   "The   Flower 


pure  nonsense.  Best  films,  in  technical,  experi- 
mental, aesthetic,  commercial,  and  any  other 
senses,  are  still  being  made  in  America. 

NEWSWEEK  MAGAZINE:  The  ten  best  of 
1962:  "Ride  the  High  Country";  "The  Island"; 
"The  Lady  With  the  Dog";  "Jules  and  Jim,"; 
"Long  Day's  Journey  Into  Night";  "Lonely  Are 
the  Brave";  "Lawrence  of  Arabia";  "A  Taste  of 
Honey";   "Last  Year  at  Marienbad";  "Lolita." 

On  the  one  hand  there  is  a  public  with  a  prim- 
itive love  for  narration  and,  on  the  other,  a  pile 
of  novels  and  short  stories  with  which  movie- 
makers can  meet  that  elemental  need:  It  is  a 
lovely  exercise  in  fitting  supply  to  demand.  The 
hitch — of  which  producers  seem  blissfully  un- 
aware— is  that  a  book  is  one  unique  kind  of  ar- 
tistic experience,  a  movie  is  an  entirely  differ- 
ent kind  of  experience,  and  while  it  is  possible 
to  transform  a  book  Into  a  film,  it  is  actually 
more  difficult  than  simply  writing  a  book  or 
simply  making  a  film. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  producers  re- 
frain as  much  as  possible  from  using  the  word 
"book"  and  prefer  to  talk  about  a  •'property"— 
which  has  no  cloud  of  sanctity  about  it,  and  is 
even  more  congenial  because  it  is  something 
owned.  Furthermore,  nobody  ever  talks  of 
"translation,"  which  implies  delicacy  and  artis- 
try. Movie  X  is  simply  "based  on"  book  Y.  (X 
is,  in  fact,  often  so  debased  from  Y  that  Y  is  no 
longer  recognizable,  which  is  why  there  are 
"novelizations"  of  films  that  were  taken  from 
novels  to  begin  with.  For  instance  there  is  Rob- 
ert W.  Krepps'  novel,  'Taras  Bulba,"  based  on 
the  movie,  "Taras  Bulba,"  which  was  based  on 
Gogol's  novel,  "Taras  Bulba.") 

The  movies  released  in  1962  offered  an  appall- 
ing object  lesson.  While  there  were  some  good 
movies  made  from  novels  or  short  stories  ("Sun- 
days and  Cybele"  or  "The  Lady  With  the  Dog") 
and  movies  which,  though  not  altogether  tri- 
umphant, were  at  least  honorable  and  interest- 
ing ("Lolita"  or  "Phaedra"),  by  a  frightening 
coincidence  the  worst  pictures  of  1962  were  all 
derived  from  books. 

The  Worst:  "The  Wonderful  World  of  the  Bro- 
thers Grimm,"  the  most  tedious  missable  picture 
of  the  year,  was  infinite  nonsense,  infinitely  of- 
fensive. The  integrity  of  the  folk  tales  which 
the  Grimms  collected  was  just  an  encumbrance 
to  be  shucked,  like  a  chorus  girl's  virtue.  "Ba- 
rabbas"  entirely  missed  the  point  of  Par  Lager- 
kvist's  spare,  suggestive  novel  and  went  specta- 
cular, proving  only  how  dull  and  narrow  wide- 
screen  color  can  be. 

If  good  books  were  made  bad,  the  bad  were 
made  worse.  "The  Chapman  Report"  was  a 
slack-jawed  smirk  of  a  movie  because  it  couldn't 
be  as  dirty  as  the  book,  but  couldn't  think  of 
anything  else  to  be,  either.  "Two  Weeks  in 
Another  Town"  merely  garbled  Irwin  Shaw's 
novel  about  success  and  failure  in  the  movie 
game  and  couldn't  even  show  what  life  on  a 
movie  is  like. 


on  the  Wild  Side."  and  "Satan  Never  Sleeps," 
and  you  have  nine  of  the  ten  worst  films  of  the 
year.  "The  Longest  Day"  may  not  be  the  tenth, 
but  it  has  a  special  ailment  all  its  own.  It  has 
the  distinction  of  being  too  faithful  to  the  book, 
which  can  be  a  horrible  thing  in  translation — 
especially  when  the  translation  was  from  the 
book  Cornelius  Ryan  wrote  for  the  Reader's  Di- 
gest. The  film  was  muddied  up  with  anecdotes 
of  Life  in  These  United  States  beachheads.  The 
ethos  was  that  of  the  playing  field — so  sports- 
manlike as  to  dimnish  the  fact  of  D-Day. 

The  excuse  of  the  studios,  of  course,  is  that 
they  are  in  business  to  make  money  and  the 
estimated  box-office  take  for  the  year— $1.4  bil- 
lion, the  highest  since  1949— makes  it  difficult 
to  argue  with  them.  But  it  also  makes  it  diffi- 
cult not  to  dismiss  them  out  of  hand.  And  that 
is  the  pity  of  it.  The  most  exciting  thing  about 
movies  is  that  there  is  an  art  form  of  limitless 
esthetic  possibility  which  also  appeals  directly 
to  large  numbers  of  people.  Movies  at  then-  best 
eloquently  affirm  that  there  can  be  popular  cul- 
ture. As  the  eminent  art  historian  Erwin  Panof- 
sky  once  observed:  "If  all  the  serious  lyrical 
poets,  composers,  painters,  and  sculptors  were 
forced  by  law  to  stop  their  activities,  a  rather 
small  fraction  of  the  general  public  would  be- 
come aware  of  the  fact  and  a  still  smaller  frac- 
tion would  seriously  regret  it.  If  the  same 
thing  were  to  happen  with  the  movies,  the  so- 
cial consequences  would  be  catastrophic."  It  is 
an  awesome  prospect  and  an  awesome  responsi- 
bility. 

ANDREW  SARRIS:  In  order,  "The  Man  Who 
Shot  Liberty  Valance,"  "Mr.  Arkadin,"  "Viri- 
diana," "Advise  and  Consent,"  "Shoot  the  Piano 
Player,"  "The  Concrete  Jungle,"  "Partings," 
"What  Ever  Happened  to  Baby  Jane?"  "The 
Miracle  Worker,"  "Two  Weeks  in  Another 
Town." 

Worst  Movie:  "Five  Finger  Exercise."  Sleekest 
Shaggy  Dog  Story:  "Last  Year  at  Marienbod." 
Dead  End:  "Eclipse."  Nicest  Academic  Pictures: 
"Lady  With  a  Dog,"  "Long  Day's  Journey  Into 
Night."  Sleeper  of  the  Year;,  "Ride  the  High 
Country."  Pearl  Among  Swine:  Visconti's  "The 
Job"  In  "Boccacio  '70."  Most  Pretentious  Film; 
"Sundays  and  Cybele."  Best  Coming  Attrac- 
tions: "Lolita."  Costliest  Unanswered  Ques- 
tion:   Who's  Afraid  of  T.  E.  Lawrence? 


leased  in  1962  that  is  truly  spectacular:  a  film 
biography  of  the  peculiar  guerrilla  genius  who 
led  the  Arab  revolt  against  the  Turks  during 
World  War-  I. 

Yojimbo.  Japan's  Akira  Kurosawa,  the  great- 
est living  master  of  cinema,  bloodily  castigates 
modern  man;  but  he  disguises  the  satire  as  a 
great  big  noisy  eastern  western,  and  he  man- 
ages  to   make   the   carnage   seem   horrendously 

Through  a  Glass  Darkly.  A  wise  and  warm 
■uid  frightening  picture  in  which  Ingmar  Berg- 
man tells  the  story  of  a  young  woman  (Harriet 
Anderson)  who  looks  through  a  crack  In  the 
wall  that  limits  reason  from  unreason  and  on 
the  other  side  sees  God— an  enormous  spider. 

Billy  Budd.  The  allegorical  classic  by  Mel- 
ville has  been  made  into  a  somber  drama  in 
which  good  and  evil  meet  with  a  clash  of  sym- 
bols and  then  founder  in  the  green  indifference 
of  the  sea. 

Long  Day's  Journey  into  Night  Director  Sid- 
ney Lumet  and  an  imposing  cast  (Katharine 
Hepburn,  Ralph  Richardson,  Jason  Robards,  Jr., 
Dean  Stockwell)  have  transformed  a  great  play 
by  Eugene  O'Neill  into  a  good  film:  a  study  of 
spiritual  wretchedness. 

Lonely  Are  the  Brave.  Man  as  God  made  him 


SMITH:  "Jules  and  Jim"  is  num- 
ber one.  Of  the  rest  of  what  I  saw  this  year, 
iu  not  much  order:  "Lolita,"  "Shoot  the  Piano 
Player,"  "The  Joker,"  "A  Taste  of  Honey,"  "Les 
Liaisons  Dangereuses,"  "A  View  from  the 
Bridge,"  "Through  a  Glass  Darkly."  And  as 
exercises  in  style:  "Last  Year  at  Marienbad," 
"Sunday,"  "The  Hard  Swing,"  "Senseless." 


JERRY  TALLMER:  "Jules  and  Jim,"  "Jules 
and  Jim,"  "Jules  and  Jim,"  "Jules  and  Jim," 
"Jules  and  Jim,"  "Jules  and  Jim,"  "Jules  and 
Jim,"  "Jules  and  Jim,"  "Jules  and  Jim,"  "Jules 
and  Jim." 

TIME: 

David  and  Lisa.  The  most  deeply  moving  U.  S. 
movie  of  1962:  a  dramatized  case  history,  made 
by  cinema  beginners  for  less  than  $200,000,  that 
sensitively  describes  the  problems  of  a  schizo- 
phrenic girl  (Janet  Margolin)  and  an  obserrive- 
compulsive  boy  (Keir  Dullea). 

Divorce— Italian  Style.  Director  Pietro  Germl 
and  Actor  Marcello  Mastroianni,  in  the  year's 
most  hilarious  comedy  of  bad  manners,  slyly 
rattle  one  of  the  mustier  skeletons  in  their  coun- 
try's closet— the  antiquated  Italian  divorce  law. 

Last  Year  at  Marienbad.  The  French  New 
Wave,  which  has  saltily  subsided,  nevertheless 
flung  up  the  intellectual  sensation  of  the  year, 
a  tour  de  force  of  cubistic  cinema  in  which  Di- 
rector Alain  Resnais  (Hiroshima,  Afon  Amour) 
dismantles  reality  and  reassemblies  it  in  a  mon- 

Lawrence  of  Arabia.     The  only  spectacle  re- 


RAISIN    IN   THE    SUN 


and  a  world  God  never  made  meet  in  mortal 
battle  in  this  simple,  pain/ul  story  of  a  cow- 
boy (Kirk  Douglas)  who  tangles  with  20th  cen- 
tury civilization. 

A  Taste  of  Honey.  The  hit  play  by  Shelagh 
Delaney,  Britain's  angry  young  ma'am,  has  been 
made  into  the  year's  best  British  movie:  a 
grim-gay,  witty-gritty  tale  about  a  mill-town 
miss  (Rita  Tushingham)  who  grows  up  the  hard 

AMOS  VOGEL:  If  by  "film"  we  mean  not 
works  that  can  be  followed  with  one's  eyes  shut 
(about  eighty  per  cent  of  current  production), 
simplistic  adaptations  borrowed  from  literature, 
photographed  recordings  of  stage  plays,  but  the 
creative  exploration  of  the  plastic  and,  especi- 
ally, the  magic  potential  of  moving  images,  then 
my  choices  for  the  best  films  of  the  year  In 
American  release  are  "La  Notte,"  "Eclipse," 
"Last  Year  at  Marienbad,"  "Throne  of  Blood," 
"Jules  and  Jim,"  "Mother  Joan  of  the  Angels," 
"Devi,"  "Paris  Belongs  to  Us,"  "Girl  With  the 
Golden  Eyes,"  and  "the  Job"  (Visconti's  epi- 
sode in  "Boccaccio  70")  and,  among  the  shorts, 
"A  Movie,"  "Cosmic  Ray,"  "Horse  Over  Tea- 
kettle," "Thanatopsis,"  "Stonesonata,"  "Dream 
of  Wild  Horses,"  "Mint  Tea"— but  this  list  Is 
incomplete,  especially  since  most  of  the  out- 
standing international  shorts  do  not  find  their 
way  into  the  American  market. 

HERMAN  G.  WEINBERG:  Of  the  films  I  saw 
this  year,  the  following  had  the  most  interest 
for  me.  They  are  presented  in  no  particular 
order:  "Banditi  a  Orgosolo,"  "11  Grido,"  "Le 
Amiche,"  "D  Posto,"  "Shoot  the  Piano  Player," 
"Une  Femme  est  une  Femme,"  'Testament  of 
Orpheus,"  "Sundays  and  Cybele,"  "Salvatore 
Guiliano,"  "Viridiana,"  "Electra"  (the  Nicholas- 
Zarpas  version,  for  the  performance  of  Anna 
Sinodynou),  "The  Lady  With  the  Dog,"  "Yojim- 
bo," "Mr.  Arkadin,"  "Ride  the  High  Country," 
and  "Lawrence  of  Arabia"  (for  the  desert 
scenes).  Of  the  American  "new  wave":  "Guns 
of  the  Trees"  and  "The  Flower  Thief,"  and  the 
short  "Sunday." 

SEWANEE  :  CINEMA  GUTLD,  Spring  1953 
February  8— 'La  Notte"  (Noted  above);  March 
1_'-Pather  Panchali";  March  15— "The  Gold 
Rush";  April  5— -"Hiroshima  Mon  Amour  (Len- 
ten film— open  to  all);  April  8— "Raisin  in  the 
Sun"  (Lenten  film— open  to  all)  (noted  above); 
April  26  "Jules  et  Jim"  (noted  above);  April 
29— 'L'Atalante";  May  10— "The  Bicycle  Thief; 
May  24 — "Rifin."  Special  short  subjects  with 
some  films.  All  at  8:15  pm.,  Guerry  Auditorium. 
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An  11  «>ii  si  «•<»  in  «fcn  I  n: 

Dear  Parents,  I  5 

Starting  February  2nd,  on  your  movie  card,  you  will  find, 
after  each  movie  title,  a  set  of  letters.  These  letters  will  be  the 
movie  ratings  established  by  a  publication  called  "The  Green 
Sheet."  published  by  the  Film  Estimate  Board  of  National  Or- 
ganizations, 522  5th,  New  York  City,  36,  N.  Y. 

The  Parent  Teachers  Associations  Film  Committee  has  re- 
quested that  Mr.  Freeman  use  these  ratings  as  a  convenience 
for  parents  in  deciding  which  movies  are  suitable  for  children 
and  young  people. 

The  following  key  explains  the  movie  rating  used.  When 
a  movie  has  not  rating  listed,  parents  must  use  their  own  judg- 
ment in  sending  their  children. 

SUGGESTED  AUDIENCE  CLASSIFICATION 

A— Adults;   F— Family;   MY— Mature  Young  People; 

C — Children;  Y — Young  people. 

It  would  be  wise  to  keep  this  listing  and  refer  to  it  as  needed. 

Sincerely, 


"The  American  Nazi  Party  is  sending  secret  contributions  1 
the  fanatical  Negro  sect,  the  Black  Muslims.  Both  groups  fi 
vor  segregation,  differ  only  on  which  is  and  should  be  the  maj 
ter  race."  Parade  Magazine 


More  than  225  American  colleges  and  over  100  fraternities 
and  sororities  are  enjoying  the  blessings  of  proxy  parenthood 
under  an  unusual  across-the-seas  adoption  program. 

They  are  among  the  more  than  600,000  Americans  who  are 
participants  in  the  Foster  Parents  Plan,  Inc.  Since  its  begin- 
nings 25  years  ago,  this  organization  has  rescued  more  than 
100,000  children  in  Europe  and  the  Far  East  from  hunger  and 

Under  the  Plan,  foster  parents  pledge  $15  a  month  to  support 
a  child  overseas.  Direct  and  personal  contact  is  established 
between  "parents"  and  children.  The  Plan  sends  each  foster 
parent  a  photograph  and  personal  history  of  his  child;  progress 
reports  are  sent  at  regular  intevals.  Correspondence  is  also 
exchanged,  with  the  Plan  providing  two-way  translation  of 
letters. 

In  addition  to  college  and  university  groups,  other  foster 
parents  have  teamed  up  to  provide  the  $180-a-year  support 
for  a  child.  Business  groups  and  professional  societies  are 
among  the  proxy  parents.  More  than  two  dozen  children  have 
been  adopted  by  prison  groups.  Those  who  cannot  afford  full 
support  may  contribute  to  a  general  fund. 

Heartwarming  success  stories  testify  to  the  program's  effec- 
tiveness. Nearly  all  "graduates"  are  good  citizens;  many  have 
become  successful  professionals  or  skilled  craftsmen.  The 
Plan  always  has  a  "waiting  list"  of  more  than  1000  children. 
Its  address  is  352  Park  Avenue,  S.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y.,  or  you 
may  contact  the  Purple  for  further  information. 


Students  from  all  countries  are  invited  to  take  part  in  the 
First  International  Literary  Contest,  organized  by  the  maga- 
zine "The  Student"  and  the  International  Bureau  for  Cultural 


rith  the  idea  of  t 


>ing  literary  t 


Poems  and  short  stories  in  English,  French  or  Spanish,  writ- 
ten by  students  registered  at  a  university  will  be  accepted. 
There  will  be  a  special  jury  of  well-known  writers  and  literary 
critics  for  each  of  the  sections— English,  French  and  Spanish. 
For  information,  write  to  "Literary  Contest,"  Post  Box  36,  Lei- 
den, Netherlands. 


M 


ose 


The  Mose  Allison  Trio  is  a  very  interesting  and  somewhat 
unique  modern  jazz  group.  To  the  urban  art  form,  the  trio 
brings  the  primitive,  largely  rural  form  of  Negro  or  country 
blues.  Just  as  Mississippi  Negroes,  Ma  Rainey  and  Bessie 
Smith,  brought  blues  to  traditional  jazz,  Mose  Allison,  a  white 
Southerner  born  in  Tippo,  Mississippi,  aids  in  establishing  the 
synthesis  between  the  modern  piano  and  the  country  blues, 
which  is  so  much  a  part  of  modem  jazz.  Though  Mose  is  now 
a  mature  performer,  we  will  be  able  to  discern,  in  his  concert 
Saturday  afternoon,  both  the  influence  of  the  Nat  Cole,  Erroll 
Garner,  John  Lewis,  Thelonious  Monk  tradition  and  that  of 
Mose's  neighbors  in  the  Delta,  Sonny  Boy  Williamson,  Robert 
Pete  Williams,  and  Muddy  Waters. 

White  growing  up  in  Tippo,  he  was  introduced  to  the  piano 
by  his  father  and  to  the  country  blues  by  the  local  juke  boxes. 
His  cousin  first  acquainted  him  with  jazz  while  he  was  still  in 
high  school.  He  continued  to  develop,  and  at  the  University  of 
Mississippi  in  1945,  he  was  introduced  to  the  more  modern 
strains  of  Charlie  Parker  and  Dizzy  Gillespie.  After  the  Eer- 
vice  and  a  B.A.  in  English  from  L.  S.  U.,  he  continued  to  pur- 


sue his  musical  career  in  earnest.  His  first  trip  to  New  York 
was  not  entirely  successful.  But  by  1957,  he  returned  to  the 
Fountain  and  was  accepted  judging  by  his  appearance  with 
Stan  Getz,  Zoot  Sims,  Al  Colin  and  others.  By  1961  he  said, 
"I'm  finally  getting  together  all  the  elements  I  want  to  work 
with."  And  to  this  he  adds,  "I  want  to  grow  within  my  style 
instead  of  looking  for  new  devices." 

Sewanee  students  may  be  acquainted  with  his  popular  re- 
cording of  the  Seventh  Son.  His  rendition  of  this  Willie  Ma- 
bon  song  is  typical  of  many  of  the  numbers  he  will  present 
Saturday.  Within  the  blues  framework,  he  develops  the  mysti- 
cal, superstitious  lyrics.  His  voice  does  not  have  the  raspy, 
sensual  quality  of  a  Muddy  Waters  or  a  Sunny  Boy  William- 
son. His  piano  numbers  generally  are  not  restricted  to  the 
simple  ballad  structure  of  country  blues.  They  flow  melodically 
in  the  best  modern  jazz  tradition. 

The  concert  should  be  pleasing  to  the  erudite  modern  jazz 
and  country  blues  fan,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  us,  for  Mose's  car- 
dinal rule  is  "I'm  concerned  with  feeling  rather  than  technical 
perfection  for  myself  and  my  group." 


Enjoy  JERSI-GOLD  PRODUCTS 


Vpple  Cider 

Call  University  Dairy  for  Delivery  Servio 
items  in  the  Sewanee  Area. 


Wind  Ensemble 
Presents  Concert 


The  University  Wind  Ensemble  under  the  direction  of  Rob- 
ert Weston  will  present  its  Mid-Winters  concert  on  Friday, 
Feb.  14.  from  4:30  to  5:30  in  Guerry  Hall  Auditorium.  The 
Wind  Ensemble  appears  as  a  pep-band  at  University  athletic 
events,  and  also  attempts  throughout  the  year  to  present  con- 
certs of  serious  concert  band  music.  The  Mid-Winters  program 
will  be  a  varied  one.  presenting  music  ranging  from  "West  Side 
Story"  to  Beethoven's  Military  March.  One  of  the  selections 
presented,  Bach's  Choral  Now  Thank  We  all  Our  Lord,  will  fea- 
ture a  solo  Brass  quartet  of  two  trumpets,  baritone,  and  trom- 
bone, with  David  Mead  and  James  Kendig  playing  trumpet, 
Jody  Nicholas  playing  baritone,  and  Robert  Weston  playing 
trombone.  The  program  is  planned  to  appeal  to  the  musical 
testes  of  the  entire  university  community,  and  the  members 
of  the  University  Wind  Ensemble  invite  you  to  add  the  con- 
cert to  your  list  of  activities  for  the  upcoming  Mid-Winters 
weekend.    There  is  no  admission  charge. 


Germans  Feature 
Dr.  Feelgood  and 

the  Interns 
The  Del-Vikings 

The  highlight  of  the  Mid-Winter's  Party  this  year  will  be 
the  German  Club  Dance  Friday  night  from  nine  until  one. 
Dr.  Feelgood  and  the  Interns  and  the  Del  Vikings  are  playing. 

Dr.  Feelgood,  who  is  known  to  many  as  Piano  Red,  is  cur- 
rently playing  out  of  Atlanta.  He  recently  scored  the  biggest 
hits  of  his  career:  "Dr.  Feelgood"  and  "The  Right  String  Baby, 
But  the  Wrong  Yo-yo."  It  is  because  of  these  songs  that  he 
is  known  better  as  Dr.  Feelgood  than  Piano  Red.  Those  who 
have  seen  him  as  Piano  Red,  will  always  remember  him  that 
way;  it  is  hard  to  forget  a  red-headed  albino  pounding  the 
piano  with   the   Interns  behind  him. 

Before  he  recorded  his  two  big  hits,  the  Doctor  was  popular 
for  his  Ray  Charles  songs,  but  now  he  concentrates  on  his  own 
songs  and  instrumental s.  However,  occasionally  he  cuts  loose 
with  "What'd  I  Say"  or  another  of  the  high  priest's  hymns.  Dr. 
Feelgood  is  as  much  a  clown  as  he  is  a  musician.  The  interns 
back  him  up  with  three  guitars  and  drums. 

Since  "Come  Go  with  Me,"  the  Del  Vikings'  gold  rec- 
ord, their  membership  has  changed,  but  it  was  a  change  for 
the   better,   and   the   Vikings   remain  a   top   rock  'n   roll  vocal 

This  will  be  the  best  German  Club  Dance  yet.  Feelgood 
will  play  from  nine  until  eleven  with  the  Del  Vikings  taking 
over  until  one  o'clock.  At  the  dance  you  will  see  Around  the 
World  in  Eighty  Days;  you  can  hear  Dr.  Feelgood  and  his 
Interns  and  the  Del  Vikings  for  four  solid  hours.  Coke  and  7- 
Up  will  be  sold  cheap  for  thirsty  patrons. 
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of  the  Week  is  Miss 
Pheil  of  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  She  works  for  the 
Educational  Relations  Department  of  the  Red 
Cross,  is  a  member  of  the  Junior  League  and  was 
a  member  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Sun  Godess  Court 
of  1962.  Her  interests  are  water  skiing  and  boating. 


"that  of  the  eternal,  accursed, 
cold,  and  hcamj  rain  ,  . ." 

Mr.  Martin  said  that  the  other  day  he  saw  a  dog  sit  down  to 
keep  from  falling  on  the  ice.  We  don't  doubt  it.  Such  sights 
are  common  from  time  to  time  around  here.  Also  reported 
lately  were  birds  roosting  on  the  ground,  Dr.  Webb  walking 
on  all  fours  to  the  Union,  four  geese  holding  hands  as  they 
went  to  chapel,  and  Mr.  Cocke  with  a  pillow  tied  on  his  rear 
(hidden,  he  thought,  beneath  his  coat). 

One  wonders,  with  the  unholy  weather  God  perennially 
throws  at  Sewaneeans,  if  perhaps  he  is  insulted  at  the  pom- 
pous presumptuousness  with  which  our  institutional  potentates 
claim  divine  approbation.  Is  the  fact  that  our  booootiful  chapel 
and  other  gothic  wonders  are  obscured  from  the  street  one  day 
out  of  three  a  subtle  hint  of  God's  embarrassment?  Maybe  such 
disfavor  is  a  sign  that  God  is  really  a  Presbyterian,  or  even 
a  Baptist! 

New  men  will  have  noticed  that  school  never  lets  out  at  the 
University  of  the  South,  notwithstanding  the  sometimes  crimi- 
nal violence  of  the  elements,  nor  is  it  an  excuse  for  a  class 
cut.  The  policy  makers  rightly  reason  that  if  we  can  get  to 
Gailor  to  eat,  the  alternative  to  which  is  starving,  then  we 
could  get  to  class  with  little  more  effort.  This  choice  is  one 
which  the  gownsman  is  often  free  to  make,  all  the  while  feel- 
ing like  one  who  must  choose  between  the  Third  Circle  of 
Hell — "that  of  the  eternal,  accursed,  cold,  and  heavy  rain,  .  .  . 
Large  hail,  and  turbid  water,  and  snow,  pour  down  through 
the  darksome  air;  the  ground,  on  which  it  falls,  emits  a  Putrid 
smell." — and  the  Sixth  Terrace  of  Purgatory. 

Whatever  the  reason  for  our  punishment  from  the  elements, 
god-awful  weather  is  unfortunately  the  natural  state  here.  The 
unhappy  fact  seems  to  be  that  if  there  is  any  bad  weather  to 
be  found  in  the  Eastern  United  States,  it  will  soon  find  its  way 
to  Sewanee.  Supporting  this  thesis  is  sworn  testimony  from 
people  who  claim  to  have  driven  in  from  several  different  di- 
rections on  the  same  day,  and  were  in  pleasant  weather  until 
they  crossed  the  bounds  of  the  domain.  At  this  point  the  fog, 
mist,  rain,  sleet,  snow,  or  drizzle  commenced.  Somewhat  less 
credence  may  be  lent  to  the  story  that  the  fog  once  became  so 
thick  that  four  students  and  eleven  dogs  died  of  drowning. 

Climatic  abuse  is  always  most  severe  during  finals.  This 
year  being  no  exception,  the  typical  mountain  man,  and  es- 
pecially the  sad-eyel  pilgrims  from  Woodland  had  the  uncanny 
experience  of  feeling  ice  crystals  pricking  the  inside  of  their 
nostrils  as  they  breathed  in  the  thirteen -below  air,  ears  grow- 
ing painfully  numb,  faces  and  fingers  aching  with  frostbite, 
and  eyes  frozen  shut  against  the  spiteful  wind.  There  was  the 
humorous  side,  too,  of  noting  the  various  bizarrerie  of  attire 
invented  for  protection  against  the  cold — bath  towels  wrapped 
mummy-like  around  unknown  faces  and  heads.  Secret  pleas- 
ure came  from  watching  the  suffering  of  those  unfortunates 
who  lost  their  balance,  books  and  dignity  on  the  icy  walks.  This 
particular  situation  reached  its  wretched  worst  one  morning 
during  finals  when  neither  grass,  gravel  nor  asphalt  escaped  a 
hopeless  glaze  of  ice  and,  as  Abbo  noted,  dogs  had  to  sit  to 
keep  from  falling. 

This  is  by  no  means  an  extraordinary  winter  for  Sewanee. 
Seniors  will  remember  the  malignant  winter  of  1960  when  near- 
ly 20  inches  of  snow  was  followed  by  a  fantastic  ice  storm. 
Harra^sed  students  had  to  dodge  falling  limbs  and  toppling 
trees  while  trying  to  keep  their  balance.  A  distinguished  cas- 
ualty of  this  onslaught  was  the  unconquered  chieftan  of  ca- 
'une  society  of  the  day,  the  most  noble  Hrothgar,  an  English 
Bulldog  (far  superior  to  the  repulsive  T.D.)  whose  fame  was 
epic.  This  brave  warrior  was  driven  insane  by  the  clank  of 
snow-chains  and  met  his  end  attacking  a  chained  tire  head 
on.  Last  year  we  had  a  cool  ten  inches  of  snow  and  fourteen 
•*'ow  one  night  in  mid-February.  While  we  haven't  had  a  big 
Enow  this  year,  one  needn't  count  it  out  before  April. 

There  is  no  question  there  will  be  more  and  maybe  worse 
Wore  the  winter  is  over.  And  chances  are  it  will  be  many 
weeks  before  sun-bathers  can  climb  the  roof  of  Tuckaway  with 
hope  of  success.  Jody  Trimble 


a  part  in  the  wide  world  of  science  can  be  yours 


Dear  Eric, 

You  have  said  that  you  may  want  to  enter  science  as  a  ca- 
reer. Perhaps  it  will  be  helpful  if  I  share  with  you  some  or 
my  thoughts  on  this  subject.  I  remember  well  the  influences: 
and  considerations  that  led  me  to  turn  in  this  direction  as  a 

Actually,  my  own  history  in  this  respect  has  both  unusual 
and  usual  aspects.  Up  until  the  time  I  entered  high  school,  I 
had  had  no  exposure  to  science  and,  therefore,  little  knowl- 
edge of  its  possibilities.  I  chose  literature  as  my  major  sub- 
ject, and  in  my  freshman  year  took  English,  oral  English  and 
world  history,  in  addition  to  the  required  college  preparatory 
subjects,  algebra  and  a  foreign  language. 

I  took  no  science  until  my  junior  year  when,  in  order  to 
meet  the  college  entrance  requirement,  I  took  the  chemistry 
course.  Largely  due  to  the  enthusiasm  and  obvious  love  of 
the  subject  displayed  by  my  teacher,  Dwight  Logan  Reid  of 
David  Starr  Jordan  High  School  in  Los  Angeles,  it  captured 
my  imagination  almost  immediately.  I  had  the  feeling,  "Why 
hasn't  someone  told  me  about  this  before?"  From  that  point 
forward,  my  mind  was  made  up.  I  felt  I  wanted  to  become  a 
scientist  and  bent  all  my  efforts  in  that  direction.  I  have  never 
been  sorry,  for  I  have  found  in  science  a  life  of  adventure  and 
great  personal  satisfaction. 

In  considering  a  career  in  science,  you  may  ask  yourself 
whether  you  really  have  the  qualifications.  You  may  feel — 
and  many  might  try  to  tell  you — that  you  need  to  be  a  genius. 
This  is  not  true.  While  great  advances  have  been  made  by  our 
greatest  minds— such  as  Einstein,  Rutherford,  Edison— the  bulk 
ol  scientific  discovery  has  been  made  by  men  who,  while  of 
better-than-average  intelligence,  were  by  no  means  in  the 
genius  category. 

We  have  so  many  tasks  which  need  doing  in  all  phases  of 
medicine,  public  health,  agriculture,  industry  and  basic  re- 
search, that  we  cannot  possibly  hope  to  carry  them  out  with- 
out help  from  people  of  many  levels  of  ability.  Furthermore, 
many  discoveries  are  made  by  men  whose  scientific  effective- 
ness came  as  a  result  of  a  combination  of  qualities.  In  a  par- 
ticular instance,  manual  dexterity,  special  experimental  tech- 
nique, a  freshness  of  viewpoint,  or  an  insight  gained  from  past 
experience,  may  be  decisive.  Science  is  an  organized  body  of 
knowledge  and  a  method  of  proceeding  to  an  extension  of  this 
knowledge  by  hypothesis  and  experiment.  By  learning  the 
fundamental  principles,  by  mastering  the  elements  of  the  sci- 
entific method,  and  by  acquainting  yourself  with  the  experi- 
mental techniques  available  to  the  modem  scientist,  you  can 
proceed   with  near  certainty   to  significant  scientific  advances, 


exceed  that  of  many  mental 


giants  of  a  generation  ago. 

My  advice  is  not  to  worry  too  much  about  your  intelligence, 
about  how  you  compare  with  your  contemporaries,  but  to  con- 
centrate on  going  as  far  as  possible  with  the  basic  endowments 
nature  has  given  you.  Don't  underestimate  yourself.  Some 
young  people  are  probably  somewhat  more  confident — or 
cocky — about  their  abilities  than  their  years  warrant,  but  if  I 
may  judge  from  my  own  experience  in  talking  with  young 
people,  many  lack  self-confidence  and  are  somewhat  hesitant 
in  visualizing  themselves  as  potentially  important  scientists.  I 
think  you  should  have  no  hesitation  at  all  about  doing  this. 
Set  yourself  a  high  goal  of  achievement  and  exert  yourself  to 
advance  toward  this  goal.  The  development  of  your  abilities 
will  be  most  marked  if  you  strike  out  steadfastly  for  a  goal 
which  may  even  be  high  enough  that  you  never  quite  achieve 


uld  like 


particularly  necessary  element 
in  the  make-up  of  a  good  scientist;  simple  hard  work.  Many 
a  person  of  only  better-than-average  ability  has  accomplish- 
ed, just  on  the  basis  of  work  and  perseverance,  much  greater 
things  than  some  geniuses.  Such  a  hard-working  individual 
will  succeed  where  a  lazy  genius  may  fail.  Some  scientific  dis- 
coveries are  made  by  armchair  research,  but  most  of  them  re- 
quire considerable  experimental  work  and  represent  a  lot  of 
perseverance  and  perspiration,  as  well  as  a  properly-conceived 
method  of  attack.  Many  people  of  quite  superior  promise  never 
have  that  promise  realized  unless  they  are  fortunate  enough 
to  be  in  an  environment  where  they  are  continually  prodded 
into  activity.  People  differ  enormously  in  this  quality,  as  in 
other  respects:  Some  are  self-starters  and  have  great  physi- 
cal endurance,  some  work  best  alone,  and  others  are  most  ef- 
fective in  a  team  effort.  You  will  have  to  evaluate  your  own 
If  in  the  environment 
hard  work  from  you. 
■  to  the  trend  of  mod- 
,  shorter  work  weeks 
1  sympathy  with  these 
cannot  feel  that  the 


:   and  try  to   plat 
most  likely,  as  a  routine  result, 

This  matter  of  hard  work  runs  counter 
ern  times,  with  its  emphasis  on  leisure, 
and  more  leisure  time  activities.  I  am  in 
developments  in  society,  generally,  but  I 
35-hour  work  week  has  much  relevance  for  a  creative  sci- 
entist. The  greater  effort  expected  of  him,  however,  is  seldom 
extracted  from  him  against  his  will.  He  is  able  to  secure  em- 
ployment which  allows  him  to  do  work  he  genuinely  loves;  he 
does  not  work  simply  because  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  live. 
The  intellectual  satisfactions,  the  thrill  of  discovery,  and  the 
sense  of  worthwhile  effort  are  a  rich  reward  and  a  strong 
stimulus  to  continued  work.  Scientists  and  engineers  are  de- 
finitely not  clock-watchers.  The  majority  of  my  personal  ac- 
quaintances work  in  establishments  where  the  doors  of  the 
laboratory  are  never  locked  and  the  lights  frequently  burn 
late  into  the  night. 

Our  country's  destiny  lies  in  large  part  in  the  hands  of  Its 
future  scientists.  Our  present  population  of  185  million  will 
double  by  the  year  2000,  a  year  which  most  of  your  genera- 
tion will  live  to  greet.   The  wants  of  these  185  million  addi- 


tional Americans  must  be  provided  for.  Our  electric  power 
sources  must  increase  10-fold  by  the  end  of  the  century.  Our 
infant  atomic  power  industry  must  develop  into  a  healthy 
adult,  and  possibilities  in  solar  power  and  release  of  energy 
in  controlled  thermonuclear  reactions  must  be  explored.  Great 
discoveries  in  geology,  ore  recovery  and  metallurgy  must  be 
made  to  provide  for  our  wants  in  the  face  of  diminishing  sup- 
plies of  rich  pockets  of  important  raw  materials.  New  advances 
in  public  health,  in  the  treatment  of  mental  diseases,  in  care  of 
the  aged,  and  in  all  branches  of  medicine  are  required  to  cope 
with  the  new  problems  which  will  arise.  Our  industrial  em- 
pires must  busy  themselves  in  the  manufacture  and  use  of  new 
materials  and  inventions  unknown  to  man  a  few  years  ago.  Our 
industry  the  emerging  nations  toward  economic  and  political 
stability  and  to  guide  the  development  of  a  stable  international 
order.  No  one  can  foretell  exactly  what  form  these  develop- 
ments will  take.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  export  of  technical 
equipment  and  know-how  will  be  carried  on  by  us  on  a  per- 
manent basis.  We  will  expect  to  train  many  more  foreign  stu- 
dents in  our  schools  and  to  export  technically  trained  person- 
nel for  shorter  or  longer  tours  of  duty.  I  am  sure  that  the  ex- 
port of  technical  personnel  will  soon  become  an  explicit  part 
of  our  national  policy.  Perhaps  you  or  some  of  your  friends 
will  be  in  this  group. 

These  facts  which  foreshadow  so  many  opportunities  in 
science  can  be  extended  manyfold.  So,  I  would  say  that  sci- 
ence has  great  and  exciting  challenges  to  meet;  that  great  dis- 
coveries with  great  benefits  to  human  beings  everywhere  are 
much  closer  than  the  far  horizons;  and  that  the  technology  ne- 
i  utilize  these  great  discoveries  for  the  better  health 


■  of  mankind  provides  ; 


field 


other  type  or  kind 
s  of  great,  courage- 
Balboa,  a   Magellan. 


for  they  found  human 


and  greater  abund. 
for  your  efforts. 

In  view  of  this,  there  can  be  no  question 
career  in  science  would  be  interesting — even 
esting:  exciting. 

In  this  respect,  I  would  say  that  science  ca 
ploration  of  new  countries,  and  adventure  on 
fore  traveled.     But  the  discovery  of  the  "ne 
a  thrill  and  satisfaction  unequaled  ii 
of  discovery.  We  all  admire  the  disc' 
ous,  adventuresome  men — a  Columbi 
But   when  we  analyze  thei 
that  they  found  only  more  land,  simi 
ter,  a  part  of  the  same  sea.    Furthei 
first  human  beings  to  see  these  plac< 
beings  at  the  very   points   of  their 
only  that  they  were    the    first    Europeans 
strange  areas. 

So,  I  would  say  that  discoveries  in  science  are  not  just  like 
these,  great  as  they  were.  The  scientific  discoverer  is  the  first 
to  see  or  to  know  a  really  new  thing:  he  is  the  locksmith  of 
the  centuries  who  has  finally  fashioned  a  key  to  open  the 
door  to  one  of  nature's  secrets.  The  engineer-inventor  is  the 
first  man  to  learn  a  new  use  for  these  discoveries — the  Edisjn 
who  took  the  discovery  of  electricity  and  made  it  into  the 
lamp  that  now  lights  the  darkness  of  night  in  every  corner  of 
the  earth.  (Do  you  think  Aladdin  would  have  been  less  as- 
tonished if  his  lamp  had  lighted  when  he  rubbed  it?)  And 
with  the  application  of  science  and  technology  to  man's  forth- 
coming exploration  of  the  moon  and  the  planets,  we  shall  have 
the  combined  results  of  exploration  of  truly  unexplored  lands 
with  great  scientific  advances. 

We  live  in  a  money-oriented  society,  but  I  think  that  per- 
sonal success  in  money  matters  is  often  overrated  as  the  reign- 
ing monarch  of  our  standard  of  values.  I  believe  that  every 
person  has  a  deep  psychological  need  to  feel  that  what  he  is 
doing  is  of  some  importance,  aside  from  the  money  he  is  paid 
for  doing  it.  The  scientist  has  the  satisfaction  of  this  need  built 


■  life,  and  this  gives  zes 
over  an  indefinite  period  of  tir 
purpose  and  inner  satisfaction  e 
portant  to  the  world  in  which  ■ 
there  is  no  group  of  persons — a; 
society  as  a  whole  depends  so  1 

has   changed   from   the   discoveries   of   scientific   phei 
has  changed  from  the  discoveries  of  a  geography  to  the  dis- 
coveries of  space. 
You  can  be  part  of  it.  Eric  Seabobg 


and  motivation  to  his  efforts 
e.  He  would  feel  a  sense  of 
•en  if  his  efforts  were  not  im- 
e  live.  In  actuality,  of  course, 
I  explained  earlier — on  whom 

ivily.    This  age  of  discovery 
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Tigers  Near  Season's  End; 
CAC  Tourney  Begins  Feb.  21 


The  Sewanee  basketball  team,  taking 
a  complete  about  face  since  the  turn 
of  the  new  year,  hit  its  highest  peak 
of  the  season  last  weekend  on  their 
trip  to  Memphis.  All  five  starters  hit 
in  double  figures  as  the  Tigers  gained 
their  second  win  over  the  year  over 
Southwestern  94-79.  This  was  the 
most  scored  by  Sewanee  in  any  game 
and,  oddly  enough,  it  was  also  the  most 
scored  against  them!  This  was  their 
fourth  straight  triumph,  and  it  brought 
them  within  one  win  of  the  .500  mark. 
Unfortunately  they  couldn't  continue 
as  they  were  forced  to  play  the  next 
afternoon,  and  Lambuth  at  home  was 
too  much  for  them.    The  Eagles  almost 


Bryan  Green 
Delivers  Talk 
In  All  Saints' 

England's  irrepressible  evangelist.  Ca- 
non Bryan  Green,  visited  Sewanee  on 
Wednesday,  Feb.  13,  as  part  of  his 
Tennessee  evangelical  mission.  Speak- 
ing to  a  capacity  crowd  at  All  Saints* 
Chapel,  the  dynamic  Anglican  father 
impressed  the  congregated  listeners 
with  his  exuberant  wit,  dramatic  elo- 
quence, and  with  the  deepness  of  his 
Christian  message. 

Canon  Green  began  his  hobby  of 
evangelism  (he  insists  that  it  is  not 
his  profession)  in  1928,  four  years  af- 
ter his  ordination,  when  he  took  mis- 
sions throughout  Great  Britain.  After 
he  became  chaplain  at  Oxford  Univer- 
sity, his  evangelism  took  on  an  inter- 
national flavor  with  missions  to  the 
Gold  Coast,  Rhodesia,  Canada,  New 
Zealand,  Ceylon,  the  United  States, 
and  many  other  parts  of  the  world. 

During  his  Tennessee  mission,  spon- 
sored by  the  Bishop  of  Tennessee,  Ca- 


sited, 


Sewanee,  Memphis,  Nashville,  Chatta- 
nooga, Knoxville,  and  Johnson  City.  At 
each  stop  in  his  sojourn  throughout  the 
state,  he  has  not  failed  to  elicit  a  re- 
sponse to  his  penetrating  presentation 
of  Christianity.  His  expressed  purpose 
is  to  awaken  those  who  are  "spiritually 
asleep,"  and  to  spread  the  knowledge 
of  Christ,  for,  as  Canon  Green  so  pro- 
foundly states,  "You  can't  be  a  Chris- 
tian without  knowing  Christ1." 
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blew  it,  but  they  won  going  away  159- 
57. 

The  Tigers  grabbed  an  early  lead  at 

Southwestern,  and  used  their  accuracy 

the  free  throw  line  to  go  off  at 

the  half  ahead  39-33.     They  hit  16  of 

34  from  the  field  as  compared  with  13 

36  for  Southwestern,  but   they  also 

nned  seven  of  eight  from  the  charity 

ripe.      Mit    Fitzsimons    had     twelve 

>ints  already  to  lead  the  Tigers,  but 

he  had  to  play  second  fiddle  to  Aubrey 

Smith  of  Southwestern  who  had  17. 

Early  in  the  second  half  the  Tigers 

pulled  out    to    48-36,    but    the    Lynx 

uldn't  quit.    They  cut  the  lead  to  61- 

60  before  Sewanee  began  to  hit  again. 

They  were  to  hit  fifteen  free  throws  af- 

that,   and  21  of  28   for   the   whole 

md  half,  and  that  was  too  much  for 

Southwestern  to  cope  with.    The  Lynx 

scored  Sewanee  from  the   field  34- 

but  Sewanee    hit    28    of    36    from 

foul  line  as  compared  with  11  of  17 

for  Southwestern.    And  Sewanee's  per- 

tage   from  the   field  was  a  cool   55 

cent,   33   of  60.     The   win   left   the 

Tigers  with  a  2-1  mark  in  the  College 

Athletic  Conference  competition. 

High  scorer  for  the  game  was  Fitz- 

mons  with  23.     He   also  had   18  re- 

junds,  a  team  high  for  the  year.  John 

■nith  had  21,  Joe  Drayton  20,  Sandy 

Lumpkin  16,  and  Bob  Swisher  12.  Au- 

Smith  had   22  for   Southwestern, 

was  Howard  Eddington  who  kept 

them  in   the  game  in  the  second  half, 

hitting  eight  of  ten  from  the  field.  He 

ound  up  with  twenty. 

The   Lambuth   game   was   much   the 

me  story  in  reverse.  The  Eagles  were 

>t  while  Sewanee  was  cold,  and  they 

led  by  as  much  as  fifteen  points  during 

the  first  half.     Only  Joe  Drayton,  who 

hit   four  of  seven  from  the  field,   was 

ing  with  any  consistency.  The  Ti- 

;  were  making  too  many  mistakes 

giving   Lambuth   too   many   shots. 

ut  the  second  half  was  a  different 

y.      Slowly     the     Tigers     chopped 

iy  at  the  lead  until  with  three  and 

alf  minutes  to  go  it  was  55-54.  But 

11   came   a   flurry   of   mistakes    and 

Lambuth  hit   key  free   throws  to  win 


The  loss  put  the  Tigers  in  the 
enviable  position  of  having  to  win  their 
last  three  games  in  order  to  have  a 
winning  season.  That,  however,  might 
not  be  as  hard  as  it  seems.  First,  Se- 
wanee has  been  improving  with  each 
game.  The  young  team  has  now  ma- 
tured somewhat.  Second,  the  two 
teams  they  play  on  this  next  road  trip 
have  already  been  rather  easy  picking? 
.or  them  once  this  season.  Birmingham- 
Southern  fell  77-42  and  Millsaps  65-50. 
If  they  win  these  two,  they  should  be 
cble  to  handle  Milligan  at  home.  It  is 
hoped  that  a  large  crowd  will  turn  out 
for  the  game  next  Monday  night,  their 
final   regular   season   game   before   the 

Captain  John  Smith  continues  to  lead 
the  scoring  battle,  having  a  total  of  186 
for  a  15.5  average.  Joe  Drayton,  who 
seemed  on  this  recent  trip  to  have  re- 
gained some  of  his  early  season  form, 
is  again  in  second  place  with  163  and 
a  13.6  average.  Bob  Swisher  with  12.9 
and  Mit  Fitzsimons  with  11.7  are  also 
in  double  figure  averages.  Fitzsimons 
leads  the  rebounders  with  110  and  a 
9.2  average  while  Sandy  Lumpkin  is 
second  with  85  and  a  7.2  average.  Fitz- 
simons has  canned  50  of  99  from  the 
field  for  a  fine  .505  per  cent  while  John 
Smith  leads  the  free  throw  shooters 
with  40  of  49  for  .816  per  cent. 


Sewanee  Matmen  Top  M'ville 


Last  Saturday  night,  at  Juhan  gym- 
nasium the  Sewanee  grapplers  let  th,? 
SEC  know  that  they  were  definitely 
the  team  to  beat  in  the  conference.  Fol- 
lowing Tom  Wilheit's  loss  at  the  123 
lb.  class  to  SEC  champion  Baxter,  the 
Tiger  grapplers  swept  the  last  eight 
weights  in  fine  style.  The  victories  in- 
cluded pins  by  that  terrible  trio  lately 
of  McCallie— Jay  Paty  at  157,  Bill 
Schultz  at  167,  and  Paul  Tessman  at 
177.  The  final  score  was  a  lopsided  30- 
5,  the  worst  loss  Maryville  has  taken 
this  year. 

Two    obstacles   stand    in    the    Tigers 


path   to   an   unbeaten   seasc 

nooga  and  Auburn.  These 
met  earlier  and  the  results  were  a  tie. 
Seemingly  a  victory  over  one  of  these 
teams  would  indicate  a  good  chance  for 
an  unblemished  record.  Last  year  our 
wrestlers  along  with  half  the  student 
body  went  to  Chattanooga  and  handed 
the  Mocs  their  first  home  loss  in  over 
twenty  matches.  Saturday  night  Chat- 
tanooga comes  to  town  to  avenge  that 
loss.  This  will  be  the  best  match  here 
this  season,  and  could  decide  the  SEC 
championship.  Come  to  the  match  and 
bring  your  dates,  you  might  learn 
something  useful. 


Editor  to  Leave 

(Continued  from  page  one) 
international  affairs  by  a  student  jour- 
White  House  Press  Secretary  Pierre 
Salinger  will  be  one  of  the  speakers  at 
the  Conference.  The  Presidential  press 
chief  is  one  of  the  three  New  Frontiers- 
men who  will  speak.  Others  are  Tho- 
mas Sorensen  Deputy  Director  of  the 
U.  S.  Information  Agency,  and  William 
Moyers,  Associate  Director  of  the  Peace 
Corps.  In  addition  to  these  speakers, 
the  student  editors  will  hear  talks  by 
noted  professional  newsmen  and  edi- 
tors, and  will  participate  in  seminar 
discussions  of  problem  areas  around  the 


University  Supply 
Sure 

Everything  for  the  Student 


Tankers  in  Florida  Defeat  Tigers  Twice 


ie  Sewanee  tank  team  took  it  on 
chin  this  past  weekend   in  a  pair 

of  duals  at  Florida  and  Florida  State. 

The  losses  were  the  first  ones  to  go  on 

the  Tiger  slate  this  year,  leaving  their 
ecord     at     4-2.     The     University     of 

Georgia  invades  this  evening,  February 


'Sewanee  Review' 
To  Be  Reprinted 

(Continued  from  page  one) 
,'  others.  In  later  years  contribu- 
included  names  such  as  E.  E. 
T.  S.  Eliot,  Allen  Tate,  A1- 
Camus,  Sir  Herbert  Read,  Yvor 
Winters,  R.  P.  Blackmur,  Mark  Van 
H.  Auden,  Richard  Eberhart, 
F.  R.  Leavis  and  John  Crowe  Ransom. 
The  early  years  of  the  Review  have 
become  very  scarce,  chiefly  because  of 
its  very  modest  circulation.  During  the 
first  50  years  of  publication  the  num- 
ber of  copies  printed  hardly  exceeded 
400,  as  compared  with  the  present  cir- 
culation of  over  3,000. 


iving  Sewanee  a  chance  to  get 
back  on  the  winning  track. 

Nevin  Patton,  who  was  first  in  the 
50  yard  freestyle,  and  Dave  Sutton 
scored  6  points  each  against  UF,  but 
s  not  enough  as  Bud  Floyd  led  the 
Gators  to  victory,  53-41.  Fred  Miller 
picked  up  the  other  Tiger  win  in  the 
200  yd.  breaststroke  with  a  time  of 
2:45.7. 

On  Saturday,  February  9,  FSU  down- 
ed Sewanee  62-33.  Freshman  Dave 
Sutton  garnered  8  for  the  losers.  Tony 
Kowals  chalked  up  10  for  the  Semi- 
noles  and  also  set  a  meet  record  in  the 
!00  yd.  backstroke.  The  old  record, 
;et  in  1960,  was  held  by  Bob  Abstein 
of  FSU.     Abstein  now  swims  for  Se- 

anee   and  finished   third   in  the  race 

iat  saw  his  mark  topped. 

The  individual  scoring  in  the  S-UF 
eet  was  as  follows: 
400  yard  medley:   Florida  3:51.7 
200  yard  freestyle:    Stark    (F),  Sutton 

(S),  Gugelmann  (S)  2:06.6 
50  yard  freestyle:   Patton   (S),  Proctor 
F),  Falgoust   (S),  :23.8 


The  Sewanee  Purple 
Business  Manager 
Sewanee,  Tennessee 

Please  send  me  The  Purple  for  the  school  year  1962-63.  En 
closed  you  will  find  my  check  for  $4.00  for  mail  subscription  or 
$3. so  for  local  subscription. 


Bryant  Chosen  to 
NCAA  Exec. Council 

Walter  D.  Bryant,  Jr.,  Sewanee's  di 
rector  of  athletics  since  1953,  has  been 
elected  for  a  three-year  term  to  th> 
executive  council  of  the  National  Col 
legiate  Athletic  Association.  This  coun 
cil  controls  the  general  policy  of  the 
association  and  includes  18  members  of 
whom  Bryant  is  one  of  seven  members- 
at-large.  Bryant  was  also  elected  ti 
serve  as  the  southeastern  representa- 
tive on  the  College  Division  which 
presents  the  interest  of  smaller  ir 
tutions  in  the  affairs  of  the  NCAA. 

Bryant  was  a  member  of  the  original 
College  Division  basketball  tournament 
committee  which  organized  the  32-team 
NCAA  College  Division  basketball 
tournament  in  1957.  According  to  Wal- 
ter Byers,  executive  director  of  the  as- 
sociation, "the  work  of  that  original 
committee  has  made  this  event  one  of 
the  most  outstanding  in  the  19-event 
eight- year- old   national     championship 

Bryant  graduated  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  South  in  1949,  received  his 
Master's  degree  from  the  University  of 
Alabama  and  coached  in  Birmingham 
high  schools  before  returning  to  the 
athletic  department  of  the  University 
of  the  South. 


^sewanee 
f\eview 

on  sale  in  the  Supply  Store 


200  yard  individual  medley:  Floyd  (F). 

Abstein    (S),  Sherer   (S)   2:14.4 
3-meter   dive:    Price    (F),   Zodin    (S), 

Olinger  (F),  225.85 
200  yard     butterfly:      Oromaner     (F), 

Thames   (S),  Shepherd   (S)  2:29.5 
100  yard  freestyle:   Proctor   (F),  Darst 

(S),  Patton   (S)    :54.8 
200  yard  backstroke:  Floyd  (F),  Flach- 

mann   (S),  Abstein  (S)  2:15.2 
500   yard  freestyle:    Stark    (F),  Sutton 

(S),  Gugelmann  (S)  5:41.4 
200  yard  breaststroke:  Miller  (S),  Mc- 

Caughan   (S)   2:45.7 
400  yard  freestyle  relay:   Florida  3:32 
The  individual  scoring  of  the  S-FSU 
was  not  available. 


Cowan  Shoe  Center 

For  the  finest  in  Shoe  repair 

and  Service 

Cowan,  Tennessee 


You'll  Find  It  At 
Mlti    &  Charl.e's 

B  &  G  Supply  Store 

1  lardware,  Paints,  Appliances 

"Cowan's   Most   Interesting  Store" 
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POETRY  CONTEST:  WIN  A  STEAK 

CLARAMONT 


CLARA  AND  TOM  SHOEMATE 


Queremos  biftec  a  la  Clara 

Sabroso,  delicioso,  elegante,  Ole! 

Es  por  los  reyes,  todo  el  mundo  declara 

Vamanos  pronto  a  caballo  o  coche 

A  Claramont,  esta  misma  noche 

Thomas  Waiung 
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SEWANEE,  TENNESSEE,  THURSDAY,    FEBRUARY   21,    1963 


N.  S.  No.  1,362 


Juhan  Announces  Woods 
Brothers  to  Head  Campaign 


Bishop  Frank  A.  Juhan,  Sewan 
director  of  development,  has  announc- 
ed that  G.  Cecil  Woods  of  Chattanooga 
and  J.  Albert  Woods  of  New  York  City 
will  serve  as  co-chairmen  of  the  $10 
million  campaign  currently  in  the  pro- 
cess of  organization. 

The  Woods  brothers  both  have  long 
and  varied  careers  of  service  to  busi- 
ness, community,  and  Sewanee.  G.  Ce- 
cil Woods  is  president  of  the  Volun- 
teer State  Life  Insurance  Company  in 
Chattanooga.  J.  Albert  Woods  has  spent 
over  forty  years  in  corporate  manage- 
ment, much  of  it 
field,  most  recently  as  chain 
chief  executive  officer  of  the 
in  North  America  of  Courtaulds  Lim- 


ited,  the  British  fibre,  film,  and  chemi- 
cal complex,  whose  varied  interests  are 
scattered  throughout  the  free  world. 

One  or  both  of  the  Woods  brothers 
have  served  Sewanee  as  class  presi- 
dent, club  president,  national  alumni 
president,  trustee,  regent,  and  chair- 
man of  the  board. 

In  announcing  his  appointment  of  the 
Woody  brothers  to  head  the  campaign, 
Bishop  Juhan  said,  "Having  long  press- 
ed upward  in  eminence  among  South- 
ern institutions,  Sewanee  now  chal- 
lenges the  best  anywhere.  In  seeking 
a  position  in  the  first  rank,  the  Uni- 
versity  of  the  South  could  have  no  ab 
ler  champions  and  to  them  it  pledge 
every  effort" 


Biology  Department  Features  Guest 
Lecturers  for  Seminar 


by  TOM   HALL 

The   Biology  Seminar  is  a  one-hour 

quired  for  Biology  majors.  In  the  past, 
the  students  have  given  talks  on  spe- 
cial subjects  in  which  they  have  done 
independent  research.  This  semester, 
however,  Dr.  H.  M.  Owen,  Chairman  of 
the  Biology  Department,  decided  to 
vary  the  course  by  inviting  a  series  of 
guest  lecturers  to  speak  to  the  Seminar 
on  a  subject  of  their  choice  and  to  lead 
a  discussion  on  the  topic.  Six  lectures 
are  scheduled,  the  first  of  which  was 
given   February    11   by    Dr.   Benj: 


graduate   school   of   the  University   of 
Southern  Mississippi  at  Hattiesburg. 

Dr.  Ward  spoko  on  "Southern 
Streams— A  Blind  Spot  in  Public  Think- 
ing", a  topic  which  proved  of  particu- 
lar interest  to  the  pre-medical  students 
in  the  Seminar.  Dr.  Ward  began  by 
saying  that  despite  the  fact  that  water 
pollution  has  been  known  for  80  years 
to  be  the  primary  cause  of  such  epi- 
demic diseases  as  typhoid  fever,  most 
cities  in  the  United  States  still  have  no 
provision  for  the  decontamination  of 
sewage,  and  merely  pump  it  raw  into 
body  of  water.  This  callous 


Campus  Leaders 
Vote  Alger  Award 

3,000  Campus  Leaders  on  500  college 
campuses  throughout  the  country  will 
check  off  their  selection  of  today's  Ho- 
ralio  Algers  on  the  American  scene. 
At  the  kind  request  of  Dr.  McCrady 
the  following  at  Sewanee  participated: 
John  Douglas,  Tommy  Gaskin,  Ed 
Hatch,  Harwood  Koppel,  Sam  Picker- 
ing, and  Wallace  Pinkley. 

Ballots  for  the  17th  Annual  Horatio 
Alger  Awards  conducted  by  the  Ameri- 
can Schools  and  Colleges  Association, 
30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  City, 
have  been  distributed.  Civil  and  busi- 
ness leaders  throughout  the  nation  are 
awaiting  for  this  distinctive  honor.  The 
19G3  Horatio  Alger  Awards  Committee 
has  as  its  Chairman,  Dr.  Norman  Vin- 
cent Peale;  and  includes  Dr.  Daniel 
Poling,  and  Conrad  Hilton. 

Previous  winners  include:  J.  C,  Pen- 
ney, Bernard  Baruch,  Adolph  Zukor, 
Joyce  C.  Hall,  Clifford  Hood,  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower,  Capt.  Eddie  Rickenbacker, 
and  Herbert  Hoover. 

:  Awards  Commit- 
i  Schools  and  Col- 

o  the  fostering  and 
nhancement  of  the  American  tradition 
I  the  opportunities  and  rewards  for 
litiative.  ability  and  hard  work. 


The  Horatio  J 
tee  of  the  Ame: 
leges  Associatio 


Gaskin  Heads  DC 
Announces  New 
Spring  Members 


The 

this  s( 


lest    chance    for   DC    acquitals 
;on  appears  to  rest  with  Eng 


For  despite  the  chairman- 
ship of  Tom  Gaskin,  Sigma  Nu  biology 
major,  no  less  than  six  of  the  membe: 
are  English  majors.  They  are  secretary 
Charles  Tisdale  (ATO  represents 
as  well  as  Jim  Ettien  (DTD),  Berryman 
Edwards  fKA),  Frank  Burrough: 
(KB),  Tommy  Midyette  (LCA),  ant 
Dave  Speights  (PDT).  The  other  foui 
are  economics  major  Morty  Webb 
(BTP) ,  mathematics  major  Bryan 
Pierce  (Independents),  and  political 
science  majors  Al  Schmutzer  (PGD 
and  Bud  Roeder  (SAE).  Al  is  a  nev 
member  serving  out  the  term  of  medi 
cal  school  departee  John  Brown.  But 
is  also  a  new  member  serving  out  tin 
term  of  George  Lewis,  who  graduated 
at  the  end  of  last  semester. 

Those  seeking  geographical  prefer- 
ence from  this  group  will  find  its  mem- 
bers well  scattered  aroundr  the  South. 
Three  members  are  from  Tennessee. 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia  have  two 
each  while  Alabama,  Virginia,  Florida, 
and  Kentucky  have  one  each. 


the  closing  to  the  public 
of  Lake  Pontchartrain,  Louisiana,  be- 
cause of  its  heavy  pollution  by  sewage 
from  New  Orleans,  and  the  imminent 
danger  of  pollution  by  sewage  of  the 
oyster  beds  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  off 
the  mouth  of  the  Pascagoula  river.  The 
Pascagoula,  rising  in  northern  Missis- 
sippi, has  only  three  cities  in  its  drain- 
age area,  yet  sewage  from  small  towns 
along  its  banks  has  created  a  situation 
in  which  counts  of  harmful  bacteria  in 
■iver  water  have  shown  as  many  as 
million  germs  per  hundred  cubic 
imeters  of  water. 
The  United  States  Public  Health  Ser- 
ice  has  called  the  Mississippi  River  at 
St  Louis  and  Memphis  the  most  pol- 
1  body  of  water  in  the  United 
:s,  and  sewage  in  Chesapeake  Bay 
reached  such  a  high  level  of  pol- 
lution that  the  oyster  industry  there  is 
i  danger  of  extinction. 
>r.  Ward,  who  is  especially  inter- 
■d  in  pollution  of  the  streams  of 
thern  Mississippi,  around  Hatties- 
burg, made  the  point  that  the  only  rea- 
son Mississippi's  streams  are  more  sani- 
tary than  most  of  those  in  the  South 
is  that  Mississippi  is  a  more  rural  state. 


■nly 


that  ) 


See  Page  Three 
For  More  News 


Student  Vestry  Plans  Lenten  Program 


This  Lenten  season,  as  it  has  done  in 
past  years,  the  Student  Vestry,  with 
ihe  guidance  of  Chaplain  Collins,  has 
organized  a  series  of  discussion  groups. 
The  purpose  of  these  groups  is  to  ex- 
plore the  listed  topics  with  the  empha- 
sis on  their  relation  to  college  life.  The 
topics  include  Man,  Sin,  Redemption, 
Church,  Sacraments,  Prayer,  God, 
Christian  Personality,  and  Worship. 

Those  who  signed  up  for  the  pro- 
gram, about  eighty-five,  will  partici- 
pate in  forums  led  by  various  members 


of  the  faculty.  Doctors  Owen,  Yeat- 
man,  Caldwell,  Spears,  and  Gilchrist  are 
"roup  leaders,  and  each  will  be  assist- 
ed by  a  student  from  the  school  of  the- 

Reading  material  will  be  assigned  to 
the  groups  that  will  cover  the  afore- 
mentioned topics.  It  will  be  distribut- 
ed after  the  discussions  in  the  hope 
that  any  questions  that  went  unanswer- 
ed during  the  meeting  may  be  answer- 
ed in  the  reading, 

In  addition  to  the  reading  material, 


two  movies  are  being  shown  in  co-op- 
eration with  the  Cinema  Guild.  Their 
will  be  no  charge  for  these  movies— 
"Hiroshima  Mon  Amour"  on  April  5, 
'Raisin  in  the  Sun"  on  April  8. 

An  organizational  meeting  of  the  stu- 
dents who  registered  was  held  on 
Thursday,  February  14.  Those  who 
missed  this  meeting  will  be  notified 
through  the  post  office  of  the  place  and 
time  their  discussion  group  will  meet. 
(Continued  on  page  six) 


of  filth-borne  diseases  have  not  broken 
out  in  this  country  is  that  we  have 
grown  relatively  immune  to  our  own 
local  varieties  of  microbes,  as  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  dysentery  contracted 
by  most  American  tourists  in  Mexico  is 
called  by  the  Mexicans  the  "Yankee 
disease" — the  Mexicans  don't  suffer 
from  it  because  they  have  had  the  or- 
ganisms responsible  for  the  disease  pre- 
sent in  their  bodies  since  childhood, 
and  have  built  up  an  immunity  toward 

Although  simple  tests  (involving  the 
identification  and  count  of  Ecoli  and 
Aerobacter,  germs  which  are  always 
present  in  the  human  intestine,  and 
whose  presence  in  water  indicates  fecal 
contamination)  can  be  made  of  the 
purity  of  water,  most  streams  in  this 
try  have  not  been  tested  by  any 
:h  service,  local,  state,  or  federal. 
Dr.  Ward  concluded  his  remarks  with 
the  disturbing  observation  that  educa- 
ted people  owe  a  debt  to  society  to  in- 
vestigate the  amount  of  water  pollution 
present  in  their  own  communities  and 
to  correct  unsanitary  sewage  disposal 
methods.  If  the  purity  of  water  sources 
is  not  improved  by  the  indvidual  states, 
conditions  will  become  so  serious  that 
the  job  will  have  to  be  done  by  the 
federal  government.  The  danger  of  wa- 
ter shortage  of  which  one  often  reads 
in  the  popular  journals  is  not  a  general 
problem  of  actual  amount  of  water 
available,  but  of  the  amount  of  water 
available  which  is  not  polluted  by  in- 
testinal bacteria,  industrial  chemicals 
and  waste,  detergents,  and  oil  and  gas- 
oline waste  material.  The  effort  to  puri- 
fy water  has  not  been  made  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  felt  that  it  would  cost 
too  much:  the  problem  is  a  political, 
rather  than  a  technical  one,  since  the 
means  of  purification  are  known. 

After  the  formal  meeting,  the  discus- 
sion was  continued  by  the  Seminar  at 
Clara's  over  beer  and  supper,  with  Dr. 
Ward  present  as  the  guest  of  the  Bi- 
ology Department.  All  present  agreed 
that  the  new  Seminar  provided  a  valu- 
able learning  experience. 

Coming  Seminars,  to  which  the  gen- 
eral public  is  invited,  are  to  be  given 
by  Vice- Chancel  lor  McCrady,  on  March 
4,  Dr.  David  Nunnally  of  Vanderbill 
University  on  March  18,  Dr.  Loren 
Petry  (brother  of  Dr.  obert  L.  Petry, 
Professor  of  Physics)  of  Cornell  Uni  - 
vesity  on  April  8,  Dr.  Kenneth  Fry  of 
the  University  of  Chattanooga  on  April 
22,  and  Dr.  James  Redmond  of  Iowa 
State  University  on  May  6.  The  meet- 
ings begin  at  4:30  pm.  in  the  Biology 
Lecture  room  on  the  third  floor  of  Sci- 
ence Hall. 


Just  a  Little 
More  Time 

Not  long  ago  a  conference  was  held  in  Hell  by  Satan  to  form- 
ulate a  better  policy  for  bedeviling  man.  Many  representatives 
attended — each  offering  his  clever  tactics. 

The  first  speaker  was  a  rather  orthodox  old  demon.  He  sug- 
gested that  they  whisper  in  man's  ear  that  God  does  not  ex- 
ist But  this  plan — after  some  debate — was  dropped  because 
the  body  felt  that  it  was  not  very  original. 

Another  delegate  said  he  had  a  better  program.  The  second 
devil's  suggestion  was  to  tell  man  that  while  there  was  a  God, 
that  this  God  did  not  mind  if  man  sinned.  The  conference 
toyed  with  this  idea  for  some  time,  but  still  felt  a  little  dissatis- 
fied. 

Then  came  running  in  a  short,  little  fellow  named  Mac.  His 
entrance  brought  a  silence  to  the  body,  for  they  knew  that 
when  Mac  had  an  idea  it  wa  a  good  one.  With  a  bit  of  pedan- 
tic air  he  removed  his  pipe  and  began  his  plan-  They  listened 
attentively.  "Do  not  deny  God,  do  not  praise  sin,  but  whisper- 
ever  so  gently— that  man  has  all  the  time  in  the  world.  What 
is  not  mended  today  can  be  mended  tomorrow.  Let  Time'  be 
our  byword.  "Gentlemen,  preach  procrastination'". 

So  the  devils  left  their  conference  and  returned  to  their 
haunts  satisfied,  nnd  as  Mac  went  back  to  his  Ivory  Tower  with 
a  contented  grin  he  whispered,  "The  situation  does  exist,  and 
it  is  not  good,  but   remember,   gentlemen,   these   things   take 

Harwood  Koppel 


Announcement 

Mr.  Robert  Vas  Dias,  New  York  poet,  has  been  re-appointed 
by  the  Aspen  School  of  Contemporary  Art  to  head  its  Poetry 
Workshop  program  this  summer.  Mr.  Vas  Dias  has  studied 
with  W.  H,  Auden  and  RoLfe  Humphries,  and  attended  Grin- 
nell  College,  where  he  was  awarded  first  prize  in  poetry  by 
Robert  Lowell  and  first  prize  in  the  short  story.  He  has  pub- 
lished in  the  "little"  magazines,  and  is  the  director  of  the  New 
York  and  summer  Aspen  Poetry  Workshops,  bth  sponsored  by 
Contemporary  Art  Associates,  Inc.,  a  non-profit  educational 
organization. 

Scholarships  totaling  $2,500  will  be  awarded  to  applicants  to 
the  Aspen  School  of  Contemporary  Art  on  the  basis  of  merit 
and  financial  need.  Appbcations,  accompanied  by  work  cam- 
ples, are  now  being  received  by  G.  Price,  Director,  119  East 
10th  St.,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

Sewanee  Condids  needed  for  new  Southern  Magazine 

The  development  office  will  pay  $2  each  for  any  picture  they 

can  use  with  a  $5  bonus  if  the  picture  is  published  in  the   (as 

yet  unnamed)   magazine. 

RULES 

1.  All  photographs  submitted  must  be  black  and  white  8  x  10 
glossy  prints  suitable  for  reproduction. 

2.  Payment  will  be  the  rate  of  $2  plus  one  dollar  for  each 
additional  print  of  the  same  picture  if  more  than  one  is  needed. 

3.  All  entries  must  be  submitted  before  5  p.m.  Friday,  March 
22,  1963. 

4.  Suggested  subjects;  Candid  portraits  of  professors  and  stu- 
dents in  action  and  photos  of  campus  scenes  and  details,  dor- 
mitory and  social  life,  etc. 


fiarrison  on  ftlusic 


by  GERRY    POSTER 

Dr.  Charles  Harrison,  head  of  the  Sewanee  English  depart- 
ment, is  known  to  both  students  and  professors  as  a  man  who 
possesses  a  vast  fund  of  knowledge,  not  only  in  hta  vocation 
but  in  his  avocation.  In  connection  with  his  avocation — his1 
love  of  music — he  is  giving  a  series  of  lectures  in  Walsh  ont 
Tuesday  evenings,  the  first  of  which  is  reported  below. 

In  Ludwig  von  Beethoven's  ninth  symphony,  he  depicts  via 
the  medium  of  orchestral  sound  a  storm,  a  dance,  and  the  sun 
breaking  through  leaden  clouds  after  a  tumultuous  downpour. 
The  significant  word  in  the  preceding  sentence  is  depicts.  It 
is  not  possible  for  music  to  be  a  storm,  nor  is  it  possible  to 
render  visual  images  through  audible  impulses  with  total  ac- 
curacy or  clarity.  It  is,  however,  possible  for  a  master  of  the 
musical  arts  to  render  for  the  listener  the  impressions  on   a 
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human  mind  caused  by  the  stimuli  of  an  occurrence  or  thing. 
By  way  of  rough  comparison,  we  could  say  that  Dali's  painting 
The  Last  Supper  does  not  show  exactly  what  the  last  supper 
looked  like,  but  rather  that  it  shows  what  one  human  mind 
believes  it  would  look  like. 

In  this  same  vein,  operatic  vocalization  is  not  identical  to 
normal  human  speech.  It  is  no  less  realistic  than  Shakespeare's 
blank  verse,  but,  still,  it  is  not  the  way  that  we  would  tell  a 
woman  whom  we  loved  goodbye,  nor  would  we  sing  as  we 
panted  our  last  breath  after  a  very  long  hike  from  Germany 
to  Rome.  Here  the  unnatural  expression  again  serves  a  sub- 
jective purpose — by  its  very  unfamiliarity  its  dramatic  effect 
is  heightened.  The  fact  that  the  words  are  words,  however, 
is  not  adequate  justification  for  making  the  music  subordinate 
to  the  phrasing,  as  Wagner  frequently  tried  to  do,  with  inter- 
esting results. 

Mozart,  on  the  other  hand,  allowed  the  music  per  se  to  re- 
tain the  dominant  role  in  the  composition,  frequently  treating 
the  voice  as  merely  another  instrument.  It  was  in  Mozart's 
time— the  latter  half  of  the  18th  century— that  music  assumed 
its  position  as  finest  of  the  arts.  It  was  in  this  period  that  sym- 
phony orchestra  and  the  string  quartet  were  developed.  New 
instruments  were  invented,  and,  in  all,  a  great  revolution  had 
gripped  the  world  of  music  in  its  paw.  This  same  paw  opened 
the  doors  for  new  modes  of  musical  expression. 

Hayden  and  Mozart  defined  the  sonata,  developed  contrapun- 
tal orchestration  to  a  new  standard,  and,  especially  Mozart, 
synthesized  and  collected  the  musical  heritage  of  his  age.  He 
lived  in  cosmopolitan  Vienna,  where  the  cross  currents  of  new 
musical  expression  blew  freely,  and  allowed  his  own  works  to 
reflect  the  musical  prowess  of  the  Italians. 

This  last  is  highly  significant.  Mozart  had  the  ability  of  en- 
abling his  works  to  be  free  of  a  characteristic  authoristic  trade- 
mark. Some  may  feel  that  this  leads  to  a  bland,  neuter  sort 
of  music,  but  the  compositions  of  Mozart  are  decidedly  not 
milquetoast  in  any  way,  shape,  or  form.  Mozart  is  equally  at 
home  in  any  form  of  music,  quite  possibly  due  to  this  trait,  as 
well  as  to  his  inherent  musical  genius. 


Illlllllllllllllllllllllllli 

Letter 
To  The  Editor 

■iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


I  watch  the  evensong  service  wit 
Sunday  it  is  difficult  to  guess  what 
vice  is  going  to  be  employed  for  out 
one  doubts  that  the  depth  of  Christi 
portional  to  the  time  one  spends  in 
tain  that  many  of  my  fellow  student; 
spiritual  leaders  for  doing  such 
service.  It  seems  to  be  a  great  i 
longer  the  service. 

i  the  present  rati 


consuming  ( 


tian  feeling  is  directly  pro- 
n  church,  I,  and  I  am  cer- 
ts join  me,  congratulate  our 
splendid  job  with  just  this 
cess,  the  more  students,  the 
Id  all  enjoy  seeing  some  statistics 
mong  the  student  with  re- 


lation to  the  above.  I  hope  that  these  satisfies  would  show 
some  real  gain  for  the  church,  because  it  would  indeed  be  a 
shame  to  destroy  the  charm  of  such  a  lovely  service  if  no  re- 
sults were  apparent. 

A.  Newberry 


First  National  Culture 
Main  Branch 

The  absence  of  Leonard,  who  was  suffering  from  a  cut  Up, 
was  the  only  disappointing  note  relayed  from  Newport  when 
Mrs.  Kennedy  there  unveiled  the  model  of  Washington's  new 
National  Cultural  Center  a  week  or  two  ago.  The  First  Lady, 
Roger  L.  Stevens  (chairman  of  the  project),  Geraldine  Page, 
Erich  Leinsdorf,  and  Danny  Kaye  addressed  an  audience  of 
some  three  hundred  art  patrons  who  had  gathered  to  admire 
the  model  of  the  building — a  six-hundred-and-thirty-fout 
structure  of  white  marble,  which  will  be  raised  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Potomac  and  will  contain  a  twelve-hundred-seat  theatre, 
a  twenty-seven-hundred  and  fifty  seat  symphony  hall,  a 
twenty-five-hundred-seat  opera  hall,  two  restaurants,  a  roof 
garden,  and  space  for  a  future  theatre-in-t he-round,  a  future 
band  stadium,  a  future  art  gallery,  and  a  future  children'6 
amusement  area.  The  model — a  seven-foot  rendering  of  the 
elegant,  tiered  building — was  examined,  photographed,  and  en- 
thusiastically praised.  Later,  it  v/as  trucked  to  Gettysburg  and 
inspected  by  Mrs.  Eisenhower,  who,  with  Mrs.  Kennedy,  is  an 
honorary  co-chairman  of  the  venture;  in  the  next  few  months, 
it  will  be  sent  on  a  national  tour  to  help  raise  the  thirty-mil- 
lion-dollar nut.  We  read  the  newspaper  accounts  of  this  for- 
midably sponsored,  formidably  improving  project  with  care, 
hoping  for  a  participatory  inner  surge  of  cultural  pride  and 
excitement,  but  we  discovered  instead  a  psychic  split  in  our 
lip  that  prevented  us  from  sharing  in  the  smiling  celebrations. 
For  one  thing,  the  photograph  of  the  model  made  it  look 
like  a  large  suburban  bank— the  First  National  Cultural,  where 
art  and  music  might  be  safely  deposited,  counted,  and  locked 
away  in  a  subterranean  vault.  For  another,  the  name  of  the 
building  evoked  in  us  a  sudden,  ominous  smugness,  and  we  al- 
most caught  ourself  murmuring,  "Goog!  Now  we're 

The  temptation  to  convert  culture  into  a  visible 
set  is  almost  irresistible  in  these  competitive  times. 
Soviet  Union  that  first  spoke  about  it  as  if 
gross  national  product,  and  we  suspect  that  the  worthy  spon- 
sors of  the  Center  all  share  a  secret  determination  not  to  let 
us  fall  behind  in  the  Arts  Race.  Fortunately,  however,  culture 
is  too  private  and  too  evanescent  to  be  effectively  comman- 
deered. It  is  measurable  only  in  the  tiny  beads  of  perspiration 
that  stand  out  on  the  forehead  of  a  twelve -year- old  pianist 
when  he  first  examines  the  music  of  a  Mozart  sonata,  in  the 
tearing   up   the   latest  draft  of   the   third 


i  cultured." 

It  was  the 

i  part  of  the 


anguish  of 

chapter  of  his  novel, 
doubt  with  which  a  colle 
his  bed,  in  the  small  sU 
when  he  comes  upon  a 
perched  on  an  alder  leaf 
Culture,  it  seems  to  us, 
Like  the  fringed  gentian 


the 


;ture  of  certitude  and  awlul 
e  sophomore  hangs  a  Miro  print  over 
t  of  surprise  and  delight  of  a  golfer 
d  identifies  a  red-admiral  butterfly 
n  the  rough  beside  the  sixth  fairway. 
/ill  always  remain  shy  and  sporadic 
it  deserves  wonder  but  is  unsuitable 
for  harvesting  and  storage. 

We  prefer  to  think  of  Mrs.  Kennedy.  Mrs.  Eisenhower,  and 
the  others  as  admirers,  rather  than  proprietors,  of  culture.  We 
congratulate  them  as  such,  and  urge  only  that  they  change  the 
name  of  the  National  Cultural  Center  to  something  more  mod- 
est and  unmemorabie — Lincoln  Center  South,  for  instance- 
thus  indicating  their  pleasure  in  the  fact  that  culture  requires 
too  much  space  and  too  much  fresh  air  to  be  confined  in  one 
building,  or  one  city,  or  any  other  place  smaller  than  a  man's 


Sunday  Night  Lament 


Lipstck  on  your  collar,  remembrance  of  her  hair. 
Tattered  bits  of  paper  and  a  beer  can  here  and  there. 

Bob  Bailey 
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Mid-winters  Parties  Delights  Dates 

Mid- winters  Hits  Mount 


by  MIKE   CASS 

The  weekend:  it  was  laughs. 

Grins 

Good  Times 

Mid-winters  Weekend  on  the  Moun- 
tain is  sometimes  slightly  slack  in  com- 
parison with  Homecoming  (not  as 
much  Rah-Rah)  and  Spring  (not  as 
uninhibited).  But  not  this  time.  From 
the  first  arrival  of  the  girls  to  Sunday's 
sad  departures,  it  was  a  varied  and 
colorful  weekend. 

Friday  evening,  after  greetings  and 
introductions  and  mixers,  Allen  Wal- 
lace and  Big  Ed  Taylor  and  some  of 
their  buddies  threw  a  party  in  the  gym. 
They  had  some  entertainers  there; 
something  like  Doctor  Feelgood  or 
Piano  Red  or  The  Interns  (we  never 
could  get  it  straight)  and  the  Del  Vik- 
ings. Al  and  Big  Ed  wanted  to  keep 
this  party  a  secret,  so  that  they  and 
their  close  friends  could  enjoy  the  en- 
tertainment in  relative  privacy.  How- 
ever, to  their  great  chagrin,  hundreds 
of  people  heard  about  the  party  and 
came  and  nearly  drank  up  all  of  Al's 
and  Big  Ed's  Coke  and  7-Up.  The  only 
thing  wrong  with  the  party  was 
there  was  some  fraud  involved:  the 
guy   they   were   trying   to   pass   off 


Wellingtons   presented 
classical   arias  by   Dr.   Lemonds.     The 
Highlanders   had   a   demonstration     of 
hem-stitching.  The  Peones  staged  a  re- 
production of  the  Boxer  Rebellion. 
When  these  interesting  and  informa- 

supper.  At  Tubby's  this  meant  curb 
service.  At  Clara's  it  meant  standing  in 
bne  with  45,000  other  people.  Some 
students  came  back  from  supper  with 

Then  the  bands  started.  The  Kappa 
Sigs  featured  Doctor  Feelgood  (alias 
Piano  Red,  but  actually  it  was  still  just 
old  Townsend  Collins);  their  house  was 
jammed  with  appreciatie  listeners  nil 
night  long.  The  Sigs  made  $80.00  on 
set-ups.  The  Phis  report  the  best  band 
they've  ever  had,  the  Fiery  Sparks  out 
of  Greensboro,  N.  C.  The  Lambda 
Chi's  had  the  Silvertones  from  Chat- 
tanooga. Believing  that  one  should 
stick  with  a  good  thing,  the  Betas  had 
the  Impacts  of  Decatur,  Alabama  for 
the  fifth  straight  time.  Apparently  the 
Fijis  don't  like  to  talk  about  their  band; 
they  say  they  had  the  Unknowns.  Tht 
Mad  Lads  (ei  Memphis)  played  for 
the  SAEs,  while  across  the  road  at  the 
SN  house  the  Spinners  from  Nashville 


Dr.  Feelgood  strikes  usual 


Mose  Allison  Well  Received 


On  Saturday  afternoon,  Sewanee's 
party  weekend  received  a  pleasant  in- 
terlude in  the  person  of  Mose  Allison 
and  his  fine  trio.  What  with  all  the 
hard  rolling  this  weekend,  it  was  a 
pleasant  feeling  to  just  be  able  to  sink 
into  one  of  Guerry's  comfortable  chairs 
and  enjoy  some  genuinely  relaxing  fnd 

The  Jazz  Society  was  most  fortunate 
in  obtaining  as  fine  and  appealing  an 
artist  as  Mose  Allison.  His  music  was 
thoroughly  enjoyed  by  everyone,  with 
his  songs  making  the  biggest  hit  of  all. 
When  he  started  to  sing  his  ever  popu- 


version  of  the  "Seventh  Son"  it 
med  as  though  the  roof  would  fall 
To  those  of  us  who  had  heard  Mose 
record  he  seemed  even  better  in 
rson   both    in   his   old   and   his   new 


The  best  liked  parts  of  the  conc( 
is  I  have  said,  seemed  to  be  those 
vhich  Mose  sang.    His  singing  style  is 
in  easy  one  to  listen  to,  usually  g 
ind   always    relaxing.   When   one 
lears  him  the  effect  is  a  rather  l 
ind  soothing  one,   especially   in  i 
5UC  has  "I  love  the  life  I  live  .  .  .' 
.er  one  finds  Mose's  approach  to  a 


Haverford  Devises  New 
Exam  Honor  System 


Party  .  .  .  Party 

Doctor  Feelgood  was  just  old  Town- 
send  Collins.  The  real  Doctor  Feelgood 
was  down  in  Tracy  City  on  an  eye- 
ear-nose- and -throat  case. 

After  the  party  at  the  gym,  people 
were  at  a  loss  as  to  what  to  do.  (They 
all  turned  to  each  other  and  said, 
"What  to  do?")  People  with  dates  de- 
cided there  was  probably  nothing  else 
to  do  but  play  games,  so  they  and  their 
dates  played  games.  People  without 
dates  got  bored  and  decided  to  pass 
out.  The  always- inventive  ATOs  had 
a  Cheese-Throwing  Party. 

Saturday  morning.  Oooi.  My  head. 
The  stoic  KAs  got  up  at  10  a.m.  and 
went  to  a  breakfast  at  Tubby's,  where 
they  enthusiastically  listened  to  some 
very  fine  Bluegrass  music  by  Shadrach, 
Meshach,  and  Highsmith.  Shadrach  and 
Meshach  played  guitaars  and  Highsmith 
played  the  banjo  as  if  he  were  Scruggs' 
nephew  or  something. 

Meanwhile,  other  students  were  go- 
ing to  classes.    For  laughs. 

By  mid-day,  people  had  started  sob- 
ering up  for  Dick  Greene's  party, 
which  started  at  3  p.m.  at  Guerry  Hall 
Auditorium.  Here  was  another  case  of 
a  leak  of  information;  Greene  had  just 
wanted  to  sit  there  in  Guerry  with  his 
Jazz  Society  buddies  and  solitarily  en- 
joy the  music  of  a  kid  from  Mississippi 
named  Mose  Allison.  Unfortunately, 
;'btjut  a  thousand  people  came  to  the 
party  and  spoiled  Greene's  fun.  Mose 
and  Friends  played  their  instruments 
with  feeling  and  skill,  and  Mose's  ade- 
noidal whisperings  were  a  sensation: 
1  live  the  life  I  love,  and  I  love  the  life 
1  live. 

After  Greene's  party,  people  again 
turned  to  each  other  and  asked  "What 
to  do0"  but  other  people  came  rushing 
up  and  said,  "Hey,  babies,  there's  some 
Parties  at  the  SN  and  SAE  and  Fiji 
houses,  let's  go!"    So  people  went.  The 


laid  down  sounds.  The  ATOs,  after 
having  the  Jody  Nicholas  String  Trio 
on  Friday,  followed  up  with  the  Squires 
from  Decherd.  (Or  is  it  Winchester? 
Or  Tullahoma?  Or  Jump-Off?)  The 
Delts  had  the  Bats,  featuring  Charlie 
Dowell  from  Nashville.  The  KA  man- 
sion show-cased  the  Rockettes,  out  of 
Augusta,  the  band  that  gave  the  famous 
James  Brown  his  start.  They  also  gave 
the  KAs  a  start  when  at  midnight  they 
presented  a  fire-eating  snake  dancer 
who  hadn't     been     mentioned     in    the 


For  college  students  across  the  land, 
the  dismal  days  are  just  over.  And 
while  they  seemed  bad  at  little  Haver- 
ford College  (Enrollment:  463),  thing: 
could  be  a  lot  worse.  Haverford  stu- 
dents may  still  flunk,  but  they'll  go  ou 
smiling.  Reason.  They  can  now  sche- 
dule their  own  examinations  and  take 
them  without  supervision  in  a  spot  of 

The  idea  was  a  student's — Kent 
Smith,  a  21-year-old  New  Yorker.  He 
was  unhappy  about  the  way  some  oi 
his  exams  came  right  after  one  another, 
and  about  taking  them  in  a  monitored 
study  hall. 

He  worked  out  his  own  plan,  got  the 
support  of  a  student  committee,  which, 
in  turn,  won  the  support  of  a  faculty 


Now,  at  exam  time,  each  student  sub- 
mits a  list  indicating  the  date  and  time 
he  wants  to  take  each  three-hour  test. 
The  registrar's  office  then  fills  an  en- 
velope with  the  questions  and  any  other 


And  then  came  Sunday.  Tomato 
lice  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.     And 

the  girls  left,  and  we  all  went  back 
our  rooms  and  cried,  or  got  drunk 
ain,  or  picked  up  sad  books  and  re- 
itered    the    grim    academic    routine. 

Ay,  doloroso! 


Saber  Drill  Team 
Makes  New  Plans 

The  Sewanee  Sabre  Drill  Team  was 
asked  recently  to  appear  on  the  na- 
tionally televised  Gotham  Bowl  in 
New  York.  The  request  was  made  by 
Bob  Corran  of  New  York  City,  chair- 
man of  the  event.  The  Gotham  Bowl, 
staged  annually  in  Yankee  Stadium,  is  a 
charity  event.  Due  to  the  lack  of  fa- 
vorable national  exposure  the  offer  was 
rejected  by  Commander  Jim  Ettien. 

An  invitation  to  the  Mardi  Gras  fes- 
tivities in  New  Orleans  was  also  turned 
down.  The  team  hopes  to  travel  to 
either  New  York  or  Los  Angeles  for 
a  nationally  televised  show  originating 
in  either  or  both  of  those  cities.  They 
will  appear  on  local  television  shows 
in  the  near  future  and  will  march  in 
the  Armed  Forces  Day  Parade  in 
Chattanooga  in  May. 


additional  instructions.  Fifteen  mi 
before  the  exam  is  to  begin  (they  all 
either  start  at  9  a.m.  or  2  p.m.),  r 
bers  of  a  student  committee  distribute 
the  envelopes  to  the  students.  They 
can  then  retire  anywhere  they  wa 
two  buildings  to  complete  the 
They  turn  the  completed  examinations 
over  to  members  of  the  student  corn- 
Professors  generally  like  the  system, 
too.  It  frees  them  from  administering 
examinations,  and  permits  them  to  go 
away  for  a  10-day  vacation,  or  do  any- 
thing else  they  might  wish.  They  can 
pick  up  the  completed  exams  and  cor- 
rect them  at  their  leisure. 

The  system  is,  of  course,  based  on  the 
college's  honor  code.  No  student  can 
discuss  an  examination  with  any  stu- 
dent, or  within  hearing  of  any  student, 
who  has  yet  to  take  his  examination. 
Perhaps  this  system  might  work  well 
at  Sewanee! 


John  J  Hooker  Jr. 
Speaks  to  Law  Club 

John  Jay  Hooker,  Jr.,  prominent 
Nashville  lawyer  and  "budding  Tennes- 
see politician,"  will  be  the  guest  speak- 
er of  the  Sewanee  Pre-Law  Association, 
Thursday,  February  21  at  7:30  p.m.  in 
Guerry  Hall.  Hooker,  a  graduate  of 
Sewanee  and  Vanderbilt  Law  School, 
now  practices  with  his  father's  firm  in 
Nashville.  He  was  an  early  candidate 
in  the  1962  Governor's  race  and  shows 
great  promise  for  more  successful  ap- 
pearances in  the  future.  The  public  is 
invited  to  hear  this  outstanding  young 
attorney  speak. 

The  Pre-Law  Association  program 
for  this  semester  also  includes  a  panel 
discussion  on  The  Bill  oj  Rights,  a  pub- 
lished series  of  lectures  delivered  at 
Harvard  Law  School  by  the  Honorahle 
Learned  Hand.  The  discussion  is  set  for  | 


one  which  con  easily  evoke  a  laugh  or 
a  smile  from  a  receptive  audience  like 
ours.  His  "Your  mind's  on  vacation, 
and  your  mouth  is  workin'  overtime" 
was  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  pieces 
in  the  whole  concert. 

In  general  the  concert  seemed  quite 
well  received  and  thoroughly  enjoy- 
able. The  students  and  guests  of  Se- 
wanee really  seemed  impressed  with 
Mose  and  his  group. 

The  Jazz  Society  wishes  to  thank  the 
students  and  friends  of  Sewanee  for 
their  enthusiastic  support  of  this  first 
S.J.S.  concert  of  the  year.  It  la  only 
through  such  support  that  the  Society 
can  flourish  and  be  a  useful  part  of  the 
student  body.  We  are  planning  a  con- 
cert for  Spring  weekend  and  hope  to 
be  able  to  announce  the  name  of  the 


New  Book  Records 
History  of  Carillon 

The  University  Press  has  recently 
released  a  new,  twenty  page  pictoral 
history  of  the  Leonidas  Polk  Memorial 
Carillon,  located  here  at  Sewanee.  In- 
cluded in  this  very  interesting  little 
book  are  many  fine  pictures  of  the  in- 
stallation of  the  third  largest  carillon 
in  the  world. 

The  carillon  was  donated  to  the  Uni- 
versity by  the  late  William  Dudley 
Gale,  UJ,  in  memory  of  his  great- 
grandfather, Bishop  Polk.  Inscribed  on 
the  four  ton  Bourdon  Bell,  the  largest 
in  the  carillon,  are  the  words,  "To  Polk 
and  to  Sewanee,  my  Alma  Mater,  this 
carillon  is  dedicated."  Many  of  the 
other  bells  in  the  fifty-six  bell  carillon 
are  inscribed  in  accordance  with  caril- 
lon tradition  and  these  inscriptions  are 
listed  in  the  new  pamphlet 

Sewanee  students  have  been  long  fa- 
miliar with  the  Sunday  carillon  con- 
certs by  the  University  Carillonneur, 
Albert  Bonholzer,  or  one  of  the  student 
carillonneurs.  But  few  realize  the  tre- 
menodus  amount  of  work  that  has  gone 
into  the  building  of  the  carillon.  Some- 
how, we  have  a  tendency  to  take  the 
bells  for  granted.  Reading  the  history 
of  the  bells  is  an  amazing  revelation. 
This  new  publication  by  the  Univcr- 
3ress  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
'  fine  books  and  pamphlets  that 
describe  the  traditions  of  the  r 


March  7,  and  the  book  is  available  in 
the  library  or  the  Supply  Store. 
On  April  9,  following  the  Associa- 
te's annual  banquet,  Judge  Harold 
Sebring  will  speak  in  St  Luke's  Audl- 
Presently  the  Dean  of  Stetson 
University  Law  School  in  Florida.  Se- 
bring has  previously  served  as  a  judc,e 
at  the  Nurembourg  trials  and  more  re- 
cently as  Chief  Justice  of  the  Florida 
Supreme  Court. 
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Castro  and  Cuba:  Now  the  Status  ^uo: 


During  the  twenties  a  favorite  pastime  of  many  American 
scholars  and  statesmen  was  prophesying  the  imminent  down- 
fall of  Bolshevism  in  Russia.  The  oppessed  would  throw  off 
their  shackles,  democracy  would  triumph. 

After  the  temporary  pro-Russian  insanity  of  the  war  years, 
we  again  became  aware  of  communist  aims  when  "Uncle  Joe" 
declined  to  pull  out  of  Eastern  Europe  as  he  had  promised  to 
do.  But  this  time  it  was  the  Captive  European  States  which 
would  rise  up  in  the  name  of  freedom.  More  optimistic  vis- 
ionaries predicted  that  this  would  spark  the  great  Armageddon 
which  would  bring  the  communist  nightmare  to  a  happy  end 
all  over  the  world.  All  we  had  to  do  was  to  keep  sending 
those  truth  dollars  to  Radio  Free  Europe  so  that  furtive  revo- 
lutionaries could  crowd  around  radios  in  darkened  basements 
and  plot  the  coming  revolt.    It  was  really  only  a  matter  of  time. 

American  simplicity  got  a  needed  shock  from  the  Hungarian 
tragedy  as  we  learned  how  easily  and  quickly  the  most  spir- 
ited of  rebelbons  can  be  crushed  by  modem  military  machines. 
Eastern  Europeans  also  profited  by  learning  that  the  extent 
of  American  support  they  could  expect  was  pep-talks  and  band- 
ages. From  the  Red  Terror  to  the  Tibetian  Genocide,  com- 
munist methods  for  dealing  with  opposition  have  been  quick 
and  surgical.  Today  the  pobce  state  is  more  easily  accom- 
plished than  ever.  It  is  no  wonder  that  in  not  one  country 
where  the  communists  have  consolidated  their  power  has  re- 
volt from  within  been  successful.  The  Patrick  Henrys  are 
dead,  the  children  indoctrinated,  and  everyone  else  is  smart 
enough  to  avoid  national  suicide. 

The  object  of  all  this  pessimism  is  to  emphasize  one  point 
relevant  to  the  present:  that  Cuba  is  at  this  point  as  air-tight 
within  as  the  Ukraine.  Not  considering  the  exhaustive  internal 
security  network,  the  Russian  troops  alone  there  are  enough 
to  shatter  any  insurrection  of  a  local  nature.  Cubans  would 
not  have  to  fight  Cubans.  But  the  chance  of  revolt  is  now  dis- 
tant Most  potential  opposition  is  either  in  the  ground  or  in 
Miami.  The  Department  of  State  can  not  but  know  that  there 
is  not  even  an  outside  chance  that  Soviet  Communism  in  Cuba 
will  disappear  without  direct  military  actk 
tions  so  severe  as  to  bring  the  country  t< 
Russia  (unfounded,  many  beheve)  preven 
former;  misdirected  and  foolish  morality 
opinion"  keeps  us  from  doing  the  latter. 

The  next  question  logically  raised  is  on 
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struggle  with  Cuban-based  subversion  throughout  the  hemis- 
phere? These  critics  are  not  looking  for  quick  solution,  only 
an  indication  that  some  type  of  remedial  action  is  planned. 
They  realize  that  as  long  as  Soviet  troops,  Russian  citizens,  re- 
main in  Cuba  in  great  numbers,  the  State  Department,  para- 
lyzed by  the  fear  of  spilling  Russian  blood,  will  remain  fetter- 
ed to  the  dreamy  policy  of  "confinement."  Indeed,  public 
opinion,  as  the  Administration  undoubtedly  realizes,  will  more 
readily  accept  this  hopeless  policy  knowing  that  the  Russian 
presence  precludes  the  possibility  of  direct  attack.  Thus  the 
continuing  presence  of  Russian  troops  saves  Kruschhev's  face, 
saves  Castro's  face,  and,  by  making  a  do-nothing  policy  justifi- 
able, saves  Kennedy's  face. 

The  Kennedy  Administration  responded  to  the  necessity  of 
removing  Soviet  missiles  with  "great  vigah,"  but  seems  ready 
to  accept  the  equally  pressing  threat  of  Castroist  terror,  infil- 
tration and  subversion  as  the  status  quo.  The  only  answer 
we  can  come  up  with  is  the  usual  shallow  and  discredited  re- 
medy of  dumping  truckloads  of  green  stuff  on  our  neighbors 
to  the  south,  trusting  that  this  will  cause  all  their  problems  to 
vanish. 

The  problem  which  will  not  vanish  and  gets  worse  daily  is 
the  flood  of  arms  now  pouring  into  the  eager  hands  of  des- 
perate insurgent  forces  in  Brazil,  Venezuela,  Guatemala,  Equa- 
dor,  etc.  The  only  salvation  to  these  hard-pressed  governments 
in  the  past  has  been  the  isolation  and  supply  difficulties  of 
guerilla  bands.  This  situation  has  been  nicely  corrected.  Sabo- 
tage and  gunfire  daily  jar  the  streets  of  Caracas — Cuban-sup- 
plied guns  and  explosives.  Venezuela  or  any  one  of  a  dozen 
of  these  countries  could  turn  into  another  Cuba  any  day.  That 
spark  could  set  all  Latin  America  ablaze. 

As  Kremlin  strategists  know  that  the  road  to  Paris  lies 
through  Cairo  and  Algiers,  they  also  realize  that  the  road  to 
Washington  hes  through  Caracas  and  Mexico  City.  The  rockets 
in  Cuba  would  have  been  a  useful  instrument  of  diplomatic 
and  psychological  coercion,  but  Russia  never  intended  to  use 
them  otherwise.  Her  real  ace  in  the  hole  is  the  use  of  Cuba 
as  a  clearing  house  for  subversion  and  terrorism.  As  Rep.  Sel- 
den  of  Alabama  put  it,  "there  is  no  such  thing  as  'defensive' 
subversion." 

Such  toadying  mouthpieces  as  Lyndon  Johnson  and  Sen.  Ful- 
bright  may  call  it  intemperate,  politica,  irresponsible,  alarm- 
ist, even  unpatriotic,  but  Senators  and  Congressmen  from  the 
left  to  the  right  are  feeling  compelled  to  ask  the  same  ques- 
tion: "Are  steps  to  be  taken  to  eliminate  Castro  and  Soviet 
1  this  hemisphere?"  It  does  not  appear  so. 
Jody  Thimble 
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RICHARD   DOBBIN 


Thursday  and  Friday  we  have  what 
is  called  in  the  movie-making  business 
a  sleeper.  This  is  a  flick  which  is  in- 
troduced with  almost  no  advertising 
campaign  and  hence,  suffers  the  box- 
office  consequences.  The  trouble  is  that 
also  involved  in  the  name  "sleeper"  is 
quality  and  this  little  movie  has  it 

It's  called  Guns  of  Darkness  and 
stars   David   Niven   and   Leslie   Caron. 
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The  president  of  tht 
country  happens  to  fall  in  their  laps 
and  they  decide  to  help  him  escape. 
This  is  all  normal  and  run -of- the- mill 
sounding. 

Now  the  story  starts  taking  a  few 
twists  which  leads  to  an  ironical  end- 
ing. The  acting  is  competent  and  so 
is  the  direction.  It  is  an  interesting 
little   film   and   I  would   advise   taking 

The  Owl  is  something  called  Payroll 
It  tells  of  a  well-planned  robbery 
which   goes   wrong.     So    what   else   is 

Saturday  and  Monday  we  have  a 
really  interesting  movie.  It's  called  The 
Manchurian  Candidate.  It  is  based  on 
the   novel   by   Richard    Condon   which 


was  described  by 
novel  of  today,  crammed  with  suspense, 
humor,  horror,  satire,  sex,  and  in- 
trigue. .  .  ."  Now  I  ask  you,  what  could 
make  a  better  movie? 

John  Frankenheimer  directs  it  in  a 
style  which  seems  to  say,  "As  if  the 
story  wasn't  unusual  enough,  I'm  go- 
ing to  make  the  movie  more  unusual." 
Some  seem  to  think  that  he  went  too 
far,  I  don't 


>doi 


Laurence  Harvey  portrays  the  man 
brainwashed  and  Frank  Sinatra  is  the 
good  guy  who  tries  to  stop  him.  Janet 
Leigh  is  Sinatra's  girl  in  one  of  the 
strangest   romances   ever   seen   on   the 

A  few  hints  to  enjoying  the  movie: 
See  it  from  the  beginning  and  if  you 
tend  to  get  dizzy  easily  or  if  you  have 
been  drinking,  don't  see  it  because  the 
camera  seems  to  stay  upside-down  and 
sideways  most  of  the  time. 

Another  sleeper  comes  here  Sunday 
and  Tuesday.  It's  called  Lonely  are 
the  Brave.  The  title  incidently  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  movie.  It's  about 
a  cowboy  in  today's  world.  Jack  Burns 
(Kirk   Douglas)    is   his   name   and   he 


doesn't  like  or  understand  the  world  in 
which  he  is  forced  to  live  so  he  rights 
it.  There  are  cars  but  he  only  knows 
horses.  There  are  fences  but  he  only 
knows  wide  open  country.  So  he 
curses  the  cars  and  cuts  the  fences.  He 
gets  into  a  fight  so  he  can  get  into  jail 
to  see  a  friend  and  when  that  doesn't 
work  he  starts  a  fight  with  the  arrest- 
ing officers. 

He  escapes  from  jail  and  is  pursued 
by  a  posse  which  includes  a  helicopter. 
The  sheriff  is  portrayed  wonderfully  by 
Walter  Matthau.  The  sheriff  wants  him 
to  escape  but  must  try  to  stop  him.  The 
ending  is  both  ironic  and  symbohc.  This 
beautiful  and  well-done  flick  is  a  must. 

Wednesday.  Something  Wild  starring 
Carroll  Baker  and  Ralph  Meeker.  This 
is  the  story  of  a  young  girl  who  is 
raped  (sounds  interesting  already,  does 
it  not?)  and  then  taken  in  by  a  cab 
driver.  We  then  settle  down  to  some 
fighting  between  girl  and  boy,  then 
making  up,  then  fighting,  etc.  The  mov- 
ie is  worth  the  effort  and  the  really  in- 
teresting thing  is  that  the  music  was 
written  by  Aaron  Copland.  So  it's  just 
if  you  like  rapes  and 


Aaron  Copland 
from  this  week 
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Last  Chance  for  Summer  School  Overseas 


.  opportunity  to  combir 
A  abroad  with  s 
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1  Eu- 


ropean summer  school  is  available  to 
qualified  American  students  through 
the  Institute  of  International  Educa- 
tion. Applications  for  study  at  three 
British  universities  and  two  Austrian 
schools,  during  July  and  August,  1963, 
are  now  being  accepted  by  HE. 

The  three  British  programs  offer  a 
choice  of  subjects  and  periods  which 
may  be  studied  at  the  appropriate  uni- 
versity concerned.  Shakespeare  and 
Elizabethan  drama  will  be  offered  at 
Stratford-upon-Avon  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Birmingham;  the  history,  lit- 
erature and  art  of  17th  century  Eng- 
land will  be  the  course  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford;  a  study  of  British  his- 


tory, philosophy,  and  literature  from 
1688  to  1832  will  be  presented  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  in  Scotland. 

Courses  for  all  three  sessions  are  de- 
signed for  graduate  students  and 
teachers,  but  undergraduates  who  have 
completed  at  least  two  years  of  univer- 
sity work  may  apply.  The  British  Sum- 
mer School's  fee  of  $254  covers  full  tu- 
ition, room  and  board. 

A  high  point  of  the  two  Austrian 
summer  sessions  will  be  the  opportuni- 
ty for  students  to  attend  the  famed 
Salzburg  Music  Festival,  including  one 
opera,  one  concert  and  Hofmannsthal's 

At  the  Salzburg  Summer  School,  at 
Salzburg-Klessheim,  Austria,  emphasis 
will  be  placed    on     German    language 


study.  Attendance  at  one  of  the  sev- 
eral German  language  courses  is  man- 
datory. Other  courses  in  art,  music, 
economics  and  politics  will  be  taught  in 
English.  Besides  the  opportunity  to  at- 
tend the  music  festival,  a  variety  of 
conducted  tours  of  Salzburg  and  the 
vicinity   will   be   available   to  the  stu- 

The  fee  for  the  entire  program,  in- 
cluding room,  board,  and  tuition,  as 
well  as  festival  tickets,  is  $245.  Appli- 
cants must  be  between  the  ages  of  18 
and  40  and  must  have  completed  at 
least  one  year  of  college  work. 

The   historic   University     of     Vienna 

will  hold  a  special  summer  session  at 

its  St.  Wolfgang  campus,   on  Lake  St. 

(Continued  on  page  six) 


THE  CURSE  OF  THE  CAMPUS:  NO.  2 

As  was  pointed  out  last  nvi-k,  cum  would  think  that  with  all 
the  progress  we  have  made  in  the  education  game,  -onieihing 
might  have  been  done  by  now  about  roommates.  But  no.  The 
mommafe  picture  lias  not  brightened  one  bit  since  Ethan 
(Joodpirnple  founded  the  first  American  college. 

(Contrary  to  popular  belief,  Harvard  was  not  the  first.  Mr. 
(loodpiinj)li'  started  hi1-  institution  some  7">  years  earlier.  And 
quite  an  institution  it  was,  let  me  tell  you!  Mr.  Goodpimple 
built  schools  of  liberal  arts,  fine  arts,  dentistry,  and  tanning. 
He  built  a  lacrosse  stadium  that  seated  lOL'.llllll.    Everywhere 

i  campus  was  emblazoned   (he  stirring  Latin  motto  CAVE 
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(It  was  this  last  feature  — the  barber  shop  — that,  alas, 
brought  Mr.  Ooodpimple's  college  to  ;in  early  end.  The  student 
body,  being  dr:iwn  from  the  nearby  countryside,  was  composed 
chiefly  of  Pequots  and  Iroquois  who,  alas,  had  no  need  of  a 
barber  shop.  They  braid  I  heir  hair  in-tead  of  cutting  it,  and  as 
for  shaving,  they  don't.  The  barber,  Tremblatt  Follicle  byname, 
grew  so  depressed  staring  all  (he  tune  at  lo  empty  chairs  that 
one  day  his  mind  finally  gave  way.  Seizimi  his  vibrator,  he  ran 
outside  and  shook  the  entire  campus  till  it  crumbled  to  dust. 
This  later  became  known  as  Pickett's  Charge.) 

But  I  digress,  We  were  discussing  ways  for  you  and  your 
roommate  to  stop  hating  each  other.  Tins  is  admittedly  diffi- 
cult but  not  impossible  if  you  will  both  bend  a  hit.  give  a  little. 

I  remember,  for  example,  my  own  college  days  (Berlitz.  'OS). 
My  roommate  was,  I  think  you  will  allow,  even  less  agreeable 
than  most.  He  was  a  Tibetan  named  Hincadine  whose  native 
customs,  while  indisputably  colorful,  were  not  entirely  endear- 
ing. Murk  you,  1  didn't  mind  so  much  the  gong  he  -truck  on 
the  hour  or  the  string  of  firecrackers  he  -et  off  on  the  half-hour. 
I  didn't  even  mind  hi-  siligeiiu:  chicken  fathers  every  dusk  and 
daybreak.  What  I  <lv)  mind  was  that  he  singed  them  in  my  hat. 

To  be  fair,  he  was  not  totally  taken  with  some  of  my  habits 
either— especially  my  hobby  of  collecting  water.  I  had  no  jars 
at  the  time  :iud  just  had  to  stack  the  water  any-old-where. 

Well  sir,  things  grew  steadily  cooler  between  Ringading  and 
me,  and  they  might  have  gotten  actually  ugly  had  we  not  each 
happened  to  receive  a  package  from  home  one  day.  Pinaading 
opened  his  package,  paused,  smiled  shvlv  at  me,  and  offered 
me  a  gift. 

"Thank  you,"  I  said.  "What  is  it?" 

"Yak  butter,"  lie  .said.  ''Von  put  it  in  your  hair.  In  Tibetan 
we  call  it  gree  see  kidstuff." 

"Welt  now.  that's  mighty  friendly,"  I  said  and  offered  him  a 
gift  from  m\   package.  "Now  you  must  have  one  of  mine." 

"Thank  you,"  he  said.  "What  is  this  called?" 

"Marlboro  Cigarettes,''  I  said  anil  held  a  match  for  him. 

He  puffed.  "Wow!"  he -aid.  "Thi> -ure  beat- chicken  feathers!" 

"Or  anything  else  you  could  name,"  I  said,  lighting  my  own 
Marlboro. 

And  as  we  sat  together  and  enjoyed  that  fine  flavorful 
Marlboro  tobacco,  that  pure  white  Marlboro  filter,  a  glow  of 
good  fellowship  came  over  us  — a  serene  conviction  that  no 
quarrels  exist  between  men  that  will  not  yield  to  the  warmth  of 
hone-i  good  will.  1  am  proud  to  «ay  thai  Hingaihng  and  I  re- 
main friend.-  to  this  day,  and  we  exchange  cards  each  Christmas 
and  each  Fourth  of  July,  f 


WhvrciiT  you  or  your  roommate  may  be — on  any  campus 
in  any  city,  town,  or  hamlet  in  any  state  of  the  Union — you 
uill  iuul  Marliioron  at  your  favorite   tobacco  counter — soft 


pack  or  Hip  top  box. 


Pretty  Good?     Pretty  WONDERFUL  !    ! 


i  ALWAYS 

i  favorite  soft  drink 
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Tigers  Hosts  First 
GAC  Tournament 


The     first     annual     CAC     basketball 

urnament  gets  under  way  tonight  at 

8:00  as  Southwestern  meets  Washing- 

b  Lee  in  Juhan  gymnasium.    The 

er  gains  a  semifinal  berth   oppo- 

Washington   of   St.   Louis   at   7:30 

ght,  and  Sewanee   tangles 

With    Centre   at   9:00.     The   finals   are 

Saturday   night. 

Washington  comes  in  to  the  tourna- 

favorite.  They  are  the  only 
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trail  • 


Front,  left  to  right;  Coa 
can,  manager  Mike  Dyas. 
ford,  Bob  Swisher. 


and  they  have  played  some  of  the  fin- 
est teams   in   the   country.  They   have 
the    top   scorer   in    the    conference    in 
Sandy  Pomerantz  6-6  senior   forward, 
jfi    They   will   also  have  a  definite  height 
^H    aerage  advantage  over  any  team  they 
-'—  as  they  can  put  two  6-6  me 
Dun.  I  the  floor  at  any  time. 


Waters,  Jim  Folbre,  Jim  Varnell,  Robert  Rail- 


TIGER 

I    A  I     14  byJOHNGRISWOLD 


The  Sewanee  Tiger  swimming  team 
dropped  two  meets  this  weekend  to  the 
powerful  University  of  Georgia  and  the 
University  of  Alabama  tankmen.  Final 
scores  were  Georgia  60,  Sewanee  35, 
and  Alabama  62,  Sewanee  33".  Sewa- 
ge's high  point  man  against  Georgia 
was  distanace  swimmer  Dave  Sutton,  6 
points,  and  sophomore  sprinter  Dave 
Darst  led  the  Tigers  against  Alabama 
with  5.75  points.  Both  meets  saw  school 
and  pool  records  broken,  Sewanee'^- 
Abstein,  Miller,  Thames,  and  Sherer 
setting  a  new  400  medley  relay  record 
against  Georgia,  and  Thames,  Darst, 
Patton,  and  Sherer  broke  the  old  free- 
style relay  record  by  nearly  two  sec- 
unds  against  Alabama.  Georgia  set  new 
records  in  the  200  freestyle,  200  back- 
stroke, and  200  breaststroke  events  for 
Juhan  pool,  and  Alabama  added  new 
pool  marks  in  the  100  freestyle,  200 
backstroke,  and  500  freestyle  events. 
The  last  meet  of  the  season  will  be 
Wednesday  night,  February  20,  when 
1-4  season  Sewanee  hosts  4-4  season 
Vanderbilt  at  8  p.m. 

Summaries  of  the  meets:  Sewanee  v. 
Georgia 

400  medley  relay:    (S)  Abstein,  Miller, 
Thames,  Sherer  4:07.2* 
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200   freestyle:    Walsh    (G),     Patterson 

(G>,  Sutton  (S)  1:59.8** 
50   freestyle:    Graham    (G),   McElveen 

(G),  Patton   (S)   :23.5 
200  Independent  medley:   Carlisle   (G), 

Baird  .G),  Flachmann   (S)  2:22.0 
3-meter  dive:   Zodin  (S),  LeRoux  (S), 

Carreker  (G)  177.75  pts. 
200  butterfly:    Cline   (G),  Thames   (S), 

Shepherd   (S)   2:30.0 
100  freestyle:    Walsh    (G),  Darst    (S), 

Patton  (S)  :53.5 
200  backstroke:    Patterson     (G),     Ab- 
stein (S),  Duncan   (G)   2:17.5** 
500  freestyle:     Sutton     (S),     Ellington 

(G),  Shields  (G)  6:10.9 
200  breaststroke:     Baird     (G),     Nixon 

(G),  Miller  (S)  2:34.0** 
400  free  relay:   (G)  Graham,  McElveen, 

Carlisle,  Walsh  3:37.4** 

Sewanee  vs.  Alabama 
400  medley  relay:    (A)    McKay,  Bond, 

Griffin,  Brotherton  4:05.5 
200   freestyle:    Peck    (A),   Sutton    (S). 

Kring  (S)  2:03.1 
50    freestyle:      Horn    (A),    Drrst    (S), 

Patton  (S)   :23,9 
200   Independent  medley:    Holter    (A), 

Flachmann  (S).  McKay  (A)  2:20.4 
3-meter  dive:   Zodin  (S),  LeRoux  (S), 

Loree  (A)  224.85  pts. 
200  butterfly:   Griffin   (A),  Holter   (A), 

Thames  (S)  2:21.8 
100    freestyle:    Horn    (A),   Peck    (A), 

Darst   (S)   :52.4** 
200  backstroke:    Brotherton    (A),   Ab- 
stein (S),  McKay  (A)  2:15.5** 
500  freestyle:   Salybry   (A),  Peck   (A), 

Sutton   (S)  5:50.8** 
200   breaststroke:    Bond    (A),   Deshazo 

(A),  Falgoust   (S)   2:37.9 
400    free   relay:       (S),   Thames,   Darst, 

Patton,  Sherer  3:41,1 

•new  school  record 
"new  pool  record 
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POETRY  CONTEST:  WIN  A  STEAK 

CLARAMONT 

CLARA  AND  TOM  SHOEMATE 

Of  dogfood  hash  and  mystery  meat 

Not  one  more  meal  would  I  fain  eat. 

Thank  God  for  Clara's  cuisiniere 

Which   gives   us   sumptuous   steaks   with    beer! 

Jody  Trimble 


Tigers  End  '63  Season; 
Win  7,  While  Losing  8 


The  Sewanee  basketball  team  closed 
out  its  regular  season  play  with  two 
wns  to  edge  closer  to  the  ,500  mark  and 
pick  up  some  momentum  for  the  up- 
coming CAC  tournament.  They  drop- 
ped Millsaps  for  the  second  time  84-69 
and  finished  with  a  71-38  win  over 
Milligan.  John  Smith  scored  62  points 
in  the  two  games  as  he  finally  reached 
his  peak.  The  only  dark  spot  of  the 
week  was  a  79-62  loss  to  Birmingham- 
Southern,  a  team  the  Tiges  had  beaten 
28  points  earlier  in  the  season. 

The  loss  to  the  Panthers,  coming  as 
the  first  game  of  the  trip,  could  well 
have  taken  the  starch  out  of  the  Tigers. 
They  made  numerous  mistakes  early  in 
the  second  half  when  Southern  began 
to  pull  away.  The  halftime  score  was 
only  31-27.  But  with  15  minutes  to  go 
it  was  45-34  and  the  Tigers  were  never 
again  in  the  game.  Ralph  Scurlock  had 
eighteen  points  in  the  second  half  and 
wound  up  with  24  to  take  scoring  hon- 
ors. Joe  Drayton  had  18  and  Sandy 
Lumpkin  (en  for  the  Tigers. 

Sewanee  rebounded  well  from  this 
loss,  however,  and  they  went  after 
Millsaps  right  away.  After  swapping 
baskets  early  the  Tigers  pulled  out  18- 
9.  With  two  minutes  to  go  in  the  half 
it  was  45-26  and  the  halftime  margin 
was  49-28.  John  Smith  had  19  points 
aleady,  but  he  barely  led  Bob  Swisher 
who  had  14.  These  two  carried  the  bur- 
den of  the  Tiger  offense  for  the  night. 
The  Tigers  had  a  20-12  edge  in  re- 
bounding, but  it  was  the  shooting  per- 
centages which  told  the  story.  The  Ti- 
gers hit  a  phenominal  19  of  28  from 
the  floor  as  opposed  to  eleven  of  30  for 
Millsaps. 

The  second  half  was  much  the  same 
story.  The  majors  came  out  in  a  press, 
and  they  outscored  Sewanee  10-2  in 
the  first  three  minutes,  but  then  the 
Tigers  settled  down  and  held  on.  Mill- 
saps continued  to  get  the  shots,  but 
they  were  no  match  for  the  torrid 
shooting  exhibition  of  the  Tigers.  Se- 
wanee wound  up  with  29  of  47  from 
the  floor  for  62  percent  as  compared 
with  28  for  76  and  37  percent  for  Mill- 
saps. 

John  Smith  reached  his  season's  hgh 
as  he  popped  the  nets  for  35  points,  in- 
cluding 14  of  23  from  the  field  and  sev- 
en of  nine  from  the  foul  line.  Bob 
Swisher's  percentage  was  even  better 
as  he  hit  seven  of  ten  from  the  floor 
and  ten  of  13  from  the  foul  line  to  wind 
up  with  24.  Mit  Fitzsimons  also  hit  in 
double  figures  with  16.  Sandy  Lump- 
kin topped  both  teams  in  rebounds  with 
eleven.  Forrest  Goodwin  scored  20  for 
Millsaps. 

Milligan,  unable  to  score  from  the 
floor  or  to  get  any  rebounds  in  the  first 
half,  proved  no  match  for  the  rejuve- 


;ed  Tig 


The; 


/ithout  scoring  while  -Sewanee  pulled 
ut  to  a  25-4  lead.  Four  minutes  later 
;  was  35-6.  Only  as  the  half  drew  to 
close  were  the  Buffaloes  able  to  hit 


the  basket,  and  they  left  the  floor  trail- 
ing 41-13  as  the  half  ended.  The  re- 
bounding statistics  of  the  half  almost 
mirrored  the  score  exactly  as  Sewanee 
held  a  40-13  edge.  Again  it  was  John 
Smith  who  was  leading  the  sc 
with  15. 

The  second  half  was  a  much  better 
game  as  by  this  time  the  Buffaloes  had 
begun   to  find  the  range.     But  it 
too  late  by  this  time.    The  closest  they 
ever  got  was  26  points,     Smith,  taki 
out  with  five  minutes  to  go,  wound  i 
with  27  points.    Bob  Swisher  was  aga 
the   number  two  man,  this  time   with 
16.     Sandy   Lumpkin   had   ten.   Lump- 
kin and  reserve  center  Jim  Dickson  had 
ten  rebounds  apiece  to  lead  in  that  de- 
partment.    The  Tigers  committed  only 
four  personals  after  having  a  rash  of 
34  in  the  two  games  on  the  road, 
brought   their   average   back   under  U 
per  game  and   will   posstbl  again 
them  mention  on  the  NCAA  statistics 
sheet  amonj;  the  lowest  in  that  depa 


Teachers  Wanted 
For  Foreign  Work 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, is  currently  recruiting  100  Ameri- 
cans for  secondary  school  teaching  po- 
sitions in  Kenya,  Uganda,  Tanganyika 
and  Zanzibar.  These  teachers  will  joir 
approximately  270  Americans  selected 
by  Teachers  College  for  service  in  East 
Africa  in  1961  and  1962. 

The    Teachers   for  East   Africa   pro- 
gram, which  is  sponsored  by  the  U. 
Department  of  State's  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development,  has  won  wide 

ment  officials.  Dr.  C.  W.  de  Kiewet, 
Chairman  of  the  African  Liaison  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Counsel  on  Ed- 
ucation has  called  this  program  the 
"starting  point  of  the  growing  su 
of  American  education  in  Africa." 

Teachers  have  been  requested  in  the 
fields  of  physics,  chemistry,  biology, 
mathematics,  English,  history  and  ge- 
ography. Arts  and  science  graduates 
and  graduating  seniors  with  no  teach- 
ing experience,  professionally  trained 
and  certified  graduates  with  no  teach- 
ing experience,  and  experienced  teach- 
ers are  eligible  to  apply  for  the  pro- 
gram. Accepted  candidates  for  the 
program  will  receive  training  fellow- 
ships at  Teachers  College  and /or 
Makerere  College,  Kampala,  Uganda. 
Upon  completion  of  training,  the 
teachers  will  receive  two-year  appoint- 
ments as  salaried  education  officers  in 
East  Africa. 

Although  preference  in  selection  will 
be  given  to  applicants  who  are  single, 
married  persons  may  apply  for  the  pro- 
gram, and  if  accepted,  will  receive  tra- 
vel  allowance   for   bona   fide   depend- 


Colonels  hold  a  55-52  victory  over  Se- 
wanee at  Danville  in  the  season's  open- 
er for  both  teams.  But  they  are  not 
known  as  a  good  road  team.  Sewanee 
has  not  lost  a  home  game  in  1963,  tak- 
ing five  in  a  row,  and  they  have  been 
improving  with  each  game.  Since 
Christmas  they  are  7-3,  The  momen- 
tum plus  the  home  court  edge  should 
be  enough  to  push  them  by  Centre. 
And,  who  knows,  they  might  even  be 
able  to  upset  Washington.  Just  how 
good  the  Bears  are  no  one  knows.  The 
Tigers  are  tough  here  at  Sewanee,  and 
they  just  might  be  able  to  capture  the 
title. 

ner  between  Southwestern 
and  W&L  should  be  an  interesting  con- 
Neither  team  has  been  able  to 
put  together  a  consistent  win  streak, 
but  each  has  shown  flashes  of  brilli- 
W&L's  Bip  Fauber  is  one  of  the 
top  performers  in  the  conference  with 
18  point  average  and  he  leads  the 
conference  in  rebounding.  Southwest- 
three  fine  ball  players  in  Da- 
vid Miles-,  Aubrey  Smith  and  Carl 
If  those  three  are  in  form,  the 
Lynx  will  be  tough. 

Senior  captain  John  Smith  will  lead 
the  Tigers  into  the  tournament.  Thanks 
to  his  recent  outburst  he  haas  raised 
his  average  to  17.1  points  per  game  with 
a  total  of  256.  Bob  Swisher  has  an 
even  200  for  a  13.3  average,  The  other 
double  figure  averages  include  Joe 
Drayton  (13.1)  and  Mit  Fitzsimons 
(11.1).  Fitzsimons  and  Sandy  Lump- 
kin have  been  the  leading  rebounders 
for  the  Tigers.  This  is  a  Sewanee  team 
which,  after  a  bad  start  against  some 
fine  basketball  teams,  has  come  on  to 
look  quite  impressive  at  times.  I  am 
going  to  go  out  on  a  limb  and  predict 
the  order  of  finish  for  the  tournament. 
To  paraphrase  Jack  Lescoulie,  here  are 
my  "Fearful  Forecasts." 

2.  Washington  of  St.  Louis 

3.  Centre 

4.  Southwestern 

5.  Washington  &  Lee 
Here's  hoping  I'm  right,  especially  on 

that  first  one. 

The  most  disappointing  thing  about 
this  season,  however,  has  been  the  lack 
of  student  support.  Attendance  has 
been  dwindling  steadily.  The  Tigers 
will  need  every  bit  of  encouragement 
the  student  body  can  muster  if  they  are 
to  pull  through  in  this  tournament.  And 
we  also  need  to  show  these  schools 
that  we  are  behind  the  conference, 
Help  make  this  tournament  successful 


byt 


LCA's  Elects 
Thomason  Pres. 

On  February  12th  the  Sewaanee  Col- 
ony of  Lambda  Chi  Alpha  elected  their 
new  officers  for  1963.  The  following 
were  elected:  Mike  Thomason,  presi- 
dent; Howard  Maull,  vice-president; 
Richard  Powell,  secretary;  Bill  Lee, 
treasurer;  Willard  Rietzel,  rush  chair- 
man: Coley  McGinnis,  pledge  trainer; 
Tracy  Matte,  ritualist;  and  Graham 
Hann,  social  chairman.  Major  Frank 
R.   Murray  continues   as   the   Colony's 


Thomason,  a  junior  from  West  Palm 
Beach,  Florida,  has  served  previously 
as  fraternity  treasurer;  Maull,  a  soph- 
omore from  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  a 
member  of  the  Glee  Club  and  was  the 
former  house  manager.  The  new  sec- 
retary, Powell,  from  Bartlesville,  Okla- 
homa, was  instrumental  in  turning  out 
the  fall  semester's  newsletter,  The 
Cliff  Hanger.  Lee,  a  member  of  the 
debating  society,  is  a  sophomore  from 

Rietzel,  an  economics  major,  succeeds 
himself  as  rush  trainer.  The  new  pledge 

;r,  McGinnis,  plans  to  major  in 
history  and  Greek.    Matte,  from  Phoe- 

Arizona,  is  a  junior  English  ma- 
jor. The  new  social  chairman,  Hann, 
from  Westport,  Connecticut,  is  a  history 
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Gang  Hits  Supe-Store 
Cash,  Narcotics  Taken 


Between  two  and  three  a.m.  on 
Thursday  morning  the  24th  of  January, 
another  page  of  Sewanee's  colorful  his- 
tory unfolded.  A  stealthy  band  of 
thieves  was  successful  in  burglarizing 
the  Supply  Store. 

The  gang  was  successful  in  relieving 
the  thriving  concern  of  narcotics,  ciga- 
rettes, electric  razors,  jewelry,  and  a 
host  of  other  merchandize  as  well  as 
cracking  the  safe  for  cash,  checks,  and 
records  of  credit  purchases  made  the 
day  before.  The  amount  of  narcotics 
stolen  has  not  yet  been  determined,  but 
approximately  $800  worth  of  merchan- 
dise was  stolen  from  the  stationery  de- 
partment. Cash  and  check  losses  from 
the  safe  are  estimated  at  under  $2,000. 

How  was  the  job  pulled  off  Few  de- 
tails have  been  released  by  the  au- 
thorities from  the  results  of  their 
sleuthing  and  prying,  but  it  is  gener- 


ally known  that  the  thieves  entered 
the  front  door  of  the  Cee  Bee  Store, 
broke  the  lock  on  the  door  separating 
the  grocery  store  from  the  old  building, 
and  entered  to  steal  contents  of  the 
store  and  to  crack  the  safe.  The  crime 
occurred  between  two  and  three  a.m. 
soon  after  the  Sewanee  Police  Depart- 
ment had  made  a  routine  check  on  the 
building,  and  then  left  to  investigate 
a  car  left  parked  in  the  middle  of  the 
highway  in  front  of  St.  Luke's.  Will 
Hawkins  discovered  the  burglary  when 
he  arrived  for  work  Thursday  morning. 
The  skill  of  the  gang  which  was  the 
first  to  burglarize  the  Supply  Store  is 
evident;  they  cut  two  holes  in  the  safe, 
and  made  away  with  most  of  the  stores 
supply  of  narcotics.  Many  credit  pur- 
chases of  January  23  have  been  re- 
ported by  the  store's  loyal  patrons,  but 
more  are  still  welcome. 


IN   THE    COLLEGE     - 

BRAGSD  ROUND-UP 

PRIZES: 

1st  Prize— Beautiful  19"  Portable  Television  by  Admiral 
2nd  Prize — Portable  Stereophonic  Record  Player  by  Admiral 

WHO  WINS:  Prizes  will  be  awarded  to  any  recognized  Campus 
Group,  Fraternity,  Sorority  or  Individual  submitting 
the  largest  number  of  empty  packages  of  Marlboro,  Par- 
liament, Philip  Morris  and  Alpine. 

RULES:   1.  Contest  open  to  all  students  of  this  school  only. 

2.  Empty  packages   of  Marlboro,  Parliament,  Philip  Morris 
and  Alpine,  must  be  submitted  in  order  to  quali'y' 

3.  Closing  date.  April  5th,  2  p.m.,  front  of  Supply  Store. 

4.  No  entries  will  be  accepted  after  official  closing  time. 

SAVE  YOUR  PACKS 
*     Get  on  the  BRANDWAG0N  ...it's  lots  of  fun! 


Missed  A.  F.R.O.T.C.? 


GoA.F.O.T.S! 
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be  open  a  year  or  so  from  now. 
As  an  Air  Force  officer,  you'll  be  a  leader  on 
the  Aerospace  Team,  serving  your  country 
while  you  get  a  flying  headstart  on  the  tech- 
nology of  the  future.  The  U.S.  Air  Force 
sponsors  one  of  the  world's  most  advanced 
research  and  development  programs  — and 
you  can  be  part  of  it. 

If  you're  within  210  days  of  graduation,  get 
more  information  on  OTS  from  the  Professor 
|    of  Air  Science. 


U.S.  Air  Force 


Summer  School 

(Continued  from  page  /our) 
Wolfgang,  Stroble,  Austria.  Courses 
vailable  to  students  will  include  law 
nd  political  science,  liberal  arts,  and 
the  German  language.  Students  may 
80  participate  in  the  skiing,  sailing 
id  other  outdoor  sports  for  which  the 
■ea  is  famous — and  all  of  which  will 
;  available  to  them  at  very  moderate 

The  University  of  Vienna  program  is 

)en  to  students  who  have  completed 

at  least  two  years  of  college.  The  fee 

lie  full  six  weeks,   including  tui- 

and  Music  Festival  attendai 


•ith  i 


s  $335, 

trip  to  Vi- 


ina  costing  $35. 
Travel  arrangements  to  and  from  Eu- 
ipe  are  the  responsibility  of  the  stu- 
;nt.  A  limited  number  of  full  or  par- 
al  scholarships  are  available  to  both 
the  British  and  Austrian  summer 
:hools,  but  in  no  case  do  they  cover 
ansportation  costs. 

Applications  for  admission  and  for 
:holarships  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Counseling  Division,  Institute  of  Inter- 
nal Education,  800  Second  Avenue, 
York  17,  New  York.  Completed 
;h  Summer  School  scholarship  ap- 
:ions  must  be  received  before 
h  1,  1963,  and  admission  applica- 
;  before  March  30.  Scholarship 
cations  for  the  Austrian  schools 
be  returned  by  March  1,  and  ad- 
on  applications  by  May  1. 


Lenten  Program 


(Continued  j 
Each  group  will 


ii table  t 


members.    The  empha; 


because  it  is  felt  that  people  will  dis- 
cuss more  freely  in  a  small  group.  For 
those  who  are  participating  in  this  pro- 


Enjoy  .IERSI-GOLD  PRODUCTS 

Homogenized  Milk 
Whipping  Cream 
Half  &  Half 
Buttermilk 
Chocolate  Milk 
Sour  Cream 
Cottage  Cheese 
Orange  Drink 
Tropicana  Pure 
Orange  Juice 
Lemonade 
Apple  Cider 

Call  University  Dairy  for  Delivery  Service  on  all 
items  in  the  Sewanee  Area. 
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THURSDAY,    MARCH    7,    1963 


N.  S.  No.  1,363 


Juhan  Outlines  Future 
Progress  Of  University 


Sullins,  Sewanee  Choirs  Join 
ToPresentMozartVRequiem' 


The  intermingled  beauty  of  mens' and 
womens'  voices  boldly  shook  the  Chapel 
as  they  asserted  the  glorious  cry,  "Dies 
Irae!"  The  choirs,  soloists,  and  cham- 
ber orchestra  of  Mountain  musicians 
all  under  the  steadying  hand  of  W. 
W.  Lemonds  put  forth  one  of  their  fin- 
est efforts  this  past  Sunday  afternoon, 
March  3,  1963.  The  University  Choir 
and  the  Sullins  College  Choir  under 
the  guidance  of  Mr.  Fleming  combined 
their  talents  in  singing  one  of  the  great- 
est musical  compositions  ever  written. 
W.  A.  Mozart's  Requiem  Mass  in  t> 
minor  for  mixed  choir,  soloists,  and  or- 
chestra is  the  work  which  was  perform- 
ed as  another  of  the  highlights  of  Se- 
wanee's  Classical  Period  performances. 

This  was  Mozart's  last  work,  and  be- 
fore he  could  complete  this  Mass,  he 
passed  away.  Many  critics  have  said 
that  Mozart  himself  sensed  that  this 
was  to  be  his  last  outpouring  and  was. 
therefore,  writing  the  work  in  premo- 
nition of  his  own  eternal  rest.  Mozart 
was  employed  rather  mysteriously  by 
an  unknown  Count  to  write  a  requiem 
for  the  nobleman's  deceased  wife. 

The  soloists   Sunday   were:    soprano, 


0.  (r.  Proposes 
Post  Office  Change 

After  bringing  the  meeting  to  order, 
President  Pickering  announnced  that 
nominations  for  officers  would  be  made 
in  the  March  meeting.  He  also  an- 
nounced that  there  would  be  no  chance 
for  a  "reading  period"  before  exams 
this  year  as  had  been  suggested  in  the 
January  meeting. 

Jerry  Summers  made  a  report  on  his 
committee's  report  on  a  possible  mid- 
Lent  weekend.  The  date  proposed  for 
the  weekend  was  March  9.  The  subse- 
quent motion  for  having  such  a  week- 
end was  defeated. 

It  was  announced  that  the  ring  com- 
mittee, chairmaned  by  Robert  Dillard, 
will  sell  senior  rings  during  the  month 
of  March. 

Next,  Frank  Pinney  read  the  resolu- 

poslal  service  problem  at  Sewanee.  The 
full  text  of  this  resolution  is  printed  on 
the  editorial  page. 

Harrill  McGinnis  made  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  freshman  rule  requiring 
attendance  at  basketball  games  be  en- 
forced for  the  remaining  games. 

Gene  Dickson  asked  if  the  gownsmen 
could  see  to  it  that  gownsmen  had  un- 
limited cuts  in  all  classes.  There  was 
much  discussion  on  this  proposal  and 
President  Pickering  said  that  he  would 
appoint   a  committee  to  look   into  the 

Frank  Pinny  made  a  suggestion  that 
a  committee  also  be  appointed  in  which 
the  general  idea  of  increasing  the 
power  of  the  O.  G.  on  campus  would 
he  brainstormed.  The  committee  cho- 
sen for  this  awkward  task  is  Joel  Price, 
Joe  Brittain,  and  Frank  Pinny,  chair- 


Jean  Lemonds;  alto,  Martha  Clark; 
tenors,  Jim  Koger,  Doug  Meyers,  and 
Tom  Scott;  and  basses,  Bob  Black  and 
Robert  Weston.  R.  Weston  also  played 
a  trombone  solo  during  one  movement. 
Their  achievements  were  admirable  and 
the  unified  physical  exertion  by  both 
choirs  certainly  did  justice  to  Mozart's 
Requiem. 

The  Sullins  Choir  arrived  here  Fri- 
day afternoon  and  many  hard  hours 
were  spent  pacticing  during  the  week- 
end. After  the  session  Friday  night  the 
choirs  had  a  gay  gathering  at  the  SAE 
House.  Tracy  Matte  and  his  frantic 
four  produced  some  primitive  sounds 
for  the  entertainment  of  all.  Follow- 
ing the  extensive  rehearsal  Saturday 
afternoon,  dinner  was  served  at  the 
ATO   House   and    later  the   party   was 


eld  within  the  i 


It  l 


ijoyable  weekend  mixing  pie; 


with  the  satisfying  strain  of  singing 
long  hours.  The  Sullins  Choir  as  usual 
had  a  very  mature  and  beautiful  sound 
which  blended  well  with  our  men. 

The  University  Choir  will  travel  next 
weekend  to  Bristol,  Virginia,  where 
they  will  perform  the  Requiem  with 
Sullins  at  their  school.  The  choir  will 
depart  from  Sewanee  early  Saturday 
morning  and  return  to  the  Mountain 
late  Sunday  night. 

The  Sewanee  Glee  Club  is  ardently 
preparing  for  their  spring  tour  which 
will  take  them  on  a  much  more  exten- 
sive trip  than  last  year.  They  will 
leave  here  on  the  Friday  before  spring 
break  and  proceed  West:  Nashville, 
Madisonville,  St.  Louis,  Columbia,  Mo., 
Tulsa,  Dallas,  Houston,  and  finally  New 
Orleans.  It  will  be  a  memorable  trek 
with  much  hard  work  and  hard  trav- 
eling ahead. 


7  Sewanee  Frats  Initiate  78 


their  initia 

Alpha  Tau  Omega  initiated  eighteen 
on  February  11.  These  included  fresh- 
men Chip  Abernathy  and  Jerry  Patter- 
son, Jacksonville;  Barney  Black,  Green- 
ville, S.  C;  David  Boone,  Megett,  S.  C; 
Don  Cooper,  Mullins,  S.  C;  Bill  Elliot. 
Meridian,  Miss.;  Joe  Harrison  and 
Peter  Smyth,  Charleston;  Frank  Jones, 
Houston;  Sam  Ladd  and  Day  Gates, 
Mobile;  Charles  Ridley,  Rock  Hill, 
S.  C;  Bill  Shepherd,  Beaumont,  Texas; 
David  Sutton,  Cleveland,  Tenn.;  and 
Bob  Van  Doren,  Columbia,  S.  C.  Also 
initiated  were  sophomores  Steve  Bar- 
ber, Birmingham;  Bill  Covington,  Lake 
Wales,  Fla.;  and  Joe  Drayton,  Ridge- 
wood,  N.  J. 

Delta  Tau  Delta  initiated  ten  fresh- 
men on  February  10:  David  Engle  and 
David  Jochusch,  San  Antonio;  Wayne 
Hartley,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas; 
Bob  Parmalee,  Monahans,  Texas;  Al- 
len Paterson,  Metairie,  La.;  J.  Reynolds, 
Grayson,  Ala.;  Dit  Talley,  Bogalusa, 
La.;  Alex  Vendrell,  Atlanta;  David 
Watkins,  Gary,  Indiana;  and  Don  Wild- 
er, Braintree,  Mass.  The  Delts  have 
also  elected  their  officers  for  the  sec- 
ond semester.  These  include  President 
Steve  Walker,  Freer,  Texas;  Vice- 
President,  Steve  Jackson,  New  Albany, 
Miss.;  Corresponding  Secretary  Tom 
Hall,  Kansas  City;  Recording  Secre- 
tary Jack  Sanders,  Merriam,  Kansas; 
and  Treasurer  Derril  Wright,  Lead, 
S.  D. 

Kappa  Sigma  initiated  nine  fresh- 
men: John  Anderton  and  Ed  Nichols, 
Jackson,  Miss.;  Mike  Fagen,  Tullahoma. 
Tenn.;  Shelby  Kinkead,  Lexington. 
Ky.;  Hodge  Alves,  Falls  Church,  Va.; 
Arthur  Seymour,  Knoxville;  Joe  Kel- 
lerman,  Charlotte,  N.  C;  Butch  Moore, 


Phi 

Mike  Fisher,  West  Palm  Beach;  Ned 
Gignilliat,  Gainesville,  Georgia;  John 
Peake,  Mobile;  John  Sharp  Roberts, 
Birmingham;  Walter  Weathers,  Green- 
ville, Miss.;  and  John  Williams,  St.  Si- 
mon's Island,  Georgia.  The  Phi  Delts 
report  that  their  rites,  held  March  3, 
were  rudely  interrupted  by  the  rau- 
cous cry  of  the  siren  and  resulting 
hasty  departure  of  Brother  Brown  and 
his  faithful  band  of  dauntless  fire  eat- 

Phi  Gamma  Delta   initiated   thirteen 

on  February  13.     These     were     David 

(Continued  on  page  three) 


Last  Sunday,  March  3,  the  Purple  ob- 
tained an  interview  with  Bishop  Frank 
A.  Juhan,  Sewanee's  director  of  de- 
velopment, in  which  he  outlined  the 
progress,  actual  and  prospective,  of  the 
University's  mammouth  10  and  one- 
half  million  dollar  expansion  program 
under  the  Ford  Foundation's  matching 
t  plan. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents last  Thursday,  February  21st,  Dr. 
McCrady  was  authorized  to  let  the  eon- 
tract  for  the  new  library.  This  will 
likely  be  done  in  the  next  two  weeks. 
The  new  building,  costing  approximate- 
ly $1,550,000,  will  not  be  completed  be- 
fore 1964  makes  its  entry,  but  will  un- 
doubtedly be  ready  for  the  1964-65  ses- 


the 

the  contract  for  the  new  McCrady  dor- 
mitory will  also  be  let  within  the  next 
month.  This  project,  second  in  priority, 
will  give  the  University  a  complete 
sufficiency  of  dormitory  space,  allow- 
ing the  destruction  of  all  substandard 
housing  facilities    (Barton,  Selden  and 


and 


the 


abling  a  slight  increase  in  enrollment, 
not  more  than  50  per  year,  for  the  next 
three  years.  After  that  time  we  can 
begin  to  look  for  an  announcement  by 
the  University  Planning  Committee  of 
another  type  of  expansion — the  start- 
ing of  a  new  college.  This,  however, 
is  only  in  the  speculative  stage.  The 
addition  may  be  in  the  form  of  a  grad- 
uate school  of  Law  or  Medicine,  pos- 
sibly a  women's  college  or  another 
men's  college. 

But  back  to  the  present  program:  the 
next  item  in  importance  is  the  further 


endowment  of  faculty  salaries  and 
scholarship  funds;  then,  a  new  dining 
hall  and  faculty  housing.  The  dining 
hall  will  probably  occupy  the  space  be- 
tween Gailor  and  the  forestry  building 
which  formerly  contained  the  old  Mc- 
Crady home,  recently  razed.  The  pres- 
ent space  in  Gailor  will  then  be  di- 
vided into  dormitory  rooms,  Necessity 
may  impel  the  construction  of  this  fa- 
cility at  a  date  not  long  hence. 

The  dispatch  with  which  these  plans 
are  realized  depends  on  the  energy  and 
success  of  the  National  Campaign  Com- 
mittee, a  group  organized  only  last  Fri- 
day and  consisting  of  prominent  and 
devoted  alumni,  leaders  in  the  owning 
dioceses,  and  influential  friends  of  Se- 
wanee. The  immediate  goal  of  the 
Committee  is  the  raising  of  2>£  million 
dollars  in  pledges  and  gifts  by  com- 
mencement of  this  year.  When  matched 
by  the  Ford  gift,  the  resulting  sum  will 
enable  positive  action  on  most  of  the 
above  mentioned  improvements  by  the 
end  of  this  semester. 

Also  planned  is  an  addition  to  our 
science  facilities  in  the  form  of  a  wing 
connecting  the  old  building  with  Guer- 
ry  and  the  S.  E.  corner  of  Walsh  Hall. 
Another  half  million  is  earmarked  for 
the  construction  of  a  new  building  for 
the  Military  Academy. 

Bishop  Juhan  observed  that  the 
Purple  could  take  part  in  the  building 
of  the  University  by  adopting  an  affir- 
mative, rather  than  a  skeptical  outlook. 
He  said,  "The  greatest  good  can  come 
from  that  kind  of  editorialism  which 
breeds  and  increases  confidence,  not 
oniy  of  the  students,  but  of  the  whole 
Sewanee  constituency." 


Blaze  Behind  Selden  Hall 
A  rouses  Napping  Residents 


Residents  of  Selden  Hall  were  arou 
ed  from  their  mid-afternoon  naps  aj 
card  games  by  a  roaring  grass  fire 
back  of  their  picturesque  dorm  i 
Tuesday,  February  26th. 

The  blaze  apparently  began  when 
trash  fire,  whipped  by  gale  force  winds, 
got  out  of   control   and   spread  to 
yard  and  woods  beyond.     A  small 
rage  was  threatened,  to  say  nothing  of 
the     dorm     itself.     Onlookers     weren' 
sure  which  was  which. 

The  Selden  Hall  Volunteer  Fire  De- 
partment, a    crack    outfit    headed    by 


Martha  McCory  Presents 
Cello  Recital  in  Guerry 


Friday,  March  8,  the   music  depart- 
of   the   University   of   the   South 
ill  present  Miss  Martha  McCrory, 


ist's  Diploma  in  Violoncello  from  East- 
man School  of  Music,  University  c 
Rochester.  Miss  McCrory  has  per 
formed  as  cellist  in  the  Rochester  Phil 
harmonic,  San  Antonio,  Tulsa,  and 
Chattanooga  orchestras.  SI 
ed  as  manager  of  the  Chi 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Miss  McCror; 
has  played  under  such  directors  a 
Stokowski,  Iturbi,  Bernstein,  and  Kous- 


ritsky. 


Miss  McCrory  will  be 
by  Miss  Virginia  Cross  of  Chattanoogii 
Miss  Cross  teaches  at  the  Cadek  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  and  is  official  pian. 
ist  for  the  Chattanooga  Opera  Associa^ 


Selections  that  will  be  played  at  the 
recital  include  Ravel's  "Piece  en  forme 
de   Habanera,"     Cassado's   "Serenade", 
plished  cellist,  in  recital.  and  Tchaikovsky's  "Rococo  Variations, 

graduate    of    the    University    of    °P-  33" 
Jacksonville     Beach,     Fla.;     and     Bob  J  Michigan,   Miss  McCrory  received  her       The  recital  will  be  held  at  8:15  p.m. 
Greenland,  Alexandria,  Va.  '  master's  degTee  and  the  coveted  Art-  |  in  Guerry  Hall. 


Lindsay  Little,  was  the  first  to  reach 
the  scene  of  the  conflagration.  Little, 
armed  with  a  hose,  futilely  battled  the 
burgeoning  blaze  amidst  such  helpful 
comments  from  his  dorm-mates  as: 
"Turn  off  that  damn  water,"  "Hmmm, 
maybe  the  dorm  will  burn  down,"  and 
"Let's  wait  15  minutes  before  calling 
the  fire  department." 

Soon  thereafter,  the  SVFD  arrived 
and  was  greeted  by  hisses,  boos,  cat- 
calls, and  occasional  rocks  from  co- 
operative Seldenites.  Undismayed,  the 
fire-fighters  subdued  the  blaze  with 
dispatch. 

Besides  the  inhabitants  of  the  dorm, 
many  other  VIPs  were  in  attendance, 
all  excited  with  optimism.  Dean  Webb 
was  there,  as  always.  ...  It  makes  one 

After  the  last  glowing  ember  was 
doused,  disappointed  Selden  residents 
kked  back  inside,  cursing  vehement- 
ly and  vociferously.  After  heated  de- 
*  as  to  what  went  wrong,  everyone 
an  to  settle  down.  Richard  went 
;he  nurses  home,  Popcorn  took  off 
pants,  Milne  bummed  his  37th  cig- 
te  of  the  day,  B.  C.  locked  himself 


Life 


Selden   returned    to   normal 


For  Action  of 
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1    I      [ 


1         , 


»  his  office  nnd  said,  "Sir.  if  I  could  only  make  better   grades   1    think 


Crips  at  Sewanee ?    'Naturally  I 


Those  who  read  Time  magazine  probably  remember  a  de- 
lightful article  in  last  week's  issue  beginning,  "Northerners 
call  it  a  'gut,'  Southerners  call  it  a  'crip,'  Westerners  a  *pipe' 


,  nothing  is  so  beloved 
urse  that  is  almost  Lm- 
light  amend   the  above 

lese  academic  windfalls  are  beloved 

I  by  them  which  ain't. 

,  able  to  honestly  brag  of  her  chas- 


"snap'  or  'Micky  Mouse.'    By  any  1 
by  collegians  across  the  land  as  th 
possible  to  fail."     At  the  outset   v 
statement  by  adding  that 
by  them  which  has  'em,  n 

Sewanee  has  always  bet 
tity  from  such  mawkish  trash  as  basket  weaving,  home  eco- 
nomics, bridge  playing,  hotel  management,  physical  education 
(as  a  regular  department),  dramatics,  or  other  "state  college" 
rubbish-  We  are  not  even  defiled  by  the  pseudo- respectable 
fields  of  education,  sociology,  or  psychology.  Considering  our 
background  of  academic  sophistication,  it  was  naturally  a  sur- 
prise to  this  writer  that  the  introduction  of  a  questionable 
course  into  the  curriculum  in  the  person  of  "Greek  Athletics" 
should  be  greeted  with  such  dry-mouthed  excitement  (we  un- 
derstand that  Mr.  Cocke  is  urging  that  the  course  be  made 
complementary  to  his  English  201  class  by  requiring  foot  races 
down  a  manure-strewn  path).  Far  from  hiding  it,  the  pub- 
licity mongers  sowed  the  news  proudly  among  our  national 
magazines.  We  are  consoled  that  the  novelty  will  probably 
wear  off  this  brainchild  soon,  and  the  Classics  department  will 
again  retire  to  its  quiet  corner  of  Guerry. 

But   Sewanee's   crip    problem   is   with    those    found    lurking 
under  the  "vinled  scpuleheiV  of  ci  -twhile  respectable  depart- 


y*ood  for  (7 bought 

This  week's  two  cents  worth  takes  the  pleasant  if  unfamiliar 
form  of  praise.  Last  year  one  of  the  most  popular  ways  of 
o-ssing  leisure  time  was  complaining  about  the  pictures  Mr. 
Freeman  chose  for  the  Union  Theater.  Most  of  the  flics  were 
so  obscure  that  the  only  way  you  could  be  sure  you  were 
going  to  see  a  good  one  was  to  go  only  to  the  shows  you  had 
seen  before.  Obviously  the  complaints  were  not  in  vain  be- 
cause there  has  been  a  marked  change.  The  new  shows  have 
almost  all  received  some  degree  of  critical  acclaim  and  the 
oldies  are  better.  For  instance,  last  week  there  were  Requiem 
for  a  Heavyweight,  Something  Wild,  Guns  of  Darkness,  and 
The  Manchurian  Candidate,  all  excellent  movies.  Anybody 
who  didn't  see  at  least  one  of  these  is  either  blind,  broke  or 
just  plain  against  motion  pictures.  Keep  up  the  good  work, 
Mr.  Freeman. 

On  the  strength  of  this  one  favorable  result  let  us  encour- 
age you  to  air  your  own  complainst  by  using  that  wonderfully 
democratic  editorial  device — the  letter  to  the  editor.  If  you 
don't  like  what's  cooking,  sound  off,  If  something  doesn't  sit 
well  on  your  stomach,  let  us  hear  from  you.  We  could  use 
a  few  meaty  issues. 

Bob  Bailey 

Another  Good  Man  to  Leave 

Those  who  had  the  energy  to  wander  over  to  the  chapel  Sun- 
day afternoon  at  4:00  found  themselves  enjoying  a  superb  musi- 
cal production  under  the  artistic  direction  of  Dr.  Lemonds. 
The  performance  of  Mozart's  Requiem  Mass  by  the  combined 
Sullins  and  University  choirs  and  orchestra  was  the  high- 
water  mark  of  amateur  musical  efforts  at  Sewanee;  indeed 
the  listener  wondered  at  times  if  he  were  not  hearing  profes- 
sionals. The  results  are  even  more  amazing  when  it  is  consid- 
ered that  the  three  elements  had  only  two  days  of  combined 
practice  in  which  to  achieve  an  effective  rapport.  It  was  sad 
that  such  a  beautiful  concert  was  crammed  into  an  awkward 
evening  prayer  service,  complete  with  offering. 

Those  who  remember  the  low  condition  of  the  music  de- 
partment only  three  years  ago  can  appreciate  the  phenominal 
accomplishment  of  Dr.  Lemonds  in  his  brief  stay  here.  It  will 
be  a  great  loss  when  he  leaves  for  o  better  position  at  Emory 

It  is  time  to  ask  ourselves  why  it  is  that  Sewanee  cannot 
attract  and  hold  good  men  like  Dr.  Lemonds.  After  all  an  in- 
stitution is  ultimately  no  better  than  its  instructors. 


ments  and  professors.  It  must  be  said  that  there  is  a  practi- 
cal reason  for  making  required  100  courses  passable  to  the 
vast  majority  of  students;  and  the  incidental  "appreciation" 
courses  seniors  are  so  fond  of  should  not  put  their  major  stu- 
dies in  jeopardy.  The  injustice  comes  in  where  a  whole  de- 
partment, or  a  large  part  thereof,  may  be  described  as  "crip." 

Another  legitimate  gripe  is  the  undeniable  tendency  of  some 
dons  to  "take  care  of  their  majors."  Whether  intentional  or 
not,  certain  distinguished  men  take  advantage  of  the  so-called 

bull  or  discussion  quiz  to  find   infinitely  more  truth  in 

the  papers  of  his  majors  than  in  those  of  the  poor  saps  who 
are  trying  to  get  the  requirement  off.  An  almost  legendary 
quip  about  one  professor  is  that  where  his  quiz  question  can 
be  answered  with  one  concise  sentence,  the  path  to  an  A  lies 
in  restating  the  thought  fourteen  to  twenty  different  ways,  and 
the  length  of  your  paper  determines  your  grade. 

It  takes  little  perspicacity  to  see  that  Sewanee  is  becoming 
academically  more  stringent  every  year.  We  are  rapidly  be- 
coming worthy  of  the  somewhat  bloated  reputation  we  have 
always  enjoyed.  But  here  and  there  are  rotten  pockets  of 
laxity  and  favoritism,  if  not  incompetence,  where  the  stupid 
find  their  haven  and  gain  their  diplomas.  It  is  not  fair  to 
those  who  work  for  their  diplomas  that  others  receive  them 
as  a  gift.  We  hope  that  the  weak  links  in  an  otherwise  strong 
chain  will  soon  be  eliminated. 

Jody  Trimble 


PROPOSED  RESOLUTION 

CONCERNING 

THE  POSTAL  SERVICE  PROBLEM 

OF 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  SOUTH 
The  Order  of  Gownsmen  resolves  that  the  present 
postal  facilities  for  the  College  are  inadequate  to  prop- 
erly serve  the  needs  of  the  sudent  body  and  meet  the 
minimum  requirements  for  proper  handling  of  first- 
class  mail. 

We  therefore  request  that  the  Administration  of  the 
University  take  immediate  steps  toward  rectifying  this 
shortcoming  and  herein  submit  a  suggested  course  of 


I  The  postal  facilities  of  the  town  of  Sewanee  and 
the  College  should  be  combined  to  afford  ade- 
quate postal  service  for  all  concerned  and  avoid 
wasteful  double -handling  of  the  mail  for  the 
College. 

II  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  first  proposal  above 
will  take  time  to  act  upon,  we  include  below 
concrete  suggestions  to  temporarily  improve  the 
present  system: 
1.  A  mail  pickup  coordinated  with  the  schedule 


oft 


;  and  that  of  the  out-going  mail 


,  thus   affording  a  second  t 
period  during  the  day. 
.  Supply  the  mailroom  with  a  parcel  post  e 


5.  After  a  recess,  newspapers  only  should  be 
piled  outside  of  the  mailroom  for  general 
perusal- 


t  for  the  posting  of  the  af- 
ternoon first-class  mail  similar  to  that  fol- 
lowed already  in  the  morning — suggested 


Submitted  20  February  1963 


Interim  Editor 

Once  again  events  have  moved  bewildered  students  to  the 
despairing  cry,  "What  hath  God  wrought?"  In  short,  God 
hath  wrought  a  new  editor  to  the  Purple;  the  reasons  are 
given  elsewhere  on  this  page  Happily  the  condition  is  a  tem- 
porary one.  A  new  editor  will  be  chosen  legal  and  proper  by 
an  election  to  be  held  soon.  Meanwhile  the  present  interim 
editor  asks  the  indulgence  of  those  students  who  feel  that  de- 
mocracy has  been  thwarted  and  of  his  professors  who  must 
needs  suffer  some  slight  neglect  in  the  coming  weeks. 

The  staff  regards  with  amazement  the  removal  of  its  cap- 
tain in  the  middle  of  the  year.  Harwood  Koppel  created  and 
perfected  the  present  machinery  of  the  Purple  staff.  Thus, 
this  issue  must  be  considered  a  product  of  his  industry.  If  he 
can  no  longeT  hold  his  proper  place  as  editor,  the  least  grati- 
tude we  can  show  impels  us  to  name  him  Editor  Emeritus  of 
the  present  organization. 

Jody  Trimble 


A  Message  to  the  Students 


The  Publicatic 
1,  declared  vaca 
Business  Manag 
Cop  and  Gown. 
the  fact  that  the 

Nominations  v 


is  Board,  at  a  special  meeting  Friday,  March 
it  the  posts  of  Editor  of  the  Sewanee  Purple, 
r  of  the  Sewanee  Purple,  and  Editor  of  the 
This  unpleasant  duty  was  made  necessary  by 


!  thn 


t  theii 


lidten 


immediately  declared  open  and  the  Pub- 
lications Board  will  certify  qualified  nominees  to  the  President 
of  the  Order  of  Gownsmen  on  Monday,  March  11,  for  an  elec- 
tion to  be  held  as  soon  thereafter  as  possible.  Students  win- 
ning these  elections  will  serve  for  the  rest  of  this  college  year. 
A  separate  election  will  be  held  in  April  for  editors  and  busi- 
ness managers  of  all  three  publications  for  the  next  school  year. 

The  Publications  Board  asked  Joseph  F.  Trimble,  associate 
editor,  to  become  interim  editor  of  the  Purple,  succeeding  Har- 
wood Koppel,  and  Jeffrey  W.  Buntin  to  become  interim  Busi- 
ness Manager,  succeeding  Robert  Baker.  Eugene  Dickson  was 
asked  to  become  interim  editor  of  the  Cap  and  Goidii— all  these 
appointments  to  last  until  successors  are  elected. 

The  Board  voted  unanimously  to  commend  the  three  students 
retiring  from  these  responsible  positions.  Harwood  Koppel,  the 
Board  felt,  has  brought  the  campus  an  exceptionally  vigorous 
editorship.  Even  those  opposing  the  editors'  forthright  posi- 
tions admit  the  paper  has  not  been  dull.  Only  those  on  the 
staff  of  the  annual  and  others  closely  connected  with  it  realize 
that  Joe  Winkelman  has  nearly  completed  the  formidable  task 
■  if  putting  together  a  yearbook.  It  promises  to  be  the  best  in 
a  number  of  years  and  it  reflects  in  even  its  present  incom- 
plete state  the  great  energy,  thoroughness,  and  imagination 
Winkelman  and  his  staff  have  put  into  it.  Joe  has  volunteered 
to  give  fullest  cooperation  to  the  editor  who  succeeds  him.  Rob- 
ert Baker  has  capably  handled  the  advertising  details  as  well 
as  financial  affairs  of  the  Purple.  The  Publications  Board  feels 
that  these  three  men  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  whole  univer- 
sity community  for  exceptionally  good  work  in  responsible  po- 


Nominations  are  open  for 

1.  Editor  of  the  Purple 

2.  Business  Manager  of  the  Purple 

3.  Editor  of  the  Cap  aid  Gown 
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Wash.  Univ.  Takes  Tourney 


Highly  touted  Washington  University 
swept  the  honors  at  the  first  annual 
College  Athletic  Conference  basketball 
tournament,  beating  Washington  &  Lee 
79-58  and  Centre  68-62  on  successive 
nights.  They  also  placed  three  on  the 
All -Tournament  team,  including  the 
outstanding  player,  Sandy  Pomerantz. 
Pomerantz  had  51  points  and  21  re- 
hounds  in  the  two  games. 

Washington  Si  Lee,  playing  without 
the  services  of  the  injured  Bip  Fauber, 
their  high  scorer  and  fourth  best  re- 
bounder  among  small  colleges  in  the 
country,  upset  Southwestern  70-61  in 
(he  opening  game.  Tom  Supak  with  26 
and  Louie  Paterno  with  21  paced  the 
Generals.  Carl  Fisher  led  the  Lynx 
with  18.  The  Generals  pulled  out 
fairly  early,  led  39-28  at  the  half,  and 
played  smooth  control  ball  in  the  sec- 
ond half  to  win. 

Then  came  the  thriller.  The  first  half 
looked  for  a  while  as  if  Centre  was 
going  to  run  away  with  the  game.  With 
ten  minutes  to  go  the  Tigers  trailed 
only  18-16,  but  for  the  next  three  min- 
utes the  Colonels  hit  everything  they 
threw  up  there  and  pulled  out  to  a 
28-18  lead.  But  for  the  remainder  of 
the  half  they  were  able  to  get  only  one 
field  goal,  nothing  in  the  last  four  and 
a  half  minutes,  and  the  Tigers  closed 
the  gap.  Bob  Swisher  hit  his  seventh 
field  goal  in  a  row  with  two  and  a  half 


minutes  to  go  and  that  closed  the  scor- 
ing in  the  first  half  with  Centre  on  top 
30-27. 

The  game  got  tighter  and  tighter 
during  the  second  half.  John  Smith's 
fielder  with  12:15  remaining  put  the 
Tigers  on  top  for  the  first  time  sine; 
the  opening  minutes  43-42.  But  after 
being  on  top  45-42  they  went  five 
minutes  without  scoring  and  Centre  re- 
took the  lead  46-45.  The  Colonels 
played  control  ball  for  the  rest  of  the 
game  and  neither  team  took  many 
shots.  After  John  Smith  had  tied  the 
game  at  52-52  with  a  minute  and  a 
half  to  go,  Centre  proceeded  to  play  for 
the  last  shot.  They  got  it,  three  of  them 
in  fact,  but  none  went  in  so  the  game 
entered  the  overtime  period. 

Centre  controlled  the  tip  and  work- 
ed for  about  a  minute  and  a  half.  They 
missed  the  shot  and  Smith  got  the  re- 
bound, but  Lumpkin  was  fouled.  He 
missed  the  free  throw,  and  the  Tigers 
could  not  get  control  of  the  ball  for 
the  remainder  of  the  overtime.  ' 
didn't  shoot  until  the  last  second  and 
they  didn't  make  that  one,  so  the  ; 
went  into  a  second  overtime. 

Sewanee  got  the  ball  this  time, 
John   Smith   popped  the   nets  for 
points.      Mit    Fitzsimons    hit    a 
throw  a  half  minute  later  to  make  it 
55-52.     Distler's  set  made  it  55-54,  but 


l  hit  1 
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Griflis  Guts  50,  "with  vigah' 


by   JAKE   INGRAM 

On  Saturday,  February  23,  while 
most  of  us  were  scuffing  around  Sewa- 
nee's  dismal  walks  with  the  typical 
Saturday  morning  drudgery,  history 
was  being  made  on  U.  S.  64.  At  6  a.m 
of  that  day,  Don  Grirfis,  the  pride  of 
the  Marine  Corps,  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge set  forth  by  our  good  friend  Mr. 
Kennedy:  he  was  to  be  the  first  chal- 
lenger from  Sewanee  to  try  the  great- 
ly-publicized 50-mile  walk,  planning  to 
begin  at  Sewanee  and  end  just  this 
side  of  Chattanooga  at  a  point  exactly 
50  miles  away.  Donning  a  pair  of  bor- 
rowed brogans  and  packing  a  sackful  of 
Moon-Pies  he  set  out  on  what  would 
turn  out  to  be  the  most  grueling  ordeal 
of  his  life.  He  reached  Monteagle  in 
no  time  breaking  into  a  jog  part  of  the 
way.  When  he  hit  the  edge  of  the 
mountain  down  near  the  truck  stop  he 
fairly  flew,  which  didn't  come  too  hard 
for  old  Don.  When  he  reached  the  bot- 
tom of  the  mountain  he  was  a  might 
winded  so  he  resumed  walking.  About 
a  mile  on  down  the  road  he  met  up 
with  a  man  in  an  old  '37  Chevrolet 
pick-up  pulling  out  onto  the  highway 
from  a  local  farm  road.  "Y'ont  uh  ride 
som'ers,"  the  old  fellow  said,  "Ah'm 
jert  goin'  up  tuh  Pritchard's  turn-off 
up  thuh  road  thar  but  seein's  how  yer 
walkin'  an'  all  Ah  reckon  id  hep  some 

.  .  watcha  say?"  Don  thanked  the 
man  but  refused  the  ride,  trying  to  ex- 
plain the  nature  of  his  mission,  but  the 
old  gent  just  couldn't  understand  why 
anybody  would  want  to  walk  that  "fur 
fnothin'."     Don     just     smiled,     tossed 


him  a  Moon-Pie,  tipped  his  Marine  fa- 
tigue hat,  and  walked  on.  When  Don 
reached  Jasper  he  was  amazed  to  learn 
that  he  had  averaged  seven  miles-per- 
hour  to  that  point.  It  wasn't  even  noon 
by  that  time  and  his  original  desire  to 
break  twelve  hours  appeared  to  be  "in 
the  bag.''  But  Don  hadn't  taken  into 
account  the  uphill  grades  which  were 
soon  to  face  him. 

Just  after  crossing  the  Tennessee 
River  and  having  started  up  the  first 
steep  grade  in  the  final  stretch,  Don 
started  to  feel  the  ill  effects  of  the  sev- 
eral steps  he  had  taken  during  the  day. 
At  this  time  a  boy  and  a  girl  all  sidled 
up  next  to  one  another  in  a  shiny 
convertible,  pulled  up  along  side  old 
Don  with  their  radio  turned  up  real 
loud  playing  "Walk  like  a  Man."  This 
naturally  didn't  make  his  feet  feel  any 
younger,  but  the  young  gyrene  wouldn' 
let  it  dampen  his  spirits.  By  this  time 
however,  Don's  pace  wasn't  quite  a 
vigorous  as  it  had  been  earlier,  in  fac 
when  he  got  within  10  miles  of  his  des- 
tination he  claimed  he  was  doing  his 
best  to  get  one  foot  in  front  of  the 
other.  Thus  the  latter  part  of  his  ; 
ney  was  by  far  the  most  arduous  and 
time-consuming.  When  Don  final1.: 
reached  the  50  mile  destination  it  w-i 
8:37  p.m.  Fourteen  hours  and  37  min 
utes  of  walking  were  behind  him  anc 
had  had  a  crippling  effect  on  his  feet 
but  his  time  still  remains  an  estabhsh- 
ed  record  for  that  particular  i 
When  asked  for  a  comment  Griffi 
plied,  "Huh!  I  just  wanted  to  show  that 
good  American  stock  can  keep  up  with 
those  Irish  immigrants  any  day." 


INTRAMURAL 
BASKETBALL 


With  only  three  games  to  go  in  thi3 
year's  typically  tight  intramural  basket- 
ball race,  it  appears  that  the  first  place 
trophy  will  go  to  the  winner  of  a  Phi 
Gam — Independent  playoff.  The  Fijis, 
whose  starters  average  6'3",  have  won 
seven  in  a  row  after  losing  their  opener 
by  two  points  to  the  Betas  while  the 
Independents  with  an  unusually  fine 
backcourt  of  Wally  Pinkley,  Bob  Canon, 
Tom  Rucker,  and  Dick  Sims  stand  6-1 
after  losing  to  the  Fijis  Sunday. 

That  Phi  Gam— Independent  encoun- 
ter was  the  best  struggle  so  far  this  sea- 
son.    Big  Jack  Royster's  accurate  out- 


by  JOHN  GRISWOLD 


and  the  ATOs)  but  they've  been  upset 
by  the  Kappa  Sigs  and  Phi  Delts  and 
have  lost  to  the  Independents  as  well. 
The  ATOs  (4-3)  have  been  plagued 
by  an  inability  to  upset  the  leaders 
while  the  Kappa  Sigs'  fine  6-1  mark 
will  probably  wither  at  the  hands  of 
the  ATOs  and  Independents.  A  three- 
tie  for  3rd  and  4th  among  BTP, 
ATO,  and  KS  is  likely  to  be  the  out- 

The  Outer  Six  this  season  comprise 
PDT  (4-3),  DTD  (1-3),  KA  (1-4),  SAE 
(1-5),  SN   (1-6),  LCA   (0-6). 


ide  shots  spurred  the  Fijis 


i  by  three.  Centre 
missed  their  next  shot  and  Sewan 
had  the  ball  and  three  points  with 
three  minutes  to  go.  The  Colonels  stoI< 
the  ball  and  Distler  hit  another  one  t 
cut  it  to  57-56.  The  Tigers  again  stall- 
ed for  a  minute,  but  Mike  Marks  took 
the  ball  from  John  Smith  and  went  the 
length  of  the  floor  on  a  fast  break 
Taking  no  chances,  he  dunked  the  ball 
and  put  Centre  ahead  to  stay.  Distler 
hit  two  free  throws  with  1:30  remain- 
ing and  it    was    60-57.    Smith    scored 

but  the  Tigers  were  unable  to  get  the 
ball  again  until  there  were  only  six 
seconds  to  go.  They  couldn't  get  a  shot 
in  that  short  time. 

In  Saturday's  consolation  Washing- 
ton &  Lee,  exhausted  by  two  supreme 

match  for  the  resurgent  Tigers.  Se- 
wanee pulled  out  early  and  stayed  out. 
The  second  team  played  for  the  final 
five  minutes.  It  was  31-17  at  the  half 
and  wound  up  71-50.  Sewanee  hit  26 
of  58  from  the  field,  not  taking  too 
many  shots,  and  s  superb  19  of  21  from 
the  foul  line.  Again  it  was  Swisher 
and  Smith  who  paced  the  offense. 
Swisher  had  23  and  Smith,  closing  out 
his  career  here  at  Sewanee  in  fine 
style,  had  sixteen.  John  was  in  dou- 
ble figures  in  twelve  of  the  last  thir- 
teen games  he  played  this  year,  a  truly 
notable  accomplishment.  Mit  Fitzsim- 
ons had  fourteen  and  was  again  the 
leading  rebounder  with  13.  Don  Wallis 
had  20  for  W  &  L. 

Washington  University  came  out  de- 
termined to  run  Centre  out  of  Juhan 
gym,  and  they  almost  succeeded.  They 
drew  the  Colonels  out  of  their  slow 
down  game  which  they  had  used  so 
effectively  against  Sewanee,  and  forced 
them  to  play  a  running  game.  By  the 
time  the  Colonels  knew  what  was  hap- 
pening, they  went  off  the  floor  at  half- 
time  trailing  43-25.  The  Bears  hit  on 
14  of  24  from  the  floor,  including  six 
of  eight  by  Pomerantz,  and  were  well 
under  way.  But  they  underestimated 
the  shorter  and  younger  Colonels,  and 
the  second  half  was  to  get  interesting. 

Bill  Distler  hit  two  successive  field 
goals,  the  second  coming  with  10:49  re- 
maining, and  the  lead  had  been  cut  to 
51-47.  The  Bears  had  cooled  off  con- 
siderably, and  Centre  was  playing  tre- 
mendous defense.  They  had  methodi- 
cally sliced  away  at  the  lead  for  ten 
minutes.  But  this  was  as  close  as  they 
would  get.  For  the  remainder  of  the 
game  the  lead  would  range  between 
four  and  nine  points  as  the  Bears  set- 
tled down.  They  wound  up  on  top  68- 
62  and  had  the  first  CAC  basketball 
championship.  Pomerantz  was  again 
high  with  21  while  Ed  Dancy  had  14 
and  Ray  Cerskus  13.  Mike  Marks 
paced  Centre  with  15  while  Bill  Dist- 
ler and  Bob  Borland  had  12.  Wash- 
ington hit  24  of  47  from  the  field  while 
Centre  managed  only  23  of  58,  usually 
good  enough  to  win.  The  Bears  were 
also  more  accurate  at  the  foul  line, 
canning  20  of  25  as  compared  to  16  of 
26  for  Centre. 


11-4  lead  but  the  Indians  fought  back 
to  narrow  the  margin  to  2  at  halftime. 
The  inspired  Independents  then  shot 
ahead  early  in  the  third  quarter  on  sev 
en  straight  points  to  lead  28-23  but  th' 
Fijis  recovered  and  went  ahead  33-3 
on  Guy  Dotson's  layup  which  ended 
the  third  period.  The  last  quarter  be- 
gan conservatively  but  soon  both  side 
let  loose  an  exchange  of  baskets  whicl 
enabled  the  Fijis  to  extend  their  lead 
to  44-39  with  a  minute  to  play.  Two 
free  throws  by  Canon  cut  the  m 
lo  three  but  freshman  Bob  Jenkins  iced 
the  decision  for  Phi  Gamma  Delta  with 
a  pair  of  last-second  buckets.  The  final 
score  in  the  thriller  was  48-43. 

The  Fijis  still  must  beat  the  SAE's 
and  KA's  to  reach  a  playoff  with  th< 
Independents  if  the  Orangemen  pull 
through  against  the  Phis,  SAEs,  and 
Kappa  Sigs  as  expected. 

Three  teams  outside  the  Top  Two 
have  played  strong  basketball.  The 
towering  Betas  (5-3)  deserve  a  play- 
off spot   (they've  knocked  off  the  FijU 


Swimmers  Lose 
To  Vanderbilt 

The  Tiger  swimmers  closed  out  their 
season  with  a  close  defeat  at  the  hands 
of  Vanderbilt  University.  Score  of  the 
meet  was  51-43,  decided  on  the  last  re- 
lay.    Sewanee's    Co-Captain   Bob   Ab- 


Frats  Initiate  78 

(Continued  from  page  1) 
Buchanan  and  Jack  Richardson,  Fay- 
etteville,  Tenn.;  Jack  Gordon,  Clare- 
more,  Okla.;  Boren  Hildebrand,  Tyler, 
Texas;  Bob  Hurst,  Harlingen,  Texas; 
Robert  Jenkins,  Bastrop,  Texas;  Pat 
Ray,  Shelby ville,  Tenn.;  Jack  Royster, 
Nahville;  Tom  Scott,  Madisonville,  Ky.: 
Ralph  Walke,  Dublin,  Ga.;  Roger  Wal- 
lace, Allardt,  Tenn.;  Rupert  Walters. 
Sneads,  Fla.;  and  Tom  West,  Midland, 
Texas. 

Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon  initiated  ten 
freshmen  on  February  13.  These  were 
Jim  Mims,  Pensacola;  Mike  Jegart  and 
Roby  McClellan,  Tallahassee;  Bob  Na- 
deau,  Jacksonville;  Bill  Parr,  Collier- 
ville,  Tenn.;  Lanny  Prichard,  Invem- 
ness,  Miss-;  David  van  Landingham 
Starkville,  Miss.;  Rick  York,  Newton, 
Mass.;  Bill  Shultz,  Chattanooga;  and 
Dan  Davis,  Marion,  Ohio. 

The  eleven  new  initiates  of  Sigma  Nu 
are  Charles  Daggett,  Marianna,  Ark.; 
J.  A.  Grumman,  Independence,  Mo.; 
Dick  Gugelmann  of  Switzerland  and 
Slidell,  La.;  R.  P.  Harry,  Daytona 
Beach;  Michael  Lampley,  Burns,  Tenn  ; 
Mark  McMahon,  Fort  Worth;  Lamar 
McMillin,  Little  Rock;  Devereaux 
Peterson,  Memphis;  Paul  Spaduzzi  and 
John  Ward.  Dallas;  and  J.  O.  Williams, 
McKenzie,  Tenn. 


the 


200  yard  backstroke  event,  chopping 
nearly  4  seconds  off  the  old  mark.  Van- 
derbilt set  new  pool  records  in  the  50 
yard  freestyle  and  200  yard  breaststroke 
events.  High  point  man  for  Sewanee 
was  Bob  Abstein  with  6.75  points, 
Vandy's  high  point  men  were  Art  Han- 
cock and  Bill  Forester,  11.75  points 
each.  Sewanee's  record  for  the  season 
was  4-5. 

High  point  man  for  the  season  was 
Sewanee's  Dave  Sutton  with  60  points. 
Nevin  Patton  was  second  with  50.25. 
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Cinema  Guild  Shows 
Btst  Indian  Him 

by  FRANK  BURROUGHS 
"Pather  Panchali"  first  appeared  in 
1956.  It  is  the  work  of  Satyajit  Ray.  a 
commercial  artist  of  Calcutta,  who  had 
no  previous  experience  with  cameras 
or  movie-making.  Within  three  years 
of  its  release,  it  had  been  awarded 
prizes  in  France,  Scotland,  Canada,  and 
the  United  States.  A  sequel  "Apara- 
jits",  has  been  completed  and  a  third 
film  is  planned. 

"Pather  Panchali"  (English— 'The 
Lament  of  the  Path")  treats,  with  in- 
sistent realism,  the  conflict  between  a 
rural,  traditional  society  and  the  eco- 
nomic demands  of  modem  society.  Fo- 
cused in  this  conflict  is  a  Brahman  fam- 
ily— father,  mother,  son,  daughter,  and 
aunt — that  is  eventually  forced,  by 
death  and  hunger,  to  yield  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  new  society. 

Director  Ray  accomplishes  his  theme 
without  depending  on  any  single,  cli- 
matic incident.  The  fate  of  the  family 
is  certainly  tragic — the  old  aunt  and 
the  daughter  die,  and  the  home  is  des- 
troyed by  a  storm — but  there  is  no 
tangible  antagonist.  Instead  there  is  a 
procession  of  outwardly  insignificant 
tvents  set  against  the  ritual  of  daily 
existence.  Life  has  a  serene,  pastoral 
quality;  this  is  illustrated  in  the  play 
of  children,  the  grace  of  water  bugs  or 
lilies  on  a  pond.  Gradually,  almost  im- 
perceptibly in  this  beautiful  back- 
ground, the  family's  condition  becomes 
worse.  The  mother,  industrious  and 
fiercely  protective  of  her  children. 
grows  increasingly  concerned  until  fi- 
nally her  husband  is  forced  to  go  away 
to  a  city  to  earn  money.  His  departure 
signifies  the  defeat  of  the  old  society 
by  the  new;  family  unity  has  been  bro- 
ken. In  the  husband's  absence  the  real 
tragedies  occur,  and  he  returns  five 
months  later  to  find  his  daughter  dead 
and  the  home  wrecked.  Rather  than 
try  to  rebuild  from  these  ruins  and 
looses,  he  takes  his  family  away  to  a 
new  life;  the  last  scene  shows  them 
leaving  the  village,  moving  toward   an 

The  film  does  not  indulge  in  nostal- 
gia or  bitterness;  it  maintains  the  ob- 
jectivity of  a  documentary.  Engaged  in 
the  business  of  living,  the  characters  do 
not  reflect  on  the  pathos  and  occasional 
humor  of  their  situation.  The  viewer 
finds  no  distinction  made  between  good 
and  bad.  Instead,  he  finds  beauty  hid- 
den in  poverty,  and,  as  the  last  scene 
suggests,  hope  emerging  from  disaster. 


Former  Purple  Ed 
Wins  Fellowship 

Battle  S.  Searcy,  III,  senior  at  the 
Medical  College  of  Alabama  and  former 
editor  of  the  Purple,  has  been  appoint- 
ed fellow  in  medical  journalism  by  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation for  the  Spring  academic  quar- 


The 


:ently 


by  John  H.  Raach,  M.D.,  department 
editor  of  the  J.  A.  M.  A.  and  director 
of  the  fellowship  program.  Three  such 
fellowships  are  offered  to  medical  stu- 
dents across  the  country  each  quarter 

Searcy  will  spend  approximately  12 
weeks  in  the  Journal  headquarters  in 
Chicago,  111.,  on  the  staff  of  the  J.  A.  M. 
A.  and  the  ten  speciality  journals  of 
the  American  Medical  Association. 

He  received  the  B.  S.  degree  in  1959, 
was  a  member  of  Delta  Tau  Delta  and 
Blue  Key.  and  appeared  in  Who's  Who 
Among  Students  in  American  Universi- 
ties ond  Colleges. 
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Tiger  Debaters  Play  Important 
Part  in  Intercollegiate  Rivalry 


The  University  of  the  South  is  fam- 
15  (or  infamous)  for  its  basketball, 
vimming,  football,  track,  baseball,  ten- 
s,  and  golf  teams;  but  little,  if  any, 
ever  heard  of  Sewanee's  only  aca- 
;mic  intercollegiate  team,  the  debate 
am.  Unlike  most  schools  in  the 
Southern  Speech  Association,  Sewanee 
does  not  have  an  official  speech  depart- 
ment, consequently  debating  is  a  little- 
known  activity  in  which  few  students 
participate.  Yet,  despite  the  definite 
handicap  imposed  upon  their  forensics, 
Sewanee  speakers  have  been  able  to 
gain  a  foothold  for  the  university  in 
intercollegiate  speech.  Since  1961,  un- 
der the  training  of  A.  D.  Lewis,  a  St. 
Luke's  student,  the  team  has  won 
fourth  place  at  the  Emory  Invitational 
Tournament,  third  at  the  Birmingham 
Tournament,  and  second  at  the  South- 
ern Speech  Tournament,  the  biggest 
debate  meeting  of  the  year.  It  has  de- 
bated such  schools  as  Vanderbilt,  Notre 
Dame,  FSU,  University  of  Texas.  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia,  Loyola  of  Chicago, 
Loyola  of  the  South,  Emory,  University 
of  Miami,  and  LSU.  The  debate  topic 
is  chosen  by  the  various  schools  and 
colleges  throughout  the  country  and  is 
debated  for  the  entire  year.  This  year's 
topic  is:  Resolved,  that  the  non-com-- 
munist  nations  of  the  world  should  es- 
tablish an  economic  community.  The 
purpose  of  debate  is  to  train  a  speakci 
to    analyze    and    question    propositions 


leans,  MSCW).  but  also  in  the  abstract 
qualities  which  anyone  who  debates 
will  retain  throughout  his  life.  A  pro- 
fessor or  student  outside  of  debate  may 
not  realize  why  a  debator  spends  his 
every  hour  preceding  a  tournament  in 
the  library  or  locked  in  his  room.  Per- 

people,  perhaps  it  is  not.  Whatever  it 
may  be,  a  debator  realizes  that  for 
every  hour  he  works  on  debate,  for 
every  meet  he  attends  in  college,  for 
every  speech  he  gives  before  an  un- 
known audience,  he  will  have  it  re- 
turned sevenfold.  Too  often,  prominent 
business  men  or  government  officials 
are  lacking  in  the  ability  to  speak  and 
think  clearly  before  people.  It  is  tow- 
aids  this  goal  of  analytical  thought 
and  expression  of  opinion  that  all  men 
should  strive,  and  it  is  for  this  goal 
that  debate  exists. 

BrLL  Lee 
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Interesting  Summer  Jobs 
Available  to  Students 


As  June  draws  near,  students  begin 
to  grow  apprehensive  about  what  they 
will  be  doing  during  the  summer.  Will 
jt  be  exotic,  profitable  and  exciting,  or 
will  they  end  up  working  in  the  corner 
drug  store  from  9  to  5?  Usually  it  turns 
out  to  be  the  corner  drug  store — or  its 
equivalent. 

But  this  need  not  be.  From  studying 
art  and  architecture  in  Italy  to  working 
at  a  resort  hotel,  the  opportunities  for 
summer  student  work  and/or  travel 
are  almost  unlimited,  although  few  stu- 
dents are  aware  enough  of  this  fact  to 
ever  take  advantage  of  them. 

Possibilities  for  a  worthwhile  summer 
range  from  educational  programs,  ser- 
vice camps,  travel  and  study  abroad  to 
a   variety  of  interesting  jobs  at  home. 

The  nation's  largest  employer  is  the 
National  Government,  and  openings  for 
summer  students  in  federal  agencies  are 
understandably  numerous. 

Technical  and  professional  assistants 
and  typists  are  hired  for  the  summer 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  as  well 
as  in  Washington. 

Information  can  be  obtained  by  writ- 
ing the  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission, 
Washington  25,  D.C. 

National  parks  have  long  been  one  of 
(he  most  enjoyable  sources  of  summer 
work.  For  information  concerning  these, 
the  student  should  contact  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  or  the  park  itself. 

Students  interested  in  both  park  work 
and  Christian  service  may  find  solace 
in  the  interdenominational  "Christian 
Ministry  In  The  National  Parks."  Stu- 
dents are  paid  by  the  park  but  after 
working  hours  they  participate  in  re- 
ligious services  and  fellowship  with  the 


College,  . 


contact  Warren  W.  Ost,  Director,  Chris- 
tian Ministry  In  The  National  Parks.  475 
Riverside  Drive,  New  York  27,  N.  Y.  as 

The  Summer  Employment  Directory, 
published  by  the  National  Directory 
Service,  lists  by  state  summer  jobs 
available  in  camps,  Veterans  Admini- 
strations Hospitals,  resorts,  motels, 
ranches,  restaurants,  national  parks, 
business  and  industry. 

"Advances  in  peace  at  the  individual 
level"  is  the  main  purpose  of  the  Ex- 
periment In  International  Living.  Ap- 
plications should  be  made  to  The  Ex- 
periment, Putney,  Vt. 

The  student  lives  for  four  weeks  with 
a  foreign  family  and  then  spends  two 
more  touring  the  country  in  which  he  is 
visiting.  The  cost  is  around  §1000,  de- 
pending on  ihe  country  chosen,  al- 
though scholarships  and  interest-free 
loans  are  available  for  exceptional  stu- 
dents. There  is  also  a  language  re- 
quirement. 

"Students  Abroad"  is  an  international 
program  consisting  of  study  tours,  work 
c£mps,  seminars,  study  and  service  pro- 

The  European  Safari,  sponsored  by 
the  American  Student  Information  Ser- 
vice, combines  summer  work,  travel 
and  free  time  abroad.  Farm,  factory, 
resort,  construction  and  camp  work  is 
available  in  several  countries,  mainly 
Germany,  France  and  Ireland,  for  a 
period  of  from  four  weeks  to  three 
months. 

What  is  important  is  that  applications 
must  be  made  as  early  as  possible  if 
the  student  is  to  secure  a  job.  Both 
Dean  Webb  and  Chaplain  Collins  have 
information  about  various  summer 
offerings  both  in  this  country  and  over- 


'PlC   Of  CjfUcks       I  RICHARD  DOBBI 


Thursday  and  Friday:  This  week  at 
the  flicks  is  pretty  slow.  We  start  with 
The  Count  of  Monte  Crista  starring 
Louis  Jordan  of  Gigi  fame.  It's  the 
same  old  heroics  told  in  color  and  loud 
music.  Yvonne  Fervieux  provides  the 
sex  interest.  Yvonne  is  pretty,  Louis 
is  dashing,  and  the  flick  is  a  loser. 

Owl  Flick:  Solomon  and  Sheba  un- 
der the  pretext  of  being  a  religious 
spectacular,  comes  galloping  in.  It  stars 
Yul  Brynner  and  Gina  Lollobridgida. 
In  the  making  of  the  movie  Tyrone 
Power  lost  his  life  due  to  a  heart  at- 
tack. I  guess  Gina  took  too  much  out 
of  him.  So  Yul  "humbly  leaped  into 
the  breach"  as  Lou  Gottlieb  says.  As 
a  regular  flick,  it  was  horrible.  But 
here  we  are  dealing  with  a  phenomenon 
called   the  Owl.     It  ought  to  be   very 
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which  de- 
mands that  the  individual  think  on  his 
vn.      Aside    from    debate    itself,    the 
am  has  participated  in  original  Dra- 
in, impromptu,  extemporaneous,  oral 
terpretalion,   declamation,  and   after- 
nner  speeches.    Last  year,  at  Austin. 
Texas,  the  team  won  second  in  after- 
dinner  and  impromptu.    Present  mem- 
bers of  the  team  are  Bill  Lee  (captain). 
Richard     Israel,     Alex     Shipley,     Fred 
Redd,    Bill    Munselle,    Jay   Fears,    Bill 
Stuart,  and  Henry  Stokes. 

Aside  from  the  debate  team  itself, 
there  is  an  honorary  speech  society 
called  Pi  Omega.  It  was  founded  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury for  the  purpose  of  honoring  those 
persons  who  have  excelled  in  speech. 
Its  requirements  are  that  the  candidate 
complete  six  rounds  of  debate,  give  an 
oral  interpretation,  an  extemporaneous 
speech,  an  original  oration,  and  an  im- 
promptu speech.  Present  members  are 
Sandy  Sanders,  Harwood  Koppel,  Bill 
Stuart,  and  Bill  Lee. 

Debate  is  one  of  the  hardest  activities 
on  the  mountain.  It  is  a  difficult  task, 
not  only  in  the  delivery  of  the  speech, 
but  also  in  the  long  hours  of  prepara- 
tion preceding  the  tournaments.  Never- 
theless, debate  can  be  enjoyable.  The 
time  and  effort  spent  is  repaid  not  only 
in  the  trips  (Atlanta.  Mobile,  New  Or- 
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well  received.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
could  be  the  best  Owl  of  the  year,  if 
the  orgy  scene  has  not  been  cut.  Ai 
far  as  flicks  go,  it's  an  orgy  to  end  all 

Saturday  and  Monday:  The  best  flicK 
of  the  week  arries,  Phaedra.  Jules 
Dassin  has  given  to  America's  eyes  an 
actress  in  the  form  of  Melina  Mercouri. 
She's  not  just  a  personality  who  plays 
herself  (and  I'm  not  saying  that  there 
is  anything  wrong  in  that;  just  that  it 
is  not  acting).  She's  not  just  the  type 
of  actress  who  can  play  one  type  of 
role.  She  was  good  in  Never  on  Sun- 
day and  she's  good  in  Phaedra.  The 
roles  are  very  different. 

Not  to  slight  the  rest  of  the  cast,  Rai 
Vallone  is  also  good  as  an  updated  The- 
seus and  Tony  Perkins  plays  Vallone's 
son,  Hippolytus,  in  the  same  style  he 
used  in  Goodbye,  Again,  very  ivy  and 
very  loose  (that's  about  the  only  way  I 
know  to  describe  it). 

The  story  is  an  updated  Phaedra  leg- 
end which  was  told  before  by  Euri- 
pedes,  Seneca  and  Racine.  Phaedra  falls 
in  love  with  her  stepson  and  Greek 
tragedy  takes  over. 

It  is  beautifully  done  by  Jules  Das- 
sin. The  seduction  scene  is  one  of  the 
most  exciting  and  unreal  things  seen 
quite  some  time.  The  camera 
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bolism  and  realism  combined.  Thb 
scene  is,  in  itself,  worth  the  price  of 
admission.    See  this  one  for  sure. 

Sunday  and  Tuesday:  I  Thank  a  Fool. 
Heaven  only  knows  where  they  got  a 
title  like  that.  It's  a  courtroom  drama 
set  in  England  and  it  stars  Susan  Hay- 
ward  (a  bad  American  actress)  and 
Peter  Finch  (a  good  English  actor). 
It's  all  sort  of  a  waste  of  time. 

Wednesday:  The  Day  Mars  Invaded 
the  Earth  starring  Kent  Taylor  (re- 
member Boston  Blackie).  It's  about  the 
tl.-iy  Mars  invaded  the  Earth. 
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Sullins  Choir  Hosts 
Sewanee  in  Repeat 
Of  'Requiem  Mass' 

The  Sewanee  Choir  departed  from 
the  Mountain  at  7:00  a.m.  Saturday 
morning  for  Sullins  College  in  Bristol, 
Virginia.  Dr.  Lemonds  had  already  left 
the  night  before  in  order  to  get  added 
rehearsal  time  with  the  girls.  The  Choir 
traveled  by  Greyhound  bus  and  ar- 
rived at  the  College  at  3:30  that  after- 


Following  an  extensive  practice  with 
the  girls,  both  groups  took  a  break  for 
dinner  of  filet  mignon.  (Reminded  ev- 
eryone of  a  Saturday  night  at  Gailor). 
That  same  evening  the  Sullins  Choir 
gave  the  Sewanee  Choir  an  exciting 
party  down  at  the  Hut — you  know, 
cokes  and  records. 

On  Sunday  morning  the  University 
Choir  sang  at  the  morning  service  at 
the  Central  Presbyterian  Church — 
for  the  benefit  of  admiring  Calvinists. 
We  returned  to  Sullins  afterwards  for 
Sunday  dinner. 

The  performance  that  afternoon  was 
probably  more  gratifying  for  all  those 
taking  part  than  was  the  concert  at  All 
Saints'  this  past  Sunday.  Both  Dr. 
Lemonds  and  Mr.  Flemming  seemed  to 
feel  that  the  quality  of  singing  was 
much  better.  There  was  no  Chamber 
tnsemble  with  the  only 
ment  being  Raydon  Alexander  on 
cello  and  Mrs.  Fleming  on  the  01 
Dr.  Lemonds  directed  once  again 
fore  an  audience  of  barely  one  hundred 
and  fifty  or  two  hundred  people,  but 
those  in  attendance  seemed  to  gain  th< 
full  meaning  of  the  choir's  efforts  a 
they  responded  with  genuine  enthusi 
asm  upon  completion  of  the  Requiem. 

Dr.  Lemonds  flew  to  Chicago  from 
Bristol  where  he  is  to  make  a  speech 
before  a  musical  convention,  but  the 
choir  left  Sullins  after  the  e\ 
meal  and  arrived  back  at  Se 
shortly  after  midnight.  Dr.  Lei 
will  return  Thursday  as  the  choir  be- 
gins to  concentrate  on  the  program  for 


TO  THE  FRIENDS  OF  THE  SEWANEE  PURPLE: 

In  a  period  of  intrigue  and  uncertainly  we  find  it  impossible 
to  put  out  a  newspaper.    We  have  no  further  comment  to  make 
at  the  present  time.     We  ask  your  indulgence. 
Thank  you, 

Harwood  Koppel,  Editor 
The  Sewanee  Purple  Staff 
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Schmutzer,    Rob    Dillard, 


Dunbar,  Trimble  Vie 
For  'Purple'  Editorship 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Publications 
Board  of  last  Monday,  March  11,  nomi- 
nations were  received  for  editors  of  the 
Purple  and  Cap  and  Gomn  and  for 
business  manager  of  the  Purple.  It  was 
found  that  only  one  person  had  been 
nominated  other  than  those  who  have 
been  temporarily  appointed  by  the 
Publications  Board.  For  Purple  editor, 
Scottie  Dunbar  was  nominated  and  will 
oppose  Jody  Trimble  in  an  election  to 
be  held  Friday,  March  15.  All  under- 
graduates of  the  University  may  vote 
in  this  election.  Dunbar  is  presently 
managing  editor  of  the  Purple.  Trim- 


editor  under  the  pasr. 
editor  and  has  been  acting  editor  in 
the  interim  until  the  election. 

The  other  offices  will  remain  held  by 
the  present  appointees  through  this  se- 
mester. Gene  Dickson  will  be  editor 
of  the  Cap  and  Gown,  and  Jeffrey  Bun- 
tin  will  remain  business  manager  of  the 

The  Publications  Board  has  drawn  up 
a  proposal  to  cover  explicitly  any  pro- 
blems of  succession  arising  from  loss  of 
gown  or  other  discrepancy  in  the  fu- 
ture. This  proposal  will  be  submitted 
to  the  Gownsmen  for  their  approval  at 
their  next  meeting. 


V-C Lectures  to  Biology  Seminar 
On  'Embryology  of  the  Opossum 


On  March  4  the  Biology  Seminar 
had  the  distinct  privilege  of  being  ad- 
dressed by  our  own  Vice -Chancellor, 
Dr.  Edward  McCrady,  who,  like  Aris- 
totle, received  his  initial  training  as  a 
biologist.  Dr.  McCrady  spoke  on  "The 
Embryology  of  the  Opossum",  the  sub- 
ject on  which  he  wrote  his  doctoral 
thesis    and   about   which    he   probably 


The  Seminar     was     well-attended     by 
students  other     than     Biology    m; 
and  Dr.  Harry  Stone,  of  the  University 
of  Mississippi  School  of  Medicine,  wa: 
present  as  the  guest  of  the  Biology  De- 

Dr.  McCrady's  initial  interest  in  tin 
common  Opossum  (Dideli/phys  virgini- 
o.na)  was  the  result  of  his  feeling  that 
research  was  needed  in  experimental 
embryology  to  determine  how  the  phe- 
notype  (the  visible  characteristics!  o; 
an  animal  is  controlled  by  its  genotype 
(the  genetic  material  which  it  has  ii 
herited  from  its  parents).  The  Opos 
sum  offered  an  ideal  subject  for  this 
type  of  study  because  so  much  of  i 
embryological  development  takes  plai 
outside  the  mother's  uterus,  in  tl 
marsupial  pouch.  The  Opossum  en 
bryo,  relatively  exposed,  thus  affords 
greater  ease  in  the  study  of  its  develop- 
ment than  do  the  embryos  of  other 
mammals.  The  position  of  the  Opos- 
sum in  the  evolutionary  scale  is  alsi 
important;  it  is  the  most  primitive  liv- 
ing  Marsupial,  and  existed  in  its  pres- 
ent form  all  over  Europe  and  North 
and  South  America  as  long  ago  as  the 
Eocene  Epoch  (40-60  million  year: 
ago);  it  is  a  mammal,  yet  has  manj 
reptilian  features,  such  as  two  uteri  ir 
the  adult  female,  yolk  material,  albu- 
min, and  a  shell  membrane  in  the  early 
cleavage  stage  of  the  embryo,  and,  in 
the  12-day  old  embryo,  an  oral  shield, 
which  is  a  temporary  horny  structure 
reminiscent  of  the  bill  of  the  duckbill 
(platypus). 

The  Opossum's  embryological  devel 
opment  proved  to  be  such  a  rich  and 
hitherto  unmined  field  of  study  that 
Dr.  McCrady  decided  to  abandon  his 
original  idea  of  concentrating  on  genet- 
ics and  instead  make  an  intensive  study 
of  Opossum  embryology.  The  result 
was  his  book  on  the  subject  of  Opes- 
sum  embryology,  a  work  that  engend- 
ered a  surprising  amount  of  publii 
(Continued  on  page  three) 


I  campus  and  live  among  the  students 
I  for  about  a  week.  The  OG  would  be 
|  in  charge  of  the  program  and  would 
I  organize  meetings,  seminars  and  infor- 
mal activities  to  bring  this  man  in  con- 
tact with  the  students. 

Joel  Price  outlined  a  plan  by  which 
the  Order  would  systematize  the  dis- 
pensing of  information  on  the  campus. 
It  was  felt  that  the  bulletin  boards 
needed  reorganizing  and  a  regular  list 
of  announcements  should  be  prepared 
showing  sports  events,  concerts,  Cine- 
ma Guild  shows,  speakers,  etc.  The 
plan  was  passed  in  the  form  of  a  reso- 

The  results  of  the  work  of  a  com- 
mittee under  Bill  Stirling  was  a  pro- 
posal for  improving  the  system  of  the 
housing  of  dates  for  party  weekends, 
The  persons  in  charge  of  housing  ar- 
rangements would  have  definite  hours 
to  be  contacted.  Students  would,  upon 
reserving  a  room,  deposit  $2.50.  The 
deposit  and  room  would  be  forfeited  if 
the  reservation  were  not  confirmed  oi 
cancelled  by  Wednesday  before  the 
party  weekend. 

A  final  resolution,  passed  unanimous 
ly,  provided  for  "S"  Club  and  O.G.  rep 
resentatives  to  welcome  visiting  varsir; 
teams  from  other  schools  to  demon- 
strate our  hospitality, 

Nominations  were  accepted  in  thi 
Monday  meeting  for  president,  vice- 
president  and  secretary  of  the  Order  of 
Gownsmen.    The  following  names 

For  president:  Bud  Roeder,  Stuart 
McDaniel,  Allen  Wallace,  Bob  Davis, 
Bill  Stirling. 

For  vice-president:  Mike  Flachmann, 


oivrical  Marker 
Stolen  by  Vandals 

Last  Saturday  night  between  11  and 
1  the  Tennessee  Historical  Commis- 
brand  new  Rebel's  Rest  sign  on 
the     highway     was     unceremoniously 

pper  off  its  post  and  carted  away  by 

iring  Mountain  brigands. 

Standing  in  the  slush  beside  the  be- 
headed marker  Monday  afternoon,  all 
pondered  the  sociological  implications 
of  the  accident.  Was  this  an  expression 
of  repressed  hatred  toward  the  Univer- 
sity trustees?  The  sign  said — or  used  to 
say — the  trustees  held  their  first  meet- 
ing in  Rebel's  Rest.  Or  was  this  a 
sinister  thrust  at  the  faculty?  After  all, 
EQB  was  organized  at  Rebel's  Rest  in 
1870.  Or  was  this  the  prelude  to  a  dis- 
play of  violent  aversion  to  all  manifes- 
tations of  institutionalism  in  modem 
collegiate  life?  Only  Dean  Webb  would 

He  blamed  it  on  beer.  To  wit,  "Two 
of  Clara's  patrons  removed  the  sign 
Saturday  night  and  transported  it  to 
Cannon  Hall,  Room  30  where  it  was 
discovered  resting  in  Jim  Shepherd's 
bed  this  morning  (Monday).  Jim  had 
been  in  Chattanooga  over  the  week- 
Then  the  Dean  smiled  his  Tuesday 
chapel  look  and  concluded,  "Since  it 
can't  be  welded  back  together,  it  looks 
like  our  boys  have  a  Nashville  case  on 
their  hands." 

Part  of  the  offenders'  sentence 
will  be  to  audit  "History  of  the  South" 
for  the  rest  of  the  s 


The  Isley  Brothers  and  the  Majors,  the  groups  pictured  here, 
and  the  Drifters  have  all  been  contracted  by  the  German  Club  for 
its  Spring  Dance  on  Friday,  April   19. 

The  Jazz  Society  likewise  announces  that  it  has  chosen  entertain- 
ment for  the  spring  weekend.  The  Jazz  Concert,  to  be  held  on 
Saturday,  April  20,  will  feature  John  Lee  Hooker  and  Jimmy 
Wit  her  spoon. 
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Cinema  Guild  Shows 
Best  Indian  Him 

by   FRANK   BURROUGHS 

"Pather  Panchali"  first  appeared  in 
1956.  It  is  the  work  of  Satyajit  Ray,  a 
commercial  artist  of  Calcutta,  who  had 
no  previous  experience  with  cameras 
or  movie-making.  Within  three  years 
of  its  release,  it  had  been  awarded 
prizes  in  France,  Scotland,  Canada,  and 
the  United  States.  A  sequel  "Apara- 
jits",  has  been  completed  and  a  third 
film  is  planned. 

"Pather  Panchali"  ( English— "T  h  e 
Lament  of  the  Path")  treats,  with  in- 
sistent realism,  the  conflict  between  a 
rural,  traditional  society  and  the  eco- 
nomic demands  of  modem  society.  Fo- 
cused in  this  conflict  is  a  Brahman  fam- 
ily—father, mother,  son,  daughter,  and 
aunt — that  is  eventually  forced,  by 
death  and  hunger,  to  yield  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  new  society. 

Director  Ray  accomplishes  his  theme 
without  depending  on  any  single,  cli- 
matic incident  The  fate  of  the  family 
is  certainly  tragic — the  old  aunt  and 
the  daughter  die,  and  the  home  is  des- 
troyed by  a  storm — but  there  is  no 
tangible  antagonist.  Instead  there  is  a 
procession  of  outwardly  insignificant 
events  set  against  the  ritual  of  daily 
existence.  Life  has  a  serene,  pastoral 
quality;  this  is  illustrated  in  the  play 
of  children,  the  grace  of  water  bugs  or 
lilies  on  a  pond.  Gradually,  almost  im- 
perceptibly in  this  beautiful  back- 
ground, the  family's  condition  becomes 
worse.  The  mother,  industrious  and 
fiercely  protective  of  her  children, 
grows  increasingly  concerned  until  fi- 
nally her  husband  is  forced  to  go  away 
to  a  city  to  earn  money.  His  departure 
signifies  the  defeat  of  the  old  society 
by  the  new;  family  unity  has  been  bro- 
ken. In  the  husband's  absence  the  real 
tragedies  occur,  and  he  returns  five 
months  later  to  find  his  daughter  dead 
and  the  home  wrecked.  Rather  than 
try  to  rebuild  from  these  ruins  and 
losses,  he  takes  his  family  away  to  a 
new  life;  the  last  scene  shows  them 
leaving  the  village,  moving  toward  an 
unknown  future. 

The  film  does  not  indulge  in  nostal- 
gia or  bitterness;  it  maintains  the  ob- 
jectivity of  a  documentary.  Engaged  in 
the  business  of  living,  the  characters  do 
not  reflect  on  the  pathos  and  occasional 
humor  of  their  situation.  The  viewer 
finds  no  distinction  made  between  good 
and  bad.  Instead,  he  finds  beauty  hid- 
den in  poverty,  and,  as  the  last  scene 
suggests,  hope  emerging  from  disaster. 


Former  Purple  Ed 
Wins  Fellowship 

Battle  S.  Searcy,  m,  senior  at  the 
Medical  College  of  Alabama  and  former 
editor  of  the  Purple,  has  been  appoint- 
ed fellow  in  medical  journalism  by  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation for  the  Spring  academic  quar- 

The  announcement  was  made  recently 
by  John  H.  Raach,  M.D.,  department 
editor  of  the  J.  A.  M.  A.  and  director 
of  the  fellowship  program.  Three  such 
fellowships  are  offered  to  medical  stu- 
dents across  the  country  each  quarter. 

Searcy  will  spend  approximately  12 
weeks  in  the  Journal  headquarters  in 
Chicago,  111.,  on  the  staff  of  the  J.  A.  M. 
A.  and  the  ten  speciality  journals  of 
the  American  Medical  Association. 

He  received  the  B.  S.  degree  in  195S, 
was  a  member  of  Delta  Tau  Delta  and 
Blue  Key,  and  appeared  in  Who's  Who 
Among  Students  in  American  Universi- 
ties and  Colleges. 
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the  library  or  locked  in  his  room.  Per- 
haps it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  some 
people,  perhaps  it  is  not.  Whatever  it 
may  be,  a  debater  realizes  that  for 
every  hour  he  works  on  debate,  for 
every  meet  he  attends  in  college,  for 
every  speech  he  gives  before  an  un- 
known audience,  he  will  have  it  re- 
turned sevenfold.  Too  often,  prominent 
business  men  or  government  officials 
are  lacking  in  the  ability  to  speak  and 
Ihink  clearly  before  people.  It  is  tow- 
ards this  goal  of  analytical  thought 
and  expression  of  opinion  that  all  men 
should  strive,  and  it  is  for  this  goal 
that   debate  exists. 

Bill  Lee 
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Tiger  Debaters  Play  Important 
Part  in  Intercollegiate  Rivalry 

The  University  of  the  South  is  fam-  leans,  MSCW),  but  also  in  the  abstract 
ous  (or  infamous)  for  its  basketball,  qualities  which  anyone  who  debates 
swimming,  football,  track,  baseball,  ten-  will  retain  throughout  his  life.  A  pro- 
nis,  and  golf  teams;  but  little,  if  any,  ftssor  or  student  outside  of  debate  may 
is  ever  heard  of  Sewanee's  only  aca-  !  not  realize  why  a  debater  spends  his 
demic  intercollegiate  team,  the  debate    every  hour  precedi 

Unlike  most  schools  in  the 
Southern  Speech  Association,  Sewanee 
does  not  have  an  official  speech  depart- 
ment, consequently  debating  is  a  little- 
known  activity  in  which  few  students 
participate.  Yet,  despite  the  definite 
handicap  imposed  upon  their  forensics, 
Sewanee  speakers  have  been  able  to 
gain  a  foothold  for  the  university  in 
intercollegiate  speech.  Since  1961,  un- 
der the  training  of  A,  D.  Lewis,  a  St. 
Luke's  student,  the  team  has  won 
fourth  place  at  the  Emory  Invitational 
Tournament,  third  at  the  Birmingham 
Tournament,  and  second  at  the  South- 
ern Speech  Tournament,  the  biggest 
debate  meeting  of  the  year.  It  has  de- 
bated such  schools  as  Vanderbilt,  Notre 
Dame,  FSU,  University  of  Texas,  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia,  Loyola  of  Chicago, 
Loyola  of  the  South,  Emory,  University 
of  Miami,  and  LSU.  The  debate  topic 
is  chosen  by  the  various  schools  and 
colleges  throughout  the  country  and  is 
debated  for  the  entire  year.  This  year's 
topic  is:     Resolved,  that  the  non-com- 

tablish  an  economic  community.  The 
purpose  of  debate  is  to  train  a  speakci 
to  analyze  and  question  propositions 
and  statements  within  a  given  time 
limit.  It  creates  a  situation  which  de- 
mands that  the  individual  think  on  his 
own.  Aside  from  debate  itself,  the 
team  has  participated  in  original  ora- 
tion, impromptu,  extemporaneous,  oral 
interpretation,  declamation,  and  after- 
dinner  speeches.  Last  year,  at  Austin, 
Texas,  the  team  won  second  in  after- 
dinner  and  impromptu.  Present  mem- 
bers of  the  team  are  Bill  Lee  (captain). 
Richard  Israel,  Alex  Shipley,  Fred 
Redd,  Bill  Munselle,  Jay  Fears,  BUI 
Stuart,  and  Henry  Stokes. 

A=ide  from  the  debate  team  itself, 
there  is  an  honorary  speech  society 
called  Pi  Omega.  It  was  founded  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury for  the  purpose  of  honoring  those 
persons  who  have  excelled  in  speech. 
Its  requirements  are  that  the  candidate 
complete  six  rounds  of  debate,  give  an 
oral  interpretation,  an  extemporaneous 
speech,  an  original  oration,  and  an  im- 
promptu speech.  Present  members  are 
Sandy  Sanders,  Harwood  Koppel,  Bill 
Stuart,  and  Bill  Lee. 

Debate  is  one  of  the  hardest  activities 
on  the  mountain.  It  is  a  difficult  task, 
not  only  in  the  delivery  of  the  speech, 
but  also  in  the  long  hours  of  prepara- 
tion preceding  the  tournaments.  Never- 
theless, debate  can  be  enjoyable.  The 
time  and  effort  spent  is  repaid  not  only 
in  the  trips  (Atlanta,  Mobile,  New  Or- 
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The  nation's  largest  employer  is  the 
National  Government,  and  openings  for 
summer  students  in  federal  agencies  are 
understandably  numerous. 

Technical  and  professional 
and  typists   are  hired  for  the  i 
in  various  parts  of  the  country 
as  in  Washington. 

Information  can  be  obtained  by  writ- 
ing the  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission, 
Washington  25,  D.C. 

National  parks  have  long  been  one  of 
the  most  enjoyable  sources  of  summer 
work.  For  information  concerning  these. 
the  student  should  contact  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  or  the  park  itself. 

Students  interested  in  both  park  work 
and  Christian  service  may  find  solace 
in  the  interdenominational  "Christian 
Ministry  In  The  National  Parks."  Stu- 
dents are  paid  by  the  park  but  after 
working  hours  they  participate  in  re- 
ligious services  and  fellowship  with  the 

music  students 

if    interested,    should 


gSummerJobs 
to  Students 


contact  Warren  W.  Ost,  Director,  Chris- 
tian Ministry  In  The  National  Parks.  475 
Riverside  Drive,  New  York  27,  N.  Y.  as 
soon  as  possible. 

The  Summer  Employment  Directory, 
published  by  the  National  Directory 
Service,  lists  by  state  summer  jobs 
available  in  camps,  Veterans  Admini- 
strations Hospitals,  resorts,  motels, 
ranches,  restaurants,  national  parks, 
business  and  industry. 

"Advances  in  peace  at  the  individual 
level"  is  the  main  purpose  of  the  Ex- 
periment In  International  Living.  Ap- 
plications should  be  made  to  The  Ex- 
periment, Putney,  Vt. 

The  student  lives  for  four  weeks  with 
a  foreign  family  and  then  spends  two 
more  touring  the  country  in  which  he  is 
visiting.  The  cost  is  around  $1000,  de- 
pending on  the  country  chosen,  al- 
though scholarships  and  interest-free 
loans  are  available  for  exceptional  stu- 
dents. There  is  also  a  language  re- 
quirement. 

"Students  Abroad"  is  an  international 
program  consisting  of  study  tours,  work 
camps,  seminars,  study  and  service  pro- 

The  European  Safari,  sponsored  by 
the  American  Student  Information  Ser- 
vice, combines  summer  work,  travel 
and  free  time  abroad.  Farm,  factory, 
resort,  construction  and  camp  work  is 
available  in  several  countries,  mainly 
Germany.  France  and  Ireland,  for  a 
period    of   from    four   weeks    to    three 


nths. 


the  student  is  to  secur 
Dean  Webb  and  Chapla: 
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Thursday  and  Friday:  This  week  at 
the  flicks  is  pretty  slow.  We  start  with 
The  Count  of  Monte  Cristo  starring 
Louis  Jordan  of  Gigi  fame.  It's  the 
same  old  heroics  told  in  color  and  loud 
music.  Yvonne  Fervieux  provides  the 
sex  interest.  Yvonne  is  pretty,  Louis 
is  dashing,  and  the  flick  is  a  loser. 

Owl  Flick:  Solomon  and  Sheba  un- 
der the  pretext  of  being  a  religious 
spectacular,  comes  galloping  in.  It  stars 
Yul  Brynner  and  Gina  Lollobridgida. 
In  the  making  of  the  movie  Tyrone 
Power  lost  his  life  due  to  a  heart  at- 
tack. I  guess  Gina  took  too  much  out 
of  him.  So  Yul  "humbly  leaped  into 
the  breach"  as  Lou  Gottlieb  says.  As 
a  regular  flick,  it  was  horrible.  But 
here  we  are  dealing  with  a  phenomenon 
called   the  Owl.     It  ought   to  be  very 
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well  received.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
could  be  the  best  Owl  of  the  year,  if 
the  orgy  scene  has  not  been  cut.  As 
far  as  flicks  go,  it's  an  orgy  to  end  all 

Saturday  and  Monday:  The  best  flicK 
of  the  week  arries,  Phaedra.  Jules 
Dassin  has  given  to  America's  eyes  an 
actress  in  the  form  of  Melina  Mercouri. 
She's  not  just  a  personality  who  plays 
herself  (and  I'm  not  saying  that  there 
is  anything  wrong  in  that;  just  that  it 
is  not  acting).  She's  not  just  the  type 
of  actress  who  can  play  one  type  of 
role.  She  was  good  in  Never  on  Sun- 
day and  she's  good  in  Phaedra.  The 
roles  are  very  different. 

Not  to  slight  the  rest  of  the  cast,  Raf 
Vallone  is  also  good  as  an  updated  The- 
seus and  Tony  Perkins  plays  Vallone's 
son,  Hippolytus,  in  the  same  style  he 
used  in  Goodbye,  Again,  very  ivy  and 
very  loose  (that's  about  the  only  way  I 
know  to  describe  it). 

The  story  is  an  updated  Phaedra  leg- 
end which  was  told  before  by  Euri- 
pedes,  Seneca  and  Racine.  Phaedra  falls 
in  love  with  her  stepson  and  Greek 
tragedy  takes  over. 

It  is  beautifully  done  by  Jules  Das- 
sin. The  seduction  scene  is  one  of  the 
most  exciting  and  unreal  things  seen 
on  film  in  quite  some  time.  The  camera 
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bolism and  realism  combined.  This 
scene  is,  in  itself,  worth  the  price  of 
admission.    See  this  one  for  sure. 

Sunday  and  Tuesday:  J  Thank  a  Fool 
Heaven  only  knows  where  they  got  a 
title  like  that.  It's  a  courtroom  drama 
set  in  England  and  it  stars  Susan  Hay- 
ward  (a  bad  American  actress)  and 
Peter  Finch  (a  good  English  actor). 
It's  all  sort  of  a  waste  of  time. 

Wednesday:  The  Day  Mars  Invaded 
the  Earth  starring  Kent  Taylor  (re- 
member Boston  Blackie).  It's  about  the 
day  Mars  invaded  the  Earth. 
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Sullins  Choir  Hosts 
Sewanee  in  Repeat 
Of  'Requiem  Mass' 

The  Sewanee  Choir  departed  from 
the  Mountain  at  7: 00  a.m.  Saturday 
morning  for  Sullins  College  in  Bristol, 
Virginia.  Dr.  Lemonds  had  already  left 
the  night  before  in  order  to  get  added 
rehearsal  time  with  the  girls.  The  Choir 
traveled  by  Greyhound  bus  and  ar- 
rived at  the  College  at  3:30  that  after- 


Following  an  extensive  practice  with 
the  girls,  both  groups  took  a  break  for 
dinner  of  filet  mignon.  (Reminded  ev- 
eryone of  a  Saturday  night  at  Gailor). 
That  same  evening  the  Sullins  Choir 
gave  the  Sewanee  Choir  an  exciting 
party  down  at  the  Hut — you  know, 
cokes  and  records. 

On  Sunday  morning  the  University 
Choir  sang  at  the  morning  service  at 
the  Central  Presbyterian  Church — 
for  the  benefit  of  admiring  Calvinists. 
We  returned  to  Sullins  afterwards  for 
Sunday  dinner. 

The  performance  that  afternoon  was 
probably  more  gratifying  for  all  those 
taking  part  than  was  the  concert  at  All 
Saints'  this  past  Sunday.  Both  Dr. 
Lemonds  and  Mr.  Flemming  seemed  to 
feel  that  the  quality  of  singing  was 
much  better.  There  was  no  Chamber 
ensemble  with  the  only  accompani- 
ment being  Raydon  Alexander  on  the 
cello  and  Mrs.  Fleming  on  the  organ. 
Dr.  Lemonds  directed  once  again  be- 
fore an  audience  of  barely  one  hundred 
and  fifty  or  two  hundred  people,  but 
those  in  attendance  seemed  to  gain  the 
full  meaning  of  the  choir's  efforts  a; 
they  responded  with  genuine  enthusi- 
asm upon  completion  of  the  Requiem. 

Dr.  Lemonds  flew  to  Chicago  frorr 
Bristol  where  he  is  to  make  a  speech 
before  a  musical  convention,  but  the 
choir  left  Sullins  after  the  evening 
meal  and  arrived  back  at  Sewanei 
shortly  after  midnight.  Dr.  Lemonds 
will  return  Thursday  as  the  choir  bi 
gins  to  concentrate  on  the  program  for 
Spring  tour. 


O.  G.  Passes  Resolutions, 
New  Officers  Nominated 


Dunbar,  Trimble  Vie 
For  'Purple'  Editorship 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Publications 
Board  of  last  Monday,  March  11,  nomi- 
nations were  received  for  editors  of  the 
Purple  and  Cap  and  Goion  and  for 
business  manager  of  the  Purple.  It  was 
found  that  only  one  person  had  been 
nominated  other  than  those  who  have 
been  temporarily  appointed  by  the 
Publications  Board.  For  Purple  editor, 
Scottie  Dunbar  was  nominated  and  will 
oppose  Jody  Trimble  in  an  election  to 
be  held  Friday,  March  15.  AH  under- 
graduates of  the  University  may  vote 
in  this  election.  Dunbar  is  presently 
managing  editor  of  the  Purple.  Trim- 


ble was  associate  editor  under  the  past 
editor  and  has  been  acting  editor  in 
the  interim  until  the  election. 

The  other  offices  will  remain  held  by 
the  present  appointees  through  this  se- 
mester. Gene  Dickson  will  be  editor 
of  the  Cap  and  Gown,  and  Jeffrey  Bun- 
tin  will  remain  business  manager  of  the 
Purple. 

The  Publications  Board  has  drawn  up 
a  proposal  to  cover  explicitly  any  pro- 
blems of  succession  arising  from  loss  of 
gown  or  other  discrepancy  in  the  fu- 
ture. This  proposal  will  be  submitted 
to  the  Gownsmen  for  their  approval 
their  next  meeting. 


V-C Lectures  to  Biology  Seminar 
On  'Embryology  of  the  Opossum 


On  March  4  the  Biology  Seminar 
had  the  distinct  privilege  of  being  ad- 
dressed by  our  own  Vice-Chancellor, 
Dr.  Edward  McCrady,  who,  like  Aris- 
totle, received  his  initial  training  as  a 
biologist.  Dr.  McCrady  spoke  on  "The 
Embryology  of  the  Opossum",  the  sub- 
ject on  which  he  wrote  his  doctoral 
thesis    and    about    which    he    probably 


The  Seminar  was  well-attended  by 
students  other  than  Biology  majors, 
and  Dr,  Harry  Stone,  of  the  University 
of  Mississippi  School  of  Medicine,  was 
present  as  the  guest  of  the  Biology  De- 

Dr.  McCrady's  initial  interest  in  the 
common  Opossum  (Didehjphys  virgini- 
<ina)  was  the  result  of  his  feeling  that 
research  was  needed  in  experimental 
embryology  to  determine  how  the  phe- 
notype  (the  visible  characteristics)  of 
an  animal  is  controlled  by  its  genotype 
(the  genetic  material  which  it  has  in- 
herited from  its  parents).  The  Opos- 
sum offered  an  ideal  subject  for  this 
type  of  study  because  so  much  of  its 
embryological  development  takes  place 
outside  the  mother's  uterus,  in  the 
marsupial  pouch.  The  Opossum  em- 
bryo, relatively  exposed,  thus  affords 
greater  ease  in  the  study  of  its  develop- 
ment than  do  the  embryos  of  other 
mammals.  The  position  of  the  Opos- 
sum in  the  evolutionary  scale  is  also 
important;  it  is  the  most  primitive  liv- 
ing Marsupial,  and  existed  in  its  pres- 
ent form  all  over  Europe  and  North 
and  South  America  as  long  ago  as  th< 
Eocene  Epoch  (40-60  million  year: 
ago);  it  is  a  mammal,  yet  has  manj 
reptilian  features,  such  as  two  uteri  ir 
the  adult  female,  yolk  material,  albu- 
min, and  a  shell  membrane  in  the  early 
cleavage  stage  of  the  embryo,  and,  in 
the  12-day  old  embryo,  an  oral  shield, 
which  is  a  temporary  homy  structure 
reminiscent  of  the  bill  of  the  duckbill 
(platypus). 

The  Opossum's  embryological  devel- 
opment proved  to  be  such  a  rich  and 
hitherto  unmined  field  of  study  that 
Dr.  McCrady  decided  to  abandon  his 
original  idea  of  concentrating  on  genet- 
ics and  instead  make  an  intensive  study 
of  Opossum  embryology.  The  result 
was  his  book  on  the  subject  of  Opos- 
sum embryology,  a  work  that  engend- 
ered a  surprising  amount  of  public  in- 
(Continued  on  page  three) 


The  Order  of  Gownsmen,  presently  | 
in  a  sort  of  renaissance,  heard  and  ap- 
proved several  resolutions  in  its  Tues- 
day meeting  which  are  supposed  to  in- 
crease the  power  and  prestige  of  that 
organization. 

In  the  first  of  these  resolutions,  read 
by  Frank  Pinney,  it  was  proposed  that 
money  be  set  aside  by  the  school  to 
have  some  prominent  man  come  to  the 
campus  and  five  among  the  students 
for  about  a  week.  The  OG  would  be 
in  charge  of  the  program  and  would 
organize  meetings,  seminars  and  infor- 
mal activities  to  bring  this  man  in  con- 
tact with  the  students. 

Joel  Price  outlined  a  plan  by  which 
the  Order  would  systematize  the  dis- 
pensing oi"  information  on  the  campus. 
It  was  felt  that  the  bulletin  boards 
needed  reorganizing  and  a  regular  list 
of  announcements  should  be  prepared 
showing  sports  events,  concerts,  Cine- 
ma Guild  shows,  speakers,  etc.  The 
plan  was  passed  in  the  form  of  a  reso- 

The  results  of  the  work  of  a  com- 
mittee under  Bill  Stirling  was  a  pro- 
posal for  improving  the  system  of  the 
housing  of  dates  for  party  weekends. 
The  persons  in  charge  of  housing  ar- 
rangements would  have  definite  hours 
to  be  contacted.  Students  would,  upon 
reserving  a  room,  deposit  $2.50.  The 
deposit  and  room  would  be  forfeited  if 
the  reservation  were  not  confirmed 
cancelled  by  Wednesday  before  the 
parly  weekend. 

A  final  resolution,  passed 
ly,  provided  for  "S"  Club  and  OG. 
resentatives  to  welcome  visiting  v. 
teams    from   other  schools   to   de 
strate  our  hospitality. 

Nominations  were     accepted     in 
Monday    meeting    for   president, 
president  and  secretary  of  the  Order  of 
Gownsmen.    The  following 

For  president:  Bud  Roeder,  Stuart 
McDaniel,  Allen  Wallace,  Bob  Davis 
Bill  Stirling. 

For  vice-president:  Mike  Flachmann 


Skip  Hansberger,  Joe  Sylvan,  Don 
Griffis,  Dan  Duncan,  Jim  Price,  M.  L. 
Agnew. 

For  Secretary:  Rick  Mclver,  Hill 
Ferguson,  Joe  Winkelman,  Kenneth 
Henry,  Al  Schmutzer,  Rob  Dillard, 
Charles  Tisdale. 


Historical  Marker 
Stolen  by  Vandals 

Last  Saturday  night  between  11  and 
1  the  Tennessee  Historical  Commis- 
sion's brand  new  Rebel's  Rest  sign  on 
the      highway      vj 


-  off  its  post  ; 


arted  i 


'by 


'l.niti;.;    Mountain  brigands. 

Standing  in  the  slush  beside  the  be- 
headed marker  Monday  afternoon,  all 
pondered  the  sociological  implications 
of  the  accident.  Was  this  an  expression 
of  repressed  hatred  toward  the  Univer- 
sity trustees?  The  sign  said — or  used  to 
say — the  trustees  held  their  first  meet- 
ing in  Rebel's  Rest.  Or  was  this  a 
sinister  thrust  at  the  faculty?  After  all, 
EQB  was  organized  at  Rebel's  Rest  in 
1870.  Or  was  this  the  prelude  to  a  dis- 
play of  violent  aversion  to  all  manifes- 
tations of  institutional  ism  in  modern 
collegiate  life?  Only  Dean  Webb  would 

He  blamed  it  on  beer.  To  wit,  'Two 
of  Clara's  patrons  removed  the  sign 
Saturday  night  and  transported  it  to 
Cannon  Hall,  Room  30  where  it  was 
discovered  resting  in  Jim  Shepherd's 
bed  this  morning  (Monday).  Jim  hod 
been  in  Chattanooga  over  the  week- 
Then  the  Dean  smiled  his  Tuesday 
chapel  look  and  concluded,  "Since  it 
can't  be  welded  back  together,  it  looks 
like  our  boys  have  a  Nashville  case  on 
their  hands." 

Part  of  the  offenders'  sentence 
will  be  to  audit  "History  of  the  South" 
for  the  rest  of  the  S 


The  Isley  Brothers  and  the  Majors,  the  groups  pictured  here, 
and  the  Drifters  have  all  been  contracted  by  the  German  Club  for 
its  Spring  Dance  on  Friday,  April   19. 

The  Jazz  Society  likewise  announces  that  it  has  chosen  entertain- 
ment for  the  spring  weekend.  The  Jazz  Concert,  to  be  held  on 
Saturday,  April  20,  will  feature  John  Lee  Hooker  and  Jimmy 
Witherspoon. 


Gailor Is  It 

Really  That  Bad  ? 


Criticism  of  Gailor  food  is  a  traditional  thing.  It  is  a  com- 
fortable groundwork  for  profane  conversation  at  the  table 
which,  however,  doesn't  stop  the  empty  platters  from  going 
back  two  or  three  times  for  refills.  We  hope  that  Mr.  Porter 
understands  that  the  banging,  food -throwing,  harsh  expletives, 
and  other  disorders  loosely  referred  to  as  a  "food  riot"  are 
only  half-serious  and  certainly  not  an  aspersion  on  his  manage- 
ment of  the  dining  hall.  In  fact,  it  is  a  way  of  blowing  off  steam 
and  little  else. 

Most  students  realize  and  appreciate  the  real  effort  Mr.  Porter 
makes  to  please  us  (If  you  don't  believe  this,  try  making  a 
suggestion  to  him  some  day;  he  always  likes  to  hear  them).  As 
for  the  food,  opinions  run  the  spectrum  from  favor  to  disfavor, 
but  those  who  were  here  three  years  ago  can  see  a  vast  im- 
provement. Face  the  fact  that  the  best  quality  of  food  loses 
some  of  its  dignity  when  prepared  for  600  people  at  one  time. 

There  are  some  who  want  a  cafeteria.  Undoubtedly,  eating 
would  become  more  pleasant  and  decorous  in  this  style.  The 
new  dining  hall  could  be  built  as  a  cafeteria  and  would  be 
much  cheaper  to  operate.  But  against  the  advantages  must  be 
weighed  the  standing  in  line,  no  second  and  third  helpings, 
splitting  of  fraternities,  etc. 

If  there  is  real  sentiment  in  favor  of  changing  the  present 
system,  now  is  the  time  it  should  be  expressed.  If  it  appears 
that  the  student  body  wants  a  change,  the  new  facilities  would 
probably  be  built  accordingly.     Wc  ask  for  your  c 


the  I 


Jody  Trim 


Student's  Account  o£  Gailor  Disturbance 


Announcement 

The  Cinema  Guild  on  Friday,  March  14,  will  present  "Gold 
Rush,"  a  1925  comedy  produced  by  and  starring  Charlie  Chap- 
lin. Two  other  shorts  in  the  all-comedy  evening  will  be  "The 
Rink,"  by  Chaplin,  and  "Hurry,  Hurry!"  by  W.  C.  Fields. 
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Letter 
To  The  Editor 


Dear  Mr.  Bailey, 

Having  reada  your  "Food  for  Thought"  article  in  last  week's 
PURPLE,  I  feel  a  moral  obligation  to  drop  you  a  line  and  let  you 
know  about  just  a  few  trite  things  which  aren't  "sitting  well 
on  my  stomach,"  in  hopes  that  something  might  be  done  about 
them.  Number  one  on  my  list  of  discontentments  (there's  an- 
other far  more  appropriate  word  for  this  which  I  can't  use 
now)  is  the  sad,  sad  case  of  the  bathroom  faculties  and  equip- 
ment presently  in  use  here  at  Sewanee.  Why,  I'll  bet  that  old 
Poss  Trigg  has  his  house  away  from  the  house  more  graciously 
furnished  than  the  men's  head  in  the  library!  This  is  indeed 
a  severe  location  in  which  to  have  such  uncomfortable  facili- 
ties, too  because,  if  Dr.  McCrady  s  plumbing  ever  went  sour, 
where  do  you  think  would  be  the  first  place  he'd  go  to  do  his 
heavy  chores?  Why,  of  course,  the  library,  hardly  two-hun- 
dred feet  from  his  front  door,  directly  across  the  street.  But 
what  would  he  find  there  should  the  occasion  ever  arise?  Well, 
if  you  don't  know,  1*11  tell  you.  He'd  find  a  damp,  subterranean 
hollow  closely  resembling  Dante's  8th  circle  of  Hell  where  an 
intense  scent  of  fermented  excrement  prevails  in  great  abund- 
ance. The  floor  would  be  intricately  covered  with  paper  hand 
towels  and  torn  bits  of  various  home-town  newspapers  which, 
incidentally,  have  been  found  to  be  somewhat  more  delicate 
than  those  rolls  of  hickory-chips  which  some  folks  are  prone 
to  call  toilet  paper.  He  would  find  the  faucet  dripping,  the 
soap- dispenser  gooey,  the  basin  slimy  resulting  from  the  drip- 
ping, gooey  soap -dispenser  and  the  various  and  sundry  wild- 
life which  have  been  known  to  inhabit  those  regions,  and  after 
having  stayed  in  there  a  while  he  would  find  that  the  ventila- 
tion system  was  not  functioning  properly.  Now,  may  I  ask,  is 
this  any  way  to  treat  our  own  Vice-Chancellor?  Certainly  not! 
These  moss-grown  facilities  in  the  library  head  are  inexcusable 
as  well  as  being  inadequate  for  700  students  and  a  well-fed 
Vice-Chancellor.  The  head  in  the  Union,  which  several  of  the 
more  literary  members  of  the  local  townspeople  use  as  their 
medium  for  expression,  is  equally  horrifying  not  even  to  men- 
tion some  of  the  domitory  facilities  and  what  is  so  appalling  to 
me  is  the  idea  that  there  have  been  no  efforts  made,  on  the  part 
of  the  administration,  in  even  trying  to  remedy  this  age-old 
problem. 

What  lies  ahead?  Who  knows?  However,  I  do  believe  I  have 
found  the  solution  to  the  whole  mess.  If  the  student  body 
would  unite  and  join  together  in  a  mass  boycott  of  the  existing 
facilities,  it  would  surely  not  be  long  at  all  before  our  pro- 
blem would  be  made  known  to  everyone  in  the  vicinity  and 
this,  I  believe,  would  indeed  hasten  renovation  of  Sewanee'6 
head  system.  On  this  note,  let  me  close,  and  urge  that  the  stu- 
dent body  unite  as  a  means  to  an  urgently-needed  end  see  to 
it  that  our  heads  might  become  fit  for  a  Vice-Chancellor. 

J.  Harvey  Dumfounded,  B.A. 


The  editor  has  in  recent  itaij*  been  besieged  in/  hoards  of  stu- 
dents wishing  to  make  written  complaint  of  the  services  of  our 
dining  hall.  The  editor,  as  one  who  remembers  the  dark  days 
before  Mr.  Porter,  and  as  one  wJw  values  a  full  stomach  more 
than  a  pampered  palate,  has  no  real  complaint.  But  the  Purple 
cannot  ignore  its  primary  obligation  to  provide  a  meaTis  for', 
voicing  student  opinion.  The  contributor  of  the  following  letter 
insists  that  the  signing  of  his  name  would  endanger  his  per-' 
sonal  safety,  so  it  has  been  withheld. 

It  was  not  a  one-salad  gala  meal.     Nor  yet  was  it  a  paltry 

two-salad  gala  meal  such  as  we  clap  our  hands  at  and  proclaim 
a  rare  treat  when  the  Great  Faithful  Swineherd  of  the  gala 
Trough  allows  it  us.  No,  it  was  more  than  these.  It  was  a 
three-salad  gala  meal,  a  wonder  that  the  wise  old  men,  the 
Worthy  Chiefs  and  Number  Ones  at  the  head  of  each  Tribal 
Board  said  they  had  never  before  seen.  No  never,  said  one, 
not  even  in  the  days  of  the  Accursed  Oates,  he  of  the  fifteen- 
thousand -do  liar  gala  profit,  when  the  giants  that  once  walked 
this  Mountain  languished  and  died  of  being  fed  only  stuffed 
peppers  and  S.O.S.,  never  even  then  did  we   get  three  salads 

But  there  they  were,  an  incontestable  fact.  Not  only  was 
the  perennial  tuna  fish  there,  and  the  Saturday  favorite  of 
winter  rotten  tomatoes,  but  another  salad-looking  plate  was 
visible  in  the  blinding  flourescent  haze  at  the  far  end  of  the 
table. 

"What  is  that?"  asks  the  poor  senior,  pointing  at  it  "Is  it 
more  tuna  fish,  to  fill  the  insatiable  demand  of  the  students 
for  that  delicacy?" 

"No,  wise  one,"  pipes  a  helpful  pledge  at  the  other  end,  "that 
is  potato  salad,  such  as  gave  my  sister  ptomaine  poisoning  this 
summer."  "Oh,"  says  the  old  one,  then  mumbles  man's  old  un- 
daunted cry,  the  surrender,  the  confession  of  willingness  to  ac- 
cept the  lowest  terms  of  survival,  which  has  been  the  only 
way  Sewanee  men  have  kept  alive  this  long  time. 

"Tell  him  to  bring  the  peanut  butter  and  jelly,"  says   the 

So  peanut  butter  and  jelly  will  be  requested.  The  freshman, 
of  course,  is  no  fool.  His  pledge  trainer  has  taught  him  the 
facts  of  life,  and  he  knows  that  the  "tell"  in  the  senior's  request 
is  really  just  a  formality  like  Abbo's  "How  do  you  do?"  a 
quaint  turn  of  phrase  the  senior  picked  up  some  where  and 
which  does  not  mean  "tell"  at  all.  What  the  worthy  senior 
means  for  the  freshman  to  do  is  beg  the  Almighty  Waiter  to 
bring  some  of  the  life-giving  peanut  butter.  So  this  freshman 
timidly  rose  from  his  chair  and  approached  that  August  Per- 
sonage, standing  like  a  colossus  beside  his  narrow  world  of 
four  tables.  The  waiter  liked  the  three-salad  meal.  He  could 
be  sure  that  no  one  would  actually  eat  the  stuff,  so  he  could 
make  a  gesture  of  putting  in  on  the  table  (a  swoop  through 
the  air  sufnffices),  then  take  it  back,  bring  the  desserts  by 
6:32,  take  them  away  by  6:34,  and  be  gone  by  6:35.  This  waiter 
was  a  little  slow  tonight,  though,  and  was  still  wiping  the 
table-top  whe  nour  pledge  approached  him  at  6:36. 

"Please  mister  waiter,  I'll  wipe  the  table  for  you  if  you'll 
let  us  have  some  peanut  butter,"  he  said. 

"Will  you  shine  my  shoes  too?"  asked  the  waiter. 

"Sure,"  said  the  freshman. 

"All  right,  it's  on  the  third  table  to  the  right  in  the  kitchen," 
he  said,  and  the  faithful  pledge  started  after  it. 

Thus  the  band  had  nourishment.  But  one  freshman  was 
willing  to  try  a  salad,  knowing  from  his  required  biology  course 
that  twenty-three  days  of  peanut  butter  and  jelly,  even  with 
hot  chocolate  as  a  dandy  treat,  is  not  a  proper  diet  for  grow- 
ing boys.  So  a  sandwich  he  made  of  the  potato  salad  or  the 
tuna  fish  (he  wasn't  sure  which).  This  had,  he  thought,  more 
flavor  than  one  would  expect  from  such  Zebra  fare.  "It's  good!" 
he  said. 

"Something's  wrong,  let  me  see  that,"  said  the  wise  chief, 
used  to  Mountain  phenomena.  He  opened  the  sandwich  and 
lo!  Out  crawled  a  green  striped  worm. 

"Meat "  said  a  sophomore. 

"Excuse  me,"  said  the  freshman  as  he  ran  out  the  door.  A 
sophomore  tried  to  save  the  creature  to  show  to  the  King  (save 
it  from  being  eaten,  that  is.)     But  these  i 


rupted  by  a  great  commotion  at  he  elder's  end  of  the  table.  For 
although  we  are  told  now  that  the  Kennedy  Kourt  is  the  law 
of  the  land  and  we  have  learned  that  violence  is  a  thing  which 
never  gets  you  anywhere,  there  are  still  among  us  a  few  souls 
who  never  gave  up  the  urge  to  act,  who  can  still  rip  off  arms 
of  their  adversaries  and  beat  them  about  the  head  and  shoul- 
ders with  them  if  necessary.  And  one  of  these  Giants  had 
great  provocation  to  shed  blood  on  the  Night  of  the  Three  Sal- 
ads. For  while  he  was  distracted  by  the  Green  Worm  he  had 
absent-mindedly  made  the  grave  error:  he  had  taken  his  hand 
off  his  food.  For  in  Gala  one  eats  like  an  animal  in  a  den; 
one  wraps  ones  paw  around  the  plate  to  indicate  that  it  is  his 
and  bares  his  teeth  and  growls  at  anyone  who  approaches  it. 
For  the  white-coated  birds  of  prey  hover  all  around  ready  to 
snatch  away  eveything  they  can.  And  while  this  Giant  was 
thus  distracted,  not  only  his  peanut  butter  sandwich,  nay,  his 
whole  plate,  glass,  silver,  and  even  his  tie  had  been  slipped 
out  from  under  him,  and  a  hand  with  a  wet  rag  was  splashing 
where  his  plate  had  been.  As  I  said,  this  was  a  man  of  action. 
He  picked  up  a  big  handful  of  the  tuna  fish,  worms  and  all, 
and  slapped  it  in  the  face  of  the  common  enemy.  Alas,  he  had 
forgotten  the  wet  rag,  which  was  speedily  shoved  into  his 
mouth  But  this  rash  action  awaked  the  spark  of  freedom, 
long  suppressed,  in  his  fellows.  Throughout  Gala  Hall  the 
white  coated  hoarde  were  beseiged  with  all  three  salads  and 
yea  applesauce  too,  so  that  soon  even  Cool  Guys  were  standing 
up  and  cheering.  But  the  Whitecoats  had  Justice  (the  am- 
murution  supply)  on  their  side,  so  soon  calm  was  restored.  But 
the  rioters  were  more  successful  than  their  wildest  hopes.  For 
they  did  win  a  magnanimous  word  of  concession  from  that 
Biggest  of  the  Campus  Big  Men,  The  Head  Waiter  Emeritus. 

"I  know  you're  just  havin'  fun,  fellas,  but  I  gotta  break  it 
up,"  he  told  them  in  the  best  junior  high  school  P.E.  teacher 
tone.  "It's  my  job,  ya  know."  These  words  were  like  cold 
water    upon   the    overwrought    crew,    which   presently   melted 

So  thus  endeth  the  tale  of  the  minor  chaos  that  arose  on 
the  Night  of  the  Three  Salads.  It  is  an  inspiring  tale  of  how 
vile  discord  was  put  down  and  peace  was  restored. 
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Coach  Bruton  Anticipates 
Successful  Tennis  Season 


With  the  return  of  eight  Iettermen 
from  last  year's  TTAC  championship 
team  and  the  prospect  of  several  new 
faces  in  the  top  six,  the  tennis  picture 
looks  brighter  than  it  has  in  a  long 
time.  Coach  Bruton,  who  is  the  high- 
est paid  member  of  the  coaching  staff, 
feels  the  Tigers  should  have  good  depth 
and  balance  and  could  have  one  of  the 
better  teams  in  the  south. 

The  nucleus  of  the  team  should  be 
formed  of  last  year's  regulars  with  only 
Phillip  George  graduating.  Ed  Hatch, 
who  lost  only  to  Tulane's  representa- 
tive last  year,  at  number  two  will  be 
captain.  Felix  Pelzer,  who  is  threat- 
ening to  get  in  shape,  Frank  Robson, 
Tom  Rowland,  John  Vander  Horst, 
Horst,  John  Bondurant  and  John  Buss 
should  provide  good  material  for  Coach 
Bruton  to  work  with. 

The  only  newcomer  assured  of  a  po- 
sition in  the  top  six  is  Frank  Jones. 
His  rank  of  fourth  in  singles  in  Texas 
and  firt  in  doubles  speaks  pretty  well 
for  itself.  Joe  Harrison,  Jay  Gwinn, 
and  Randy  Williams  are  also  good 
freshmen  prospects.  Jim  Folbre  and 
Bill  Weaver  should  also  add  strength 
to  the  team. 

The  Mountain  will  host  some  of  the 
best  tennis  teams  in  the  South  this 
year.  Besides  the  traditional  foes, 
Vanderbilt  and  Tennessee,  the  Sewanee 
team  will  take  on  Presbyterian  and 
Alabama  here  at  home.  Presbyterian 
always  has  one    of    the    top    national 


teams.  In  fact,  they  were  the  last  to 
beat  the  University  of  Miami,  which 
has  won  over  100  consecutive  matches 
since  P.  C.  beat  them  four  years  ago. 
Alabama  should  have  one  of  the  strong- 
er S.  E.  C.  teams  and  will  feature  Ro- 
berta Allison  who  is  No.  1  woman  play- 
er in  the  South.  She  should  play  num- 
ber three  or  number  four  for  Alabama. 


Independents  Win 
IM  Basketball 

The  long  intramural  basketball  rac 
concluded  last  week  with  surprisin, 
upsets  in  the  two  playoff  games.  The 
battle  for  first  went  to  a  hot-shooting 
Independent  bunch  which  blasted  th< 
Fijis  50-39.  Bobby  Canon  led  the  vie 
tors  with  22  points.  The  outcome  wa 
a  reversal  of  the  regular  season  result 
in  which  the  Phi  Gams  turned  back 
the  fluorescent  Orangemen  by  5  p 
Last  week's  championship  was  decided 
in  the  third  quarter  when  the  Inde- 
pendents broke  loose  with  a  22  point 
flurry,  while  holding  the  Fijis  to 
8.  That  outburst  made  the  score  I 
Indians  going  into  the  final  period  and 
the  Phi  Gams  never  caught  up.  Beano 
Graham's  rebounding  and  good  defen 
sive  work  on  Fiji  ace  Guy  Dotson  wer. 
instrumental  in  the  well-deserved  tri 


Swimmers  End  Respectable  Season 


e  end   of  an   athletic  season  is  a 
happy  and  a  sad  time:  there  is  nothing 
Dut  worn  out  jocks  and  the  hope 
ture  conquests.    Although  the  pool 


npty, 


rill 


linked  together  by  the  memories  of  a 
fine  season.  The  Tigers  scored  wins 
over  Emory,  Kentucky,  Louisville,  and 
Georgia  Tech,  while  losing  to  Florida, 
Florida  State,  Alabama,  Georgia,  and 
Vanderbilt.  Behind  the  fine  first  se- 
mester leadership  of  Captain  George 
Lewis,  the  swimmers  began  the  season 
with  four  straight  wins.  The  prevailing 
spirit  of  the  team  seemed  to  be  a  "to- 
getherness", a  group  pride  that  would 
not  give  up  (anyone  who  saw  the 
Georgia  Tech  meet  will  know  this  to 
be  true) . 

Last  Thursday,  the  team  held  its  an- 
nual post-season  banquet  in  Monteaglc. 
In  attendance  were  the  athletic  direc- 
tor (who  told  a  rather  off-color  story), 
Dr.  Owen,  the  starter  for  the  home 
meets,  and  Coach  Bitondo.    Absent  was 


Dr.  Caldwell  who  is  vacationing  in  At- 
lanta. Bill  Shepherd,  freshman  butter- 
flyer,  was  elected  the  most  improved 
swimmer  of  the  past  season.  Our  Theo- 
log  transfer  from  FSU,  Bob  Abstein, 
was  selected  as  the  most  valuable 
swimmer.  Bob  has  also  served  as  Co- 
captain  since  George  Lewis  graduated 
last  semester.  Junior  Mike  Flachmann 
and  sophomore  Jim  Thames  were  elec- 
ted captain  and  co-captain  respectively 

Although  this  year's  team  was  well 
balanced,  it  was  not  without  its  indi- 
vidual standouts.  Freshman  David  Sut- 
ton and  sophomore  Nevin  Patton  were 
the  team's  high  point  men.  Sutton, 
swimming  in  the  middle  distance 
events,  set  a  new  school  record  in  the 
500  yd.  freestyle.  Patton,  aided  by 
capable  Alvin  Sherer,  swam  well  in 
the  sprints.  Bob  Abstein  set  new  marks 
in  the  200  yd.  individual  medley  am 
the  200  yd.  backstroke.  His  determi 
nation  and  team  spirit  made  him  truly 


Baseball  Line-up  Previewed 


An  experienced  syndicate  of  hustling 
glovemen  is  Coach  Shirley  Majors' 
Spring  bet  to  better  the  10-8  mark 
achieved  by  his  baseballers  last  year. 
Six  starters  return  from  that  team,  in- 
cluding an  intact  infield  featuring  Guy 
Dotson  at  first,  Co-Captains  Jerry  Sum- 
mers and  Wally  Pinkley  at  second  and 
short,  and  Harrell  Harrison  around  at 
third.  Jim  Kolling  will  hold  down  the 
left  field  berth  while  footballer  Frank 
Stubblefield  is  again  expected  to  start 
in  center.  Right  field  is  up  for  grabs 
among  Palmer  Kelly,  Bob  Swisher,  and 
Phil  Condra. 

Sewanee's  trouble  spot  this  season 
appears  to  lie  in  the  important  battery 
positions.  Dick  Nowlin  from  Minne- 
apolis, last  year's  leading  pitcher,  is 
back  again.  After  Dick,  however,  the 
Tigers  haven't  got  any  veteran  hurlers 
so  Coach  Majors  may  have  to  rely  on 
developing  some  freshman  mound 
strength  around  such  candidates  as  Al 
Sherer  and  Kyle  Duncan.  Catcher  is 
also  bothersome.  Last  year's  backstop, 
Mac  Ladd,  didn't  return  to  the  Moun- 
tain this  semester.  Danny  Thornton, 
Dick  Sims,  and  Randy  Earle  are  seek- 
ing the  key  position  this  Spring. 

Coach  Majors  has  scheduled  16  regu- 
lar games  plus  the  post-season  CAC 
Tournament  for  the  team  so  far.  Right 


now  the  boys  are  working  out  in  th< 
gym  until  the  weather  is  right  for  base, 
bass.  The  Tigers  open  their  seasoi 
here  against  Belmont  on  April  4, 


deserving  of  the  most  valuable  swim- 
mer title.  The  medley  relay  team  of 
Abstein,  Miller,  Thames,  and  Sherer  set 
a  new  record  in  that  event.  Sopho- 
more David  Darst,  oscillating  between 
the  sprints    and    the    middle    distance 

freestyle.  Diver  Ronnie  Zodin  ended 
bis  college  competition  with  an  average 
of  over  200  points  per  meet,  quite  an 
accomplishment.  Grant  Le  Roux,  who 


irned  to  the  t 
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ter  an  absence  of  several  years,  also  did 
quite  well  as  our  second  diver.  He  will 
be  counted  on  heavily  next  year.  John 
Bentley  and  Dick  Guglemann  added 
depth  to  the  distance  events  as  did  re- 
turning swimmer  Bob  Kring.  Junior 
Rusty  Ingle  and  freshmen  Lamar  Mc- 
Millin,  Phil  Wilheit,  and  Jim  Mims 
backed  up  our  sprinters.  Freshman  Da- 
vid "Sweets"  Martin  was  not  allowed  to 
swim  because  of  his  resemblance  to  a 
bear.  The  breaststroke  was  capably 
handled  by  junior  Freddy  Miller,  soph- 
omores Mark  McCaughan,  and  Falcon 
Holt,  and  freshman  Alex  Vendrell.  Co- 
captain  elect  Jim  Thames  and  Bill 
Shepherd  swam  the  difficult  butterfly 
event,  which  freshman  John  Griswold 
again  failed  to  finish.  Sophomore  trans- 
fer Quinton  Folgoust  was  a  capable 
(Continued  on  page  4) 


Dr.  McCrady  Lectures  to  Biology  Seminar 


(Continued  from  page  one) 
terest,  and  which  was  consequently  re- 
viewed in  "Time"  Magazine. 

Previous  to  Dr.  McCrady's  research, 
no  one  had  been  able  to  keep  opossums 
for  o"er  six  months  in  captivity  or  to 
breed  them  in  captivity;  he  discovered 
that  this  was  due  to  the  female  animals 
not  having  enough  exercise,  and  to  a 
deficiency  of  Vitamin  D,  easily  correct- 
ed by  the  addition  of  bone  meal  to  the 
animals'  diet.  The  opossums  used  for 
ihe  study  were  fed  their  natural  diet  of 
insects  and  small  vertebrates,  with  the 
addition  of  enough  bone  meal  to  pre- 
vent rickets  (Vitamin  D  deficiency)  in 
the  young. 

Opossums  have  a  12  and  three-fourth 
day  gestation  period;  when  they  are 
born,  they  have  an  anatomical  and 
physiological  development  equivalent 
to  that  of  a  6-week  human  embryo. 
The  newborn  opossums  climb  into  their 
mother's    pouch,   attach   themselves    to 


one  of  her  nipples,  and  hang  onto  it  for 
50  days,  until  they  are  well-developed 
enough  to  leave  the  security  of  the 
pouch.  At  birth,  the  opossums  are  so 
tiny  that  an  average  litter,  consisting 
of  8,  can  all  be  held  in  a  teaspoon. 

Dr.  McCrady's  principal  work  in 
opossum  embryology  was  the  study  of 
the  development  of  the  organs  and 
systems  of  the  opossum,  from  the  zy- 
gote stage   until   birth,  by   the   use   of 
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bryos.  He  also  made  an  intensive  study 
of  the  hearing  of  the  young  opossum, 
comparing  it  with  the  hearing  and 
hearing  mechanism  of  the  adult  animal. 
He  used  his  own  slides  to  illustrate  his 
lecture  to  the  Seminar.  The  Vice-Chan- 
cellor's remarks  were  well -received, 
and  all  those  present  at  the  Seminar, 
professors  and  students  alike,  joined  in 
according  Dr.  McCrady  a  warm  wel- 
come back  to  the  Biology  Department, 
of  which  he  was  for  so  many  years  the 
head  Professor. 


Europe  at  the  Crossroads 


by  THOMAS    EAMON 

While  the  Western  powers  may  still  be  far  from  an  open 
spbt,  certainly  much  of  the  optimistic  talk  concerning  some 
vague  concept  of  a  dynamic  North  Atlantic  partnership  has 
died  down  during  the  past  few  months.  Only  a  year  ago,  dis- 
tinguished Americans  ranging  from  liberal  Walter  Lippmann 
to  a  number  of  our  more  conservative  businessmen  were  hail- 
ing the  "inevitable"  downfall  of  nationalism  in  the  West- 
em  world  which  would  result  in  a  united  Europe  destined  to 
be  linked  with  North  and  Latin  America,  Japan,,  and  former 
members  of  the  European  colonial  empires.  Presumably  this 
vast  free  trade  area  might  elevate  the  free  world  to  soaring 
heights.  At  last  Mr.  Khrushchev's  challenge  of  economic  war- 
fare was  to  be  taken  up  by  the  West.  It  was  generally  held 
that  the  Communist  nations  would  be  engulfed  by  the  powerful 
and  wealthy  capitalist  or  empirical  collectivist  countries.  Many 
"experts"  thought  this  goal  possible  without  firing  a  shot.  First 
the  Eastern  European  satellites  were  to  be  drawn  into  the  new 
system.  Later  perhaps  even  Moscow  and  Peiping  would  be 
forced  to  bow  to  the  Western  axis.  A  new  day  for  the  free 
world  was  at  hand. 

But  alas,  General  DeGaulle's  bold  concept  for  Europe  was 
found  to  have  no  place  for  "outsiders."  While  Mr.  Lippmann 
and  others  urged  awaiting  the  passing  of  the  egocentric  old 
man,  indications  arose  that  a  "new  nationalism"  was  erupting 
in  Europe.  Fortune  magazine  suddenly  reported  the  pride  of 
French,  German,  and  Italians  alike  to  refer  to  themselves  as 
"Europeans."  The  latent  beliefs  in  European  self-determina- 
tion and  a  new  "Place  in  the  Sun,"  suddenly  seem  to  be  com- 
ing to  a  head.  Apparently  this  new  emotional  nationalism  can 
not  be  expected  to  die  with  General  DeGaulle  or  Mr.  Aden- 
aur.  Although  the  General  is  perhaps  a  figure  of  an  age  gone 
by,  he  seems  to  be  expressing  the  views  of  a  generation  only 
now  moving  into  maturity.  There  is  the  natural  tendency  for 
those  climbing  in  the  society  of  nations  to  strive  to  ever  higher 
ends  in  order  to  once  again  rival  the  young  "upstart"  across  the 
Atlantic  which  by  an  "unfortunate"  course  of  events  has  be- 
come their  superior.  The  eternal  story  of  human  relationships 
should  show  us  that  such  an  inclination  is  likely  to  become 
more  rather  than  less  pronounced  as  our  European  cousins 
increase  their  world  power  position. 

The  possibility  that  the  Euopean  continental  powers  may  be- 


come a  third  facist  leaning  force  has  been  increasingly  specu- 
lated upon  as  General  DeGaulle  makes  overtures  to  General 
Franco's  Spain.  It  should  be  noted  that  already  the  three  rela- 
tively big  powers  in  the  six-nation  Common  Market  (France, 
Germany,  and  Italy)  are  far  from  having  the  world's  most  out- 
standing traditions  of  democratic  government.  A  few  observant 
reporters  have  indicated  that  hidden  but  potent  emotions  are 
a  major  factor  in  Europe  today.  The  days  of  glory  for  them 
had  seemed  to  be  over.  It  has  been  wondered  whether  a  Com- 
mon Market-Iberian  combination  without  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Scandinavian  moderating  influences  could  conceivably  develop 
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both  Moscow  and  Washington.  A  relatively  young  and  dy- 
namic modern-day  Napoleon  might  arise  through  semiconsti- 
tuilional  method  and  attempt  to  lead  Europe  to  its  former  gran- 
deur. In  the  meantime  deals  would  be  made  with  East  or  West 
as  the  occasion  demanded.  Although  such  suggestions  might 
well  be  deemed  ridiculous,  such  a  reasonably  reliable  colum- 
nist as  Joseph  Alsop  has  suggested  the  possibility  of  such  a 
militant  European  combination. 

Many  factors  would  seem  to  counteract  this  theory.  The  new 
space  technology  that  it  appears  will  emerge  as  a  powerful  fac- 
tor during  the  next  couple  of  decades  finds  the  United  States 
and  U.S.S.R.  in  a  lead  which  would  be  difficult  for  Europe  to 
overtake.  While  one  should  not  underestimate  the  ability  of 
the  continental  Europeans  to  make  rapid  scientific  advances,  it 
would  take  some  time  to  reach  a  level  comparable  to  that  of 
today's  super  powers.  Also,  it  might  require  a  decade  or  so 
of  rapid  advance  for  Europe  to  rid  itself  of  dependence  on 
Ameican  air  and  sea  power.  With  the  passing  of  DeGaulle  the 
power  center  in  the  new  nation  would  likely  shift  from  Paris 
to  Bonn.  Such  a  shift  in  the  combination  with  the  lack  of  a 
strong  man  in  France  could  lead  to  anarchy  there,  before  the 
new  state  really  became  of  age.  Also,  the  Benelux  countries 
might   react   violently  to   contin 
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!  antagonisms  between  the 
n.  Such  a  reaction  might 
Europe.     A  daring  experi- 


Common  Market 

well  be  fatal  to  the  dream  of  < 

ment  would  thus  be  on  the  road  to  failure. 

Americans,  bored  with  the  problem,  should  realize  that  oi 
nation  must  play  a  key  role  in  this  fluid  situation.  It  may  1 
of  equal  or  greater  importance  than  the  Russo-American  cot 
flict  or  the  recently  much  heralded  Sino-Soviet  split.  Whethi 


President  Kennedy's  administration  is  later  recorded  as  great 
or  mediocre  may  be  determined  by  government  policy  in  regard 
to  Europe.  Even  if  America  can  speak  softly  and  occasionally 
threaten  to  use  a  big  stick  in  Cuba,  it  cannot  afford  to  sit  back 
and  watch  the  collapse  of  a  golden  opportunity  in  Europe.  Per- 
haps it  is  time  for  our  president  with  his  nerves  of  steel  and 
great  ability  to  act  prudently  and  bravely  in  a  tense  situation 
to  apply  more  direct  backstage  pressure  on  Europe.  Today  the 
restive  European  combination  could  be  brought  to  its  knees 
by  the  threat  of  economic  reprisals,  though  this  must  be  ac- 
companied by  an  almost  inconceivable  amount  of  skill  assum- 
ing DeGaulle  remains  on  the  scene  long.  But  that  situation 
could  change  in  five  or  ten  years.  The  U.  S.  might  among  other 
things  give  hints  of  forming  a  combination  with  the  British 
Commonwealth  and  Japan.  Even  unilateral  political  and  eco- 
nomic moves  by  the  U.  S.  alone  could  work. 

Perhaps  the  key  to  the  whole  Kennedy  foreign  policy  is  a 
vigorous  North  Atlantic  community.  Enlightened  Americans 
and  Europeans  should  recall  that  in  the  twentieth  century  we 
can  still  hang  separately  if  we  do  not  hang  together.  The  "brain 
trust"  in  Washington  might  remember  that  firmness  is  occas- 
ionally more  effective  than  docility.  Should  Europe  by  de- 
fault be  turned  into  an  active  anti-American  or  neutralist  force, 
the  key  to  our  whole  foreign  aid  program  will  have  opened  the 
door  to  disaster  or  at  best  mediocrity.  If  NATO  can  be  em- 
ployed as  a  genuine  force  for  the  United  States  and  Britain  to 
press  their  aims  for  a  powerful  West,  it  will  possibly  be  turned 
into  a  positive  force  rather  than  a  gradually  declining,  passive 
organization.  With  very  skillful  leadership  in  what  is  not  on 
the  surface  the  world's  most  profound  power  struggle,  it  is 
possible  that  even  the  1962  glowing  optimism  of  Walter  Lipp- 
mann and  Roscoe  Drummond  will  be  mild.  But  with  mere 
words  about  the  hope  of  eventual  reconciliation  while  the  gap 
widens,  we  may  be  led  to  just  another  and  more  complex  world 
power  struggle  in  which  the  United  States  will  find  itself  in 
a  relatively  weaker  position  than  today.  At  worst  we  might 
even  have  a  Euro-Soviet  entente.  With  bold,  dynamic  leader- 
ship and  reasoning  at  this  time  the  one  nation  which  is  really 
now  capable  of  leading  the  free  world  might  along  with  its 
strong  partners  build  a  political,  military,  and  i 
which  no  nation  would  dare  oppose. 
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RICHARD   DOBBIN 


I  am  going  to  depart  from  the  usual  (  ture.     Tl 
format  of  this  column  to  add  two  extra  .  scream, 
short  articles.     One  refers  to  Phaedra    the  mood 
and  the  other  to  the  Academy  Awards  J      All  in  ; 
which  are  coming  up.    Then  I  will  re- 
view the  flicks  for  this  week. 

In  my  review  last  week  I  failed  to  do 
justice  to  Phaedra.  I  saw  it  Saturday 
night  and  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  the 
best  movie  we've  had  so  far  this  year. 
We  have  had  some  good  flicks  this  year, 
such  as  The  Manchurian  Candidate, 
Requiem  for  a  Heavyweight,  and  The 
Miracle  Worker,  just  to  name  a  few. 
This  excels  all  of  them. 

I  hate  to  call  a  motion  picture  flaw- 
less so  I  won't  go  any  further  than  say- 
ing that  Phaedra  was  the  closest  thing 
to  a  flawless  movie  I've  seen  in  quite 
some  time.  The  main  credit  has  to  go 
to  Jules  Dassin.  Mr,  Dassin  had  quite 
a  career  going  around  ten  years  ago, 
climaxed  by  Riffifh  which  the  Cinemn 
Guild  is  going  to  present  this  semester. 
Then,  for  some  reason,  he  fell  off  and 
was    not   heard    from    until    he   got   a 


,e  very  beginning,  with  the 
Phaedra,"  set  the  stage  and 
was  never  allowed  to  let  up. 
All  in  all,  it's  one  of  those  rare  mo- 
ion  pictures  which  is  worth  seeing 
gain  and  ngain.  Phaedra. 
Now  turning  to  the  Oscars,  I  was 
ery  disappointed  that  Phaedra  didn't 
eceive  any  nominations.  This,  of 
ourse,  takes  nothing  away  from  the 
icture  and  possibly  may  add  to  it. 
The  Oscars  are  a  business.  Publicity 


chai 


s  for 


neback  with  i 


Sunday.  He  took  advantage  of  the 
chance  and  succeeded  on  so  small  a 
budget  that  he  had  to  take  one  of  the 


formal  inrroduct: 


the 


nominated  which  isn't  good  b 
better  motion  pictures  ore  slighted  b> 
cause  they  don't  publicize  enough. 

It  seems  the  trend  for  Hollywood 
try  to  pick  one  or  two  pictures  ar 
heap  them  with  Oscars.  The  reasc 
behind  this  is  the  Oscars  are  the  only 
award  given  to  motion  pictures  which 
helps  box  office  takes.  There  are  ven 
few  surprises  on  the  night  of  the  Os 
cars  because  it  is  a  business  and  no 
a  lottery.    So,  to  get  down  to  business 

Nominated  for  best  motion  picture 
are  Lawrence  of  Arabia,  The  Longest 
Day.  The  Music  Man,  Mutiuy  or 
Bounty  and  To  Kill  n  Mockingbird.  The 
best  of  these  is  To  Kill  a  Mockingbhd 
with  Lauirencc  of  Arabia  running  a 
close     second.     The     winner     will     be 


by  Jane),  Telly  Savalas  (Birdman  of 
Alcatraz),  and  Terence  Stamp  (Billy 
Budd).    It  should  go  to  Terence  Stamp 

Nominated  for  best  supporting  actres: 
are  Mary  Badham  (To  Kill  a  Mock- 
ingbird), Patty  Duke  (The  Miracle 
Worker),  Shirley  Knight  (Sweet  Bird 
of  Youth),  Angela  Lansbury  (Th- 
Manchurian  Candidate)  and  Thelmj 
Ritter  (Birdnwn  of  Alcatraz).  It  should 
go  to  Patty  Duke  and  I  believe  it 

Nominated     for     best     director 
Frank  Perry    (David  and  Lisa),  David 
Lean    (Lawrence     of     Arabia) ,     Pietro 


Law 


of  An 


Peter 


I  Bird  in 


'    He    gave    us    a 

o  Melina  Mercouri 
got  her  an  Oscar 

lave  to  admit  that 
I  didn't  particularly  like  Miss  Mercouri 
in  this  movie.  Mainly  because  I  wasn't 
used  to  the  type  of  woman  she  is. 

Now  we  have  Phaedra.  Mr.  Dassin 
had  the  budget  to  do  what  he  wanted 
because  of  the  success  of  Never  on 
Sunday.  I  hate  to  try  to  describe  Miss 
Mercouri,  not  because  I  don't  have  the 
talent  to  put  on  something  as  cold  as 
paper  a  woman  of  her  calibre.  I  am 
attracted  to  her  face,  particularly  her 
eyes.  They  are  big  and  hold  so  much 
expression  in  them  that  they  defy  des- 
cription, She  is  an  actress  of  the  highest 
rank  and  I  pray  that  she  is  never  forced 
to  change  that  feeling  I  have  about  her. 
There  was  some  criticism  of  Tony 
Perkins  as  not  being  right  for  the  role 
he  portrayed.  I  must  confess  to  begin 
with  that  I  like  Tony  Pekins  and  en- 
joy his  work  every  time  I  see  him.  Con- 
sequently I  enjoyed  him  in  this  and  I 
thought  that  he  added  to  my  enjoyment 

The  picture,  as  a  whole,  I  thought 
was  excellent,  but  there  were  some 
scenes  which  were  the  best  I  have  seen 
on  film.    The  seduction  was  filmed  with 

such  love  and  power  that  it  gripped  the  Remick  but  it  will  go  to 

whole  audience  and  didn't  let  them  go  Davis,  a  two  time  winner 

until  it  was  over.    Tony  Perkins  driv-  Hepburn.     I   pick   Katherine   Hepburn 

ing  "his  girl",  shouting.  Bach   blasting  and  hope  for  Anne  Bancroft, 

on    the    radio,    crying    "Phaedra"    and  Nominated  for  best  supporting  actor 

then  dying  was  a  credit  to  both  Dassin  are  Omar  Sharif  (Lawrence  of  Arabia), 

and  Perkins.    The  music  by  Mikis  Tho-  '  Ed  Begley  (Sweet  Bird  of  Youth),  Vic- 

dorakis  added  to  the  mood  of  the  pic-  tor  Buono  (Whatever  Happened  to  Ba~ 


Nominated  for  best 
O'Toole  (Lawrence  of  Arabia),  Mar- 
cello  Mastroianni  (Divorce  —  Italian 
Style),  which  is  interesting  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  first  time  an  actor  in  a 
non-English  speaking  m 
nominated),  Burt  Lanca: 
of  Alcatraz),  Jack  Lemmon  (Days  of 
Wine  and  Roses)  and  Gregory  Peck 
(To  Kill  a  Mockingbird).  This  is  a 
little  harder  to  pick.  The  three  best 
bets  are  Peter  OToole,  Jack  Lemmon 
and  Gregory  Peck.  For  O'Toole,  it's 
his  first  major  role  and  he  does  excel- 
lent work;  Lemmon  has  one  Oscar  for 
best  supporting  actor  in  Mr.  Roberts, 
he  has  been  nominated  twice  for  best 
actor  for  comedy  roles  but  this  time 
for  a  dramatic  role;  Peck  has  been 
nominated  five  times  but  never  has 
won.  I  would  say  that  Jack  Lemmon 
does  the  best  work  and  will  win. 

Nominated  for  best  actress  are  Bette 

Davis      (Whatever  Happened   to  Baby 

Jane),  Katherine  Hepburn  (Long  Day's 

Journey    Into    Night),    Anne    Bancroft 

(The  Miracle  Worker),  Geraldine  Page 

(Sweet  Bird  of  Youth),  and  Lee  Rem- 

>f  Wine  and  Roses).  It  ought 

ther  Anne  Bancroft  or  Lee 

ther  Bette 

Katherine 


(Dit 


-Itali 


Style] 


thur  Perm  (The  Miracle  Worker),  and 
Robert  Mulligan  (To  Kill  a  Mocking- 
bird). It  ought  to  go  to  Arthur  Penn; 
but  will  go  to  David  Lean. 

These  are  the  major  nominations.  In 
the  minor  ones  Lawrence  of  Arabia 
will  probably  win  the  majority  such  as 
music,  color  photography,  best  adapta- 


The 


ill  be  telecast  01 
th  Frank  Sinatra  as  mas 
nonies.     Ring- a- ding-ding. 


Thursday  and  Friday  we  are  pre- 
sented with  an  adaptation  of  Irwin 
Shaw's  novel,  Two  Weeks  in  Another 
Town.  It  tells  the  story  of  dirty  old 
Hollywood  spreading  its  fingers  into 
Europe. 

Kirk  Douglas  stars  as  a  has-been 
trying  to  make  the  comeback  trail  as  a 
director  as  he  tries  to  straighten  out  a 
young  actor,  well-played  by  George 
Hamilton  in  his  best  role  since  Home 
from  the  Hill,  who  resembles  the  young 
Douglas     and     as     Douglas     tries     to 

aighten  out  his  own  love  life.     Ed- 

ird  G.  Robinson  is  the  director  who 
brings  Douglas  back.  The  best  acting 
e  movie  comes  from  Claire  Trevor 


i  Robin 


wife. 


;  movie  was  directed  by  Vincenie 
Minnelli  who  has  the  art  of  photo- 
graphing with  an  eye  for  color  and 
depth.  This  almost  makes  the  movie 
worthwhile.  The  sex  is  provided  by 
oung  Dahlia  Lavi  and  not-so-young 
lyd  Charise.  Every  time  the  story 
shifts  to  the  Douglas- Charise  aspect 
(they  were  once  married),  Minnelli 
seems  to  go  wild  with  shading  colors 
and  wild  car-driving. 

The  movie  is  a  waste  of  time  and 
should  be  taken  in  as  such. 

The  Owl  is  The  Lost  World,  a  sci- 
ence-fiction story  starring  Claude  Rains 
(in  a  red  wig,  no  less),  Michael  Ren- 
nie,  David  Hedison  and  Jill  St.  John 
(looking  as  if  he  were  poured  into  most 
of  her  clothes).  It's  a  bad  night  for 
the  Owl. 

Saturday  and  Monday  shows  what  a 
good  director  can  do  with  a  bad  story. 
A  Very  Private  Affair  stars  Bridget 
Bardot  in  a  role  which  is  much  like 
her  life  story.  She  is  a  big  sexy  star, 
she  tries  to  commit  suicide,  photogra- 
phers are  always  bothering  her,  etc. 
Marcello  Mastroianni  is  wasted  in  the 
role  of  her  true  love.  The  real  star  of 
the  movie  is  the  camera  which  films  in 
beautiful  color  and  with  an  eye  for 
the  country  as  well  as  Bardot.  It's 
worth  the  effort. 


PURPLE  GIRL  OP  THE  WEEK  is  Mill  Alice  Smithev  of 
Wilmingcon,  N.  C.  She  ■■  a  freshman  at  St.  Andrcw'a  College 
in   Laurinburg,    N.    C.    .    Likes    sports    curs,    water    skiing    and 


swimmers  .  .  . 

(Continued  from  page  3) 
back  up  man  for  Mike  Flachmann  in 
the  200  yd.  individual  medley  event. 
Mike's  consistently  good  times  as  well 
as  his  team  spirit  make  him  more  than 
worthy  of  the  captainship  for  next  sea- 

The  team  is  looking  forward  to  next 
season  and  to  being  able  to  see  Coach 
Bitondo's  South  American  films.  To 
those  who  do  not  already  know,  Coach 
was  selected  as  head  diving  coach  at 
the  Pan-American  games.  We  would 
like  to  thank  all  the  students  for  their 
wonderful  support  this  past  year  and 
we  will  look  forward  to  seeing  you  next 
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POETRY  CONTEST:  WIN  A  STEAK 

CLARAMONT 


CLUB  & 
CAMPUS 
FASHIONS 


Often  I  think  the  single  most  important  item  of  clothing  to  a  young' 
man  on  campus  is  his  raincoat.  College  men  have  taken  the  raincoat 
out  of  the  strictly  foul-weather  category  .and  turned  it  into  an  all- 
weather  fashion.  Today's  young  man  uses  his  versatile  raincoat  as 
an  all-around,  all-purpose  coat.  If  you're  in  the  market  for  a  new 
raincoat  this  Spring,  you've  got  a  lot  to  choose  from. 

THE  LONG  AND  THE  SHORT  OF  IT.,  is 

all  one-sided  this  season.  The  word  for 
this  year's  raincoat  lengths  is  brevity— 
they  measure  knee  length  at  their  longest, 
several  inches  shorter  in  the  newest 
models.  At  the  shoulders,  most  are  raglan 
styled  (the  sleeve  extends  to  the  neckline 
and  has  a  slanting  searaline  from  the 
underarm  to  the  neck  in  front  and  back) . 
Set-in  sleeves  are  also  on  the  scene,  and 
fly-front  button  closures  are  the  rule. 
Most  Spring  raincoats  are  fitted  with  high- 
bal  collars  (military  high-riser  style)  and 
have  slash  pockets.  In  some  areas  of  the 
country,  notably  the  East  and  West 
coasts,  the  continental  influence  is  show- 
ing in  raincoats  with  all-around  or  half 
belts. 

BLACK  AND  WHITE  CONTRAST-Most 

rainwear  this  Spring  will  be  seen  either 
in  very  dark  or  very  light  shades.  Black, 
dark  olive  and  dark  blue  are  the  colors  on 
the  nether  end  of  the  rainwear  spectrum, 

with  light  natural  shades,  off-white,  and  pale  olive  providing  the 
bright  spots.  A  dressy  jet-black  is  a  smart  bet  if  you've  got  a  few 
formal  occasions  coming  up.  But  patterns  are  on  the  move  in  popu- 
larity, particularly  in  muted  plaids  and  checks.  They're  soft,  sub- 
dued patterns  in  contrast  with  the  stark  dark  and  light  solids.  In 
contrast,  linings  are  brassy  and  bold.  Colorful  stripes  are  the  key- 
note in  the  lightweight  self-liner  raincoats,  and  big  bright  plaid  is 
the  i'1--  ;"  T^nvier,  zip-in  linings  for  Winter-wear  raincoats. 

THE  RAIN  IN  SPAIN. ..or  anyplace  else,  for  that  matter,  soaks 
through  just  about  everything  except  the  fabrics  you'll  find  in  the 
newest  rainwear.  They're  predominantly  polyester  and  cotton 
blends,  all  cotton  poplin  and  cotton  twill,  polyesters  and  wool  com- 
binations, and  all-wool  gabardines.  The  important  thing  to  you  is 
that  enormous  strides  have  been  made  in  water  repellency  and  stain 
reslstnnco,  m-Hngthe  solid  light  colors  practical  and  popular. 

FAD  ED  BLU  E  DENIM .. .  is  the  big  color  in  rain  jackets  this  Spring. 
Ideally  casual  for  campus  wear,  they're  zippered  up  against  the 
weather,  with  plenty  of  room  at  the  waist  and  oversized  deep  slash 
pockets  in  which  to  bury  your  hands.  Generally' they're  plain-bot- 
tomed, but  some  have  a  parka-type  drawstring  below  the  waist. 
Linings  run  from  light  cotton  blends  and  laminated  plaids  bonded 
to  the  inside  nf  the  shell  to  deep  fleece  and  quilts  for  extra  warmth. 

THE  HOBO  HAT.. ."which  we  introduced  in  this  column  a  few 
months  ago,  has  made  its  mark  in  rainwear  this  Spring.  A  simple 
cone  of  processed  cotton,  it  reverses  to  a  felt-like  material  for  fair- 
weather  wear.  It  can  be  turned,  pulled,  yanked  and  folded  into  any 
shape  that  suits  you.  When  you  change  your  mind,  change  your  hat, 
with  a  few  twists  of  the  wrist. 

SUITS  FOR  SPRING ...  is  next  month's  feature,  with  a  look  at  the 
newest  in  colors,  cuts  and  fabrics  for  Spring  and  Summer  of  '63. 
See  you  then. 
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Famed  Guitarist,  Lutist 
To  Give  Guerry  Concert 


New  Library  to  Triple  Present  Facilities 


Within     the     week,     the     Van     Ness 


Willi 


i  prelude  to  the  commencement  of 
construction  work  on  the  new  library 
building.  Upon  completion,  hoped  for 
by  September  of  1964,  this  structure 
will  give  Sewanee  a  centrally -located 
library  which  will  be  one  of  the  finest 
most  perfectly  planned  facilities  of  any 
college  in  the  nation.  Climaxing  years 
of  study,  it  is  designed  to  provide  a 
maximum  of  functional  utility  and 
adaptability.  Every  possible  education- 
al need  or  service  a  library  could  pro- 


vide   has    been    incorporated    into    the 
plans  for  this  faculty. 

The  three  story  (four  with  attic) 
structure  will  be  as  long  as  the  chapel 
and  as  large  as  the  gymnasium.  The 
attic  floor  will  not  be  furnished  until 
the  need  arises.  Total  utilization  oC 
space  will  give  a  seating  capacity  of 
1100,  sufficient  for  a  student  body  of 
1500.  Immediate  book  capacity  will  be 
for  350,000  volumes  (present  facilities 
accommodate  110,000  volumes)  with 
provision  for  eventual  growth  to 
600.000. 


Choir's  Spring  Concert 
To  Feature  "Bell  Ringers" 


The  Cathedral  Bell  Ringers  will  as- 
sist the  University  Choir  in  giving  their 
annual  spring  concert.  This  is  a  group 
of  young  people  from  the  Cathedral  of 
St.  Philip  (Episcopal),  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
who  are  nationally  famous  for  the  ring- 
ing of  one  of  America's  largest  sets  of 
handbells.  The  Cathedral  Bell  Ring- 
ers originated  in  September,  1952,  on 
a  set  of  fourteen  English  handbells, 
which  has  been  enlarged  over  the  years 
to  a  set  of  four  chromatic  octaves  con- 
sisting of  forty-nine  bells.  The  hand- 
bells are  produced  by  the  Whitechapel 
Bell  Foundry  of  London,  England,  who 
is  the  sole  manufacturer  of  these  bells 
today.  The  Whitechapel  Foundry  orig- 
inated back  in  the  16th  Century  and 
it  is  the  same  foundry  that  cast  the 
famous  Liberty  Bell  in  Philadelphia. 
Each  bell  is  handmade,  cast  in  a  par- 
ticular mold  and  carefully  tuned  to  its 
particular  pitch.  The  regular  team  of 
ringers  presenting  the  program  consists 
of  sixteen  members,  each  playing  two 
bells  of  the  chromatic  scale.  The  Ca- 
thedral Bell  Ringers  are  unique  in  hav- 
ing one  of  the  largest  sets,  consisting 
of  four  octaves  and  also  in  being  a 
group  which  practices  regularly  every 
week  throughout  the  year. 

The  Cathedral  Bell  Ringers  have  be- 
come nationally  famous  through  their 


many  programs  on  television,  begin 
Ding  with  President  Eisenhower  at  th 
lighting  of  the  National  Christmas  Tree 
in  1954  and  1959,  the  Ed  Sullivan  pro- 
gram "Toast  of  the  Town"  on  Christ- 
mas Day  of  1955  and  the  "Home  Show" 
with  Arlene  Francis  in  1956,  whereby 
they  have  played  on  all  four  of  the  Na- 
tional television  networks  in  the  United 
States.  They  have  also  made  a  record 
for  the  Westminster  Recording  Com- 
pany entitled  "The  Cathedral  Bell 
Ringers."  The  repertoire  of  the  Ca- 
thedral Bell  Ringers  consists  of  well 
over  one  hundred  numbers,  including 
many  of  the  classics  of  Bach,  Gounod, 
Mozart,  Beethoven  and  others. 

Mrs.  Frances  Shaffer  Edwards  is  the 
Musical  Director  of  the  group.  She  has 
a  distinguished  background  of  many 
honors  in  the  field  of  music.  She  re- 
ceived her  Bachelor  of  Arts  and 
Bachelor  of  Music  from  Brenau  Col- 
lege, Bachelor  of  Church  Mu.=ic  (cum 
laude)  from  the  University  of  Montreal 
and  her  Master  of  Arts  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia.  Mrs.  Edwards  has 
been  with  the  Bell  Ringers  since  1954 
and  is  responsible  for  all  of  the  ar- 
rangements used  by  this  group  as  well 
as  for  their  training  and   musical   di- 


The  library  has  been  planned  to  suit 
the  particular  needs  and  principles  of 
the  University.  Based  on  the  estab- 
lished fact  that  students  prefer  indi- 
vidual or  somewhat  private  study  fa- 
cilities, ample  provision  has  been  made 
lo  insure  such  independent  study  con- 
ditions. Single  desks  and  carrels  (cubi- 
cles) will  number  some  350,  available 
throughout  the  building,  but  more  than 
half  of  them  actually  located  within  the 
stacks  For  those  who  prefer  the  tra- 
ditional table  seating,  there  will  be  280 
places.  Lounge  chairs  in  the  periodical 
sections,  lobby,  smoking  room,  and  in 
scattered  "oases"  throughout  the  stacks 
will  total  156.  Discussion  rooms  have 
been  included  for  use  by  small  groups, 
and  seminar  rooms  are  available  for 
those  classes  which  nwy  need  instruc- 
tion within  the  library. 

One  of  the  unique  features  of  the 
building  is  a  large  study  room  and  a 
smoking  lounge  which  can  both  remain 
open  when  the  rest  of  the  library  is 
closed.  These  rooms,  which  seat  121 
and  62  respectively,  provide  unusual 
and  ideal  study  facilities  for  as  many 
(Continued  cm  page  3) 

Beaulac  Cuts 
Latin  Policy 

Mr.  WiUard  L  Beaulac,  career  dip- 
lomat, spoke  Wednesday  night,  March  15 
in  Guerry  Hall  Auditorium.  Mr.  Beau- 
lac has  more  than  thirty  years  experi- 
ence in  Latin  America. 

Mr.  Beaulac  was  educated  at  Browv 
University  and  at  the  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity School  of  Foreign  Service.  Hi 
holds  a  Doctor  of  Laws  degree  frorr 
Georgetown  University  and  is  authoi 
of  Career  Ambassador. 

Most  recently  United  States  ambas- 
sador to  Ambassador  to  Argentina,  Mr 
Beaulac  has  represented  the  American 
government  in  the  same  capacity  in 
Chile,  Cuba,  Colombia,  and  Paraguay. 
He  has  served  in  ten  of  the  Latin 
Amercan   republics. 

Mr.  Beaulac  has  served  as  Deputy 
Commandant  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
National  War  College.  Since  his  re- 
tirement from  the  Foreign  service  in 
1962,  Ambassador  Beaulac  has  lectured 
widely  throughout  the  United  States. 

In  his  speech  Mr.  Beaulac  stated  that 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  is  a  failure. 
He  said  that  the  failure  of  the  United 
States  to  raise  the  living  standard  cf 
the  poor  in  South  America  is  partly  be- 
cause of  unwillingness  to  give  up  rights 
on  the  part  of  oligarchies  and  partly 
because  of  unwillingness  to  give  up  old 
habits  on  the  part  of  the  masses. 

Mr.  Beaulac  feels  that  Americans  are 
often  led  astray  by  slogans  and  too 
much  faith  in  programs.  He  explained 
that  the  Marshal  Plan  worked  because 
the  Europeans  are  a  skilled  people  with 

He  stated   that  reform  is  needed   in 

Latin  America  to  meet  the  pressing  pro- 

(Continucd  on  page  3) 


On  Tuesday,  April  2,  Sewanee's 
Guerry  Hall  Auditorium  will  ring  with 
the  music  of  one  whose  brilliance  on 
the  lute  and  guitar  has  been  hailed  in 
concert  halls  and  college  auditoriums 
in  this  country  and  abroad.  This  mod- 
ern troubadour  goes  by  the  name  of 
Julian  Bream  and  hails  from  Batter- 
sea,  England.  Had  he  been  born  throe 
or  four  centuries  ago  the  magnificent 
courts  of  the  Middle  Ages  would  have 
rung  with  his  fame. 

Mr.  Bream's  early  training  in  music 
was  most  distinguished.  He  first  stud- 
ied the  piano  but  was  quickly  attract- 
ed lo  the  guitar,  holding  a  junior  ex- 
hibition at  the  age  of  twelve  in  the 
Royal  College  of  Music.  He  soon  came 
to  the  attention  of  the  president  of  the 
Society  of  Guitarists,  gaining  a  schol- 
arship at  the  age  of  15  to  the  Royal 
College  of  Music.  There  he  studied  the 
essentials  of  Music  and  the  piano,  but 


vitatc  to  the  lute  and  guitar. 

In  1945  he  came  under  the  influence 
of  the  great  Andres  Segovia  who  en- 
couraged and  instructed  him  in  his 
chosen  field.  With  the  maestro's  ap- 
proval, Bream  held  his  first  concert  at 
Cheltenham,  and  in  1947  he  became 
the  first  British  guitarist  to  play  in 
Wigmoro  Hall. 

His  career  continued  through  the 
with  an    interruption 


for  military  service.  Then,  in  1958,  im- 
presario S.  Hurok  introduced  him  to 
the  American  concert  circuit  where  his 
first   tour  was   a  surprisingly  tremen- 

Mr.  Bream's  success  on  college 
campuses  has  been,  to  say  the  least, 
phenomenal.  When  he  played  at  the 
University  of  Connecticut,  the  concert 
had  to  be  moved  into  an  auditorium 
twice  as  large  as  the  original  one.  His 
concert  at  Harvard  was  sold  out  three 
days  before  his  arrival  on  the  campus, 
and  at  Vassar  the  girls  stood  in  the 
halls  and  even  in  his  dressing  room 
to  hear  him. 

One  of  the  more  interesting  aspects 
of  Mr.  Bream's  talent  is  his  brilliance 
on  the  lute,  an  instrument  whose  use 
he  has,  almost  alone,  encouraged  in  re- 
cent times.  The  lute's  popularity  in  the 
Middle  Ages  approached  that  of  the 
piano  today,  but  in  recent  years  it  has 
been  seldom  heard.  Bream's  playing  of 
this  currently  obscure  instrument  is 
generally  considered  to  be  among  the 
highlights  oc  his  program. 

Sewanee  is  once  again  most  fortu- 
nate in  being  able  to  obtain  such  an 
outstanding  musician  for  the  sixth  pro- 
gram in  its  distinguished  concert  ser- 
ies. We  are  all  looking  forward  to 
hearing  Mr.  Bream  when  he  appears 
in  Guerry  Hall  Auditoium  on  Tuesday 


Sewanee  Leads  District  In 
Woodrow  Wilson  Grants 


The  Woodrow  Wilson  Fellowship 
Foundation  has  announced  its  award 
winners  for  1963-4,  and  once  again  the 
University  of  the  South  has  placed  stu- 
dents in  numbers  far  out  of  proportion 
to  the  enrollment— 700  men  students— 
of  the  mountaintop  college.  In  District 
VII,  composed  of  Tennessee,  Kentucky, 
Mississippi,  and  Arkansas,  the  college  at 

awards  only  by  Vanderbilt,  with  over 
3500  students  registered.  Sewanee  placed 

ven  Woodrow  Wilson  winners,  Van- 
derbilt nine. 

The  fellowship  awards  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  South  will  go  to  Walter 
P.  Brooke,  English  major  who  lives  in 
Sewanee;  Robert  L.  Brown,  English  mo- 
on of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Robert  R. 
Brown  of  Little  Rock;  Harry  H.  Cock- 
ill,   Jr.,   zoology  major,  son  of  Harry 


H.  Cockrill  of  Lttle  Rock;  Charles  S. 
Hoover,  history  major,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Stephen  W.  Hoover  of  Shaker 
Heights,  Ohio;  Stephen  H.  Moorehead, 
economics  major,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  N.  Moorehead  of  Cocoa,  Fla.; 
Harry  C.  Mullikin,  mathematics  major, 
son  of  Professor  H.  Y.  Mullikin  of 
Georgetown,  Ky.;  and  Thomas  T.  Wil- 
lieit,  Jr.,  physics  major,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Thomas  T.  Wilheit  of  Gainesville, 
Ga. 

Honorable  mention  in  the  Woodrow 
Wilson  fellowship  competition  was 
awarded  to  Sewanee  seniors  Evans  E. 
Harrell,  history  major,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Evans  Harrell  of  Jacksonville, 
Fla.;  and  Alex  B.  Shipley,  Jr.,  political 
science  major,  son  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
A.  B.  Shipley  of  Knoxville. 


Oh  well 


We  can  tell  our  children  about  it 


One  of  the  things  every  freshman  hears  is  upperclassmen  re- 
flecting on  the  deterioration  of  the  strain  of  Sewanee  Men  with 
every  passing  year.  One  hears  of  the  great  feats  of  the  studs 
of  former  generations.  Breslin  was  scaled,  the  clappers  on  the 
clock  removed,  heads  were  shaved,  the  water  tower  painted, 
the  chapel  dynamited,  parties  were  wilder,  Hell  Week  worse, 
spirits  bolder,  giants  walked  the  earth.  Now  all  is  gimps  and 
effeminacy. 

It  has  been  hard  for  anyone  who  is  a  junior  or  senior  not  to 
think  that  things  have  been  pretty  dull  for  the  last  two  years. 
Last  year  there  seemed  no  point  in  continuing  the  Green  Rib- 
bon's yearly  aggression,  for  they  only  met  resistance  in  about 
four  dorms,  and  that  rather  half-hearted.  It  seemed  we  had 
finally  given  over  to  the  closing  ranks  of  mediocrity.  Beer  would 
only  be  consumed  on  the  weekends,  parties  on  designated  dates, 
cars  driven  on  the  streets  .  .  .  even  the  dogs  were  getting  along 
well.  The  great  hellraising  tradition  of  the  past  was  to  be  lost 
by  a  generation  of  milksops.  With  the  appearance  of  the  fresh- 
man class  of  1962- '63  it  seemed  that  the  Board  of  Admissions 
had  decided  to  give  the  coup  de  grace  to  all  that  remained  of 
the  "Old  Sewanee." 
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But  that  was  before  last  Saturday.  On  that  night  the  spirit 
of  boldness  and  reckless  defiance  stirred  the  souls  of  moun- 
tain men.  Cannon  growled,  Gailor  sneered,  Hoffman  scorned, 
Tuckaway  dared,  Selden  prepared,  Cleveland  cast  figs,  and  El- 
liott .  .  .  Elliott  was  Waterloo.  The  proud  Greens  assaulted  the 
barricades  with  the  daring  of  Wolfe,  the  dash  of  Longstreet,  and 
acquitted  themselves  admirably  against  the  fierceness  of  the  de- 
fenders.   They  finally  left  the  field  of  battle  with  honor. 

In  the  aftermath  we  have  heard  grave  words  from  our  bet- 
ters and  wisers  and  highers-up.  They  have  attempted  to  shame 
us  for  our  folly  or  adolescence  or  irresponsible  violence.  We 
need  not  be  ashamed.  We  will  respect  whatever  shackles  may 
be  placed  on  our  freedoms  but  we  will  know  it  was  worth  it. 
For  now  we  can  face  the  grads  of  '49  or  '59  with  pride.  We 
can  hear  their  stories  and  make  worthy  reply  with  heroic  tales 
of  our  own.  Next  year's  freshmen  will  marvel  as  we  recount  to 
them  the  epic  of  the  Greens'  march  of  '63  and  will  wonder  to 
themselves  if  such  glorious  days  are  gone  forever. 

We  will  wonder,  and  with  good  reason,  for  with  a  neat  eight- 
word  sentence  ("Ribbon  societies  will  no  longer  enter  the  dor- 
mitories.") our  nice  Dean  has  blithely  swept  away  this  steam- 
letting  tradition  which  the  most  conservative  estimates  place 
at  thirty  years  old,  and  which  is  probably  closer  to  fifty.  The 
move  follows  the  typical  administration  pattern  for  uprotting 
or  curtailing  our  ancient  prerogatives.  They  sit  back,  eagerly 
awaiting  he  time  when  their  action  can  be  veiled  with  a  sticky 
coating  of  pious  justice.  Years  pass,  and  finally  one  night  after 
a  long,  cold  winter  .  .  .  one  warm  spring  evening  after  six 
weeks  of  oppressive  rain  and  fog  and  hard  work  the  sap  rises 
a  little  too  quickly;  the  colts  play  a  little  too  roughly.  They 
have  the  excuse  they  need. 

Other  Green  Ribbon  marches  have  been  altogether  as  wild 
and  damaging.  How  many  alumni,  including  many  of  our  pro- 
fessors, must  remember  the  healthy  brawls  of  past  years.  What 
is  different,  then,  about  this  year's  rucus  that  it  so  shocks  the 
deans,  causing  them  to  relegate  the  Green  Ribbon  March  to  a 
dusty  corner  of  the  archives  room?  It  is  not  just  the  severity 
of  this  one  instance.  It  is,  I  think,  a  matter  of  well  planned 
policy.  That  policy  is  to  eventually  eradicate  from  the  campus 
scene  everything  which  disrupts  the  placid,  studious  conform- 
ity of  the  ideal  space-age  institution. 

We  got  a  taste  of  this  attitude  a  couple  of  years  ago  when  they 
tried  to  do  away  with  Hell  Week.  The  occasion  was  a  slight 
indiscretion  on  the  part  of  one  fraternity.  The  administration 
leaped  into  the  breach  with  a  neat  pressure  plan  to  induce  the 
fraternities  to  "voluntarily"  give  up  Hell  Week  by  signing  a 
plaque  which  would  hang  in  the  Dean  of  Men's  office.  Happily, 
not  one  fraternity  went  for  the  bait. 

Well,  the  "March"  is  gone,  and  we  may  consider  ourselves 
lucky  to  be  among  those  who  remember  it.  We  will  profit  by 
this  example  if  we  can  refain  in  the  future  from  giving  the 
"Big"  a  similar  excuse  to  act  with  regards  to  Hell  Week  and 
the  other  freedoms  which  we  today  take  for  granted. 


Letters 
To  The  Editor 


■■III 

The  Gownsmen  meeting  on  Tuesday  12  March  1963  roused 
some  rare  and  unexpected  enthusiasm  from  the  ranks.  Some 
cynic  might  have  observed  that  the  taboo  on  "controversial 
subjects"  was  temporaraly  abandoned  and  the  traditional  ten 
minute  limit  was  broken.  On  the  serious  side,  three  construc- 
tive motions  were  proposed,  and  several  pertinent  suggestions 
were  submitted. 

At  the  previous  meeting  a  committee  had  been  appointed,  and 
approved  by  a  majority,  specifically  to  investigate  and  come 
up  with  several  feasible  schemes  which  might  give  to  the  Or- 
der a  more  positive  role  at  the  university.  On  the  face  of  the 
matter,  these  proposals  fulfilled  this  requiremDnt.  Many  of 
the  disparaging  comments  which  assailed  their  proponents  were 
irrelevant  themselves  in  that  they  implied  the  position  of  the 
Gown  not  to  be  in  need  of  some  new  prestige  In  this  case, 
perhaps  the  first  vote  of  the  day  should  have  been  a  vote  of 
confidence  for  the  committe  itself. 

The  obvious  conclusion  is  that  no  one  suspected  anything 
pertinent  would  be  discovered  or  that  anyone  would  be  so  rash 
as  to  propose  a  real  innovation,  let  alone  defend  it  with  some 
degree  of  conviction.  Obviously,  as  well,  any  rational  change 
in.  an  organization  should  necessitate  thought;  and  this,  in  turn, 
usually  means  a  discussion  among  mature  people  who  possess 
conflicting  ideas.  Out  of  this  democratic  process,  it  is  hoped 
that  the  best  practical  solution  will  be  adopted. 

The  Order  of  Gownsmen  certainly  does,  and  should,  adhere 
to  the  practicability  and  justice  of  this  method.  Like  any  simi- 
lar body  it  must  also  recognize  its  limitations.  Things  are  sel- 
dom so  perfect  that  we  may  discard  the  possibility  of  their  im- 
provement. At  this  last  meeting,  however,  the  mere  proposal 
of  some  new  ideas  implying,  first,  the  inadequacy  of  the  pres- 
ent situation  and,  second,  the  need  of  careful  thought  perhaps 
realized  by  work  and  responsibihty  shocked  some  of  the  more 
iembers.  Amid  the  heat  of  debate,  a  curious 
urn  met,  not  so  surprisingly,  with  the  approval 
arity.  Order  was  of  course  restored, 
so  that,  in  the  end,  the  assembly  approved  all  three  motions 
and  the  processes  of  free  debate  were  preserved. 

There  is  little  need  to  draw  a  moral  conclusion,  but  these 
proposals,  if  somewhat  conscientiously  executed,  and  later  add- 
ed to,  could  be  the  modest  beginnings  of  a  truly  more  pro- 
gressive and  active  role  for  the  Order  of  Gownsmen.  Beyond 
this  small  first  step  in  the  right  direction,  the  real  "prestige" 
of  the  Order  will  only  evolve  from  the  personal  actions  of  the 
members  themselves.  But,  at  least  a  solid  foundation  has  been 
laid  by  that  certain  few  upon  which  the  rest  of  us  may  build, 
if  we  so  desire.  And  in  my  opinion,  it  would  certainly  be  an 
encouraging  example  to  the  student  body  if  the  Order,  as  a 
whole,  from  time  to  time,  were  to  express  faith  in  the  poten- 
tial success  of  a  "new  idea." 

Carl  Cundltf 


Dear  Editor: 

With  regard  to  the  Purple  story  on  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  Order  of  Gownsmen,  I  feel  that  a  few  < 
order  to  relieve  the  innocent  reader  of 
conceptions.  The  story  should  have  been  placed  on  the  edi- 
torial page  or  at  least  been  given  a  by-line. 

I  seriously  doubt  that  many  people  consider  the  O.G.  to  be 
in  anything  resembling  a  "renaissance."  To  the  contrary,  stu- 
dent complacence  is  quite  high. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  Raybuxn-like  despotism  of  the  Or- 
der's President  ("I  don't  care  what  you  say,  we're  going  to 
hear  some  of  these  ideas!"),  there  is  ample  reason  to  believe 
that  much  of  the  foolishness  that  cluttered  this  meeting  would 
have  been  eliminated  by  democratic  processes,  and  that  our 
newly  found  campus  do-gooders  would  have  been  left  with- 
out an  audience.  The  unanimous  approval  of  O.G.  resolutions 
is  indicative  of  apathy  as  well  as  concordance. 

Chris  Horsch 

Ed.  Note;  Mr.  Horsch  is  right.  If  I  had  felt  that  the  use  of 
the  term  "renaissance"  could  ever  lead  (or  mislead)  anyone 
to  think  that  the  O.G.  was  actually  in  such  a  state,  it  would 
never  have  been  used.  Slight  irony  was  implied,  and  this  was. 
admittedly,  out  of  place. 


Announcements 

The  Variety  Show  is  just  one  month  away  and  Mrs.  Virginia 
Collins  reminds  everyone  that  there  are  no  try-outs  for  this 
spectacular.  However,  anyone  who  has  talent,  and  would  like 
to  take  a  part  in  the  show,  or  anyone  who  would  like  to  help 
with  the  innumerable  behind-the -scene  jobs,  are  asked  to  con- 
tact Mrs.  Collins  All  are  invited  to  participate  and  the  more 
who  do  so,  the  finer  and  more  enjoyable  will  be  this  year's 
Varety  Show 


The  Jazz  Society  announces  a  change  in  plans.  Instead  of 
Jimmy  Witherspoon,  they  have  booked  FAYE  ADAMS,  a 
"swinging  Negro  female  vocalist,"  plus  the  Milton  Campbell 
"Rhythm  and  Blues"  Band  from  St.  Louis  who,  with  John  Lee 
Hooker,  will  round  out  the  Society's  "Afternoon  of  Blues"  on 
Saturday  of  the  Spring  Weekend.  Tickets  go  on  sale  after  spring 
vacation. 
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Matmen  End 
With  0-3  Slate 

Last  weekend  wrestlers  from  23  of 
ihe  nation's  finest  small  college  teams 
met  at  the  College  Division  Champ- 
ionships of  the  NCAA  in  Cedar  Falls, 
Iowa.  Among  the  100-odd  wrestlers 
were  Sewanee's  own  Frank  Pinney  and 
Paul  Tessman,  both  of  whom  had  pre- 
viously won  championships  in  the  SEC 
tournament  three  weeks  earlier. 

In  the  167  pound  class  freshman 
Tessman  was  unrortunately  eliminated 
in  his  first  match  by  Jim  Gass  of  Cor- 
nell- Gass  decisioned  Paul  4-3,  went  on 
to  win  1st  place,  and  is  expected  to 
win  the  national  championship  as  well. 

In  the  177  pound  class  co-captain 
Frank  Pinney  took  runner-up  honors, 
losing  only  to  Ken  Houston  of  South- 
em  Illinois.  Houston  was  third  in  the 
National  Collegiate  university  meet  last 
year.  Senior  Pinney  has  been  a  tre- 
mendous competitor  for  Sewanee  over 
the  past  two  years,  losing  to  only  three 


l  that  i 


He   ^ 


■-up 


in  the  SEC  at  167  as  a  junior  and  th: 
year  was  177  pound  champion. 

With  this  tournament  the  seaso 
ended  for  the  Tigers  and  especially  for 
five  boys  who  have  wrestled  the  last 
match  for  Sewanee.  Special  recognition 
goes  to  co-captain  and  130  pound  SEC 
champion  Hank  Haynes,  to  veterans 
Brian  Badenoch,  Tom  Wilheit  and  Jay 
Paty,  and  to  Frank  Pinney.  For  it  is 
these  boys,  along  with  Coach  Horace 
Moore,  who  have  given  little  Sewanee 
a  big  wrestling  team. 


New  Library 

(Continued  from  page  one) 
hours,  even  to  twenty-four,  as  neede> 
by  the  students. 

Special  attention  ,too,  has  been  given 
to  the  requirements  of  the  University 
archives.     The   space   which   has   been 
I  ssigned   for   preserving   the   exte 
collection    of    University    and    Church 
rirchives  has  been  designated  as  a  n 
morial   to  Mrs.   O.   N.   Torian,  who 
University   archivist   made   an   invalu- 
able contribution  to  Sewanee.  Provisi 
has  been  made  for  the  exhibition  and 
display  of  these   treasures.  The  signi. 
licant   collection   of  rare  and  valuable 
books  in  the  Library  will  be  housed  di 
rectly  adjacent  to     the     archives     am 
readily  accessible  to  the  seminar  room; 

Additional  special  purpose  rooms  havi 
been  included.  The  auditorium,  with 
seating  for  100,  is  not  only  equipped  for 
the  showing  of  films  and  slides,  but  will 
jlso  be  used  for  numerous  cultural  and 
-ocial  group  activities.  Adjoining  it  is 
a  music  area,  with  private  listening 
looms  for  the  students  who  wish  or 
:;eed  to  hear  music,  dramatic  record- 
ings, spoken  poetry,  and  other  record- 
ings, or  to  use  the  sound  equipment. 
On  the  main  floor  is  a  first  aid  room 
for  anyone  who  may  become  ill  or  in- 
jured. Provision,  too,  has  been  made 
for  the  easy  use  of  the  building  by 
wheelchair  patrons.  The  administrative 
offices,  the  area  for  technical  processes, 
the  circulation  and  reference  centers, 
and  the  location  and  arrangement  of 
the  catalog  and  bibliography  sections 
have  been  arranged  for  maximum  util- 
ity and  flexibility. 


Phis  Take  Top  Spot  in  Track 
Challenge  ATOs  for  IM  Lead 


urdles    for  ATOs. 


by  TOM  WEST 
The  surging  Phis  ran  off  with  40  first  I 
place  points  in  the  track  meet  last 
weekend  and  are  now  challenging  the  | 
ATOs  for  the  Intramural  lead  (see 
chart  below).  Fred  Miller,  Hank 
Haynes,  and  Mike  Martin  led  the  Blue- 
men  in  amassing  103  points  in  the  15 
event  meet  which  was  scored  on  a  10- 
8-6-4-2-1  basis.  The  Phis  relied  on 
good  individual  performances  rather 
than  on  team  depth  or  breadth.  Haynes 
scored  28  points  by  himself  with  vic- 
tories in  the  2-mile  and  880  and  a  sec- 
ond in  the  mile.  Miller  won  the  440 
in  56  flat,  took  the  broad  jump  with 
an  18'4",  and  turned  in  a  fine  leg  on 
he  half  mile  relay  in  which  the  Phis 
;ot  second.  Martin  contributed  valu- 
ible  points  in  the  short  dashes  and  an. 
chored  the  relay  team. 

Tlie  harriers  from  the  Fiji  lodge  wen 
runners-up  with  84  points  overall.  Ron 
Zodin  won  the  pole  vault,  was  second 
in  the  broad  jump,  and  led  off  the  Phi 
Gams'  winning  relay  team  while  lanky 
Jack  Royster  sidled  over  5'4" 
high  jump.    Bob    Jenkins    and    Bruce 


TIGER 
TALK 


This  year  Coach  Horace  Moore  is 
highly  pleased  with  the  Tiger  track 
team.  There  are  thirty  men  partici- 
pating, most  of  whom  are  returning 
lettermen.  However,  there  are  sever- 
al promising  Freshmen  who  should 
strengthen  the  team  considerabaly. 

Returning  letterman  Larry  Majors 
will  be  running  the  100  and  220  yard 
dashes.  The  440  yard  dash  will  again 
be  strong  through  the  efforts  of  Doug 
Seiters,  Frank  DeSaix  and  John  Shep- 
perd.  These  men  were  members  of  last 
year's  record -setting  mile  relay  team. 

In  the  middle  distance  and  distance 
runs,  Vic  Stanton  and  Jim  Taylor  will 
be  running  the  880  while  Jack  Fret- 
well  will  be  running  the  mile  and  pos- 
sibly the  two  mile  run. 

The  team  should  be  strong  in  the 
hurdles.  Pete  Baffaro  and  Doug  Set- 
ters will  be  running  the  330  yard  in- 
termediate hurdles  while  Billy  Hoole 
and  Jo  Colmore  will  be  running  the 
120  yard  high  hurdles.  Jo,  our  North 
Chattanooga  flash,  will  also  be  pole- 
vaulting,  high  jumping,  and  throwing 
the  javelin. 

In  the  weights.  M.  L.  Agnew  and  Jim 


Jones  ran  well  in  the  sprints  and 
the  relay  (Zodin,  Jones,  Charlie  Dan 
Ross,  and  Jenkins  were  timed  in  1:43), 
and  Tom  West  added  16  points  in  the 
distances  to  secure  second  place  for 
the  Redmen. 

The  Betas  showed  their  strength  in 
the  field  events  by  winning  the  shot 
put  (Jim  Kolling)  and  discus  (Randy 
Tucker).  Bill  Johnson  finished  right 
behind  Royster  in  the  high  jump  and 
Miller  in  the  440  to  help  mount  BTP's 
total  to  75  and  third  place  in  the  meet. 
John  Scott  was  the  ATO's  only  indi- 
vidual winner  (220  yard  low  hurdles), 
but  the  team  as  a  whole  was  persistent 
enough  to  wrap  up  fourth  place  with 
a  total  of  69.  This  barely  edged  out 
the  Delts  who  were  paced  by  first  in 
the  mile  (Bruce  Aldrich  :5:04)  and  the 
difficult  120  yard  high  hurdles  (J.  Rey- 
nolds, who  also  got  second  in  the 
javelin). 

Individual  winners  who  performed 
for  non-contending  teams  included 
Jim  Stewart,  SAE,  who  won  both  the 
100  and  220;  and  Mike  McCollum,  KS, 
who  was  first  in  the  javelin. 


Greens  Capture  Elliott 
With  Lancaster's  Help 


by  JAY    PATEY 


Waters   will   be   putting   the   shot   and 
tossing  the  discus. 

Non-lettermen  who  should  be  seeing 
a  lot  of  action  are  versatile  Mike  Mar- 
tin, jumper  and  sprint  man  Bill  John- 
son, hurdler  John  Scott,  javelin  thrower 
J.  Reynolds,  and  two  miler  Bruce  Al 

Coach  Moore  is  unable  to  predict 
how  the  team  will  fare  but  he  is  grati- 
fied by  the  fact  that  the  boys  have  been 
working  hard  and,  in  his  own  words, 
"...  are  the  best  bunch  of  boys  we 
have  ever  had  out  for  track."  The  first 
meet  will  be  this.  Thursday  with  Bryan 
College  here  on  the  mountain- 
track  team  both  wants  and  needs 
support. 

SCHEDULE 
March  21— Bryan  College,  Here 
April  6 — David  Lipscomb,  Here 
April  10— Taylor  University,  Here 
April   13— Berry  and  Shorter  Coll' 

Here 
April  16— M.T.S.C,  Here 
April  20— Emory,  There 
April  27— Austin  Peay,  Here 
May  3,  4— T.A.C.  at  M.T.S.C. 
May  10,  11— CAC.  at  Washington 


Foreign  Policy 

blems  there.  He  believes  that  it  is  the 
job  of  the  United  States  to  help  the 
Latin   Americans  help  themselves. 

Mr.  Beaulac  ended  his  speech  by 
stressing  the  importance  of  diplomacy. 
In  order  to  solve  problems  in  Latin 
America,  the  United  States  needs  to 
persuade  other  nations  to  act  as  it  sees 
best  for  them.  Diplomacy  is  needed 
to  accomplish  this  feat.  Quiet  negoti- 
ations in  hundreds  of  fields  are  need- 
ed. Programs  such  as  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  must  be  subordinated  to  di- 
plomacy. Mr.  Beaulac  ended  by  stating 
that  skilled  diplomats  are  needed  to- 
day in  view  of  the  fact  that  diplomacy 
is  just  as  important  as  armies. 

Mr.  Beaulac's  talk  was  followed  by 
3  question  and  answer  period. 


«" 


Poker 

Loose  your  wad  at 

White's  Casino 


The  Green  Ribboners  have  once  again 
proved  themselves  to  be  too  powerful 
cunning  for  the  rest  of  the  student 
body  who,   as  it   turned   out  last  Sat- 
urday night,  were  unsuccessful  in  their 
attempts    at    defending    their    respec- 
tive   dorms.    As    has    been    the    cus- 
tom for  the  last  I  don't  know  how  many 
million  years,  the  "Greens"  were  able 
to  place  their  St.  Patrick's  Day  stickers 
on  each  of  the   traditionally   hard-to- 
reach  spots.     A  well  balanced   combi- 
nation of  muscle  and  wit  was  the  key 
to   the   Greens'   hard-fought   march   of 
Saturday  which,  due  to  an  unforeseen 
element,  was  terminated  at  Elliott  Hall. 
Heavy  stands  of  resistance  were  en- 
countered at  Hoffman,  Cannon,  Tucka- 
way,  and  Elliott,  the  most  formid; 
barricade   having   been  erected   at 
latter.     There,  a   riotous  mob  of  < 
a  hundred  almost  staved  off  these 
raged  Irish  patriots  by  employing  s 
items   as  fire  hoses,   broken  glass, 
sorted  explosives,  lye,  boiling  water  and 
Hudgins,  but  it  was  all  to  no  avail  for 
little   did   they  know  that  Dean   Lan- 
caster  was   a   fellow   Green   who   wa 


found  to  be  instrumental  in  breaking 
up  the  barricade  so  one  of  his  associ- 
ates could  climb  the  stairs  and  paste 
a  sticker  on  the  third  floor. 

When  the  smoke  finally  cleared,  and 
the  water  drained  off,  and  the  mob 
broke  up,  the  devastation  was  for  the 
first  time  really  noticeable.  Pools  of 
blood  stained  the  floor — remains  of  bro- 
ken bannisters  lay  in  shattered  pieces 
in  the  round-abouts  thereof — bits  of 
chairs  and  sofas  here  and  there — a 
world  of  broken  blass  covered  the  floor 
—and  a  "3-17-63"  sticker  remained 
firmly  attached  to  a  third  floor  door. 
As  for  the  march,  it  was  all  over.  The 
wounded  were  taken  to  the  hospital — 
the  weary  went  to  bed— and  old  Light- 
foot  drove  slowly  away  to  the  nearest 
filling  station. 

March  17,  1963  .  .  .  What  kind  of  day 
was  it?  It  was  a  day  like  all  days  but 
you  were  there  and  will  most  probably 
be  there  again  when  Dean  Lancaster 
comes  around  asking  for  your  donation 
to  the  cause.  It  was  worth  it  though, 
wasn't  it? 


Dr.  Nunnally  Talks  to  Seminar 
On  Functional  Differentiation 


This  week's  Biology  Seminar  lecture 
was  given  by  Dr.  David  Nunnally,  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Biology  at  Van- 
derbilt  University.  Dr.  Nunnally  is  a 
Sewanee  alumnus,  of  the  class  of  1956. 
He  was  a  Biology  major  here,  an  ATO, 
and  a  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  He 
received  his  Ph.D.  degree  in  Biology 
at  Washington  University  in  St.  Louis. 

Dr.  Nunnally  spoke  on  "Functional 
Differentiation  of  the  Chick  Duoden- 
um", a  subject  on  which  he  is  now 
doing  research.  Dr.  Nunnally  began  by 
defining  differentiation  as  the  series  of 
events  by  which  a  non-functional  or- 

The  duodenum  (upper  part  of  the  small 
intestine)  of  the  chick  was  chosen  for 
the  study  because  of  the  availability  of 
chick  embryos  and  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  cells  of  the  chick's  intestinal 
lining  are  well  differentiated  and  have 
been  already  studied  in  some  detail 

Dr.  Nunnally  discovered  that  the 
amount  of  activity  exhibited  by  succin 
ic  dehydrogenase,  an  enzyme  present  id 
the  cells  lining  the  inner  wall  of  the 
chick  duodenum,  increased  rapidly  just 
before  the  chick  was  ready  to  hatch 
usually  on  the  twentieth  day  of  thu 
egg's  incubation.  This  indicated  thai 
succinic  dehydrogenase  played  sonv 
role  in  the  preparing  of  the  lining  of 
the  chick's  duodenum  to  absorb  food 
material  into  the  blood  stream.  It  was 
already  known  that  another  intestinal 
enzyme,  alkaline  phospatase,  undergoes 
a  similar  rise  in  activity  in  mice,  just 


before  birth,  and  again  just  before  the 
young  mouse  is  weaned.  Alkaline  phos- 
phatase is  necessary  for  the  active 
transfer  of  nutrient  material  across  the 
cell  walls  of  the  intestinal  lining,  and 
the  radical  changes  in  the  type  of  nu- 
trients received  by  the  mouse  at  birth 
and  weaning  require  that  the  intestine's 
absorptive  cells  adapt  to  take  in  the 
new  material.  Dr.  Nunnally's  study  of 
the  action  of  succinic  dehydrigenase  is 
not  yet  complete,  but  his  experiments 
so  far  indicate  that  the  dehydrogenase 
and  the  phosphatase  operate  in  a  simi- 
lar manner  in  causing  the  cells  of  the 
duodenal  lining  to  develop  and  diffei- 

The  next  Biology  Seminar  will  be  nt 
4:30  on  Monday,  April  8.  The  speaker 
will  be  Dr.  Loren  Petry,  brother  of 
Dr.  Robert  L.  Petry,  Professor  of  Phy- 
sics. His  topic  will  be  "Paleobotany 
and  Evolution",  and  he  will  also  de- 
liver a  lecture  on  a  related  subject  the 
evening  of  April  9  in  Guerry  Hall 
Auditorium. 
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i/"3       de  Gaulle's  France:  Neutrality  or  Security       <r\J 


I  am  reluctant  to  write  on  foreign  affairs  after  Mr  Eamon'e 
excellent  summary  last  week.  I  am  not  so  well  versed  in  the 
situation  as  he,  but  I  do  wish  to  add  a  few  points  to  his  oh- 
servations.  Much  of  what  I  have  to  say  is  inspired  fcfr  an 
article  by  Henry  A.  Kissinger,  "Strains  on  the  Alliance,'"  in 
Foreign  Affairs  41:261   (January,  1963). 

I  feel  that  Mr.  Walter  Lippmann  and  others  reveal  a  childish 
outlook  when  they  speak  of  M.  de  Gaulle  as  a  "figure  of  an 
age  gone  by"  and  urge  "awaiting  the  passing  of  the  egocentric 
old  man."  The  fact  is  that  M.  de  Gaulle,  regardless  of  what 
we  think  of  him  in  regard  to  Algeria,  is  a  far  more  intelligent 
and  able  statesman  than  either  Mr.  Kennedy  or  Mr.  MacMillan 
Those  who  urge  awaiting  his  passing  assume  that  this  nation 
knows  all  the  answers,  that  everything  will  be  all  right  if  stub- 
bom  old  grandpas  like  de  Gaulle  and  Adenauer  will  only  stop 
having  thoughts  of  their  own  and  let  our  bright  young  men 
run  the  world.  I  find  this  know-it-all  attitude  unattractive, 
and  I  fear  it  is  diplomatically  unsound.  The  mere  fact  that 
de  Gaulle  and  Adenauer  have  been  involved  in  world  politics 
for  such  a  long  time,  besides  their  manifest  skill  and  insight, 
should  cause  us  to  respect  their  views  more  than  this.  Whe- 
ther we  like  it  or  not,  de  Gaulle  and  Adenauer  are  there,  so 
why  not  try  to  turn  them  into  assets  rather  than  looking  on 
them  only  as  obstacles  to  our  plans? 

Perhaps  it  is  rosy  optimism,  but  I  do  not  fear  that  the  power- 
ful Europe  de  Gaulle  and  Adenauer  are  building  will  become 
attached  to  the  Russian-Chinese  bloc.  It  is  hard  to  see  what 
the  booming  Western  Europe  of  today  could  possibly  gain 
from  any  deal  or  alliance  with  Russia,  who  simply  has  nothing 
to  offer  them.  On  the  contrary  Russia's  damnable  aggrandise- 
ment is  a  threat  which  Western  Europe  is  apparently  more 
conscious  of  than  this  country  and  which,  regardless  of  our 
turning  the  other  cheek,  shows  no  signs  of  stopping.  Berlin 
is  a  constant  reminder  to  Europeans,  as  Cuba  should  be  to  us, 
that  Russia  would  seize  their  nations  tomorrow  if  she  thought 
she  could  get  away  with  it.  Furthermore,  Western  Europe 
has  no  real  quarrel  with  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  distance  between  de  Gaulle  and  Kennedy-and- 
MacMillan  is  a  distance  caused  by  commercial  rivalry  and  dip- 
lomatic mistakes.  It  is  not  serious  enough  really  to  draw  him 
towards  Russia.  What  it  will  do,  he  hopes,  is  generate  enough 
fear  that  he  will  move  towards  Russia  that  the  U.  S.  will  give 
France  and  Western  Europe  more  voice  in  the  formulation  of 
world  policy.  In  a  real  crisis  there  can  be  no  doubt  whose  side 
these  powers  would  be  on.  There  is  a  danger,  though,  that 
Russia  may  not  realize  this  and  may  try  to  test  this  "breach" 
of  the  West.  Such  a  test  would  immediately  heal  the  breach, 
but  it  could  have  disastrous  results  if  Russia  went  too  far 
before  she  believed  it  had  healed.  Let  us  hope  she  is  not  so 
optimistic  as  our  prophets  of  a  Moscow-Peiping  break. 

Thus  I  feel  that  a  "Third  Force"  Europe  would  be  less  com- 
promising towards  Russia  than  is  the  U.  S.  because  they  have 
literally  no  room  to  compromise  with  her.  Western  Europe 
stands  right  in  the  path  of  Russia  as  a  luscious  plum  for  pick- 
ing. We  repeatedly  tell  Europe  that  it  needs  no  atomic  weap- 
ons, that  we  will  without  question  defend  it  against  any  Rus- 
sian aggrandisement.  I  am  certain  we  would.  But  nevertheless 
France  is  developing  atom  bombs,  and  other  nations  would 
like  to.     And  we  cannot  blame  them. 

It  is  hard  to  feel  secure  when  you  have  so  much  at  stake, 
and  our  swaying  statesmanship  makes  it  even  harder  for  them 
to  be  sure  we  will  defend  them.  Our  late  entrances  into  the 
World  Wars  is  not  easily  forgotten.  We  told  Europe  at  one 
time  that  23  NATO  land  divisions  would  suffice,  because  our 
tactical  atom  bombs  would  stop  any  land  force  too  large   for 


these.  Now  we  say  30  NATO  divisions  are  needed,  which 
makes  them  wonder  if  the  U.  S.  would  use  the  bomb  to  stop 
a  land  invasion  of  a  Western  European  country.  I  can  under- 
stand their  uncertainty.  We  were  tough  about  missiles  in  Cuba. 
but  apparently  we  do  not  object  to  Russia's  control  of  the  is- 
land itself.  Shortly  after  Russian  missiles  were  removed  from 
Cuba,  our  missiles  were  removed  from  Italy  and  Turkey  be- 
cause they  were  obsolete.  This  was  the  very  thing  Krusch- 
chev  had  demanded,  and  we  had  refused,  in  the  Cuban  talks. 
I  am  unqualified  to  comment  on  whether  the  missiles  were  ob- 
solete, but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  timing  of  the  move  made 
it  easy  for  anyone  to  conclude  that  a  deal  had  been  made.  We 
huff  and  puff  about  Berlin  but  we  do  not  blow  the  wall  down. 
Such  actions  as  these  make  it  easy  for  Europeans  to  conclude 


that  < 


:  fore 


No  one  but  a  European  could  have  so  little  confidence  in  us, 
of  course.  But  it  is  understandable.  And  even  if  Western 
Europe  did  not  feel  this  insecurity,  it  is  natural  that  she  would 
like  to  be  consulted  on  international  questions  and  wants  some 
independent  means  of  defense.  No  great  nation  likes  to  feel 
that  it  is  defenseless  except  for  the  sheltering  wing  of  another. 
It  is  unlikely  that  Western  Europe  will  be  a  military  power 
to  rival  the  U.  S.  or  Russia  within  the  next  decade  or  so.  But 
it  hopes  to  attain  economic  greatness  and  some  ability  to  de- 
fend itself.  By  these  means  and  by  showing  a  capacity  for  in- 
dependent strategy  it  hopes  to  regain  some  of  the  prestige  and 
voice  in  world  affairs  that  it  once  had.  As  such,  the  "thud 
force"  is  not  necessarily  to  our  disadvantage,  as  its  tremendous 
economic  might,  with  or  wihout  Britain,  can  only  be  an  asset. 

It  is  certainly  alarming  to  think  of  every  country  having  the 
atom  bomb.  It  might  seem  that  we  must  restrict  it  to  the  U.  S. 
who  is  a  "responsible  steward"  for  it.  But  to  my  mind  it  wouid 
be  just  as  great  a  wrong  to  fail  to  use  the  bomb  when  the  in- 
tegrity of  Europe  depended  on  it  as  to  use  it  when  it  should 
not  be  used,  and  this  is  what  many  Europeans  fear  the  U.  S. 
will  do.  We  can  be  sure  that  nuclear  weapons  will  spread  to 
all  important  nations  within  the  next  decade,  so  we  might  as 
well  not  alienate  our  allies  by  rude  attempts  to  prevent  their 
getting  them.  Also  it  is  bad  policy  on  our  part  to  allow  Bri- 
tain to  develop  nuclear  weapons  which  we  do  not  allow  to 
France,  revealing  that  we  think  Britain  more  "responsible." 

It  is  unfortunate  that  Western  Europe  will  not  allow  Britain 
to  enter  the  Common  Market.  But  de  Gaulle  apparently  feels 
this  to  be  in  his  best  interests,  and  the  other  members  have 
not  been  so  loud  in  urging  Britain's  entry  as  we  might  hope. 
Certainly  we  shall  apply  "backstage  pressures"  in  urging  France 
to  reconsider,  but  I  do  not  feel  that  we  should  go  beyond  tha*. 
To  "bring  Europe  to  its  knees  by  the  threat  of  economic  re- 
prisals" would  be  a  gross  stupidity  and  might  really  cause  it 
to  think  more  kindly  of  Russia.  British  exclusion  from  the 
market  is  not  without  its  good  points  for  it  will  allow  her  to 
continue  her  perferential  tarriffs  for  the  Commonwealth  and 
related  nations,  assuring  the  continued  stability  and  prosperity 
of  these  states,  many  of  which  are  glowing  exhibits  of  West- 
ernism  is  difficult  part  of  the  world. 

So  I  believe  our  President  should  bring  Western  Europe  into 
closer  fellowship  with  us,  not  by  forcing  her  to  accept  our  terms, 
but  by  winning  her  confidence.  He  should  make  our  position 
so  clear  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  our  reliability  as  Eu- 
rope's defender.  He  should  seek  the  advice  of  de  Gaulle  and 
Adenauer  in  crises,  while  not  forgetting  to  seek  that  of  Mac- 
Millan. In  short,  he  should  treat  European  nations  as  allies 
we  respect  rather  than  as  children  we  protect. 

Norval  Yebcer 


-TIi«*  Cvolil  KibsIi*:  i  hapliBi  at  His  Ifesl 


The  Cinema  Guild  presented  last  Friday  night  another  in  its 
series  of  fine  films,  Charlie  Chaplin's  masterpiece,  "The  Gold 
Rush."  First  released  in  1925,  this  film  won  immediate  acclaim 
as  Chaplin's  best  motion  picture  to  that  date.  In  1933  United 
Artists  ,then  Chaplin's  own  company)  revived  it  with  an  added 
soundtrack— a  narration  and  music  score  by  Chaplin  himself. 

With  this  film  something  magical  happened.  This  something 
was  the  taking  almost  common  forms  of  slap  stick  comedy  and 
hackneyed  sentimentality  and  lransrorming  them  into  supreme- 
ly beautiful  work  of  art  Here  the  hands  of  a  unique  genius 
came  into  play.  Writing,  producing,  directing,  and  staring  in 
this  movie.  Chaplin  created  not  the  usual  celluloid  second-hand 
imitation  of  a  stage  play  or  novel,  but  an  original  and  fully 
entertaining  moving  picture. 

Chaplin's  level  of  production  is  something  that  can  rarely  be 
found  in  films  of  today.  Perhaps  one  might  rate  Bergman  or 
Fellini  or  Wells  as  highly  as  Chaplin;  but  upon  close  scrutiny 
Chaplin  who  is  the  mot  consistently  perfect. 
camera  as  an  artist.  He  writes  a  relatively 
simple  story,  but  weaves  in  the  proper  amounts  of  comedy  and 
pathos,  raising  them  to  great  heights.  His  direction  is  superb; 
his  sense  of  pacing  is  impeccable  and  his  actors  all  act  (some- 
thing few  movie  personages  know  how  to  do  today).  Buster 
Keaton  and  Harold  Lloyd  followed  in  his  footsteps  and  both 
have  made  audiences  laugh  and  cry  better  than  anyone  else— 
except  for  Chaplin. 

Audiences  roar  with  laughter  at  the  slap-stick  of  the  Tramp 
with  his  derby  hat,  bamboo  cane,  and  burlap  cape.  Here  is 
Chaplin's  universal  symbol  of  the  lonely  little  guy.  The  little 
Tramp  not  only  is  funny,  but  he  is  also  sad.  He  warms  your 
heart  and   gains  your  sympathy.     How  does  Chaplin  do  this? 


He  i 


alse  i 


Chaplin   ' 


imentality.  He  is  never  given 
tired-out  stereotyped  gags.  The  gags  may  seem  so  to  us  now, 
but  remember,  he  did  them  before  anyone  else.)  He  tries  almost 
painfully  to  gain  an  elusive  ideal  of  absolutely  individual  crea- 
tion. Here  is  the  secret  of  his  art.  He  gives  his  motion  picture 
an  identity  of  its  own— in  all  respects. 

There  is  something  wonderful  about  the  product  of  the  mind 
of  a  genius.    Here  was  an  example. 


'Suaf  Coming  Soon 

Despite  the  fact  that  its  material  has  been  ready  since  De- 
cember, the  first  Mountain  Goat  has  not  yet  appeared.  Editor 
Mike  Cass  attributes  this  to  his  own  January  pre-finals  panic, 
the  February  flu  epidemic  which  left  the  University  Press  at 
half-strength,  and  the  Press's  other  obligations,  which  force 
it  to  hold  the  Goat  until  it  has  printed  the  Sewanee  Review  and 
the  Purple. 

Upon  release  by  the  Press,  the  Goat  will  be  distributed  by 
Business  Manager  Bill  Sterling,  one  issue  per  student.  Extra 
copies  may  be  purchased  for  fifty  cents  each. 

The  Goat  will  contain  stories  by  Pat  Guiteras  and  Skip  Hans- 
berger,  poetry  by  Henry  Dozier,  Pat  Gore,  Jim  Ettien,  and 
others,  a  "Sewanee  ABC  Book"  dedicated  to  Binky  Beaumont, 
and  other  assorted  whimsy  and  trivia. 

Material  for  the  second  Goat  must  be  presented  to  Cass  be- 
fore April  5  in  order  for  him  to  obtain  Publications  Board  per- 
mission to  publish  another  issue.  It  is  felt  that  if  material  is 
iplete  by  that  time  it  will  be  impossible  to  print  a  Goat 


by  ■ 


MYERS  CLEANERS 

PHONE  598-5703 
Sewanee,  Tennessee 


FLOWERLAND 


NOW  YOU  CAN  BE  YOUNGER 
THAN  SHE  IS 

It  i?  a  scientific  fact  tli:it  girls  reach  emotional  maturity  earlier 
than  hoys.  Fur  tin?  reason  frc-liiiian  girls  are  reluetant  to  make 
romantic  alliances  with  In-lirnan  boy?,  hut  instead  choo-e  men 
from  the  upper  classes. 

Tims  the  freshman  boys  are  left  dateless,  and  many  is  the 
night  the  entire  freshman  dorm  sobs  itself  to  sleep.  An"en,iially 
moist  situation  exists  aiiumi!  upper-class  girls.  With  upp<r-cla-s 
men  being  -napped  up  by  fre-hniau  girls,  the  poor  ladies  of  the 
upper  class  are  reduced  to  dreary,  nianle-s  evening  of  .Monop- 
oly and  home  ] jerinanents. 

It  pleasures  me  to  report  then:  is  a  solution  for  this  morbid 
situation  mdi .  d.  a  \>  ry  simple  solution.  Why  don't  the  two 
great  ..  .ve-nof  ^r- -H[> —  tlic  fre-lmctn  boys  and  the  upper-class 

girls— find  solace  with  each  other? 

True,  tin  re  i-  -,,„„ \\,uii:  ,,f  ;m  ;12,;,  differential,  hut  that  need 
not  matter  lake,  h>r  example,  the  case  of  Albert  Pavson 
Ncalnus  and  Eustacia  Vye. 

Albert  Payson,  a  freshman  in  sand  and  gravel  at  Vanderliilt 
T  hivei-site,  was  walking  aero-s  the  campus  one  day,  weeping 
softly  in  his  loneliness.    Minded  by  tears,  lie  stumbled  upon 


\ndld  #  ^nowrnart — 


the  supine  form  of  Eustacia  Vye,  a  senior  in  wicker  and  raffia, 
who  was  collapsed  in  a  wretched  heap  on  the  turf. 

"Why  don't  you  wateh  where  you're  going,  you  minor  youth?" 


Eustacia  peevishly. 

'm  sorry,  lady,"  said  Albert  Payson  and  started  to  r_ 

But  suddenly  he  stopped, -I  ruck  by  an  inspiration.  "Lady," 


lie  said,  tugging  hi-  forelock,  "don't  think  me  forward,  but  I 
know  why  you're  miserable.  It's  because  ynu  can't  get  a  date. 
Well,  neither  can  I.  So  why  don't  we  date  each  other?" 

"Surely  you  jest!"  cried  Eustacia,  looking  with  scorn  upon 
his  tiny  head  and  body. 

"Oh,  I  know  I'm  younger  than  you  are,"  said  Albert  Payson, 
"but  that  doesn't  mean  we  can't  find  lots  of  fun  things  to  do 

"lake  what?"  she  asked. 

"Well,"  said  Albert  Payson,  "we  could  build  a  Snowman." 

"Bali1"  -aid  Eustacia,  grinding  her  teeth. 

"All  right  then,"  said  Albert  Payson,  "we  could  go  down  to 
the  pond  and  catch  some  frogs." 

"Ugh!"  said  En-facia,  shuddering  her  entire  length. 

"Howaboiit some  Run-Shecp-Pmrr  sugge-ted  Albert  Payson. 

"You  are  callow,  green,  and  immature,"  said  Eustacia,  "and 
I  will  thank  you  to  remove  your  underaged  presence  from 


"Then  you  are  not  immature'  '  -he  exclaimed,  clasping  him 

of  wisdom,  the  height  of  American  knnw-how,  the  'incontro- 
vertible proof  that  you  can  tell  gold  from  dross,  right  from 
wrong,  fine  aged  tobaccos  from  pale,  pathetic  -ulM dutes.  Albert 
Payson,  if  you  will  still  have  me,  I  am  yours!" 

"I  will,"  he  said,  and  did,  and  today  they  are  married  and 
run  the  second  biggest  wicker  and  raflia  establishment  in 
Duluth,  Minnesota. 


Freshman,  sophomore,  junior,  senior— all  classes, ages,  tapes, 
and  conditions— will  enjoy  rnild,  rich,  filter-tip  Marlboro — 
available  in  pack  or  box  in  every  one  of  our  fifty  states. 


Pretty  Good?     Pretty  WONDERFUL  !   ! 


NOW  AND  ALWAYS 

America's  favorite  soft  drink 
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LCA  Colony 
Gets  Charter 

The  Sewanee  Colony  of  Lambda  Chi 
Alpha,  after  two  years  of  development 
and  progress  in  association  with  the 
National  Fraternity,  received  its  chart- 
er and  was  recognized  as  the  newest 
chapter  last  weekend,  April  5-7. 

The  weekend  began  with  the  regis- 
tration of  the  delegates  of  the  various 
chapters  on  Friday  afternoon  with  sup- 
per following  at  Clara's.  Saturday's 
agenda  opened  with  the  initiation  of  the 
colony's  pledge  class.  Dr.  John  S.  Mar- 
shall was  also  initiated  to  the  frater- 
nity as  a  faculty  member. 

The  Charter  was  presented  at  the 
formal  banquet  at  Clara's  on  Saturday 
evening.  James  "Ajax"  Elkins  returned 
to  the  Mountain  to  serve  as  toastmos- 
ter.  Remarks  were  given  by  Major 
Frank  R.  Murray,  the  Faculy  Advisor; 
Mr.  George  W.  Spasyk,  the  Service  Sec- 
retary of  the  National  Fraternity;  Mr. 
Thomas  C.  Fritz,  a  Traveling  Secre- 
tary; and  by  Dr.  John  M.  Webb,  the 
Dean  of  Men.  President  Michael  Tho- 
mason  received  the  charter  from  Mr. 
Ernest  F.  Tucker,  a  past  national  offi- 
cer. Dean  Bruton  spoke  for  the  Uni- 
versity in  response  to  the  receiving  of 
the  charter. 

The  National  President,  Dr.  Lee  F. 
Tuttle,  gave  the  address  to  the  new 
chapter.  Dr.  Tuttle  is  also  currently 
the  American  Secretary  of  the  World 
Methodist  Council.  Later  that  night  a 
"smoker"  was  held  for  all  of  the  dele- 
gates at  the  temporary  Lambda  Chi 
house,  the  former  Old  Forestry  Build- 
ing. The  "Crescents"  from  Arkansas 
State  University  ended  the  weekend  by 
doing  a  fine  job  of  entertaining  with 
the  singing  of  some  folk  songs. 

The  event  was  the  last  in  a  series  of 
steps  that  began  on  February  3,  1961 
when  fourteen  independent  students  of 
the  Unversity  founded  a  local  frater- 
nity named  Upsilon  Sigma.  Soon  these 
men  inquired  about  affiliation  with  a 
national  fraternity.  Lambda  Chi  Alpha 
(Continued  on  page  six) 


Dr.  Parsons  to  Fill  Position 
Of  Univ.  Medical  Officer 


One  of  the  first  things  that  students 
heard  upon  returning  from  Spring  Va- 
cation was  that  the  University  had 
hired  a  new  Medical  Officer.  Dr.  Jo- 
seph Parsons.  The  University  Provost, 
Dr.  Gaston  Bruton,  announced  that,  af- 
ter years  of  unsuccessful  searching,  the 
administration  has  finally  managed  to 
procure  the  services  of  a  resident  phy- 
sician, who  would  live  in  Sewanee  and 
handle  the  medical  needs  of  the  student 

Dr.  Parsons  comes  to  Sewanee  after 
a  two  year  residency  at  the  Monterrey 
County  Hospital  in  California  where  he 
was  a  general  practitioner  specializing 
in  surgery  and  orthopedics.  Dr.  Par- 
sons did  his  undergraduate  work  at  the 
University  of  Alabama  at  Tuscaloosa 
and  received  his  M.D.  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama  Medical  Center  at 


Birmingham.  He  interned  at  the  Uni 
versity  of  Virginia  Hospital  and  then 
spent  two  years  as  a  medical  offit 
the   Air    Force    before   going   to 

The  doctor  is  married  to  the  former 
Anne    Arial    of    Birmingham  who 
Miss  Alabama  of  1957  and  second  i 
ner-up  to  Miss  America  in  that  3 
She  has  appeared  in  starring  roles  in 
productions  of   Oklahoma,     Bells     ar< 
Ringing,   and   other   musical   comedies 
She  is  interested  in  dancing  and  teach 
ing.    The  Parsons  have  two  girls,  Lau- 
ren 4,  and  Heather  1. 

Bishop  George  Murray,  retired  bish- 
op of  Alabama,  recruited  Dr.  Parsons 
for  his  new  position.  Bishop  Murray 
an  old  friend  of  the  Parsons  family 
Birmingham. 

(Continued  on  page  six) 


Construction  Begins  on  McCrady  Dorm 


A  new  dormitory  is  in  the  planning 
for  Sewanee.  It  will  be  named  for  the 
McCrady  family,  a  family  that  has  had 
ties  with  the  University  for  five  con- 
secutive generations. 

Edward  McCrady,  great-grandfather 
of  the  Vice-Chancellor,  was  on  Sewa- 
r.ee's  board  of  trustees.  His  son,  Gen- 
eral Edward  McCrady,  received  an  hon- 
orary degree  from  Sewanee  and  served 
as  a  trustee.  His  other  son  John,  how- 
ever, was  the  first  of  the  McCrady's 
to  live  at  Sewanee.  John  McCrady  left 
his  position  as  head  of  the  biology  de- 
partment at  Harvard  to  teach  at  Se- 
wanee in  1876.  The  house  used  by  the 
McCrady's  burned  down,  and  John 
McCrady  died  shortly  afterward.  The 
Vice-Chancellor's  father,  Edward  Mc- 
Crady, Sr.,  was  a  student  at  the  time 
snd  returned  to  Sewanee  the  next  year. 


That  year  the  original  McCrady  Hall 
was  built. 

At  the  time  this  structure  was  raised, 
the  practice  of  students'  living  with 
pro'essors  was  common.  In  that  way 
many  homes  served  as  dormitories. 
McCrady  Hall  had  ten  bedrooms  which 
accommodated  several  students. 

The  McCrady  family,  which  lived  in 
Charleston,  returned  to  Sewanee  each 
summer.  Because  of  these  trips,  the 
Vice-Chancellor  has  always  been  fa- 
miliar with  Sewanee.  Dr.  McCrady 
spent  twenty-five  years  on  the  Univer- 
sity faculty.  All  of  his  sons  have  at- 
tended Sewanee  Military  Academy  and 
the  University. 

Mrs.  E.  R.  Chaney,  the  former  Mary 
McCrady,  has  also  been  long  associated 
with    the    University.     Mrs.    McCrady, 


who  is  the  sister  of  the  Vice-Chancel- 
lor, is  matron  of  Cannon  Hall. 

The  old  McCrady  Hall  was  torn  < 
in   1962.   The   McCrady's   turned   their 
lease  on  the  property  over  to  the  Uni- 

The  new  dorm,  McCrady  Hall,  will 
hold  ninety-eight  students.  Suites  con- 
sisting of  two  bedrooms,  two  study 
rooms,  and  one  bathroom  will  accom- 
modate four  students.  Some  rooms  for 
two  students  will  also  be  available.  The 
new  dorm  will  be  in  the  general  shape 
of  a  T  and  will  be  two  stories  high. 
There  will  be  a  tower  at  the  junction 
of  the  top  and  the  stem  of  the  T.  Mc- 
Crady Hall  is  now  being  built  on  the 
lot  formerly  leased  by  the  McCrady 
family.  This  lot  is  on  the  corner  of 
Alabama  Avenue  and  St.  Augustine 
ue,  between  Gailor  and  Selden. 


duPont  Lecturer  to  Speak 
Tonight  in  Guerry  Hall 


a    internationally   known     scientist, 

Ralph  E.  Lapp,  is  the  latest  duPont 

jrer   to   visit     Sewanee.     He     will 

ik     in     Guerry     Hall     Auditorium 

Thursday  night,  April  11,  at  8:15  p.m. 

Dr.  Lapp,  a  prominent  author,  student 

of  defense  problems,  and  an  executive 

physicist  will  speak  on  "The  New  World 

of  Science." 

In  1961  Dr.  Lapp  became  secretary- 
treasurer  of  a  new  venture  called  Qua- 
dri-Science  Inc.,  headed  by  Dr.  Harold 
C  Urey,  the  Nobel  Prize-winning 
chemist  and  pioneer  nuclear  scientist. 
The  firm,  headquartered  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  is  bent  on  developing  and 


ntific 


It  is  probably  the  only  business  ever 
created  and  fully  controlled  by  top- 
echelon  scientists.  Among  ther  othings, 
it  aims  to  show  that  scientists  can 
greatly  advance  free  enterprise  and 
amass  earnings  by  participating  all  the 
way  from  idea  to  production.  The  cor- 
poration also  contracts  with  industry 
and  government  in  high  level  polio 
Studies. 

Dr.  Lapp  began  his  professional  ca- 
leer  during  World  War  II  as  a  nuclear 
physicist  working  on  the  A-bomb.  Ho 
was  appointed  Assistant  Director  of  the 
metallurgical  laboratory,  later  the  Ar- 
gonne  National  Laboratory,  at  Chica- 
go, Illinois.  After  the  war,  Dr.  Lapp 
served  in  a  variety  of  capacities  as  i 
scientific  advisor  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment and  to  the  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Board  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. He  is  regarded  as  an  expert  or 
nuclear  weapons  and   radioactive  fall 


Dr.  Lapp  is  deeply  conscious  of  the 
impact  of  science  upon  society.  From 
his  base  in  Washington,  D.  C,  he  keeps 
a  critical  eye  upon  Congressional  ac- 
tion, especially  where  science  and  tech- 
nology affect  national  policy.  He  is  a 
frequent  expert  witness  before  Con- 
gressional committees. 

As  an  author  of  magazine  articles. 
Dr.  Lapp  has  contributed  to  such  na- 
tional publications  as  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  Life,  The  Reporter,  The 
Reader's    Digest   and    Harper's    Maga- 


His  writings  include  such  topics 
space  science  and  exploration  ef- 
fects  of   nuclear   weapons,   hazards    of 

idioactive    fall-out,   hazards   of   space 

avel,  civil  defense,  nuclear  test  pol- 

y  and  secrecy  in  science. 

Dr.  Lapp  has  written  nine  books,  the 
latest  being  "Kill  and  Overkill:  The 
Strategy  of  Annihilation."  Published  in 
1962,  a  December  selection  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Science,  it  is  a  study  of  "peace 
through  mutual  terror."  Called  a 
"blockbuster"  by  the  noted  political 
columnist,  Marquis  Childs,  it  is  a  chill- 
ing analysis  of  our  national  security 
in  an  age  of  megaton-ICBM  weapons. 
Included  in  the  discussion  is  a  look  nt 
our  atomic  stockpile,  a  forecast  of  nu- 
clear war  and  a  study  of  war  by  acci- 
dent or  miscalculation.  It  concludes 
that  disarmament  is  still  a  distant  goal 
but  that  the  present  rate  of  armament 
cannot  be  continued  into  the  future. 
The  degree  of  overkill  inherent  in  our 
present  weapons  system  is  a  revolu- 
tionary new  factor  in  the  balance  of 
power  among  nations.  The  author  calls 


DR.  RALPH  E.  LAPP 

ew  approaches  to  national  security 
1  upon  the  control  of  arms. 
.  Lapp's  previous  book,  "Man  and 
e:  The  Next  Decade,"  published 
61,  was  a  critical  view  of  the  U.S. 
e  program  set  in  terms  that  the 
an  can  understand.  While  his 
(Continuec*  on  page  six) 


Sewanee  to  Show  Exhibition 
Of  Darwin's  W  ork  'Origin' 


With  the  publication  in  1858  of  "On 
the  Origin  of  Species  by  Means  of  Na- 
tural Selection,"  Charles  Darwin  stir- 
red the  Victorian  world  into  an  uproar 
and    changed    the   course   of   scientific 
and   philosophic   thought.     An   exhibi- 
m,  organized  by  and  presented  at  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History 
November,    1959,    in    honor    of   the 
100th   anniversary   of   this   publication, 
11  be  on  view  at  the  Tuckaway  Art 
dlery  from  April  2  through  April  30. 
The  exhibition  is  presently  being  cir- 
culated  throughout   the   United   States 
d  Canada  by  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tion  Traveling  Exhibition  Service. 
This  strikingly  interesting  exhibition 
follows  Darwin  through  his  early,  un- 
promising years,  through  his  great  ad- 
venture as  naturalist     aboard     H.M.S. 
Beagle,  and  through  the  period  of  pro- 
incial  family  lire  and   quiet  scholar- 
ship. The  final  section  is  an  explanation 
of  the   major   points  contained   in   the 
book,  which  he  called  "the  chief  work 
of  my  life;"  and  an  evaluation  of  Dar- 
ion  to  science  from  the 
perspective  of  a  century  of  progress. 

irtful  selection  of  photo- 
graphs,    drawings,     memorabilia     and 
ual  material,  the  exhibition  paints 
ivid  portrait  of  the  man — his  habits 
and  temperament,  and  the  people  and 
that  helped  to  mold  his  career. 


Much  of  the     story     unfolds     through 
Darwin's  own  words. 

Sewanee  is  fortunate  to  be  able  to 
present  this  outstanding  exhibit  and 
all  are  urged  to  stop  by  the  Art  Gal- 
leries in  Tuckaway  Inn  through  April 
30.    It  will  be  time  well  spent. 


Review  Sponsors 
Poetry  Contest 

A  prize  of  $500  for  the  best  poem 
submitted  to  the  Sewanee  Review  in 
competition  for  the  Mary  Rugeley  Fer- 
guson Award  has  been  given  by  Wil- 
liam B.  Ferguson,  HI,  of  Houston,  Tex- 
as, in  memory  of  his  mother.  The  eon- 
test  was  announced  in  the  April  issue 
of  the  magazine  and  will  end  Decem- 
ber 31,  with  contestants  limited  to  one 
entry  of  an  original,  unpublished  poem. 

The  Sewanee  Review  is  the  oldest 
literary  critical  quarterly  in  the  United 
States,  with  copies  going  to  1,200  li- 
braries in  this  country  and  350  abroad. 
The    editor  is  Andrew  Lytle,   novelist 

The  Poetry  Award  is  the  second  me- 
morial to  Mrs.  Ferguson  given  at  the 
University  of  the  South.  In  her  memory 
is  the  Fine  Arts  Window  in  All  Saints' 
Chapel. 


New  Type  of  Race  Baiter 


Greenwood  is  a  ple.Ls.int  MisM^ijipi  Delta  city  of  23,000.  Like 
most  of  the  Delta,  it  has  traditionally  shunned  political  race 
baiters.  Harmonious  relations  between  the  races  have  prevailed, 
though  LeFlore  County  is  2  to  1  Negro  in  population. 

Such  an  area  and  such  a  situation  held  a  natural  attraction 
for  roving  reform  groups,  one  (then  several)  of  which  moved 
into  town  last  fall  to  correct  the  intolerably  peaceful  situation. 
A  registration  drive  was  organized  and  rallies  held  to  whip  up 
enthusiasm.  When  there  was  little  friction  or  trouble  worthy 
of  the  Associated  Press,  the  students  (When  do  they  attend 
classes?)  running  the  show  decided  that  mass  marches  would 
be  more  effective  in  achieving  their  object.  But  the  police  broke 
them  up.  Down  came  the  Civil  Rights  Commission,  the  Jus- 
tice Dept.,  FBI  and,  most  important,  the  press. 

After  several  days  of  watching  the  parades  broken  up  (An  In- 
junction against  the  police  failed.)  the  bored  reporters  began 
to  leave.  The  desperate  leaders  issued  a  call  for  Negro  cele- 
brities 'Ho  dramatize  their  cause."  Arrived  on  the  scene  Dick 
Gregory,  a  much-vaunted  Negro  comedian  who  has  risen  to 
fame  and  profit  on  the  race  question.  Mr.  Gregory's  objective 
was  to  get  arrested  and  jailed  so  that  he  could  go  back  north 
and  describe  his  persecutions  in  the  wilds  of  Mississippi  to  ad- 


miring northern  audiences  and  wide-eyed  Jack  Parr. 

Gregory  collected  his  herd  and  led  them  through  the  erst- 
while quiet  streets  of  Greenwood.  City  officials  explained  that 
it  was  not  a  good  thing  to  have  mobs  in  the  streets;  it  would 
be  better  to  go  in  small  groups  to  register.  Gregory  said  no. 
that  crowds  could  register  much  more  easily. 

The  marchers  were  thereupon  arrested  and  removed  from 
the  street,  but  poor  Dick  was  left  unmolested.  Infuriated,  he 
loosed  a  torrent  of  abuse  at  the  police  and  white  bystanders. 
He  walked  up  to  one,  then  another  with  choice  words  of  in- 
vective. To  no  avail.  Gregory  was  ignored — was  left  standing 
alone  in  the  street  while  Greenwood's  citizens  drifted  back  into 
their  stores  and  about  their  business. 

The  white  officials  should  be  praised  for  the  calmness  and 
wisdom  with  which  they  endured  the  belligerence  of  this  petty 
opportunist.  They  have  thus  far  resisted  the  efforts  of  outside 
provokators  to  turn  their  city  into  a  tragedy.  But  Greenwood'* 
trials  are  only  beginning.  If  the  avowed  intention  of  Negro 
leaders  to  gain  political  control  is  realized,  it  will  require  ten 
times  the  wisdom  and  restraint  the  white  community  has  al- 
ready shown  if  terrible  consequences  are  to  be  avoided. 
Jody  Trimble 


Announcements 


i  that  the  Variety  Show  cannot  be  held 
on  Friday,  April  19  of  the  Spring  Weekend,  owing  to  an  un- 
foreseen clash  with  another  event  scheduled  in  Guerry  Hall 
Auditorium.    The  only  performances  will  be  on  April  17  and  IE 

The  Blue  Kay  Sing  has  been  set  for  the  afternoon  of  May  5. 
Every  fraternity  should  prepare  to  sing  three  numbers:  the 
Alma  Mater  (in  unison),  one  fraternity  song,  and  one  elective 
song.  Cups  will  be  awarded  for  the  best  overall  performance 
and  the  best  single  song. 


and  Saturday  of  r 


Ahich  the  Parsons  have  a  blank- 


Welome 


The  Purple  is  happy  to  speak  for  students,  faculty,  adminis- 
tration and  the  whole  Sewanee  Community  in  welcoming  Dr. 
Parsons  and  Family  to  the  mountaan. 

We  are  especially  flattered  that  one  reason  Dr.  Parsons  gave 
for  his  decision  to  come  is  that  he  considers  Sewanee  a  cul- 
tural environment.  The  Doctor  and  his  Wife  will,  we  hope, 
take  full  advantage  of  what  is  offered  in  this  respect.  An  im- 
portant part  of  Scwanee's  culture  will  be  the  parties  on  Friday 
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We  might  also  mention  that  there  is  a  very  nice  library  with 
novels  and  books  and  magazines  where  Mrs.  Parsons  may  wish 
to  come  during  leisure  hours  to  read.  There  is  also  a  chapel 
service  every  day  at  noon,  thre  meals  a  day  at  Gailor,  various 
sports  events.  .  .  . 

HERE'S  AN  amusing  poem  by  William  C.  Coleman.  Sewanee 
class  of  '41.  Mr.  Coleman  is  a  former  banker  who  now  han- 
dles stocks  and  bonds. 

Sure  'tis  JFK  who's  the  man  o'  the  day 

And  a  brawn  wee  bairn  be  he; 

But  one  son  of  old  Joe's  is  enough  of  a  dose 

Without   all   of  the   brothers  three. 

Twas  certain  Joe's  money  that  got  it  for  sonny 
And  Bobby  he  worked  like  a  bee. 
So  demanding  his  share  was  just,  proper  and  fair 
So  they  named  him  Attorney  G. 

But  I'm  still  in  a  tizz  o'er  how  Adlaie  got  his 

Since  his  weight  almost  pulled  the  ship  down. 
In  pursuit  of  its  trend,  though,  the  hapless  U.  N.. 
Could  absorb  an  additional  clown. 

I'm  chilled  to  the  marrow  by  Bob  McNamara 

And  his  childish  approach  to  defense. 

But  you'll  never  get  bored  with  this  bright  kid  from  Ford 

Though  his  actions  I 


Now  dear  Douglas  Dillon,  that  sly  fiscal  villain, 
Has  come  up  with  a  chic  innovation. 
A  budget  in  red  with  a  tax  cut  instead 
Of  a  hike— as  a  curb  on  deflation. 

Remember  the  row  with  rough  Roger  Blough 
When  Himself  really  went  on  a  heller, 
And  the  old  Dow-Jones,  amidst  wails  and  moai 
Started  to  reach  for  the  cellar. 


Yes,  those  were  the  days  of  courageous  forays, 

As  when  Bobby  laid  siege  to  Ole  Miss. 

State  sovereignty  crumbled  while  Meredithy  bumbled 

And  King,  M.  L ,  quivered  with  bliss. 

And  Himself  once  again  let  the  pigs  out  the  pen 
By  ignoring  the  Cuban  affair. 
But  too  little  too  late  seems  to  be  our  fate. 
And  a  New  Frontier   (Russian)   is  here. 

Oh  I  long  for  the  days  of  Rooseveltian  ways; 
The  New  Deal  was  really  quite  human. 
And  compared  to  this  crowd,  if  I  may  be  allowed, 
Why  sometimes  I  even  miss  Truman. 


A.  Raisin  in  the  Sinit 

The  title  may  have  been  misleading  to  some.  Raisin,  my 
low  country  friends  have  instructed  me.  is  a  title  reserved  for 
the  most  basic,  actual  and  warm  colored  folk.  Real  raisins, 
they  say,  are  found  in  the  sun.  This  movie  is  about  a  family 
of  negroes  in  a  Chicago  ghetto.    The  difference  is  no  slight  one. 

The  movie,  an  adaptation  of  the  broadway  play,  owes  much 
of  its  success  to  the  fact  that  Lorraine  Hansberry's  brilliant 
script  has  been  left  intact.  The  play  was  staged  on  a  single 
scene,  three  act  construction.  In  the  film  a  few  scenes  are 
added  that  carry  the  action  outside  of  the  Youngers'  small  op- 
pressive flat,  otherwise  the  original  staging  is  followed  closely. 
Raisin  is  unique  in  that  as  an  adaptation  of  the  play  it  achieves 
"cinematic  validity"  with  little  alteration  of  the  stage  produc- 

Daniel  Petrie,  the  director,  debued  in  television  and  appar- 
ently learned  there  a  great  deal  about  agile,  versatile  and  ef- 
fective camera  work  in  confined  areas.  In  "Raisin"  the  camera 
is  constantly  on  the  prowl,  eager  to  reveal  the  full  intensity 
of  each  scene,  squeezing  the  optimum  drama  from  each  shot 
Accents  of  close-ups,  inserts  and  cut-aways  augment  the  probes, 
given  sudden  insights  and  emphasize  the  physical  reality. 

Most  of  the  cast  is  carried  over,  well  seasoned  from  the 
broadway  run— which  is  not  difficult  to  detect  in  their  manner 
and  projection.  What  Poitier's  screen  performance  lacks  in 
being  truly  exceptional  is  an  element  hard  to  describe  but  evi- 
dent in  the  acting  of  Claudia  McNeil.  It  is  the  spiritual  com- 
munication   with    which    she    gives    her    role   such    convincing 

Realizing  that  his  tightly  enclosed  subject  relied  for  its  sub- 
stance entirely  on  the  portrayals  of  the  cast;  Petrie  has  coached 
peak  performances  from  each  of  them.  The  drama  not  only 
survives  the  stage-screen  compromise  but  comes  out  alive, 
nerve  frayed   and  pulsating  admirably. 

Gent:  Dickson 
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Letter 
To  The  Editor 


This 


tide 


written  with  reference  to  an  article  by  a 
Sewanee  alumnus  who  is  a  teacher  at  the  University  of  Chat- 
tanooga. Mr.  Mike  Richards  referred  to  the  U.  C.  student 
body  as  moral  jellyfish  in  criticising  their  recent  referendum 
in  which  they  rejected  a  personal  honor  code  like  that  of  Se- 
wanee in  preference  to  a  "proctorial"  honor  system. 

I  am  appalled  at  the  attitude  toward  honor  which  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chattanooga  students  have  displayed.  I  assume  that 
this  is  a  majority  opinion,  although  only  300  voted  in  the  ref- 
erendum. If  it  were  not,  surely  there  would  be  a  demonstra- 
tion for  honor. 

As  Mr.  Richards  said,  honor  is  personal;  and  it  has  to  be,  for 
moral  decorum  cannot  be  imposed  or  dictated.  It  has  to  be  an 
individual  conviction,  and  then  only  is  it  really  moral. 

Morality  is  a  theme  in  all  great  literature  and  it  has  been 
valued  by  all  the  great  minds  of  the  world.  Emmanuel  Kant 
advocated  a  categorical  imperative.  This  philosophy  essen- 
tially says  that  moral  behavior  should  be  conducted  by  the 
individual  to  the  extent  that  he  conducts  himself  in  a  particu- 
lar phenomenon  in  a  manner  which  he  consciously  feels  is 
"right,"  regardless  of  the  consequence.  Evidently  Kant  is  being 
personalistic  and  one  could  quickly  find  room  for  criticism.  In 
this  individual  morality,  who  is  to  determine  within  one's  self 
what  he  consciously  feels  is  the  proper  thing  to  do?  When  a 
girl  goes  out  on  a  date,  does  her  mother  have  to  accompany 
her  to  conserve  her  child's  moral  behavior?  Apparently  the 
U.  C.  students  think  so.  This  attitude  is  comparable  to  the 
child  who  steals  as  many  cookies  as  he  can  out  of  the  cookie 
jar  when  his  parents  aren't  looking. 

To  state  that  classroom  honor  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
teacher  is  completely  amoral.  It  is  frightening  to  think  that 
supposedly  mature  young  Americans  cannot  foresee  to  what 
they  are  committing  themselves.  I  can  feel  only  pity,  for  if 
man  has  to  be  morally  regulated  in  his  relations  with  his  fel- 
low man  he  has  retrogressed  in  his  evolution.  In  evolution- 
ary development,  man  has  surely  progressed  more  than  merely 
physically.  Morality  has  been  created  by  man  himself  when 
he  entered  civilization  as  a  cathartic  position  toward  himself 
and  his  relationship  with  others. 

One  often  dismisses  cheating  as  a  mere  trifle,  and  even  con- 
siders it  not  a  matter  of  morality.  This  blindness  is  either 
intentional  or  unrecognized,  the  first  instance  being  a  tragedy, 
the  second  pathetic.  If  one  cheats  on  an  exam  he  is  not  only 
stealing  the  hard-earned  talents  of  another  but  he  is  depriving 
himself  not  only  of  the  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  of  his 
right  to  be  a  man  or  a  woman.  Nothing  is  more  dismaying 
than  a  material  mendicant  and  moral  vegetable.  I  use  the 
term  vegetable  rather  than  jellyfish  because  a  jellyfish  at  least 
has  life.  Morality  has  become  as  insensitive  as  the  feelings  of 
Joyce's  "dead." 

There  can  often  be  nothing  more  offending  than  a  reformer. 
Surely  this  is  not  my  intention.  I  am  merely  trying  to  arouse 
an  insensitive  part  of  those  who  have  become  "dead"  to  their 
moral  obligations.  Life  should  be  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of 
truth,  and  the  truth  does  not  lie  in  a  moral  offense  to  one's  self 
and  a  material  offense  to  others. 

Jay  Paty 


THURSDAY,    APRIL 


THE  SEWANEE  PURPLE 


Qboirs  ^Annual  spring  (Tour  (Rovers  2,300  zMiles 


A  group  of  forty-five  tired  but  enthusiastic 
men  left  All  Saints'  Chapel  at  approximately 
7:45  the  morning  of  March  22.  The  Glee  Club 
of  the  University  of  the  South  launched  its  sec- 
ond Spring  tour  which  was  to  take  them  some 
2,300  miles  through  the  mid -West. 

Its  first  taste  of  performing  on  the  road  came 
at  Hillsboro  High  School,  Nashville,  where  the 
chorus  did  a  thirty  minute  program  of  secular 
music  before  the  student  body  in  a  special  as- 
sembly. After  its  first  brief,  but  successful,  per- 
formance, the  Glee  Club  immediately  reloaded 
the  chartered  Greyhound  Bus  and  proceeded 
north  where  it  presented  its  first  full  concert 
in  Madisonville,  Kentucky. 

They    arrived    in    Madisonville    at   five-twenty 


he  returned  with  a  fire-engine  red  Chevrolet 
Impala.  Dr.  Lemonds  took  it  from  there  and  we 
pulled  out  on  a  tight  schedule  for  Columbia. 
Our  time  was  so  short,  in  fact,  that  our  leader. 
feeling  somewhat  compelled  to  hurry  the  pace, 
became  the  victim  of  a  highway  patrol  radar 
trap,  to  the  tune  of  an  embarrassing  sum  of  mo- 
ney. The  bus  ride  was  uneventful  (moving 
slower  than  the  Impala)  and  we  arrived  in  Co- 
lumbia behind  schedule.  Once  again  all  hope  of 


tened  I 


i  up 


the  Missouri  Central  Methodist  Church.  Af 
t  an  all-too-hasty  meal  at  a  delightful  fifteen 
■nts-a-humburger  emporium,  we  sweatee 
ng  our  way  through  one  of  our  hardest 
■rts.     We  then  went  wearily  to  the  hom 


pjn.  on  the  twenty-second.  After  a  brief  re- 
hearsal, the  boys  were  guests  for  dinner  at  the 
Madisonville  Country  Club.  Following  dinner 
they  again  boarded  the  bus  and  returned  to  the 
Madisonville  High  School  auditorium  for  last 
minute  preparation  before  eght  o'clock  curtain 
time.  The  presentation  at  Madisonville  was  very 
successful  and  was  attended  by  an  enthusiastic 
and  encouraging  audience.  After  the  concert 
the  Glee  Club  members  were  assigned  hosts  for 
the  night. 

At  eight- thirty  the  next  morning  the  group 
left  Madisonville  and  headed  for  St.  Louis  where 
it  was  to  sing  the  morning  service  in  Christ 
Church  Cathedral  on  Sunday  morning.  Satur- 
day night  was  spent  trying  to  pass  for  twenty- 
one  on  Gaslight  Square. 

Leaving  St.  Louis  for  Columbia  our  troubles 
began.  Missouri  law  prohibits  more  than  thirty- 
five  people  on  a  bus.  We  had  40,  so  we  had  to 
rent  a  car  for  the  other  five  to  ride.  Dr.  Lem- 
onds sent   Bud  Roeder  to  pick  up  the  car  and 


our  gracious  hosts,  fatigue  beginning  to  set  in. 

Bright  and  early  the  next  morning  we  packed 
up  and  pulled  out  for  Kansas  City  where  we 
were  to  sing  at  All  Soul's  Church. 

In  Independence  we  were  allowed  fifteen  min- 
utes to  visit  the  Truman  Library  and  Museum, 
then  we  were  rushed  off  to  the  auditorium  ot 
the  Reorganized  Church  of  the  Latter  Day 
Saints.  We  had  lunch  in  Kansas  City  and  then 
went  on  a  tour  of  the  Art  Museum.  Since  the 
major  portion  of  the  Museum  was  closed,  we 
were  given  an  eagerly  accepted  half-hour  of 
free  time.  However,  before  anyone  relaxed  to 
a  great  extent.  Dr.  Lemonds  decided  that  we 
should  hold  our  second  spur-of-the-moment 
concert  so  we  cranked  out  three  or  four  num- 
bers for  the  visitors  to  the  Van  Gogh  exhibit, 
the  only  part  of  the  Museum  open.  After  we 
finished  several  people  wanted  to  know  where 
we  were  from.  (We  told  one  sweet  little  old  lady 
that  we  were  from  Sewanee  and  she  broke  into 
gales  of  laughter.) 


was  highlighted  by  a  reception  given  us  by  Jim 
Callaway  and  his  family. 

We  crossed  into  Oklahoma  on  March  26,  amid 
shouts  and  songs  from  Dr.  Lemonds  and  the 
other  Sooners  on  the  trip.  Our  first  stop  in  the 
wilderness  was  in  the  small  town  of  Miami,  home 
of  Northeastern  Oklahoma  Agricultural  College. 
We  gave  a  concert  to  a  crowd,  which,  to  our 
delight,  was  composed  chiefly  of  young  ladies, 
attired  in  everything  from  shorts  to  skirts.  We 
were  given  a  standing  ovation. 

Jack  Gordon's  parents  came  to  hear  us  and 
they  led  our  group  on  to  Tulsa  where  we  Bang 
at  St.  John's  Church  and  received  the  utmost 
in  Oklahoman  hospitality. 

Our  next  stop  was  Oklahoma  City,  stomping 
grounds  of  Dr.  Lemonds.  We  received  the  royal 
tour  of  the  city,  eating  lunch  at  the  Petroleum 
Club  after  which  we  received  one,  whole,  glori- 
ous hour  of  free  time. 

We  were  taken  on  a  trip  to  see  the  Quail 
Creek  Country  Club  and  on  the  way  we  had  to 
hear  the  organs  of  every  church,  temple,  mau- 
soleum and  crematorium  in  Oklahoma  City.  We 
were  given  the  grand  tour  of  Quail  Creek  and 
were  then  treated  to  supper  at  the  church. 

The  next  day  we  departed  for  the  unknown 
regions  of  some  place  called  Durant,  Oklahoma, 
the  birthplace  of  our  unsinkable  director.  We 
received  a  very  fine  reception  at  the  local  high 
school  and  were  very  well  received  by  the  fine 
people  of  this  great  little  town. 

The  Glee  Club  left  Durant  early  Friday  morn- 
ing and  headed  for  "Big  D"  with  three  concerts 
on  the  agenda.  This  was  to  be  our  busiest  day. 
That  morning  we  sang  to  our  largest  audience, 
over  eighteen  hundred  students  at  Sunset  High 
School.  Following  lunch  at  the  school  we  had 
a  quick,  guided  tour  of  Dallas,  conducted  by  a 
ball  of  energy  named  Charlie  Dexter. 

Next  on  our  schedule  was  the  taping  of  a  half- 
hour  television  program  for  Station  KRLD.  This 
session   under    the    bright    lights    lasted    almost 

After  a  Mexican  Supper  sponsored  by  the  Se- 
wanee Club  of  Dallas  we  went  to  St  Luke's 
Church  for  our  night's  concert.  Then  most  found 
their  way  to  the  homes  of  their  hosts  for  a  few 
hours  of  welcome  sack  time.  Of  course  there 
were  exceptions,  with  some  of  our  members 
finding  the  night  life  of  Dallas  quite  interesting 
and  spending  long  hours  with  the  natives. 

Next  stop,  Houston.  This  was  the  last  stop 
of  our  tour  and  we  sang  at  the  Prudential  Au- 
ditorium. After  the  concert,  the  satisfied  but 
exhausted  forty  began  to  let  loose.  We  were 
entertained  royally  by  our  hosts  and  at  mid- 
night we  pulled  out  for  New  Orleans  where  we 
planned  to  spend  all  our  time  in  pure  relaxa- 
tion. Aside  from  the  obvious,  there  were  many 
interesting  goings-on  in  that  fine  old  town.  One 
member  of  the  group  entered  a  hotel,  asked  for 
the  key  to  his  room,  and  after  managing  to  in- 
sert the  key  in  the  lock,  realized  that  he  was 
in  the  wrong  hotel!  Needless  to  say,  The  French 
Quarter  was  well  visited  by  all. 

The  next  morning  we  climbed  on  the  Bus  and 
started  out  in  the  direction  of  Sewanee.  We 
pulled  in  around  midnight,  giving  us  just  enough 
time  to  catch  enough  sleep  so  that  we  could 
face  our  professors  on  Tuesday  morning. 


\  Hiroshima  I 

Hiroshima,  Mon  Amour  brings  the  abstract 
themes  of  time  and  history  into  a  single  inti- 
mate focus — the  emotional  redemption  of  a 
French  woman.  The  title  itself  suggests  some- 
thing of  this:  Hiroshima,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
extreme  example  of  the  abstract  historical  act — 
the  anonymous  destruction  of  a  city,  and  love, 
on  the  other,  being  the  completely  intimate  per- 

In  the  opening  scene,  these  two  acts  seem  ra- 
ther artificially  brought  together;  the  woman, 
caressing  her  Japanese  lover,  tries  to  impose 
upon  their  present  state  the  memory  of  the  tra- 
gic past— Hiroshima.  He  tells  her  that  this  past 
has  no  meaning  for  her,  but  she  insists,  irra- 
tionally, that  it  has. 

The  man  and  woman  make  love  although  they 
are  separated  by  all  the  racial,  national  and  cul- 
tural differences  that  caused  the  war.  These 
barriers  do  not  prevent  their  intimacy,  but  there 
exists  a  more  important  difference  between 
them — Uieir  attitudes  toward  life.  The  Japanese 
is  an  architect  and  politician,  a  man  actively 
engaged  in  shaping  the  present;  the  woman  is 
an  actress,  removed  from  direct  concern  with 
the  realities  of  the  present,  assuming  attitudes 
that  do  not  reflect  personal  emotions.  Even  In 
loving  she  does  this — the  real  emotion  that  has 
been  awakened  by  her  Japanese  lover  is  the 
memory  of  her  German  lover,  but  she  does  not 
admit  this — it  is  only  momentarily  revealed  to 
us  by  a  flashback. 

The  tragedy  of  her  youth — her  affair  with  the 
German,  his  death,  and  her  disgrace  and  con- 
finement, all  in  her  native  village  of  Nevers — 
is  seen  to  be  the  experience  which,  although  she 
tries  not  to  think  of  it,  has  dominated  her  dreams 
and  her  subconscious.  In  a  sense,  she  has  nev- 
er totally  emerged  from  the  isolation  that  was 
imposed  upon  her  by  her  parents;  instead,,  she 
became  the  actress,  repressing  this  one  great 
emotional  experience,  and  entering  only  super- 
ficially into  the  subsequent  events  of  her  life. 

Suddenly,  in  Hiroshima,  she  has  found  herself 
in  a  context  which  irresistably  suggests  the  ex- 
perience of  Nevers.  In  the  horrors  of  the  mu- 
seum, she  seems  to  find  the  horrors  of  her  own 
ordeal;  her  Japanese  lover  recalls  her  German 
lover,  and  Hiroshima  suggests  the  general  ca- 
tastophe  of  the  war.  Yet  Hiroshima  i3  more 
than  its  memory;  it  has  its  present — the  thriving 
city — which  rises  out  of  the  past.  Finally,  for 
the  first  time,  she  tells  of  her  experience  in 
Nevers,  which  seems  so  indistinguishable  from 
all  that  is  around  her.  In  her  confession  to 
the  Japanese,  she  not  only  acknowledges  the 
past  as  an  organic  part  of  the  same  life  she  is 
living  now  in  Hiroshima,  she  also  recognizes  the 
intensity  of  the  present  emotional  experience  ts 
as  great  as  that  of  the  experince  in  Nevers.  The 
Japanese  lover  and  the  German  lover  become 
confused,  and,  as  they  walk  silently,  Hiroshima 
becomes  Nevers.  Finally,  in  the  hotel  room, 
the  two  great  emotional  experiences — Hiroshima 
and  Nevers — are  separated:  "You  are  Hiroshi- 
ma." Likewise,  he  tells  her  "You  are  Neven.' 
The  two  cities  no  longer  represnt  the  isolated 
historical  or  personal  event,  but  the  continuing 
process  of  life  itself,  which  neither  denies  the 
past  nor  is  dominated  by  it. 

Frank  Burroughs 


As  a  unique  feature  honoring  Christ's  Resurrect  ion,  the  Edi- 
tor asked  Dr.  Eugene  Kayden  if  he  would  contribute  a  selec- 
tion of  his  English  translations  of  Russian  poems  on  Easter.  Dr. 
Kayden  was  kind  enough  to  offer  the  following  beautiful  pieces 
with  his  explanation  of  them. 

Editor,  Sewanee  Purple 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  comply  with  your  request  for  Easter  themes 
in  Russian  poetry.  Easter  means  Resurrection,  Immortality— 
in  nature  and  in  human  life.  (See  Pasternak's  "Holy  Week,"  in 
POEMS,  page  144).  Thus  all  of  "Doctor  Zhivago'e  Poetry" 
forms  the  greatest  celebration  of  Christianity  since  Milton's 
age.  "Christ  has  risen  having  vanquished  death  by  death,"  is 
the  central  theme  in  the  Easter  Hymn  of  the  Russian  Ortho- 
dox Church. 

Out  of  many  Easter  poems,  I  am  giving  out  three  best  known 
lo  children  and  adults.  A.  N.  Pleshcheyev  (sh-ch  pronounced 
ns  in  Ash  Church)  is  the  author  of  Easter  Legend.  It  was  set 
to  music  by  Tchaikovsky  as  A  Legend;  it  was  beautifully  sung 
in  Sewanee  about  15  years  ago  under  Paul  McConnell. 


And  when  the  garden  was  in  bloom, 
He  called  the  Hebrew  children  there. 
They  plucked  the  roses  one  by  one 
And"  left  the  little  garden  bare. 


6a0tcr  in  3&us0tan  ^ortrp 


"How  wilt  thou  make  thy  garland  r 
No  rose  is  lert  where  many  blew." 
"Nay,  ye  forget,"  child  Jesus  said, 


They  wove  for  him  a  crown  of  thorns, 
A  crown  to  lay  upon  his  head, 
And  brighter  than  the  red  red  rose 
Upon  his  brow  the  blood  shone  red. 

Eve  of  Palm  Sunday  is  by  Alexander  Blok,  dated  1906.  It 
was  written  for  a  primer  of  religious  verse.  The  poem  refers 
to  an  ancient  custom.  At  vespers  of  Thursday  Night,  during 
which  twelve  gospel  accounts  of  Christ's  passion  are  read,  the 
congregation  listens  standing,  and  holding  lighted  candles.  On 
Saturday  of  Holy  Week  the  service  starts  at  midnight.  Children 
carry  their  lighted  wax  candles  home.  Here  is  the  poem,  by 
an  adult  with  the  heart  of  a  child,  the  poet's  heart: 


Little  lights  are  burning  bright; 
People  bow  and  bless  each  light; 
Spring  is  in  the  air. 

Wind  and  Rain,  be  good  to  me! 
Save  my  little  light  'or  me 
On  my  homeward  way. 


Then  comes  Easter  day.  People  exchange  kisses-  The  greet- 
ing "Christ  is  risen!"  is  answered  by  "Verily,  He  is  risen!'  Af- 
ter church  come  dinners,  visits,  parties.  Apollon  Maikov  has 
a  pert,  happy  poem,  the  secret  of  the  young  who  want  to  keep 
the  light  of  love  forever  and  ever  safe  in  their  hearts. 

THE  EASTER  KISS* 
Easter  day  will  soon  be  here, 
And  my  Easter  greeting-kiss 
I  will  claim  like  any  friend. 
Dora,  please,  remember  this: 


I  with  laughter 


i  the  E 


,  athir 


Of  the  Holy  Day. 


The  date  is  1872,  yet  the  human  heart  is  e 
for  love  and  happiness  and  resurrection  despite  hurts  and  evil 
in  the  world.  The  lesson  is  simple:  Carry  the  light  of  Chris- 
tian civilization  into  your  home  and  let  no  Wind  or  Rain  ex- 
tinguish it.  .  .  .  But  Like  all  simple  lessons,  it  is  the  hardest 
to  learn  and  remember  throughout  life.  We  have  great  need  of 
the  light  the  little  girl  carried  home,  in  order  to  walk  sure- 
footedly  upon  this  earth  as  men  and  women  of  every  race  and 
color,  as  equals  under  God's  dispensation. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Eugene  M.  Katden 
•All  rights  reserved  by  the  translator. 


THE  SEWANEE  PURPLE 
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RICHARD    DOBBIN 


FAYE  ADAMS 
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Monday,  May  27.  1963— All  MWF  10:00  o'clock  classes 
Tuesday.  May  28.  1961— All  TTS  10:00  o'clock  classes 
Wednesday.  May  29.  19G3— All  MWF  9:00  o'clock 

Thursday.  May  30.  1963— All  TTS  9:00  o'clock  classes 
Friday,  May  31,  1963— All  MWF  11:00  o'closk  classes 
Saturday,  June  1,  1963—  All  MWF  8:00  o'clock  classes 
Monday,  June  3,  1963— All  TTS  8:00  o'clock  classes 
Tuesday,  June  4,  1963— All  TTS  11:00  o'clock  classes 
Wednesday,  June  5,  1963— All  1:30  classes 


Changes  in  this  schedule  are  to  be  made  by  the 
Dean  of  the  College,  except  that  in  multi-section 
:ourses,  a  student  may  take  the  examination  in  a  sec- 
.ion  other  than  his  own  with  the  consent  of  the   in- 


The  Thirty-fifth  Motion  Picture  Acad- 
emy Awards  have  gone  for  another 
year.  The  show  itself  was  well  run  by 
Frank  Sinatra.  After  ten  years  of  Bob 
Hope,  it  was  time  for  a  change.  This  is 
not  to  slight  Mr.  Hope  but  a  change  of 
pace  in  the  show  itself  had  been  needed 
and  Sinatra  gave  the  change.  His  quiet, 
ofl-th-cuff  humor  kept  the  show  mov- 
ing right  along.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
show  he  made  a  little  one-minute 
speech  on  what  was  needed  in  Holly- 
wood. The  gist  of  what  he  said  was 
that  Hollywood,  to  stay  in  competition, 
must  have  its  movies  made  by  people 
who  know  movies,  not  by  big  produc- 
ers who  have  no  feeling  for  what  they 
produce,  just  how  much  they  make. 
Incidents  like  Cleopatra,  with  its  trou- 
ble with  stars  like  Elizabeth  Taylor 
Qnd  producers,  like  Darryl  F.  Zanuck. 
would  not  have  to  happen  if  pictures 
weren't  such  a  business  in  Hollywood. 
Pictures  like  To  Kill  A  Mockingbird 
and  David  and  Lisa,  which  are  suc- 
cesses in  both  the  box  office  and  the 
critic's  eye  aren't  that  hard  to  make. 
They  were  made  with  care,  craftsman- 
ship, a  small  budget  and  without  an 
array  of  stars.  I'm  not  saying  that  wc 
should  make  all  our  films  with  a  small 
budget  or  they  won't  be  good.  We  need 
films  like  Ben-Hur,  El  Cid  and  Law- 
rence of  Arabia,  All  of  these  were  good 
and  all  had  the  touch  of  craftsmanship. 
What  I  am  speaking  out  against  are 
films  like  Hercules,  Solomon  and  She- 
ba  and  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  There  is 
no  care  in  these  films  and  no  use  for 
them  either.  I  think  a  trend  is  coming 
which  will  give  us  the  best  array  of 
films  we've  seen  in  a  long  time.  I  hope 

But  to  the  Oscars  themselves.  Law- 
rence of  Arabia  won  the  best  picture 
race.  This  was  no  surprise  and  it  took 
six  smaller  Oscars  including  best  musi- 
cal scoring  of  a  dramatic  motion  pic- 
ture. The  best  actor  award  was  some- 
what of  a  surprise.  Gregory  Peck  won 
for  To  Kill  A  Mockingbird.  This  was 
his  first  win  after  eight  tries  so  I  would 
say  he  deserved  it.  I  hope  that  Jack 
Lemmon  will  win  eventually  because  I 
really  believe  he  turned  in  the  best 
performance.  The  best  actress  award 
went  to  Anne  Bancroft  for  The  Mira- 
cle Worker  who  did  deserve  it  and  this 
might  be  a  sign  that  Hollywood  really 
can  recognize  an  excellent  acting  job 
It  rewarded  Patty  Duke,  also  of  The 
Miracle  Worker,  as  best  supporting  ac- 
tress. Ed  Begley  won  out  over  Omar 
"Lawrence  of  Arabia"  Sharif  forSu'ecE 
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POETRY  CONTEST:  WIN  A  STEAK 


CLARAMONT 


>  AND  TOM  SHOEMATE 


A  steak  at  Clara's. 

First,  the  preparation:   a  b( 

(or  two) 

while  waiting  by  a  candle, 

bullshooting  with  a  friend  c 

Then,  it  comes:   sizzling 

is  the  first  thing  you  know, 

the  presence  singing  in  its  juices 

Next,  it  is  seen:   brown  red 

and  substantial,  solid,  real. 

Simultaneously,  the  smell:    wild, 


r  ash  trays  and  silver. 


thick,   exciting.     Then, 

with  knife, 

with  fork, 

the  first  eager  surgery:  watch  the  juie 

the  whispering  platter. 
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Bird  of  Youth,  The  best  direction 
d  went  to  David  Lean  for  Law- 
of  Arabia.  These  are  the  ma- 
wards    and    I'm   satisfied   for   the 


As  for  this  week's  flicks,  those  pow- 

s  that  be  are  to  be  congratulated  for 

the  fine  run  of  movies  we  had  this  last 

starting  with  Period  of  Adjust- 

running   through   Who's   got   thv 

»  and  ending  with  Roman  Hoii- 

which  won   Audrey  Hepburn  her 

Oscar.     I  say   this   in   preface   for   the 

lowsey  list  of  flicks  we've  got  on  tap. 

Thursday   and   Friday   we   are   pre- 

nted  with  Diavioiid  Head.  This  tells 

of  modern  Hawaii  and  all  the  horrible 

prejudices    they    have.     Charlton 

Hcston  is  King  Howland  who  has  this 

Polynesian    mistress     (France  Nuyen). 

He  also  has  a  sister   (Yvette  Mimieux, 

,vho  almost  saves  the  picture  by  just 

jeing  in  it)  who  taunts  two  half-caste 

arothers    (George  Chakiris  and  James 

Darren).  That's  the  skeleton  of  the  ploc 

and  a  skeleton  it  stays.     The  ending  is 

:ercise  in  making  everything  come 

11  right.    The  actors  stumble  over 

themselves    changing   into   the     happy 

iduig   look   which   puts   the   finishing 

uch  on  old  Diamond  Head. 

The   Owl   is   something   called   Win- 

dovi's  Way.     I  give  up,  which  way  is 

Windoms    Way?    Go    to   the   Owl    and 

find  out. 

Saturday  and  Monday  we  have  Sod- 
om and  Gomorrah.  This  type  of  flick  is 
one  of  my  pet  peeves.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  a  religious  movie.  After  all,  it 
is  based  on  a  story  from  an  all-time 
religious  best  seller.  Okay,  so  it's  not 
religious.  If  it  were  well  done  it  could 
be  considered  worth  the  effort.  It's  not. 
When  Lot's  (Stewart  Grainger)  wife  is 


turned  to  a  pillar  of  salt,  she  is  turn- 
ed into  a  female  pillar  of  salt.  Acting? 
Forget  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  forget 
the  whole  flick,  if  you  can, 

Sunday  and  Tuesday  is  The  Lion.  The 
Lion  of  the  title  is  supposed  to  be  a 
fierce  beast.  The  lion  of  the  movie 
looks  like  a  walking  lion-skin  rug.  He 
is  old  and  he  looks  it  The  plot  con- 
cerns a  little  girl  (Pamela  Franklin) 
who  looks  like  a  little  boy  and  her 
mother  (Capucine),  father  (William 
Holden)  and  step-father  (Trevor  How- 
ard). The  father  comes  back  to  the 
jungle  and  finds  his  wife  remarried. 
His  little  girl  has  gone  to  lion  which 
upsets  him  especially  when  he  almost 
gets  attacked  by  his  girl's  friend.  The 
only  good  thing  I  can  say  about  the 
movie  is  the  previews  were  great. 

Maybe  next  week  we'll  get  Lawrence 
of  Arabia.     Who  knows? 


ATOs,  Phi  Delts 

Elect  Officers 

The  ATOs  and  Phi  Delts  have  re- 
cently elected  officers  for  the  coming 
year.  The  new  president  at  Alpha  Tau 
Omega  is  Bill  Stirling,  a  politics  major 
from  Columbia,  South  Carolina.  Bill's 
cabinet  consists  of  Charles  Tisdalc, 
Chaplain;  Bob  Black,  Treasurer;  Felix 
Pelzer,  Scribe;  and  Joe  Sylvan,  Ser- 
geant-at-Arms. 

Heading  up  operations  for  PDT  lodge 
is  John  Hagler.  Hailing  from  Lenoir 
City,  Tennessee,  John's  another  Politi- 
cal Science  man.  His  hencemen  are: 
Allen  Wallace,  Rush  Chairman;  Hill 
Ferguson.  Vice-President;  Fred  Miller, 
Secretary;  Doug  Myers,  Treasurer;  and 
David  Speights,  Warden. 


AF  Drill  Team 
Parades  in  D.  C. 

The  Sewanee  ROTC  Sabre  Drill  team 
returned  Sunday  night  from  a  five  day 
trip  to  Washington.  D.  C,  where  the; 
performed  at  the  National  Cherry  Blcs 
som  Festival.  The  team,  consisting  o 
twenty  members  of  the  AFROTC,  left 
Sewanee  Tuesday  afternoon,  after  just 
having  returned  from  the  Spring  vaca- 

On  Thursday  afternoon  the  drill  team 
competed  with  fifty-two  other  ROTC 
Drill  teams  from  all  over  the  nation  in 
the  National  ROTC  Drill  Competition. 
The  Sewanee  sabre  twirlers  won  out 
over  every  other  sabre  team  in  the 
country  and  came  in  twelfth  in  the 
over  -  all  competition,  amassing  768 
points  out  of  a  possible  thousand. 

On  Saturday  a'temoon  the  team 
marched  in  the  Cherry  Blossom  parade 
and,  to  the  delight  of  thousands  of  spec- 
tators, Ed  Ellis,  the  team  floor  com- 
mander, marching  backwards  in  the 
strictest  of  military  styles  as  he  led  the 
team,  high-stepped  his  way  through  the 
undesired  offerings  of  a  team  of  horses 
that  had  preceded  the  Sewanee  contin- 
gent. 

The  members  of  the  team  found 
enough  spare  time  to  see  some  of  the 
famous  sights  of  the  Nation's  Capitol, 
and  also  some  of  the  less  famous  ones. 
They  were  stationed  at  Henderson  Hall, 
a  Marine  installation  within  sight  of  the 
Pentagon,  and  a  gravestone's  throw 
from  Arlington  National  Cemetery. 


JOHN   II  I    lluukl-K 


'Blues'  to  be  Concert  Theme 


John  Lee  Hooker,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  blues  singers  and  instru- 
mentalists in  the  jazz  world  will  be  the 
feature  attraction  of  the  Jazz  Concert 
on  Saturday  afternoon  of  the  Spring 
Weekend.  The  essence  of  Hooker's 
style  is  his  ability  to  transform  an  or- 
dinary tune  into  an  emotional  experi- 
ence. He  brings  this  about  by  the  use 
of  primitive  rhythmic  figures — the  yelp 
of  a  harmonica  and  the  thump  of  a 
washtub. 

Hooker's  talents  were  first  stirred  by 
his  grand'ather's  influence,  forty  years 
ago  in  Claksdale,  Mississippi.  He  was 
taught  to  practice  on  a  strip  of  old  in- 
ner tube  nailed  to  a  barn  door.  The 
only  music  he  knew  was  spiritual.  The 
sounds  that  he  learned  and  invented 
were  musical  feelings  which  came 
straight  from  the  soul. 


With  an  education  in  only  the  barest 
essentials,  Hooker  thus  began  his  climb 
to  fame.  He  has  since  been  acclaimed 
by  such  leading  magazines  and  news 
papers  as  Esquire,  Playboy,  Variety, 
Ebony,  Book  of  Jive,  Jet  .  .  .,  etc. 

Appearing  with  Hooker  will  be  Faye 
Adams,  one  of  the  best  female  blues 
singers  in  the  business.  What  Hooker 
doesn't  have,  she's  got — and  lots  of  it- 
Together  they  should  create  an  unfor- 
gettable musical  experience  for  every- 

The  Milton  Campbell  Band  from  SI 
Louis  will  be  backing  up  John  and 
Faye.  The  "Afternoon  of  Blues"  will 
provide  a  unique  musical  treat  for  Se- 
wanee and  dates. 

Tickets  are  being  sold  at  Clara's,  the 
Union,  afternoons,  and  from  enthusi- 
astic Jazz  Society  mtmbers.  Prices  will 
be  increased  at  the  door. 


THURSDAY.    APRIL 


THE  SEWANEE  PURPLE 


Intramural  All-Stars  Selected 


This  year's  intramural  basketball  All- 
star  team  chosen  by  the  coaches  fea- 
tures a  quick,  high-scoring  first  unit 
backed  up  by  a  monstrous  second  team. 
Freshman  Independent  Bob  Canon, 
who  was  All-City  in  Chattanooga  las? 
vear,  led  the  balloting.  Fiji  pride  Guy 
botson  edged  ATO  No.  1  Bill  Stirling 
for  runner-up  in  the  voting  while  John 
Clark,  KS,  finished  fourth.  The  cham- 
pion Independents'  ace  rebounder  Bea- 
no Graham  tied  ball-hawk  Harry  Bat- 
bit  of  the  Phi  Delts  for  the  last  slot  on 

The  second  unit  is  a  hefty  lot  built 
around  Gerry     De     Blois,     ATO;     Bill 

Johnson,  BTP;  and  lofty  Jack  Royster. 
phi  Gam.     Outside  fire  power  is  fur- 


nished by  hustling  Fiji  freshman  Bo'i 
Jenkins  and  Elder  Statesman  Wallace 
Pinkley  of  the  Independents. 

Nine  of  the  All-Stars  are  juni 
below  so  we  can  expect  anothe 
campaign  next  season. 


FINAL  TEAM  STANDINGS 

1.  Independents    10 

2.  PGD  9 

3.  ATO   ...  ....  8 

4.  BTP   7 

5.  KS  6 

6.  PDT   5 

7.  ,8.  KA,  DTD  4 

9.  SN     3 

10.  SAE       1 

11.  LCA  0 


Oil  Campus 


with 


HOW  TO  SEE  EUROPE 
FOR  ONLY  $300  A  DAY:  NO.  1 

Slimmer  vacation  is  just  around  the  corner,  and  naturally  all 
of  you  are  going  to  Europe.  Perhaps  I  can  offer  a  handy  tip 
or  two.  (I  must  confess  that  I  myself  have  never  been  to 
Europe,  but  I  do  have  a  French  poodle  and  a  German  shepherd, 
bo  I  am  not  entirely  unqualified.) 

First  let  me  say  that  no  trip  to  Europe  is  complete  without 
a  visit  to  England.  Scotland,  Wales,  Ireland,  France,  Germany, 
Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  Lichtenstein,  Holland,  IVhiimn,  Luxem- 
bourg, Switzerland.  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Finland,  Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Estonia,  Russia, 
Greece,  Yugoslavia,  Albania,  Crete,  Sardinia,  Sicily.  Hungary. 
Rumania,  Bulgaria,  Lapland,  and  Andorra. 

Let  us  take  up  these  countries  in  order.    First,  England. 


iie  oli  ones  drt  throw  ma/ 


The  capital  of  England  is  London— or  Liverpool,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called.  There  are  many  interesting  things  to  see  in 
Loudon— chiefly  the  changing  of  the  guards.  The  guards  are 
changed  daily.  The  old  ones  are  thrown  away. 

Another  "must"  while  in  London  is  a  visit  to  the  palace  of 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  Marlborough  is  spelled  Marlborough, 
but  pronounced  Marlboro.  English  spelling  is  very  quaint,  but 
terribly  disorganized.  The  late  George  Bernard  Shaw,  author 
of  Little  Women,  fought  all  his  life  to  simplify  English  spelling. 
They  tell  a  story  about  Shaw  once  asking  a  friend,  "What  does 
g-h-o-t-i  sirell?" 

The  friend  pondered  a  bit  and  replied,  "Goatee." 

Shaw  sniggered,  "Pshaw,"  said  Shaw.  "G-h-o-t-i  does  not 
spell  goatee.    It  BpellsJIsft." 

"How  is  that?"  said  the  friend. 

Shaw  answered,  "Gh  as  in  enough,  o  as  in  women,  ti  as  in 
motion.    Put  them  all  together,  you  gel  fish." 

This  was  very  clever  of  Shaw  when  you  consider  that  he  was 
a  vegetarian,  And  a  good  thing  he  was.  As  Disraeli  once  re- 
marked to  Guy  Fawkes,  "If  Shaw  were  not  u  vegetarian,  no 
lamb  chop  in  London  would  be  safe." 

But  I  digress.  We  were  speaking  of  the  palace  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  — or  Marlboro,  as  it  is  called  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  called  Marlboro  by  every  smoker  who  enjoys  a  fine,  rich 
breed  of  tobaccos,  who  appreciates  a  pure  white  filter,  who  likes 
a  soft  pack  that  is  really  soft,  a  Flip-Top  box  that  really  flips. 
Be  sure  you  are  well  supplied  with  Marlboros  when  you  make 
your  trip  abroad.  After  a  long,  tiring  day  of  sightseeing  there 
is  nothing  so  welcome  as  a  good  flavorful  Marlboro  and  a  foot- 
bath with  hot  Epsom  salts. 

Epsom  salts  can  he  obtained  in  England  at  Epsom  Downs. 
Kensington  salts  can  be  obtained  at  Kensington  Gardens, 
Albert,  salts  can  be  obtained  at  Albert  Hall,  Hyde  salts  can  be 
obtained  at  Hyde  Park,  and  the  crown  jewels  can  be  obtained 
at  the  Tower  of  London. 

The  guards  at  the  Tower  of  London  are  called  Beefeaters 
because  they  are  always  beefing  about  what  they  get  to  eat. 
This  is  also  known  as  "cricket"  or  "petrol." 

Well,  I  guess  that  about  covers  England.  In  next  week's 
column  we  will  visit  the  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun-France. 


Wherever  you  may  roam  in  Europe  and  In  all  fifty  states  of  the 
I'ninii,  you'll  lind  Marlboro  ever-present  and  ever-pleasant— filter, 


Tigers  Take  Belmont 
Lose  to  Lipscomb 

Sewanee's  baseballers  opened  the 
1963  season  with  an  813  victory  over 
Belmont  College  Wednesday,  April  3rd 
;wanee.  Co-captain  Jerry  Sum- 
,  who  handles  the  second  base 
chores  for  the  Tigers,  paced  the  Tigers 
at  the  plate  with  a  single,  double,  and 
two  runs.  Leftfielder  Jim  Kolling  also 
helped   the   cause,   chipping   in   with  a 


..gle 


;  EBI's 


TIGER 
TRACK 


The  Sewanee  cindermen  inaugurated  and  well-balanced  squad  in  both  field 
and  track  events.  Against  Taylor  Col- 
lege yesterday  this  was  clearly  evi- 
denced by  Sewanee's  strong  showing 
throughout  the  afternoon.  They  downed 
Taylor  of  Indiana  88  to  55,  and  Taylor 
had  previously  beaten  Howard  College 


ne  1963  season  with  a  convincing  to 
ictory  over  William  Jennings  Bryan 
College  from  Dayton,  Tennessee.  The 
eolution  of  tracksters  in  the  Dayton 
is  still  somewhere  back  in  the 
Stone  Age  or  possibly  hidden  in  the 
annals  of  a  certain  curt  in  that  area. 
Joe  Colemore  led  the  team  with  a  to- 
tal of  twelve  points,  and  Martin  Lu- 
ther Agnew  took  firsts  in  the  shot  put 
and  discus  for  a  total  of  ten  points.  Bill 
Johnson  came  home  first  in  the  100 
yard  and  220  yard  dashes  with  Larry- 
Majors  a  close  second. 
The  Tigers  have  an  extremely  strong 


Freshman  right  hander,  Al 
Sherer,  who  came  on  in  relief  of  start- 
er Dick  Nowlin,  picked  up  the  win  for 
Sewanee.  Sherer  in  making  his  first 
college  appearance  on  the  mound  twirl- 
ed a  neat  four  hitter  in  the  six  inn- 
ings he  worked,  giving  up  only  one 
earned  run. 

On  Friday,  April  5  the  Tigers  found 
trouble  at  the  plate  and  came  out  on 
the  short  end  of  a  9-1  decision  with 
David  Lipscomb  College  in  Nashville. 
Lefthander  Phil  Condia,  who  also 
handles  the  first  base  duties  for  the 
^igers  when  he  isn't  on  the  mound, 
vas  tagged  with  the  loss.  Sewanee 
ould  only  manage  two  hits — singles  by 
Summers  and  Kolling. 

the  first  two  games  Summers, 
the  flashy  second  baseman  from  Chat- 
sporting  a  lusty  .500  batting 
lead  the  club  in  hitting, 
continues  their  home  sche- 
dule with  single  games  with  Wheaton 
on  Friday  April  12th  and  with 
Arbor  on  Saturday  April  13th. 


Bitondo  Attends 
Pan-Am  Trials 


do, 


.  the 


Last  week  he  attended  the  tryouts  for 
the  Pan-American  games  team  which 
will  go  to  Sao  Paolo,  Brazil,  on  April 
15.  The  tryouts  were  held  at  Yale  Uni- 
versity. Bitondo  is  United  States  div- 
ing coach.  This  week,  athletic  director 
of  the  University  of  the  South  Walter 
Bryant  says,  he  journeys  to  Raleigh. 
N.  C,  where  the  colelgiate  diving 
championships  are  being  run  off.  Bi- 
tondo is  a  member  of  the  NCAA  diving 

As  Pan-American  diving  coach  Bi- 
tondo also  attended  the  meeting  of  the 
Olympic  Committee  in  New  Haven. 
Connecticut,  to  help  decide  where  the 
United  States  team  will  train 
work   out   details   for   the   trip 
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University  Supply  Store 

Everything  for  the  Student 

Supplies  —  Groceries 

Clothing  —  Books 


TUBBY'S 
Bar-B-Q 

Steaks  -  Pizza 

MONTEACLE  TENNESSEE 


lingha. 
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id  Waters  flung  the  j. 
feet  3  inches  for  a  new  scht 
The  old  record  had  been  set  in  1923 
Jack  Fretwell  led  all  point  scorers  witl 
two  brilliant  firsts  in  the  mile  and  thi 
two  mile  runs.  Frank  DeSaix  breezed 
in  with  a  51  second  quarter;  Doug  Si 
ters  was  only  two  strides  behind  with 
a  52  second  finish.  Bouncing  Billy  Hoole 
and  that  Bengal  Tiger,  John  Scott 
glided  to  firsts  in  the  120  high  hurdles 
and  220  low  hurdles  respectively.  James 
Taylor,  wearing  brand  new,  hand-sewn 
shoes  broke  the  tape  at  2:05  in  the  half 
mile  after  sprinting  across  just  ahead 
of  Vic  Stanton.  Agnew  hurled  the  disc 
123  feet  to  gain  first  along  with  a  sec- 
ond in  the  shot. 

This  Saturday  at  2:30  Sewanee  chal- 
lenges Berry  College  of  Rome,  Ga.,  in 
what  should  prove  to  be  another  Tiger 
victory.     This   is   a   good   track   team; 


Racketeers  Split 
Opening  Matches 

The  Tiger  tennis  team's  schedule  has 
begun  with  a  thumping  victory  and  a 
narrow  defeat.  On  the  Saturday  start- 
ing Spring  vacation  our  netmen  clob- 
bered Southwestern  9-0  on  the  Mem- 
phis courts.  Ed  Hatch,  Frank  Jones, 
Tom  Rowland,  Bill  Weaver,  Joe  Harri- 
son, and  Jim  Folbre  made  the  success- 
Coach  Bruton's  boys  returned  last 
week  to  defend  the  Mountain  against 
invaders  from  Vanderbilt.  Sewanee 
bowed  5-4,  splitting  the  singles  3 
apiece  but  dropping  the  decisive  dou- 
bles 2-1.  Hatch,  Jones,  and  Weaver 
won  their  singles  but  only  Harrison- 
Weaver  turned  back  the  SECers  in  dou- 
bles. 


You'll  Kind  it  At 
Muti    &   Charlie'* 

B  &  G  Supply  Stoke 

I  lardware,  Paints,  Appliances 

"Cowan's  Most   Interesting  Store" 


IM  Standings 

1.  ATO 871,! 

2.  PDT  »5 

3.  DTD -- 65 

4.  PGD - 45 

5-6  Independents,  KA   40 

7.  BTP 35 

8.  SAE 25 

9.  SN     - 17"4 

10.  KS    10 

11-12  LCA,  Theologs  0 


Enjoy  JERSI-GOLD  PRODUCTS 


Homogenized  Milk 
Whipping  Cream 
Half  &  Half 
Buttermilk 
Chocolate  Milk 
Sour  Cream 
Cottage  Cheese 
Orange  Drink 
Tropicana  Pure 
Orange  Juice 
Lemonade 
Apple  Cider 


:rsity  Dairy  for  Delivery  Servic 
items  in  the  Sewanee  Area. 


THE   SEWANEE    I'UKHLE 


Paleobony  Subject  of  Biology  Seminar 


by  TOM  HALL 

This  Monday  aftenoon  the  Biology 
Seminar  was  addressed  by  Dr.  Loren 
Petry,  on  the  subject  of  "Paleobotany 
and  Evolution,"  with  emphasis  on  the 
paleobotany  of  the  Devonian  Period. 
Dr.  Petry,  brother  of  Dr.  Robert  L. 
Petry.  Professor  of  Physics  in  the  Uni- 
versity, received  a  B.A.  degree  from 
Earlham  College,  a  B.S.  degree  from 
Haverford  College,  and  a  Ph.D.  in  Bo- 
tany from  the  University  of  Chicago. 
He  is  a  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  He 
taught  at  Syracuse  University  and  Cor- 
nell University,  where  he  retired  in 
1955.  Since  then  he  has  been  a  guest 
Icturer  at  Missouri  University  and  at 
several  other  schools.  Dr.  Petry  also 
gave  a  lecture  in  Guerry  Hall  Audi- 
torium Tuesday  night  on  "Biology  and 
the  Scientific  Evolution." 

Dr.  Perry's  talk  on  Monday  was  a 
general  explanation  of  the  theory  of  or- 
ganic evolution,  as  illustrated  by  plant 
evolution.  He  began  with  the  obser- 
vation that  Genetics  is  the  branch  of 
evolutionary  studies  which  has  recent- 
ly been  of  the  most  general  interest, 
and  that  many  colleges  no  longer  teach 
an  Evolution  course,  as  such,  because 
a-  thorough  study  of  Genetics  largely 
eliminates  the  need  for  a  detailed  study 
of  evolution.  (Sewanee's  Biology  De- 
partment offers  both  Genetics  and  Evo- 
lution, both  taught  by  Dr.  Owen..  The 
science  of  Genetics  has  advanced  to  the 
point  that  it  may  soon  be  possible  to 
correlate  changes  in  the  molecules  of 
the  genes  (mechanisms  controlling  in- 
heritance) of  an  organism  with  muta- 
tions from  one  generation  to  the  next. 

Our  ideas  on  the  age  of  life  on  the 
earth  and  of  life  on  other  planets  have 
been  drastically  changed  within  the 
past  5-10  years.  Animal  fossils  700  mil- 
lion years  old  have  been  discovered  in 
Australia.  These  fossils  are  100  mil- 
lion years  older  than  any  animal  fos- 
sils previously  found.  It  was  formerly 
believed  that  the  planetary  system,  as 
it  exists  around  our  sun,  is  unique.  Now 
it  is  thought  that  many  stars  have  plan- 
ets with  conditions  suitable  to  life,  and 
that  it  is  probable  that  other  planets 
do  support  life.  Some  scientists  have 
even  suggested  that  a  constant  watch  | 
of  the  universe  be  made  with  radiotele-  i 
scopes  for  signals  from  another  race  of 
intelligent  beings,  and  that  attempts  be 
made  to  answer  such  signals  and  es-  . 
tablish  contacts  with  any  such  beings. 

Dr.  Petry  defined  organic  evolution  | 
as  follows:  "The  view  is  held  that  from 
a  single  form  of  life,  or  from  a  rela- 
tively few  original  forms,  of  very  sim- 
ple organization,  other  forms  of  greatcr 
complexity  have  in  some  manner  been  i 
developed;  that  from  those  forms  still : 
others,   mostly    of   greater   complexity, : 


;  of  i 


nple 


have  been  developed  in  the  same  ] 
ner;  that  this  process  has  continued  at 
varying  Tates  but  without  interruption 
from  the  time  of  beginning  of  life  on 
the  earth  to  the  present  time,  and  is 
now  going  on;  and  that  all  known  or- 
ganisms, both'  extinct  and  living,  both 
plant  and  animal,  have  arisen  in  this 
way."  His  definition  of  evolution  is 
thus  based  on  complexity,  which  he  ex- 
plained in  turn  as  ".  .  .  the  number  of 
kinds  of  parts  of  an  organism,  which 
parts  can  be  identified  and  named,  is 
an  index  to  the  complexity  of  a  plant 
or  animal."  The  importance  of  fossil 
plants  is  that  we  can  learn  through 
them  the  same  facts  which  we  can  learn 
about  living  plants,  and  that  by  study- 
ing fossil  plants  we  can  more  accu- 
rately construct  the  genealogy  of  plantr. 
—that  is,  their  classification  into  class, 
order,  family,  genus,  and  species.  One 
of  Dr.     Petry's     discoveries     of     fossil 


:  led! 


of  the  system  of  classification  of  living 
plants. 

Both  living  and  fossil  plants  display 
simplicity  and  complexity;  the  oldest 
fossil  plants  and  animals  are  simple, 
however.  The  study  of  evolution  at- 
tempts to  explain  why  ancient  organ- 
isms are  generally  simple,  while  living 
organisms  are  either  simple  or  com- 
pie*. 

Common  ancestry  is  the  only  known 
answer  to  the  question  of  similarity 
between  organisms.  In  organic  repro- 
duction, the  important  fact  is  not  that 
the  offspring  is  like  the  parent,  but  that 
it  has  the  possibility  of  being  different. 
This  possibility  of  mutation  must  be 
relatively  large:  imagine  the  number 
of  changes  necessary  (even  restricting 
the  number  of  changes  to  recognizably 
distinct  species)  for  a  one-celled  plant 
to  evolve  into  an  oak  tree.  Dr.  Petry 
has  computed  the  actual  number  of 
such  changes  necessary  at  roughly 
20,000. 

Dr.  Petry  went  on  to  define  fossils 
as  objects  wrhich  give  specific  informa- 
tion about  a  particular  organism.  Plant 
fossils  are  of  4  types:  1)  Casts,  molds, 
and  impressions — no  material  of  the 
plant  itself  is  Ift  in  the  fossil;  2)  Com- 
pressions^— only  the  carbon  of  the  plant 

pressed  form;  3)  Coals — only  the  car- 
bon of  the  plant  is  left,  but  not  in  so 
highly  condensed  a  form  as  in  com- 
pressions; 4}  Petrifactions — minerals 
(silica,  limestone,  iron  sulfide)  havi 
filled  in  depressions  and  spaces  in  the 
dead  plant,  and  have  often  left  the 
form  of  the  cells  of  the  plant.  Petri- 
factions are  the  fossils  most  useful  for 

■olutionary  studies. 

Much    interesting     work    remains    to 


The  Purple's  Easter  Bunny  is  Mis; 
lege  in  Spartanburg.  S.  C.  Her  ho 
Hart  lives  in  Pensacola. 


cording  to  Dr.  Petry.  Flowering  plants 
are  only  about  70  million  years  old,  as 
a  class,  yet  their  origin  and  primitive 
structure  are  still  unknown.  The  ear- 
liest land  plants  have  not  yet  been 
found.  Much  present  work  in  botany 
is  being  done  in  the  field  of  Palynolo- 
gy:  the  study  of  spores,  especially  pol- 
lens. The  identification  of  pollens  is 
important  to  hay  fever  sufferers  as  well 
as  to  palebotanists,  who  study  ancient 
pollen  grains  found  in  dried  lake  beds 
to  determine  the  age  of  spore-bearing 
plants. 

Dr.  Petry's  talk  was  thoroughly  en- 
joyed by  the  students  present.  His 
ready  wit  and  easy  manner  of  delivery 
made  it  plain  that  he  was  speaking  on 
a  topic  of  which  his  knowledge  is  truly 
expert.  He  cautioned  the  members  of 
the  Seminar,  as  presumed  future  sci- 
entists, to  carefully  avoid  building  hy- 
potheses on  unconscious  assumption.!, 
which  may  be  false,  and  he  illustrated 
his   point  with  several   amusing  anec- 

i  next  meeting  of  the  Biology 
nar  will  be  at  4:30  pm„  Monday, 
22,  in  the  Biology  Lecture  Room. 
Dr.  Kenneth  Fry,  of  the  University  of 
Chattanooga  will  speak  at  that  time. 
The  public  is  invited   to  attend. 


Medical  Officer 

(Continued  from  page  one) 
The  doctor's  recreational  interest  is 
horseback  riding  and  he  worked  his 
vay  through  college  giving  riding  les- 
ons.  He  is  experienced  with  jumpers 
nd  hunters  and  has  expressed  a  de- 
ire  to  one  day  establish  a  fox  hunt 
here  on  the  mountain. 

Asked   why   he   decided    to   come   to 
Sewanee,  Dr.     Parsons     said     that     he 
ted  to  practice  in  a  rural  area  and 
felt  that  Sewanee  offered  him  a  chance 
get  away  from  the  city,  and  yet  re- 
in in  an  atmosphere  of  culture. 

I  feel  that  a  great  help  to  the  na- 
ns medical  problems  would  be  more 

II  trained   general  practitioners,"  he 
told  the  Purple,  "Sewanee  will  provide 
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Pretty  Good?     Pretty  WONDERFUL 


1  practice  as  well  as  performing 

surgery  and  doing  orthopedic  work." 

Dr.  Parsons  will  be  on  call  at  SMA 

■ery  morning  at  7:30  and  then  at  the  i 

University   Health  Office   at  8:00.     He 

office  at  the  Emerald-  I 

Hodgson  Hospital  from  which  he   will 


LCA  Gets  Charter 

(Continued  from  page  one) 
was  among  nine  fraternities  contacted. 
John  McDonald,  a  Lambda  Chi  trans- 
fer from  Louisiana  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute, recommended  that  Upsilon  Sigma 
petition  LCA  for  colony  status.  After 
talking  with  a  national  representative, 
Upsilon  Sigma  decided  by  acclamation 
on  March  10,  1961  to  seek  colonization 
with  LCA.  On  May  6,  1961  eighteen  un- 
dergraduates and  one  faculty  member 
were  initiated  into  Lambda  Chi  Alpha. 
In  February  of  this  year  the  Sewa- 
nee Colony  petitioned  the  National 
Fraternity  for  its  Charter.  After  a 
month  of  voting  by  the  151  chapters, 
the  colony's  petition  was  approved.  This 
past  weekend  was  the  realization  of 
the  goal  of  the  original  members  of 
Upsilon  Sigma. 


duPont  Lecturer 

(Continued  from  page  one) 
book  focused  upon  the  next  ten  years, 
it  also  looked  forward  to  space  travel 
and  to  communication  with  other  so- 
cieties beyond  our  newest  frontier.  Ha 
believes  that  the  space  pogram,  unlike 
the  U.S.  atomic  program,  will  demand 
widespread  understanding  and  "grass 
roots  support." 

Dr.  Lapp  is  also  author  of  "A 
and  People,"  "Must  We  Hide,'  "The 
New  Force,"  "Radiological  Safety, 
"Radiation"  and  "Nuclear  Radiation 
P",  which  went  into  three  editions. 


CLUB  & 
CAMPUS 

FASHIONS 


The  average  college  man  wheels  around  in  slacks  and  sports  jackets 
every  day  and  most  nights.  But  when  the  big  deal  or  the  big  date 
comes  up — and  it  always  does — he  has  to  have  that  all-important 
"dress-up  suit."  With  Spring  definitely  in  the  air,  and  young  men's 
fancies  starting  to  wheel  and  deal,  let's  take  a  look  at  suits  on  the 
Spring  and  Summer  scene. 

WELCOME  BACK  TO  LINEN— Rebounding  in  fashion  importance 
this  Spring  is  the  flax  suit — natural  linen  in  natural  shades.  Most 
of  these  classic  warm-weather  suits  are  cut  on  natural  shoulder 
lines,  with  straight-hanging  jackets,  narrow  notched  lapels,  cen- 
ter vents  and,  naturally,  tapered  trousers.  The  -natural,  neutral 
tones  of  linen  will  go  anywhere  you  go — in  style — and  they're  a 
natural  for  dress-up  wear  straight  through  Spring  and  Summer. 

BLUES  BLOW  COOL— Colors  are  dark  this  Spring,  headlined  by 
blues  and  blue-grays  in  sharkskins  and  muted  plaids  with  deep 
casts.  You'll  also  spot  some  dark  blue  unfinished  worsted,  light- 
weight flannels  and  serges  for  those  definitely  dress-up,  after-dark 
occasions.  And  cool  is  the  word  on  suiting  materials.  They're  light, 
including  blends  of  worsteds  and  polyesters  that  are  comfortable, 
porous  and  dressy.  The  accent  is  on  light,  cool,  comfortable  fit  for 
the  warm  weather  months  ahead. 

SUMMER'S  SUNDRY  STRIPES-seer- 

sucker  sets  the  pace  this  Summer.  This 
traditional  hot-weather-wear  feature  has 
usually  been  seen  in  the  traditional  seer- 
sucker white  and  light-colored  stripes. 
But  new  deep  and  dark  stripes  and  light- 
toned  seersucker  plaids  are  on  the  scene 
for  the  first  time  this  year,  and  they're  a 
good  bet  to  steal  the  show.  Take  a  look  at 
the  spiead  of  seersucker  colors — both 
stripes  and  plaids — in  classic  all-cotton 
lightweights  and  the  new  Summer-weight 
polyester  and  cotton  blends.  They're 
bright,  light  and  right  for  Summer. 

PICKING  UP  THE  TAB-Way  out  in  front 

in  dress-shirt  popularity  with  young  men 
is  the  snap-tab  collar.  Gleaming  white 
broadcloth  shirts,  with  barrel  cuffs  and 
tabbed  collars,-  are  your  best  bet  for 
dress-up  occasions.  Less  formal  are  white 
oxford  tab  collars  and  medium-spread  col- 
lar white  oxford  button-downs,  both  with 
barrel  cuffs. 

TIEING  IT  UP — No  young  man's  wardrobe  is  complete  without  a 
spread  of  regimental  stripes  on  his  tie  rack — they're  right  for  any 
occasion,  short  of  a  formal  dinner.  Figures  this  Spring  are  seen  in 
muted  prints  and  small,  subdued  designs  against  deep,  dark  back- 
grounds. For  a  change  of  pace,  and  for  wear  with  your  new  wide- 
striped  shirts,  take  a  look  at  the  narrow  solid  knits  that  are  return- 
ing to  fashion  favor. 

THE  ONE-MAN  COMBO...  is  not  the  na, 

but  a  clue  to  the  return  of  another  fashii 

related  tie  and  handkerchief  sets.  You  i 

breast  pocket  handkerchief,  picking  up 

tie — or  take  your  cue  from  the  new  Continental  matching  sets 

that  duplicate-the  designs,  both  stripes  and  figures,  in  both  the  tie 

and  handkerchief. 

GETTING  TO  THE  BOTTOM  OF  THINGS  ...is  the  quickest  way  to 

find  out  what's  news  in  shoes.  You're  always  dressed  well  in  a  pair 
of  smooth-grained  black  slip-ons.  Mocassin  design,  with  a  moder- 
ate wing-tip,  is  the  most  popular  model,  and  jet-black  is  the  per- 
fect underpinning  for  this  Spring's  black,  dark  gray  and  dark 
blue.suits. 

ON  TOP  OF  THE  FASHION  NEWS. ..for 

Spring  and  Summer  is  new  lightweight 
headgear.  Narrow  snap  brims  are  the  rule 
In  felt  hats.  Intermediate  to  dark  shades 
of  gray  and  olive  will  coordinate  with 
your  new  Spring  tailored  wear.  Nearly 
needless  to  say,  your  hat  completes  the 
picture  of  the  well-dressed  young  man, 
particularly  so  on  any  dress-up  occasion. 

THE  SPRING  SPORTSWEAR  SCENE.. .is  the  «, 

month's  column.  We'll  take  a  look  at  the  news  in 
Slacks,  Sport  Shirts  and  Sport  Hats.  See  you  then. 


i  of  a  swinging  jazz  solo, 
concept — matching  and 
l  choose  a  related  color 
le  of  the  colors  in  your 
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OG  Selects 
New  Heads 

Gownsmen  Change 
Election  Rules 

The  Order  of  Gownsmen  in  last 
week's  elections  chose  Bill  Stirling  as 
president,  Dan  Duncan  as  vice-presi- 
dent, and  Hill  Ferguson  as  secretary 
for  officers  of  the  Order  for  1963-64. 

Stirling,  a  political  science  major 
irom  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  has  re- 
corded a  commendable  record  over  the 
last  three  years.  He  is  president-elect 
of  ATO  and  holds  membership  in  ODK, 
Blue  Key,  Pi  Sigma  Alpha,  Red  Rib- 
bon, and  Wellingtons.  He  has  served 
on  the  Student  Vestry,  Honor  Council, 
and  as  proctor. 

Duncan,  an  SAE  political  science  ma- 
;or,  is  from  Russellville,  Kentucky.  He 
is  a  proctor  and  alternate  captain  of 
the  basketball  team.  In  addition,  he  is 
treasurer  of  Green  Ribbon  and  a  High- 
lander. 

Ferguson,  also  a  political  science  ma- 
jor, is  from  Decatur,  Alabama.  He  is 
vice-president  elect  of  Phi  Delta  Theta, 
and  holds  membership  in  Black  Ribbon, 
Wellingtons,  and  the  German  Club. 

It  was  announced  that  elections  will 
be  held  May  7  for  the  Athletic  Board 
of  Control  and  May  14  for  publications 
offices.  Wallace  Pinkley  will  receive 
nominations  for  the  Athletic  Board  be- 
fore Friday  noon.  It  was  resolved  that 
henceforth  voting  in  publications  elec- 
tions be  limited  to  Gownsmen,  as  it  al- 
ways has  until  recently. 


Organ  Dedication 
Set  for  Sunday 

Sunday  evening  at  7:00  in  All  Saints' 
Chapel  the  new  organ  will  be  dedicat- 
ed. The  dedication  service  will  include 
musical  productions  featuring  William 
W,  Lemonds,  organist,  and  Sam  Batt 
Owens,  guest  organist.  They  will  be 
assisted  by  the  University  Choir,  the 
University  Chamber  Orchestra,  the 
University  Brass  Choir,  and  the  Sewa- 
r.ee  Cantata  singers.  Bishop  Juhan  will 
bless  the  organ. 

The  program  will  include  numbers  by 
Bach,  Hayden,  Mozart,  Charles  Wesley, 
EHbing  and  Lidon. 


Variety  Show  Delights  All, 
Shows  lonite,  Tomorrow 


The  1963  edition  of  the  Sewanee  Va- 
riety Show  opened  its  three  night  stand 
yesterday  evening  and  it  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  most  enjoyable  events  Se- 
wanee has  ever  witnessed. 

Mrs.  Virginia  Collins  directed  the 
show  and  the  results  were  superb.  It 
is  an  impossibility  to  tell  what  the 
highlight  of  the  show  was,  since  every- 
thing about  it  was  highly  enjoyable. 

The  show  opened  with  an  overture 
by  the  University  Band  and  then  the 
curtain  was  pulled  back  and  the  fun 
began.  Linda  Varnell,  Coach  Lon  Var- 
nell  and  Ross  Marbury  did  a  musical 
comedy  skit  based  on  Sewanee  life. 
Chaplain  and  Mrs.  Collins'  two-part- 
harmony  singing  was  both  delightful 
and  a  surprise  to  those  who  didn't  real- 
ize that  the  mountain  had  such  talented 
faculty  members.  Harwood  Koppel  did 
a  parody  on  Dean  Lancaster  and  Dit 
Talley  managed  to  get  all  tied  up  in  his 
magician's  act. 

On  the  more  serious  side,  the  show 
featured  Bill  Mahoney's  piano  stylings, 
some  fine  jazz  and  folk  music.  But  for 
the  most  part,  comedy  reigned.  Thy 
spoof  of  the  Ethel  Winter's  Dance 
Group  (which  appeared  on  the  moun- 
s  hilarious  as  was 


Dr.  Dorn's  interpretation  of  "The  Mon- 
ster Mash."  (The  mor 
signed  by  Mrs.  Moise, 
we  might  add.) 

One  of  the  funniest  of  the  skits 
the  EQB  scene,  featuring  Ross  Jones 
and  six  lovely  young  ladies  fi 
Mary's.  An  ample  sampling  of  Sewa- 
r.ee's  beefiest  football  players  provtd 
their  ballet  ability,  and  monologues  by 
John  Bolton,  Bill  Elliot  and  Tom  Mono- 
han  were  all  excellent. 

A  contingent  of  cadets  from  the  Se- 
wanee Military  Academy  serenaded  the 
audience  and  a  particular  group  from 
St.  Luke's  kept  the  audience  in  stitches. 

Much  work  went  into  the  show  and 
all    of  those   connected  with  it  did 
fine  job. 

For  those  of  you  who  failed  to  catch 
it  last  night,  the  Variety  Show  will  bo 
seen    again  tonight  at  8:15  and   there 
will   be   a   special  show  Friday   aftei 
those  of  you  who  would 


(We  realiz 


are  editorializ- 
lews  but  we  suggest  that,  if 
:  seen  the  show,  be  su 
>nd  one  of  the  two  ren 
lances.  It  will  probably  be 
enjoyable  evening  y> 
ite  a  long  while.) 


Spring  Issue  of  Review 
Features  Young  Writers 


by    DAVID    BARNEY 

The  Spring  issue  of  the  Sewanee  Re- 
iew  is  on  the  stands.  Once  again  the 
eview  offers  good  fiction,  criticism,  and 
poetry.  The  cover  tells  us  there  are 
'SEVEN  STORIES  of  violence  in  char- 
acter and  circumstance."  Each  of  the 
stories  is  by  a  youngish  writer;  each 
s  worth  reading.  Perhaps  the  best 
most  violent  of  the  seven  storiey 
e  in  which  the  least  goes  on.  In 
Appointment  with  Armstrong"  by 
Helen  Hudson  all  that  happens  is  (ll 
Mclver,  an  old  teacher,  gets  a  call  to 
n.eet  his  department  chairman,  Ann- 
strong;  (2)  Mclver  walks  to  Arm- 
strong's office;  and  (3)  Mclver  finds 
lhat  Armstrong  has  forgotten  the  ap- 
pointment. As  simple  as  that.  Yet  Mrs. 
Hudson,  through  old  Mclver's  medita- 
tions, simply  and  precisely  shows  his 
untheatrical  war  with  his  death.  The 
story  needs  no  colorful  action  to  point 
up  the  violence  in  Mclver's  struggle. 
In  the  seven  stories,  brute  violence 
does  /lay  a  large  part;  there  is  war, 
death,  in. 'est,  abortion,  and  house- 
burning.  In  fact,  the  stories  by  them- 
selves are  more  than  worth  the  price 
of  this  number  of  the  Sewanee  Reuteiu, 
but  there  is  more.  Howard  Baker's  "The 
Smoke  of  One's  Own  Country"  is  a 
critical  essay  occasioned  by  the  new 
Fitzgerald  translation  of  The  Odyssey, 
It  is  an  analysis  of  Homer  translations, 
from  Chapman's  to  Pope's  to  the  pres- 


ent, with  reference  to  how  the  influ- 
ence of  the  translator's  age  ("the  smoke 
of  one's  own  country")  leaves  its  mark 
on  the  translation.  This  remarkably 
thoughtful   essay  deserves  your  atten- 

"Ideologues'  Folly"  by  Russell  Kirk 
and  "The  Values  of  Moll  Flanders"  by 
Denis  Donoghue  are  sturdy  analyses. 
Kirk  discusses  the  age  and  legacy  of 
the  Enlightenment.  Donoghue  explores 
the  ethic  of  Defoe. 

Geoffrey  Tillotson  offers  us  a  delight- 
ful hand  across  the  sea  to  warn  us 
about  "Our  Solemn  Young  Critics,"  in 
which  he  gives — among  more  impor- 
tant things — a  defense  of  televisionists. 

Ewing  Carruthers  ("My  Father's 
Shadow")  is  represented  among  a  dis- 
tinguished company  of  poets  in  this  is- 
sue of  the  Sewanee  Review.  Daniel 
Hoffman's  two  poems  ("The  Chosen" 
and  "The  Unchosen")  are  hair-raising 
depictions  of  a  man  chosen  as  scape- 
goat and  how  the  rest  of  the  communi- 
ty, the  unchosen,  acted:  "We  flung 
stones  at  its  head.  .  .  We  returned  to- 
gether. .  .  .  We  drank,  we  rejoiced  to- 
gether.   We  were  safe.    We  felt  good." 

Eugene  Kayden  presents  a  transla- 
tion of  Pasternak's  poem  "The  Death 
of  a  Poet,  1930."  Another  translator, 
Ennis  Rees,  is  included  with  a  stirring 
"Death  of  Hector"  from  his  new  trans- 
lation of  the  Iliad. 

(Continued  on  page  4) 


Fraternities  Plan  Parties 
For  Spring  Weekend 


In   addition   to   the   school-wide 
tertainment  projects  of  the  Jazz  Society 
and  German  Club,  not  to  mentio 
special     performance     of    the     Variety 
Show   at   5:15   Friday,    all   fraternit 
have  scheduled  various  undertakings 
enliven  the  weekend. 

The  SAEs,  according  to  Social  Chai 
man,  Jim  Hildreth,  will  practice  cl 
diving  Friday  afternoon  at  Natural 
Bridge.  Saturday  noon  the  SAEs  will 
assemble  at  their  house  for  a  barbecue 
and  pre -Jazz  Concert  refreshments, 
Saturday  night  Billy  Osborne,  the  re- 
incarnation of  Jerry  Lee  Lewis,  will 
appear  at  the  house  with  his  fabulous 


Lapp  Discounts  'Missile  Gap' 
Explains  Russian  Space  Lead 


Last  Thursday,  April  11,  Dr.  Ralph 
Lapp  spoke  to  a  large  group  of  the 
University's  faculty  and  a  few  of  the 
students  on  "The  New  World  of  Sci- 
ence."   His  speech  concentrated  on  the 


■milk 


made  on  politics.  He  pointed  out  that 
today  for  the  first  time  in  history  two 
nations  have  the  ability  totally  to  obli- 
terate each  other.  Since  the  U.  S.  and 
Russia  now  have  this  power,  there  is 
a  definite  need  for  some  type  of  arms 

However,  unilateral  disarmament  as 
is  suggested  by  some  people  would  be 
suicidal.  Both  the  Russians  and  our 
allies  would  interpret  this  as  a  sign  of 
weakness,  said  Dr.  Lapp. 

Right  now  a  test  ban  would  be  of 
less  value  because  just  about  maxi- 
mum efficiency  has  been  reached  in 
'uiclear  wapons. 

Dr.  Lapp  said  that  he  thought  our  U- 
2  overflights  could  have  indirectly 
forced  the  Russians  to  resume  nuclear 
'fsting.  Before  the  overflights  the  Rus- 
sians felt  safe  with  "soft"  missle  sites, 
out  when  they  found  out  that  we  knew 
°f  the  sites  it  was  necesary  for  them 
to  devise  a  rocket  for  "hard"  sites.  This 
rocket  required  a  different  shaped  war- 


head    which     they     had     to     develop 
through  testing. 

He  also  asserted  that  the  U-2  affair 
might  have  precipitated  the  Cuban  cri- 
sis. Through  the  reconnaissance  the 
U.  S.  found  that  there  was  no  missile 
gap.  This  information  cut  down  Rus- 
sia's bargaining  power.  In  an  effort  to 
regain  the  balance  of  power,  Russia  was 
obliged  to  try  to  place  missiles  on  Cu- 
ban soil.  Since  we  found  this  unac- 
ceptable, there  was  a  major  confronta- 


tof  i 


In  speaking  of  the  Russian  space  ef- 
fort, Dr.  Lapp  said  that  the  Russians 
had  made  one  of  the  most  profitable 
technological  mistakes  in  history.  After 
World  War  II,  the  U.  E.  rejected  the 
idea  of  concentrating  on  a  rocket  de- 
livery system  because  the  atomic  bomb 
weighed  five  tons.  The  Russians,  how-  \ 
ever,  decided  to  go  ahead  and  try  to  j 
develop  a  huge  booster  rocket.  After 
the  development  of  this  booster  a  much 
smaller  nuclear  warhead  was  designed 
so  the  Russians  decided  to  use  their 
booster  for  space  exploits.  Thus,  the 
whole  world  was  shocked  when,  in 
1957,  the  first  Russian  "Sputnik"  was 
sent  around  the  earth. 

(Continued  on  page  4) 


Blue  Denims.  Three  tough  chicks 
("professional  twisters")  are  included 
in  the  band.  Sunday  morning  the  tra- 
ditional sunrise  service  will  be  held  in 
the  SAE  taproom. 

The  Delts  will  start  their  weekend 
with  malt  refreshment  on  Friday  after- 
noon at  their  lodge.  Following  the  Ger- 
man Club  dance,  they  plan  an  informal 
party.  Saturday,  DTD  will  start  with 
a  cookout  at  the  quarry  in  Sherwood. 
Later  on  there  will  be  a  get-together 
back  at  the  house,  with  "informal  par- 
ties" planned  by  some.  There  will  be  a 
banquet  at  the  Tiger  Inn  Saturday 
night,  and  after  that  a  combo  at  the 
house.  For  those  still  around,  there 
will  be  tomato  juice  offered  early  Sun- 

The  Kappa  Sigmas  plan  to  raise 
their  standard  on  the  bank  of  Lake 
Cheston  Friday  afternoon  if  the  wea- 
ther permits  and  there  are  no  earth- 
quakes. The  stalwarts  will  gather  for 
a  hearty  breakfast  early  Saturday 
morning,  and  a  lawn  party  will  enliven 
the  afternoon  hours.  A  band  called  the 
Sexetes    (sic.)    will  provide  the  even- 


Lambda  Chi  Alpha     plans    a    fairly 
modest  weekend  due  to  the  expenses  of 
their  recent  installation  as  a  chartered 
chapter  of  the  National  Fraternity.  On 
Saturday  afternoon  they  plan  to  have 
informal  party,  to  be  followed  by 
ler  at  the  LCA  house.    At  9:00  they 
featuring  the  Dick  Cotten  Combo 
from  Nashville. 
Beta   fraternity   functions   will    start 
iturday  afternoon  with  a  toga  party 
Lake   Cheston,  followed  by  an  in- 
formal dinner  at  their  house.  Saturday 
ght  will  feature  a  toga-shedding  par- 
■   at  same  location   with   background 
usic  provided  by  the  Impacts. 
Under  the  able  leadership  of  Doctor 
Feelgood  Caldwell,  the  Phis  have  plan- 
ned    another     smasher,  the    weekend 
starting  with  a  prune  juice  party  late 
Friday  afternoon.  The  Doctor  has  order- 
ed  the   Phis'   prescription   filled   again 
with  The  Fiery  Sparks  from  North  Ca- 
rolina  who     made     the     Mid-Winters 
(Continued  on  page  4) 


A  Call  for 

Modem  tion 


Those  who  are  familiar  with  other  colleges  of  this  region  and 
their  regulations  will  realize  that  we  at  Sewanee  enjoy  an  ex- 
ceptionally relaxed  discipline  in  the  realm  of  social  conduct 

This  is  only  right,  considering  our  isolated  and  Spartan  life 
and  Episcopal  heritage.  But  the  granting  of  this  freedom  pre- 
supposes that  people  of  our  general  background  can  enjoy  ii 
without  sinking  to  a  state  of  vulgarity  common  to  the  lower 
classes.  In  short,  it  assumes  that  we  can  "hold  our  liquor"  or, 
in  traditional  phraseology,  '"maintain  our  decorum." 

The  mature  Sewanee  man  does  not  need  to  throw  bottles, 
mouth  obscenities,  and  resort  to  generally  gross  behavior  to 
prove  his  coolness,  or  manliness,  or  whatever  he  is  out  to  prove. 
Those  who  feel  impelled  to  do  so  are  betraying  their  own  child- 
ish insecurity  or  lower-class  origin.  This  should  not  be  taken 
to  mean  that  we  must  all  sit  around  sedately  sipping  melted 
ice.  But  there  is  a  way  of  doing  almost  cinijthing  which  is  in 
keeping  with  a  decent  level  of  propriety.  There  are  limits,  and 
within  those  limits  a  great  deal  of  hell  raising  and  imbibing 
can  be  carried  on. 

The  deans  have  a  right  to  expect  this  much  of  us — that  we 
know  what  those  limits  trc,  and  are  mature  enough  to  stay 
within  them.  The  powers  over  us  would  greatly  prefer  to  be 
completely  divorced  from  the  problem  of  discipline.  It  is  not 
pleasant  for  them  to  have  to  chaperone  the  dances  like  high 
school  parties.  Properly,  discipline  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Administration;  it  is  entirely  in  student  hands.  The  first  re- 
sponsibility is  upon  the  officers  and  members  of  each  frater- 
nity— to  see  that  no  member  or  other  individual  becomes  an 
embarrassment  to  them.  If  the  fraternity  (or  social  club)  col- 
lectively shirks  its  responsibility,  the  members  of  the  Disci- 
pline Committee  should  step  in  with  appropriate  action.  No 
further  passing  of  the  buck  is  necessary. 

It  should  be  recognized,  then,  that  the  final  responsibility 
for  "maintaining  decorum"  rests  with  the  members  of  the  Dis- 
cipline Committee.  It  was  for  this  that  they  were  elected  to 
their  positions.  It  need  not  be  said  that  this  duty  should  be 
exercised  impartially,  both  in  policing  and  in  judging  (should 
the  need  arise)  any  offender.  Nor  does  impartiality  imply  lax- 
ity. If  the  D.  C  is  to  command  any  respect  in  the  future  it 
must  begin  to  take  a  firm  grasp  on  its  responsibilities.  Its  goal 
should  be  to  make  it  unnecessary  for  Dr.  Webb  ever  to  be 
concerned  with  any  discipline  problem. 

Jody  Trimble 


Y'all  Come  .  .  . 


Sewanee,  for  its  size,  enjoys  some  exceptional  jazz  and  popu- 
lar musical  groups  when  Party  Weekend  rolls  around.  This 
isn't  an  accident.  The  Jazz  Society  and  German  Club  work 
year  round  to  procure  these  artists  for  our  entertainment 
Without  them  it  would  be  a  good  deal  more  difficult  to  snow 
the  dates. 

Everyone  should  realize,  in  addition,  that  these  two  campus 
organizations  could  not  long  continue  to  provide  such  treats 
without  the  active  support  of  the  student  body.  It  takes  money 
to  get  people  like  John  Lee  Hooker  and  Jimmy  Reed  to  come 
to  little  ole  Sewanee,  and  to  get  money,  tickets  must  be  sold 
and  lots  of  them. 

Regardless  of  whether  you  got  shot  down  or  not,  it  is  to  ev- 
eryones  ultimate  advantage  to  support  (meaning  by  a  ticket 
to)  the  Jazz  Concert  and  German  Club  Dance.  The  quality  of 
the  artists  we  get  varies  directly  with  the  level  of  student  in- 
terest and  support  behind  those  sponsoring  the  productions. 

Jody  Trimble 


Announcements 

On  Friday.  April  19,  7:30  p.m.,  the  Audubon  Committee  of 
Sewanee  will  present  Teton  Trails,  a  film-lecture  with  Charles 
T.  Hotchkiss.  The  film,  produced  by  Hotchkiss,  is  a  study  of 
the  lives  and  habits  of  the  wildlife  of  the  beautiful  Grand  Te- 
ton Mountains  of  Wyoming.  A  dramatic  cUmax  to  the  film  is 
the  climbing  of  Grand  Teton,  the  highest  peak  of  this  range, 
Admission  to  the  event  will  be  $1.00  for  adults.  50  cents  for 
children. 


Nominations  for  sophomore  and  junior  representatives  to  the 
Honor  Council,  Student  Vestry,  and  Athletic  Board  of  Control 
are  open  and  should  be  turned  in  to  Wallace  Pinklev  bv  noon 
Fridav. 


German  Club  president,  Allen  Wallace,  announces  a  last- 
minute  change  in  plaans  for  the  German  Dance.  Replacinc 
the  Drifters  will  be  fabulous  JIMMY  REED  as  top  artist  on 
the  program. 


SHAFT  LETTERS 


If  So,  It  fVas  a 

Grievous  Fault  .  . 


When  situations  have  become  too  delicate  for  frankness  some 
of  the  best  people  have  used  parables  to  say  that  which  must 
be  said.    I  have  followed  their  example  below. 

Long  ago,  when  nations  were  smaller  and  more  remote,  there 
was  a  tiny  country  named  Bergland.  Its  inhabitants  were  a 
hot-blooded  people,  devoted  to  wild  parties,  and  violent  po- 
litical fanaticism.  Unfortunately  our  story  is  concerned  pri- 
marily with  the  latter. 

In  Bergland  everyone  was  a  partisan.  There  were  parties 
opposed,  parties  allied,  and  parties  overlapping.  A  man's  only 
concern  was  for  his  own  party.  The  Blues  knew  that  the  Blues 
were  right,  which  meant  that  the  Browns,  the  Whites  and  the 
Indigoes  (whoever  they  were)  were  wrong.  Occasionally  the 
disagreements  would  flare  up  and  a  revolution  would  result. 
When  one  party  remained  too  long  in  power  people  said  it  was 
a  dictatorship.  At  one  time,  a  party  called  the  Red  came  to 
be  such  a  dictatorship.  The  other  parties  were  too  weak  to  op- 
pose it  individually  and  too  unstable  to  form  an  alliance,  so 
everyone  was  forced  to  tolerate  the  domination  of  the  Red. 

Largest  of  these  lesser  parties  was  the  Green,  a  populist  party 
and  very  old.  According  to  legend,  the  Green  took  its  name 
from  the  color  of  its  first  battle  flag,  an  impromptu  affair  made 
from  the  velvet  covering  of  a  pool  table.  Every  year  the  Green 
traditionally  staged  a  colossal  orgy  in  honor  of  an  ancient  hero 
of  the  party.  One  year  the  celebration  was  particularly  suc- 
cessful. Several  participants  were  hospitalized  and  everyone 
went  home  tired  but  happy.  The  Reds,  although  not  a  notably 
austere  group,  were  aghast  at  reports  of  the  orgy.  They  termed 
it  vulgar,  sensual,  and  insane.  The  following  day,  an  official 
ban  was  pronounced  on  all  orgies.  Then,  to  show  that  he  was 
still  a  good  guy  with  a  proper  respect  for  tradition,  the  head  red 
announced  that  next  year  the  Greens  might  commemorate  the 
occasion  with  lemonade  and  musical  chairs. 

Then  a  tragic  thing  happened.  The  Green  leaders,  who  were 
all  great  heroes,  merely  smiled  meekly  and  scurried  off  to  buy 
lemonade.  After  the  initial  triumph,  the  Red  met  with  little 
opposition.  A  riot  in  the  bread  line  was  easily  put  down.  There 
was  a  quiet  purge  of  the  Fourth  Estate.  Soon  the  country  lay 
prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the  Red  scourge.  At  last,  to  erase  from 
men's  minds  forever  the  memory  of  the  old  party  days,  the 
government  authorized  a  standard  uniform  to  be  worn  by  ev- 
erybody.   The  color:   Purple. 

There  is  something  in  the  parable  for  both  latter-day  Greens 
and  would-be  Reds.  Those  of  us  who  know  Sewanee  well  are 
not  quick  to  change.  We  have  seen  ambitious  men  before;  they 
do  not  last.  Even  now,  the  scarlet  banner  fades.  If  this  man 
has  no  more  insight,  no  more  understanding  than  he  has  so 
far  displayed,  he  is  not  one  of  us.  It  is  spring,  and  green  is  a 
living  color.    It  will  endure  the  passing  blows  of  little  men. 

Bob  Bailey 


The  Purple,  acting  under  the  theory  that  misfortunes  loose 
t>ome  of  their  sting  when  brought  out  in  the  open,  has  initiated 
a  neu>  feature  which  will  be  called  the  Shaft  Column.  In  ift 
will  be  printed  anonymously  the  classic  shaft  letters  which  find 
their  way  into  students'  mailboxes.  If  you  have  been  lately  shot 
down,  we  would  like  to  print  the  barbed  document  which  car- 
ried the  message.  Submit  your  letters  to  the  Editor;  all  cor- 
respondence will  remain  anonymous. 


Dear  , 

Please  excuse  the  brevity  of  this  note.  I  am  afraid  I  am  not 
going  to  be  able  to  make  it  up  your  way.  Even  though  it  is 
only  90  miles,  the  parents  are  leary  about  my  driving  by  my- 
self such  a  distance.  For  a  while  I  thought  2  other  girls  would 
ride  with  me,  but  now  they've  begged  out  so — .  Also,  my  car 
is  in  the  shop,  so  I'd  have  to  come  in  mother's  car,  which 
would  inconvenience  her.  Then  there  are  numerous  little 
things  which  must  be  done  before  I  leave  Sunday  afternoon. 
I  am  just  sick  that  I  can't  come  because  I've  looked  forward 
to  this  for  so  long.  I  still  hope  that  something  will  turn  up 
and  the  folks  will  let  me  come.  We  are  all  sorry  you  couldn't 
make  it  down,  but  I  understand  how  it  is  with  papers. 

Golly!  I  wish  I  could  get  up  somehow.  Have  a  nice  week- 
end anyway,  studying. 


Lov« 


Alio 


Your  letter  was  very  appropriate.  I  really  don't  blame  you 
one  bit.  The  only  thing  that  struck  me  funny  was  that  you 
probably  received  my  letter  the  same  day  I  got  yours. 

,  I  feel  as  if  I  should  tell  you  something  about  my- 
self. I  was  supposed  to  get  married  this  past  Christmas.  We 
both  decided  to  wait  until  later.  He  had  to  go  into  the  Navy 
for  four  years  and  if  we  were  married,  we  didn't  know  whe- 
ther I  could  live  with  him  on  the  base.  Well,  what  I'm  trying 
to  get  at  is  that  he  is  leaving  next  Monday.  I  didn't  find  out 
until  last  night  I  feel  as  if  I  should  spend  his  last  few  days 
in  town  with  him,  since  I  won't  see  him  again  for  four  years. 
What  I  don't  know  is  whether  we  will  just  go  on  our  separate 
ways  or  whether  we  will  meet  again  in  four  years.     No  one 

our  date. 

I  would  love  to  date  you  again  if  you  feel  as  if  you  would 
want  to  date  me  after  knowing  what  I  have  just  told  you.  You 
asked  me  in  your  first  letter  if  I  was  going  steady  with  anyone, 
so  I  felt  as  if  I  should  be  truthful  with  you.  ...  I  feel  that  we 
could  really  have  lots  of  fun  and  some  awfully  good  times  to- 

Please  don't  think  that  I  want  to  date  you  just  because  he 
won't  be  here,  because  I  had  dated  you  before  I  knew  he  was 
leaving  and  wanted  to  date  you  this  coming  weekend  thinking 
that  he  would  still  be  here.  I  hope  that  you  will  understand, 
and  please  write  back. 

Mollie 


I  just  got  off  the  phone  with  you  and  I  feel  I  can  answer 
question  about  me  coming  up  already.  Daddy  called  me  back 
to  the  bedroom  and  he  blew  up  at  me  because  I  kept  saying 
"please"  to  Mother.  Then  he  laid  down  the  law  that  I  couldn't 
come  up  unless  I  came  with  an  adult.— Oh,  damn,  if  you  onlv 
knew  how  I  feel  now— it's  like  the  world  has  come  to  an  end. 
When  you  called  my  hopes  went  up  so  high;  then  Daddy  ruin- 
ed them  all  for  me.  Oh,  if  he  could  only  understand  me,  but 
I  don't  even  believe  he  makes  an  attempt!  He  is  like  a  brick 
wall  in  front  of  me  and  I  want  to  blow  it  up!  !  Things  are  so 
tense  around  here  now  and  they  have  been  for  a  while.  Some- 
thing's going  to  explode  and  I  beheve  it's  going  to  be  me.  I 
believe  I  could  come  with  Billy  but  I  have  already  talked  with 
him— I  wish  you  could  have— you  could  have  made  him  under- 
stand  and  take  me.  Gosh,  I  love  you  so  much  that  I  could  die1 
Not  seeing  you  for  so  long  is  going  to  kill  me.  Don't  get  me 
wrong,  I'm  going  to  keep  trying  to  get  a  way  up  even  if  Daddy 
punishes  me.  Coming  up  means  so  much  to  me.  I'm  so  lonely 
and  depressed-I  need  you  so  much  now.  God  only  knows 
how  much  I  need  you. 

Please  try  and  understand  the  things  I'm  confronted  with  and 
don't  ever  stop  loving  me. 

Love  forever, 


WllllPlilllllilll 
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Racketeers  Take 
Chattanooga 

Last  Wednesday  our  strong  Tiger  net 
team  edged  Chattanooga  5-4.  Singles 
matches  were  halved  three-all  with 
Tom  Rowland,  Felix  Pelzer,  and  Joe 
Harrison  turning  in  wins  for  Sewanee. 
Pelzer  teamed  with  Bill  Weaver  to  take 
No.  2  doubles  and  Harrison  along  with 
Frank  Jones  won  at  third  doubles  to 
prevail  over  the  city  boys  overall. 

Coach  Bruton's  team  invaded  Georgia 
over  the  weekend  and,  despite  an  init- 
ial success  at  Emory,  our  boys  were 
thrown  back  by  the  two  giants  of  the 
SEC,  Tech  and  Georgia.  The  Emory 
skirmish   was   9-0  in  Sewanee's  favor. 

Enough  said.  Over  at  Athens  it  was 
almost  as  bad  (Folbre  and  John  Bon- 
ciurant  managed  to  lose  to  girls)  but 
Hutch  and  Rowland  preserved  Sewa- 
nee's prestige  in  Southern  tennis  cir- 
cles by  defeating  the  No.  1  doubles 
t^am  in     the     SEC     in     straight     sets. 


Tiger  Track  Team 
Downs  Berry  Col. 

In  a  dual  track  meet  in  Sewanee  on 
Saturday  April  13,  the  Tigers  captured 
,i  first  place  in  every  event  to  smother 
berry   College,   116-15. 

Sprinter  Larry  Majors,  distance  run- 
ner. Jack  Fretwell  and  high  jumper  Joe 
Colmore  each  had  two  first  places.  Ma- 
jors captured  a  first  in  the  100  with  a 
time  of  :  10.2  and  in  the  220  with  a  mark 
of  :23.8.  Fretwell  took  his  first  places 
in  the  Mile  and  Two  Mile  being  clock- 
ed in  4:43.2  in  the  former  and  10:27.7 
in  the  latter.  Colmore's  jump  of  5'8"  in 
ihe  high  jump  was  good  enough  for  g 
rirst  place  and  he  added  another  with 
.  10  footer  in  the  pole  vault. 

Sewanee  journeys  to  Atlanta  for  a 
dual  meet  with  Emory  on  Saturday 
April  20  and  returns  home  for  a  simi- 
lar meet  with  Austin  Peay  College  on 
ihe  following  Saturday. 


Tiger  Netters  Drop  2  in  Ga.; 
Down  Emory  to  Even  Slate 


The  Sewanee  Tennis  Team  returned 
from  Georgia  this  weekend  with  a  solid 
3-3  record.  After  losing  to  powerful 
Georgia  8-1  and  to  Georgia  Tech  9-0, 
Sewanee  trounced  Emory  9-0.  Ed 
Hatch,  Tom  Rowland,  and  Jim  Folbre 
took  straight  set  wins  with  Frank 
Jones,  Felix  Pelzer,  and  Joe  Harrison 
taking  2  out  of  3  sets  in  their  matches. 
Sewanee  then  breezed  through  the 
doubles  with  straight  set  victories. 

Earlier  on  Thursday  Sewanee  had 
lost  to  a  very  strong  Georgia  Tech 
team.  The  Yellow  Jackets  took  straight 
set  wins  in  all  matches  but  No.  1  Rou- 
bles and  No.  5  singles  In  these  matches 
Moseiy  of  Tech  defeated  Harrison  6-3. 
3-6,  6-4,  and  Dickinson -Douglas  de- 
feated Hatch-Rowland  4-6,  10-8,  6-2. 

Following  the  loss  to  Tech,  the  na- 
tionally ranked  Georgia  team  defeated 
an  inspired  Sewanee  team  8-1.  Sewa- 
nee was  only  able  to  win  No.  1  dou- 
bles but  carried  three  other  matches 
to  3  sets. 

Sewaanee  vs.  Emory 
Hatch   (S)   defeated  Griffin  6-0,  6-3 
Jnoes  (S)  defeated  Christopher  1-6,  6- 

3.  6-4 
Rowland   (S)   defeated  Parker  7-5,  6-3 
Pelzer    (S)    defeated  Morgan  6-1,  6-8, 

6-2 
Harrison    (S)    defeated  McNatt  4-6,  6- 

3,  6-2 
Folbre    (S)    defeated  O'Callaghan   6-3, 

10-8 
Hatch-Rowland  defeated  Griffis-Chris- 

topher  6-3,  6-3 
Jones- Harrison   defeated    Parker-Mor- 
gan 6-3,  6-2 
J  olbre-Bondurant  defeated  Kohn-Price 

6-2,  6-0 

Sewanee  vs.  Georgia 
Gaston   (G)  defeated  Hatch  6-3,  6-1 
Fuller  (G)  defeated  Jones  6-1,  6-2 
Harris   (G)   defeated  Rowland  8-6,  6-3 
Howard   (G)    defeated  Pelzer  3-6,  6-0, 

6-0 
Crenshaw    (G)    defeated  Harrison  5-7, 

6-2,  66-4 
Arnold  (G)  defeated  Weaver  6-2,  6-4 


Hatch-Rowland   defeated   Fullcr-Cren- 

shaw  7-5,  6-2 
Harris-Howard  defeated     Jones-Pelzer 

6-1,  6-1 
Arnold-Birchmore     defeated     Folbre- 

Bondurant  6-4,  4-6,  6-0 


Dickiiison   (T)   defeated  Hatch  6-3,  8-6 
Mallory  (T)  defeated  Jones  6-1,  6-2 
Douglas  (T)  defeated  Rowland  6-2,  6-3 
Van  Houten    (T)    defeated  Pelzer  6-2, 

6-1 
Moseiy  (T)  defeated  Harrison  6-3,  3-6 

6-0 
Lander    (T)    defeated   Bondurant    6-3, 

6-0 
Dickinson-Douglas     defeated     Hatch- 
Rowland  4-6,  10-8,  6-2 
Mallorey-Mosely   defeated   Jones-Har- 


Sewanee  travels  this  week  to  Bir- 
mingham to  meet  Birmingham-South- 
ern on  Wednesday. 


Local  Hoods 
Snatch  Auto 

Sometime  early  Easter  morning  a 
number  of  local  hoods  hot-wired  Steve 
Jackson's  car  as  it  sat  parked  in  front 
of  Johnson  Hall  and  headed  into  G 
dy  County  with  it.  On  a  re 
mountain  road  north  of  Dunlap  and 
near  the  Sequatchie  County  line,  the 
malefactors  added  insult  to  injury 
stripping  the  inside  of  the  car  and  s 
ting  fire  to  it. 

Jackson,  learning  of  the  theft  abi 
8:00  Sunday  morning,  had  immediately 
reported  it  to  to  local  law-enforcement 
officers.  A  forest  fire  started  by  the 
burning  ear  led  forest  rangers  to  the 
isolated  area  where  it  had  been  left. 
They  reported  it  to  the  highway  patrol. 
who  passed  the  bad  word  on  to  Jack- 
son. The  car,  a  '62  Impala,  was  a  total 
loss. 


TIGER 
TALK 


With  the  season  almost  half  over  the 
Tigers  have  had  their  trouble  on  the 
diamond.  In  last  week's  action  Sewa- 
nee dropped  three  of  their  four  games 
bringing  their  season  record  to  three 
wins  and  four  losses. 

Last  Wednesday  the  Tigers  came  out 
on  the  low  end  of  a  15-7  decision  after 
a  wild-scoring  affair  with  Taylor  Uni- 
versity in  which  everyone  but  Coach 
Majors  and  scorekeeper  Sammy  Gill 
took  their  turn  on  the  mound.  Sewa- 
nee could  do  nothing  right  in  the  field 
or  at  the  plate,  and  thus  finally  turned 
their   efforts   to   simply   trying   to   end 


Sherer  only  gave  up  seven  hits  and 
four  earned  runs,  but  the  Tigers  could 
not  bunch  together  any  of  their  seven 
hits  for  a  big  rally.  Summers  contin- 
ued on  his  hitting  spree  with  two  hits 
in  four  trips  while  driving  in  a  run. 
Swisher  drove  in  another  with  a  single 
to  round  out  the  scoring. 

Summers  continues  to  lead  the  club 
in  hitting  with  a  .423  mark— 11  hits  in 


the  i 


sible. 


Freshman  right  hander  Al  Sherer 
turned  in  another  fine  performance  on 
the  mound  Friday  holding  Wheaton 
College  to  five  harmless  singles  while 
sinking  out  six  and  walking  only  three 
batters.  But  the  Tigers  managed  to 
make  five  errors  in  the  field  upon  which 
Wheaton  capitalized  for  three  unearned 
runs  and  to  collect  only  three  hits  in 
losing  the  contest,  3-2.  Shortstop  Jerry 
Summers  got  two  of  the  hits — one  n 
solid   double   to  rightfield   in  the   first 

Saturday  the  Tigers  unloaded  for  19 
hits— which  included  three  homeruns— 
to  swamp  Spring  Arbor  College,  18-9. 
Dick  Nowiln,  pitcher- outfielder,  strok- 
ed two  hmeruns  and  a  long  triple  to 
drive  in  four  runs  and  to  lead  the  at- 
tack. Leftfielder  Bob  Swisher  drove  in 
3  more  with  a  two-run  homer  to  left 
and  a  run-producing  single.  Summers 
banged  out  a  pair  of  doubles  adding  3 
more  runs  to  the  total,  and  Dick  Ide 
and  Palmer  Kelly,  two  sophomore  out- 
fielders, chipped  in     with     three     hits 

Nowlin  who  started  on  the  mound 
got  credit  for  the  win. 

Belmont  College  dumped  Sewanee, 
G-3  in  Nashville  on  Monday  with  Sher- 
er again  taking  the  loss  for  the  Tigers. 


AL  SHERER 

26  at  bats  which  includes  4  doubles,  1 
homerun  and  6  runs  batted  in.  Kelly 
is  hitting  .455  but  has  only  been  up  11 
times.  Nowlin  leads  in  homeruns  with 


Sewanee  continues  its  home  schedule 
on  Saturday  April  20  with  a  single 
game  with  Union  College.  On  Monday 
April  22  the  Tigers  play  host  to  Lam- 
buth  and  on  Wednesday  tangle  with  St. 
Bernard  College, 


Letter  to  the  Editor 


In  a  signed  editorial  last  week,  Mr,  Trimble  praised  the 
white  officials"  of  Greenwood,  Mississippi,  for  the  "calmness 
.ind  wisdom  with  which  they  have  endured  the  belligerence' 
of  Dick  Gregory  during  the  current  voter  registration  drive 
:n  the  Mississippi  Delta  city.  To  me  it  seems  that  perhaps  the 
Editor's  reference  to  the  "reform  groups  .  .  .  which  moved 
into  town  last  fall  to  correct  the  intolerably  peaceful  situa- 
tion" was  a  little  snide.  It  is,  however,  Mr.  Trimble's  prerogative 
to  espostulate  in  just  about  any  manner  he  sees  fit.  And  I 
recognize  his  allusion  to  "the  intolerably  peaceful  situation" 
has  an  intrinsic  appeal  to  many  of  us  steeped  in  Southern  tra- 
dition. In  a  word,  the  phrase  is  a  good  piece  of  propaganda. 
Immediately  a  picture  is  conjured  up  of  a  bunch  of  no-good 
.ind  probably  insincere  rabble  rousers. 

Lest  there  be  any  question,  I  neither  make  nor  offer  apology 
for  Dick  Gregory.  I  deplore  his  methods  as  sincerely  as  I 
despise  the  double  standard  which  has  permitted  him  to  do 
wth  impunity  what  Mr.  Trimble,  or  you,  or  I  supposedly  would 
have  been  arrested  for  doing.  Mr.  Trimble  praises  the  "calm- 
ness and  wisdom"  which  have  enabled  Dick  Gregory  to  hurl 
his  invective  while  hundreds  about  him  were  being  arrested 
for  the  'crime'  of  participating  in  what  the  Editor  himself  des- 
cribes as  "rallies  held  to  whip  up  enthusiasm"  for  the  voter 
registration  drive.  I  think  it  more  likely  the  fear  of  adverse 
publicity — and  maybe  the  fact  that  Dick  Gregory  is  in  an  in- 
finitely better  position  to  defend  himself  than  most  of  those 
who  have  been  arrested— has  allowed  "poor  Dick"  to  loose  his 
"torrent  of  abuse"  with  impunity.  I  wish  no  part  of  the  sort 
of  justice  which  has  one  standard  for  Dick  Gregory  and  an- 
other for  me — or  you. 

Both  Mr.  Trimble  and  I  are  interested  in  and  offended  by 
Dick  Gregory's  methods— though  certainly  we  disagree  on  what 
shuld  be  done  about  them.  Our  common  interest  ends  here. 
Dick  Gregory  did  not  just  happen  to  be  in  Greenwood  last 
week.  It  may  be  true,  as  Mr.  Trimble  has  said,  that  Dick 
Gregory  is  nothing  more  than  an  "opportunist"  whose  presence 
in  Greenwood  may  be  attributed  to  no  more  altruistic  a  motive 
than  the  "desire  to  describe  his  persecutions  in  the  wilds  of 
■Mississippi  to  admiring  northern  aduiences  and  wide-eyed  Jack 
Parr."  My  estimation  of  his  motives  would  be  no  more  than 
third-hand  speculation.  But  I  am  going  to  suggest  there  is 
another  side  of  the  coin— one  that  Mr.  Trimble  either  inten- 
tionally ignores  or  seeks  to  deluge  with  loaded  descriptives 
like  "herd"  and  "mob. 

At  least  the  Justice  Department  of  the  United  States  believes 
that  in  a  county  where  Negroes  out  number  whites  two  to 
one  the  colored  population  has  been  largely  deprived  of  the 


right  to  vote  by  various  means  of  suppression  and  intimida- 
tion. If  Mr.  Trimble's  "harmonious  relations  between  the 
races"  have  in  fact  been  based  on  the  Negro  docily  accepting 
his  disenfranchisement,  then  I  for  one  think  the  time  has  ar- 
rived to  establish  a  more  equitable  basis  for  harmonious  race 
relation  in  LeFlore  County. 

Mr.  Trimble  is  a  clever  writer.  I  regret  I  do  not  share  his 
eloquence.  The  repugnant  connotation  of  "Gregory  collected 
his  herd  .  .  ."  was  hardly  happenstance.  But  the  connotation 
tmd  Mr.  Trimble  ignore  the  orderliness  of  the  Negroes.  On  an- 
other occasion,  Mr.  Trimble  says  "the  city  officials  explained 
it  was  not  a  good  thing  to  have  mobs  in  the  streets.  .  .  ."  It  is 
true  T  do  not  know  how  Mr.  Trimble  defines  "mobs."  But  re- 
gardless of  his  definition,  the  description  of  the  Negroes  as 
"mobs  in  the  street"  is  so  subtle  one  might  readily  overlook 
that  in  point  of  fact  the  Negroes,  many  of  whom  were  college 
students,  took  great  care  not  to  block  traffic,  were  modestly- 
dressed,  neatly  groomed,  and  utterly  peaceful.  In  a  nutshell, 
at  least  to  me  it  seems  a  case  can  be  made  suggesting  the  Ne- 
groes were  peacefully  and  orderly  assembled— in  a  manner 
that  millions  of  Americans  before  them  have  exercised — to 
focus  attention  in  the  instant  case  on  a  voter  registration  drive. 

Regardless  of  how  just  may  be  the  cause  with  which  Dick 
Gregory  has  chosen  to  associate  himself,  for  whatever  motives, 
I  cannot  condone  his  methods.  But  I  regret  even  more  the 
circumstances  which  have  spawned  the  Dick  Gregorys  and 
enable  them  to  grow  fat  on  the  misery  of  others. 

Freedom  of  peaceful  assembly  was  among  the  very  first 
guarantees  which  our  states  demanded  in  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
Nor  was  it  lightly  conceived.  For  there  can  be  hardly  a  more 
effective  instrument  for  eliminating  differences  of  opinion — no 
matter  the  injustice  which  may  be  worked  in  the  process — 
than  denying  those  of  opposing  views  the  advantages 
fectiveness  of  consolidated  assembly.  It  seems  to  mt 
nial  of  peaceable  assembly  and  demonstration  bode  f; 
dire  consequences  for  a  democratic  society  than  the  : 
in  voter  registration  which  Mr.  Trimble  holds  will  "tit 
city  into  a  tragedy." 

What  are  the  "terrible  consequences"  Mr.  Trimble  and  the 
'white  officials"  of  Greenwood  fear?  Could  they  be  that,  in  a 
county  which  is  two  to  one  Negro  in  population,  more  than 
five  per  cent  of  the  Negroes  will  come  one  day  to  exercise  the 
right  in  our  democracy  which  both  Mr.  Trimble  and  I  would 
no  doubt  chide  many  of  our  white  brethren  holding  views  simi- 
lar to  our  own  for  not  exercising — the  right  of  the  governed 
to  select  their  gvernment,  the  right  to  vote? 

Bill  Stuart 


POETRY  CONTEST:  WIN  A  STEAK 

CLARAMONT 


■  the  de 


i  their 


CLARA  AND  TOM  SHOEMATE 

Melancholy  meters  in  the  minor  poems  of  Milton 
Make  my  thoughts  meander  toward  Sewanee's  Conrad -Hilton. 
Philosophic  fol-de-rol  and  lectures  soporific 
Lead  my  mind  to  Clara's  where  the  steaks  are  just  terrific. 
Nohval  Yehcer 


Enjoy  JERSI-GOLD  PRODUCTS 

Homogenized  Milk 
Whipping  Cream 
Half  &  Half 
Buttermilk 
Chocolate  Milk 
Sour  Cream 
Cottage  Cheese 
Orange  Drink 
Tropicana  Pure 
Orange  Juice 
Lemonade 


Apple  Cide 


Call  University  Dairy  for  Delivery  Servic 
items  in  the  Sewanee  Area. 


THE   SEWANEE   PURPLE 


Guidon  Wins 
Coveted  Prize 

The  Guidon,  the  Sewanee  Military 
Academy  school  newspaper,  won  tr 
coveted  AU-Tennessec  award  and  cli 
maxed  a  three  year  climb  to  the  top 
rank  of  high  school  journalism. 

The  award  came  at  the  annual 
vention  in  Memphis  last  April  6.  Two 
Memphis  publications  shared  the  top 
sward  with  the  Guidon,  out  of  95  pa- 
pers in  the  competition. 

The  Guidon  was  unranked  in  state 
competition  three  years  ago,  moved  to 
an  excellent  rating  the  next  year,  and 
to  superior  last  year.  There  was  no 
All-Tennessee  award  made  last  year. 

"We  have  watched  the  Guidon's  pro- 
gress over  the  years  and  it  is  astonish- 
ing that  it  has  come  so  far  in  so  short 
a  time,"  commented  Prof.  John  Lain  of 
the  University  of  Tennessee's  journal- 
ism department. 

"We  are  quite  pleased  with  the 
award,"  said  Capt.  Albert  Gooch,  the 
paper's  advisor.  "It  has  been  a  difficult 
but  rewarding  task." 

"Of  course  we  have  to  start  worry- 
ing immediately  about  next  year,"  he 
added. 

The  Guidon's  scope  of  news  coverage, 
excellent  in  sports,  coverage  quality  of 
editorials,  and  general  interest  of  fea- 
tures drew  praise  from  critics  over  the 
weekend. 


Frat  Parties 

(Continued  from  page  one) 
weekend   such  a  big  success.     There'"; 
talk  too  that  the  Skipper  Smith  room 
will   be    dedicated    during    the    Friday 
party. 

The  KAs  will  begin  their  Spring 
Rites  with  a  mass  salute  to  Bacchus  at 
their  place  at  6:00  Friday  afternoon. 
There  will  be  a  liquid  luncheon  Satur- 
day morning  before  the  concert,  and 
that  night  Lee  Moses  and  the  Tulips 
will  lay  down  sounds  to  please  the 
spes.  This  band,  reportedly  the  best 
in  Atlanta,  is  featured  nightly  at  the 
Royal  Peacock.  On  Sunday  morning 
tomato  juice  will  be  served. 

The  SN  lodge  begins  the  weekend 
with  a  get-acquainted  party  at  the  For- 
estry Cabin  Friday  afternoon  with  re- 
freshments. After  the  German  Club 
Dance  the  usual  party  will  be  held  at 
the  house.  Saturday  afternoon  there 
will  be  brew  at  Lake  OTJonnell  with 
music  piped  in  for  dancing  purposes. 
That  night  fraternity  and  dates  will 
travel  down  to  the  Winchester  Country 
Club  for  a  dinner  and  the  annual 
White  Rose  Special.  Later  at  the  house 
the  Snakes  will  be  entertained  by  the 
Spinners  from  Nashville. 

ATO  schedules  a  dinner  party  on 
Friday  night.  Saturday  night  they 
have  contracted  the  Rockin'  Rebels 
combo  from  Nashville  for  the  dance. 


the  walls   of  the  old  Gy: 


Germans  To  Feature  Reed, 
Isley  Brothers,  Majors 


.5  Friday  night  the  German  Club 
itting  on  a   dance   you  should   at- 
tend.    If   you    have   never   been   to   a 
;,  can't  dance,  never  kissed  a  girl, 

■  been  drunk,  never  grubbed, 

■  snaked  a  date,  you  should  by  all 
s  go  to  this  dance.  It  is  a  marvel- 
hance  to  get  started  doing  these 

things.  Even  if  you  don't  care  for  any 
of  the  above  items  you  should  go  to 
hear  the  bands.  Along  with  being  fa- 
hit-makers  these  groups  are  in- 


.  The; 


has  been  learned  that  the  Drifters, 
of  the  bands  originally  scheduled 

for  this  weekend,  will  not  appear.  Ger- 
Club  president  Allen  Wallace  has 
ed  well-known  recording  star 
iy  Reed,  however,  who  will  enter- 
by  his  stage  antics  if  not  by  his 
,   electric    guitar,    and    harmonica. 

Reed  will  be  accompanied  in  this  effort 
e  Isley  Brothers. 
•  Isley  Brothers — Ronald,  Rudolph. 

and  O'Kelly— are  a  young  group  who 

got  started  on  their  winning  singing  ca- 
early  in  life.  Ronald,  the  lead 
,  won  a  $25  war  bond  in  a  spiritual 

singing    contest   at      Cincinnati's   Union 

Baptist  Church  at  the  age  of  three.  As 
grew   older   their   mother    molded 

the  boys  into  a  family  singing  group, 
ng   around   Ohio     and     Kentucky 


The  Playmate  this  week  is  a  c 
Wilson.  Her  name  is  Sue  Hill 
ess  at  the  University  of  Oklah, 
ond  cousin,  but  Rvall  save  that 
Texas,  where  she  lives. 


^Pic  of  Cf  Hicks    \ 


THURSDAY.  APRIL 


RICHARD   DOBBIN 


performing  programs  of  religious  songs. 
In  1958  the  Brothers  went  out  on 
their  own  to  New  York  where  they 
attended  school  in  the  daytime  and 
performed  at  night.  During  this  time 
they  began  writing  their  own  material  j 
and  working  out  their  act. 

Then  they  were  discovered  by  Hugo 
and  Luigi  of  RCA  Victor  who  spotted 
in  them  an  undeveloped  talent  for  rock 
and  roll.  Their  first  RCA  release, 
Turn  to  Me  and  I'm  Gonna  Knock  or 
Your  Door  (a  45),  was  a  failure.  Next 
they  tried  one  of  their  own  creations, 
Shout  (Parts  I  and  II),  which  was  an 
nmediate  success.  The  Isley  Brothers 
rant  to  the  top  almost  overnight. 

Tree  quiet-spoken  Brothers  said  they 
wed  their  success  to  "the  faith  in  us 
f  our  mother  and  father."  This  may 
e  something  of  an  innovation  in  it- 
elf. 

The  past  few  days  people  have  been 
■alking  around  scratching  their  heads 
sking  "Who  the  hell  are  the  Majors?" 
he  past  few  months  people  have  been 
itting  in  the  union  listening  to  Doreen 
&  Co.  playing,  among  others,  Wonder- 
ful Dream  and  She's  a  Troublemaker. 
The  Majors  are  the  singers  of  those 
songs,  a  fact  which  up  until  this  edi- 
tion of  the  Purple  has  been  known 
only  to  Miss  Mooney  and  a  select  few 
If  you  have  been  putting  off  buying  a 
ticket  to  the  dance  because  you  don't 
know  who  the  Majors  are,  come  to 
your  senses  quick.  Most  of  those  who 
are  in  are  of  the  opinion  that  this  is 
the  best  of  the  three  groups. 


Review  of  Review 

(Continued  from  page  one) 
Perhaps  because  of  my  ecclesiastical 
surroundings,  I  find  Sister  Mary  Gil- 
bert's "Whitsunday  Office  (Heard  for 
the  first  time  in  English)"  most  inter- 
esting. Yet  lines  such  as 
"Schooled  in  an  ancient  language,  I've 

To  grieve  its  timely  going." 
are  fine,  no  matter  what  the 
ings  may  be. 

Still  there  is  much  more 
sue-  of  the  Sewanee  Review.  I  submit 
that   it  is  the  best  buy  on  the 


FLOWERLAND 

Cowan 
Tennessee 


;  and  Friday:  Gypsy  is 
the  Broadway  show  of  the 
same  name.  It's  a  musical  and  from 
its  title  one  would  assume  it  is  about 
the  most  famous  stripper  of  the  Twen- 
tieth Century,  Gypsy  Rose  Lee.  This 
is  not  the  case.  It  is  predominantly 
tibout  Gypsy's  autocratic  mother.  She 
attempts  to  govern  her  eldest  daughter. 
She  is  unsuccessful  in  this  attempt  and 
this  daughter,  the  little  known  actress, 
June  Havoc,  goes  her  own  way.  She 
then  turns  to  Gypsy  Rose.  The  song, 
"Everything's  Coming  Up  Roses,"  as 
usually  heard  is  one  of  happiness,  but 
in  the  movie,  you  see  the  bitterness  of 
the  mother  as  she  shows  how  she  ii 
going  to  get  even  with  June  for  let- 
ting  her   down. 

On  stage  the  role  of  the  mother  was 
a  totir  de  force  for  Ethel  Merman  and 
she  played  it  to  the  hilt  as  only  Mer- 
man can.  Rosalind  Russell  is  just  not 
the  right  type  for  the  role.  She  has 
;m  "Auntie  Mame"  complex  which  she 
doesn't  seem  to  want  to  shake  and  the 
role  doesn't  call  for  this  type  of  wo- 
man. Natalie  Wood,  although  she  is 
pretty,  is  just  not  big  enough  in  sta- 
ture or  talent  to  be  believable  as  the 
511"  Gypsy.  Karl  Maiden  seems  to  be 
saying,  "Just  what  am  I  doing  in  a  role 
like  this?"  I  ask  the  same  question. 

The  movie  is  a  good  example  of 
Hollywood's  attempt  to  put  on  Broad- 
way hits.  They  put  big  name  stars  in 
roles  they  have  no  business  being  in. 
They  they  make  the  music  and  color 
as  loud  as  possible.  Sometimes  it 
works,  as  in  West  Side  Story,  but  most 
of  the  time  it  comes  out  like  this  one, 
a  failure.  Don't  waste  your  time. 

The  Owl—The  Millionairess  is  very 
loosely    based    on    a   work    by    George 


Bernard  Shaw,  and  I  do  mean  loosely 
It  stars  Peter  Sellers  and  Sophia  Lo- 
ren.  Peter  Sellers  is  an  interesting  ac- 
tor in  that  it  seems  he'll  take  any  role 
that's  offered  to  him.  He  always  makes 
the  best  of  it  but  sometimes  even  the 
great  Sellers  is  not  enough  to  lift  a 
story  off  the  ground.  Sophia  Loren 
stands  around  looking  like  Sophia  Lo- 
ren and  that's  all.  The  humor,  which 
is  little  enough,  is  of  the  subtle  typ? 
and  that's  not  the  type  for  an  Owl. 
Everybody  is  going  to  be  at  the  danc-.- 
anyway  so  it's  no  great  loss. 

Saturday  and  Monday:  Taras  Bulba 
is  a  spectacular  and  if  you  like  to  set- 
hundreds  of  horses  charging  across  the 
plains  of  Argentina  (where  the  movie 
was  filmed),  Polish  generals  getting 
their  hands  cut  off  or  a  fort  being 
seiged,  then  this  is  your  cup  of  bloou. 
The  plot,  which  attempts  to  tell  the 
story  of  the  Cossack,  Taras  Bulba,  and 
his  two  sons  and  their  fight  with  the 
Poles  is  laughable.  The  acting  is  as 
wooden  as  I've  seen  lately,  even  for  a 
spectacular.  Yul  Brynner  does  little 
but  put  his  hands  on  his  hips  and 
shout  at  people.  Tony  Curtis  plays  his 
role  as  the  number  one  son  as  if  he 
were  doing  a  comedy.  The  dire t ion  by 
J.  Lee  Thompson,  who  did  Guns  of 
Navarone  in  a  grand  style,  is  little 
more  than  pointing  a  camera  at  the 
horses  and  saying  "Go,  boy,  go!" 

Sunday     and     Tuesday:      Oklahoma 

money.  It's  done  in  a  grand  style. 
When  Gordon  McRae  says  his  corn  is 
as  high  as  an  elephant's  eye,  he  points 
to  it  and,  by  golly,  it  is  that  high.  If 
you  like  this  kind  of  movie,  then  it's 
worth  the  effort.  It's  fine  family  en- 
tertainment. 


Lapp  Discounts  Missile  Gap 


(Continued  from  page  one) 

Space    exploration    in   the    U.    S.    is, 

ivertheless,  far  ahead  of  the  Russians 

can   be  seen   by   the   great  amount 

of  data  published  by  the  U.  S.     How- 

the  Russians  have  the  advantage 

of  being  able  to  make  use  of  their  huge 

ers  in     propaganda     moves.     Dr. 

Lapp  said  that  he  believes  that  Presi- 

Kennedy  made  the  correct  deci- 

m   deciding   to  try  to  be  the  first 


untry 


the  feat  will  be  worth  the  in- 
if  only  from  the  propaganda 
■iewpoint.  Backward  peoples  do  nol 
ippreciate  or  understand  data  publish- 
ed in  scientific  journals  but  do  under- 


.  pla, 


Dr.  Lapp  discounted  the  possibility 
of  space's  being  used  for  military  pur- 
poses other  than  for  reconnaissance 
He  said  that  the  idea  of  using  orbitals 
as  bombs  was  impractical.  The  orbt- 
tals's  path  over  the  U.  S.  would  vary 
up  to  200  miles  with  each  revolution 
around  the  earth.  This  would  necessi- 
tate a  very  complicated  guidance  sys- 
tem and  powerful  rockets  to  guide  the 
orbital  to  the  right  impact  area.  An 
ICBM  is  much  more  effective  because  it 
gives  the   enemy  only  15  minutes  no- 

During  the  war  one  country  could 
satisfactorily  prevent  both  countries 
from  using  manned  space  craft  by  ex- 
ploding high  altitude  nuclear  bombs. 
These  bombs  would  increase  the  in- 
tensity of  the  Van  Allen  radiation  belt 
to  the  point  where  it  would  be  fatal 
to  man.  Due  to  this  fact,  the  Air 
Force's  bid  for  manned  military  craft 
in  space  is  impractical. 

Since  the  United  States  has  the  nu- 
clear arms  ready  now  to  destroy  the 
Soviet  Union  several  times,  Dr.  Lapp 
sees  no  need  in  our  continuing  the  pro- 
duction of  these  warheads.  He  said  that 
Oak  Ridge  where  the  warheads  are 
produced  would  be  at  the  bottom  of 
the  list  of  American  targets  (to  the 
relief  of  all  Tennesseans  present)  be- 
cause there  are  already  enough  nu- 
clear arms  stockpiled  throughout  the 
world  totally  to  obliterate  the  Soviet 
Union.  He  suggested  that  we  could 
direct  some  of  our  funds  from  produc- 
ing nuclear  arms  to  another  defense 
expenditure. 

He  was  skeptical  about  the  idea  of 
nuclear  war  breaking  out  intentionally 


between  Russia  and  the  U.  S.  The 
U.  S.  and  Russia  both  realize  the  oth- 
er's awesome  powers  and  both  would 
have  a  great  deal  to  lose  in  a  nuclear 
war.  but  what  worries  him  is  the  liki- 
hood  of  Red  China's  attaining  nuclear 
capability.  He  feels  that  upon  develop- 
ing the  bomb  and  a  delivery  system 
Red  China  might  try  to  use  it  in  Asia 
end  this  incident  might  act  as  a  cata- 
lyst in  causing  an  all-out  war  between 
the  U.  S   and  Russia. 


Cass  Promises 
Second  'Goat' 

The  year's  first  Mountain  Goat,  pub- 
lished last  week,  has  in  editor  Mike 
Cass's  words,  "gratifyingly  failed  at 
pleasing  all  the  people  all  of  the  time." 
However,  he  adds,  "We  confidently  ex- 
pect the  second     Goat     to     scandalize 

In  regard  to  a  release  date  for  the 
next  Goat,  Cass  promises  only  that  it 
will  be  published  after  comps,  when 
Uruversity  officials  will  have  less  op- 
portunity for  retributive  action  against 
his  person.  The  second  Goat  will  in- 
clude more  verse,  less  fiction,  a  strik- 
ing cover  executed  by  Bill  Weyman,  and 
a  much  improved  design,  now  in  the 
hands  of  Gene  Dickson.  Some  of  the 
people  whose  work  will  be  presented 
are  Henry  Dozier,  Philip  DeWitt,  Pat 
Gore,  and  Robert  Weston.  The  second 
half  (letters  N  through  JA)  of  the 
notorious  Sewanee  ABC  Book  will  be 
featured,  along  with  a  Sewanee  Col- 
oring Book,  and  various  other  facets  of 
an  insidious  campaign  to  destroy  the 
University  from  within.  This  campaign 
is  known  to  members  of  the  staff  by 
the  code  name,  "Creeping  Goatism." 

The  material  has  been  collected.  At 
present,  the  design  of  the  magazine  is 
being  worked  out.  Within  the  week, 
the  copy  will  be  submitted  to  the  Uni- 
versity Press  for  the  printing  of  proofs. 
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Election  Set  for\ 
Student  Offices 

Elections  will  be  held  for  Athletic 
Board  of  Control  on  May  7.  On  May  14, 
Sophomores  and  Juniors  will  elect 
representatives  to  the  Student  Vestry 
and  Honor  Council.  Publications  elec- 
tions will  also  be  held  at  this  time, 
nominations  for  which  will  be  publish- 
ed in  next  week's  Purple. 

In  the  Athletic  Board  election,  only 
gownsmen  will  vote.  In  the  other  elec- 
tions each  class  will  vote  for  its  rep- 
resentatives to  the  Vestry  and  Honor 
Council. 
Nominations  are  as  follows: 
Athletic  Board  of  Control:  Phil  Fron- 
tier, Bob  Davis,  Tim  Hughes,  Doug 
Bulcao,  Harry  Babbit,  Coley  McGinnis, 
Jack  Fretwell,  Stuart  McDaniel,  Pete 
Patterson,  Bob  Ellig,  Wilbur  Wright. 

Sophomore  representatives  to  the 
Honor  Council:  Buddy  McClellan,  Jay 
Gwinn,  Bill  Madden,  Bob  Jenkins,,  Ned 
Gigndliat,  Frank  Jones,  George  Mc- 
Daniel, Paul  Spaduzzi,  Doug  PaschalL 
Jay  Reynolds. 

Sophomore  representative  to  the  Stu- 
dent Vestry:  Bob  Cannon,  Paul  Tess- 
mann,  Bob  Greenland,  Tom  Scott,  Mike 
Fisher,  Jeff  Mills,  Peter  Smyth.  Bab- 
cock  Fitch,  Mike  Lampley,  Dit  Talley. 
Junior  representative  to  the  Hono 
Council:  Richard  Braugh,  Sandy  Lump- 
kin, Frank  Diegmann,  Fred  Diegmann, 
Bobby  Cass,  Claude  Sulivan,  Doug  My- 
ers, Chris  Williams,  Bill  Bertrand,  Bob 
Wallace,  Doug  Thoresen,  Charles  Mor- 
gan, Jim  Koger,  Banks  Clark,  Ray 
Tucker,  Nevin  Patton,  Jim  Stuart, 
Frank  Stubblefield,  Doug  Seiters,  Jack 
Sanders. 

Junior  representative  to  the  Student 
Vestry:  Bill  Gosnell,  Woody  Hannuin. 
Jerry  Adams,  John  Clark,  Jim  Flow- 
ers, Howie  Maull,  Bill  Gdchrist,  Doug 
Milne,  Wilbur  Wood,  Mark  McCaughan, 
Pete  Baffaro,  Bill  Baldwin,  Harrel! 
Harrison,  J.  F.  Bryant,  Mike  Jones 
John  Vander  Horst,  Bill  Wade,  Joe 
Colmore,  Bill  Thrower. 


Spring  Weekend  Said 
To  Be  'Best'  in  Years 


Purple  Masque  To  Present 
The  Queen  and  The  Rebels 


by  BILL  BAKER 
After  a  delay  of  over  a  month  oc- 
casioned by  the  illness  of  one  of  the 
cast  members,  the  Purple  Masque  has 
again  entered  rehearsals  for  its  Spring 
production  of  The  Queen  and  The  Reb- 

countered,  the  play  will  be  presented 
on  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and 
nineteenth  of  May.  Written  by  Italian 
dramatist  Ugo  Betti  (1892-1953),  this 
play  was  very  popular  in  Europe,  run- 
ning for  a  year  in  Paris  and  a  year  in 
London  to  great  critical  acclaim,  but 
has  never  been  professional/  produced 
in  this  country.  The  Purple  Masque 
production  of  it  may  be  the  first  time 
it  has  been  done  by  any  group  in  this 
country  either  amateur  or  professional, 
but  there  is  no  way  to  be  certain  of 

Of  the  plays  which  Betti  wrote  be- 
tween 1941  and  1953— The  Queen  and 
the  Rebels  being  one— their  English 
translator,  Henry  Reed,  has  written 
"they  must  be  among  the  greatest  cre- 
ative outbursts  in  dramatic  literature. 
Commenting  on  Betti  himself  Mr.  Reed 
wrote  "a  dramatist  whose  unusual  ma- 
turity of  vision  gives  us  pity  and  ter- 
ror, where  we  normally  find  only  their 
modem  substitutes,  pathos  and  hys- 
teria." Betti  has  been  compared  by 
others  to  Italy's  great  dramatist  of  the 


by  PAT  GUITERAS 
Christmas  usually  comes  but  once  a 
>ear,  but  at  Sewanee  it  comes  three 
times  and  is  called  a  Party  Weekend. 
For  weeks  previous  to  this  period  of 
organized  frivolity,  all  the  little  moun- 
tain children  are  in  a  frenzy  of  antici- 
pation over  its  arrival.  The  focus  of 
this  anticipation  is  a  creature  not  of- 
ten seen,  even  less  often  touched,  and 
still  less  often  spoken  to  by  the  little 
mountain  children.  Although  it  comes 
in  varying  shapes,  sizes,  and  colors,  it 
Ls  always  shiny.  People  in  the  outside 
world  call  it  a  Girl.  This  wonderful 
crature  seems  to  elicit  from  the  moun- 


lsst  generation,  Pirandello,  and  many 
Italian  critics  today  consider  him  to 
be  even  greater  than  Pirandello  as  a 
dramatic  artist.  One  of  the  main  rea- 
sons for  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  Piran- 
dello's plays  were  a  dramatization  of 
his  short  stories  while  Betti  was  pri- 
marily devoted  to  drama  and  not  prose 
fiction,  but  at  the  same  time  Betti's 
work  has  a  greatness  which  does  not 
lose  in  a  comparison  with  Pirandello's 
finest  short  stories.  He  had  the  un- 
usual gift  of  writing  on  religious  and 
moral  themes  without  turning  out  re- 
ligious or  didactic  drama  and  this  gift 
is  especially  evident  in  The  Queen  and 
the  Rebels  which  tells  the  story  of  a 
modern  revolution  somewhere  in  Eu- 
rope and  the  excesses  as  well  as  ex- 
pressions of  human  dignity  and  in- 
tegrity which  rise  from  it. 

The  central  character  in  the  play  is 
Argia  (played  by  Mrs.  Spears),  a  pros- 
titute who  has  lived  a  life  of  total  de- 
gredation  but  who  suddenly  finds  her- 
self with  the  opportunity  to  end  her 
life  in  a  noble  fashion  so  that  she  can 
say  in  the  end  "I  go  away  rich.  ...  If 


ASIS  Offers  Summer  Work,l 
Travel  in  Europe  for  Students I 


Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembourg — Addi- 
uonal  American  college  students  may 
now  be  eligible  for  European  travel 
grants  and  cash  scholarships  offered  by 
the  American  Student  Information  Ser- 

ASIS  now  plans  to  boost  the  number 
of  these  grants  to  be  given  from  the 
original  1000  to  1500. 

ASIS  has  more  than  3,000  jobs  avail- 
able throughout  Europe.  Examples  ot 
jobs  are  life-guarding  and  waiting  on 
tables  at  Swiss  resorts,  camp  counsel- 
ing at  French  children's  camps  (some 
ct  which  are  in  the  Paris  area);  con- 
struction work  at  international  student 
work  camps  on  the  Spanish  Costa 
Brava;  farm  work  in  England's  'Robin 
Hood'  country  and  on  Israeli  Kibbut- 
sim  near  the  Sea  of  Gallilee;  teaching 
English  to  children  of  Finland's  leading 
families;  working  at  a  Swedish  seaside 
resort;  farm  work  in  Norway;  and 
high-paying  factory  and  construction 
jobs  throughout  West  Germany.  Wages 
range  from  $190  a  month  for  the  high- 
est paying  positions  in  Germany  to  only 
room  and  board  in  Spain. 

Although  ASIS  offers  complete  ar- 
rangements with  a  round-trip  sche- 
duled jet  flight,  students  are  free  to 
make  their  own  travel  arrangements. 
ASIS  expects  that  many  students  par- 
ticipating in  college  charter  flights  will 
also  want  summer  jobs  in  Europe. 

ASIS,  the  only  organization  offering 
summer    jobs   in   Europe   to  American 


college  students  on  a  large 

placed  thousands  of  students  in  eleven 

European  countries  during  the  past  five 

For  a  complete  20-page  Prospectus,  a 
complete  selection  of  summer  jobs  in 
Europe,  and  a  job  application  form  (en- 
close $1  for  Prospectus,  handling  and 
airmad  reply)  write:  Dept.  C,  ASIS, 
22,  Avenue  de  la  Liberie,  Luxembourg 
City,  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembourg. 

The  first  8,000  inquiries  receive  a  SI 
coupon  towards  the  purchase  of  the 
new  student  travel  book,  Earn,  Learn 
and  Travel  in  Europe. 


shall  shine  indeed." 
It  is  her  triumph  over  her  own  fears 
end  the  shambles  she  has  made  of  her 
life  that  is  the  real  theme  of  the  play 
and  as  the  plot  unfolds  we  discover 
with  her  the  secret  of  human  worth. 
Her  lover,  Raim  (Robert  Weston)  is 
a  rather  despicable  character  who, 
wanting  only  money  and  power,  des- 
troys himself  and  dies  in  a  puddle  of 
his  own  lies.  The  "Queen"  (played  by 
Miss  Barbara  Tinnes)  is  the  scapegoat 
ale,  has  I  die  rebels   are  trying  to  find  and  kill 


Dr.  Fry  Addresses 
Biology  Seminar 

This  Monday  the  Biology  Seminar 
was  addressed  by  Dr.  Kenneth  Fry  of 
the  University  of  Chattanooga  on  the 
subject  of  "Structure  and  Chemistry 
of  Bacteria."  Dr.  Fry  is  chairman  of 
the  Division  of  Natural  Sciences  and 
head  of  the  Biology  department  at 
U.  C.  He  received  his  Ph.D.  degree 
from   Purdue   University,   and   he   has 

The  Biology  Seminar  will  meet  for 
the  last  time  this  year  on  Monday,  May 
6  at  4:30  pm.  Dr.  James  Redmond,  of 
Iowa  State  University  and  the  Ameri- 
can Physiological  Society  will  speak  on 
a  subject  yet  to  be  announced. 


;ymbol  of  the  old  re- 
gime and  her  existence  threatens  the 
rebels'  position.  However,  she  turns 
out  to  be  a  very  weak  person  who  fears 
only  for  her  life  and  lacks  the  courage 


:  her  identity.     The 


.   R-...1- 


ers  of  the  rebels,  Commisar  Amos  (Bill 
Baker)  and  General  Biante  (Bill  El- 
liott), present  an  interesting  contrast. 
Biante,  the  nominal  leader,  has  been 
badly  wounded  and  has  become  fanati- 
cal in  his  pain,  crying  for  the  life  of 
the  Queen  at  all  costs.  Amos,  on  the 
other  hand  is  more  calculating  than 
the  impetuous  Biante  and  maintains  a 
great  respect  for  form  throughout  the 
entire  play.  He  is  also  quite  intelli- 
gent and  the  last  act  in  which  he  and 
Argia  are  the  central  characters  is  one 
of  the  most  moving  this  writer  has 
ever  read.  Other  characters  in  the  play 
are  a  district  engineer  (Rick  Flynn) 
who  is  detained  by  the  rebels,  the  gen- 
eral's bodyguard,  Maura  (Claude  Sulli- 
van), who  is  a  brute  of  rather  limited 
intelligence,  and  a  porter  (Paul  Ne- 
ville) who  is  forced  to  do  the  rebel 'a 
bidding. 

Dr.  Rhys  had  to  go  to  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  to  get  the  script  so  is  now 
putting  his  all  into  its  production  along 
with  the  rest  of  the  cast  and  the  in- 
domitable stage  manager,  Gage  Smith, 
who  promises  "magnificent  stage  sets." 
Consequently,  The  Queen  and  the  Reb- 
els should  make  for  a  most  enjoyable 
and  stimulating  evening  at  the  theatre. 


tain  kiddies  of  Sewanee  a  response 
unlike  that  of  a  horny  toad  confronted 
by   a   member   of  its   opposite   sex.   Il 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  ma> 
have  been  watching  TV,  or  studying 
or  doing  something  relatively  worth- 
while, rest  assured  that  a  Party  Week- 


end definitely  did  occur  at  Sewanee  on 
April  19-21.  Little  green  martlan  as- 
s  spotted  it  on  their  radar- 
scopes;  Chattanooga  package  stores 
noted  it,  as  did  Emerald -Hodgson  Hos- 
pital. For  those  who  took  pari,  it  was 
notable  for  the  various  niceties  which 
generally  accompany  decorous  Sewanee 
conviviality. 

Friday  night  saw  some  sort  of  func- 
tion transpire  at  the  gym.  The  German 
Club  said  it  was  a  dance  featuring  the 
Isley  Brothers,  Jimmy  Reed,  and  the 
Majors,  but  sweaty  observers  on  the 
ggested  that  perhaps 
(a  term  used  very 
loosely  here)  were  rejects  from  tho 
ty  show.  It  cost  four  dollars,  too. 
But  the  decorations  were  real  nice. 

lurday  afternoon  the  Jazz  So- 
ciety sponsored  a  blues  concert  during 
which  John  Lee  Hooker  played  rock- 
and-roll.     This    cost   five   dollars    and 

Saturday  night  was  predictably  pleas- 
ant. Only  six  people  were  trampled  to 
death  at  the  Phi  Delt  party  this  time 
and,  surprisingly  enough,  only  nine 
suffocated  at  the  Fiji  lodge.  Five  auto- 
mobiles lost  their  lives  in  front  of  the 
KA  house  which  was  sad,  but  under- 
standable because  they  were  parked 
end-to-end  across  the  street.  The  SAE 
house  was  loaded,  no  doubt  because  of 
the  charm  that  oozed  from  the  cute 
band  leader.  However,  some  people 
were  offended  by  his  absolutely  horrid 
female  assistant,  and  left,  completely 
revolted.  She  was  nasty,  was  what  she 

Sunday  morning  the  chapel  was 
packed  with  people,  as  were  the  gut- 
ters, but  the  street  cleaners  got  them 
before  anybody  could  see.  After  that, 
tearful  farewells  were  the  order  of  the 
day  except  for  Tom  Terrific,  Crouching 
Cathy,  Juicy  Judy,  and  a  friend  of 
theirs  who  traveled  all  day  and  night 
on  a  radiator  to  see  Ginny  the  Drunk. 


i  all, 


!  for 


everybody  with  an  I.Q.  of  about  47. 


Juhan  Discusses  Progress 
Of  Development  Program 


This  last  Sunday,  Bishop  Frank  A. 
Juhan  gave  an  interview  to  the  Purple 
in  order  to  discuss  the  progress  of  the 
University's  ten  million  dollar  expan- 
sion program  under  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion's matching  grant  plan.  Under  this 
program,  the  Ford  Foundation  will  con- 
tribute two  and  one-half  million  dol- 
lars if  the  University  can  raise  seven 
and  one-half  million.  The  date  set  for 
completion  of  this  program  is  Septem- 
ber, 1965. 

The  projects  of  this  program  include 
the  extension  of  the  science  building, 
increased  endowment,  increased  schol- 
arship funds,  four  new  dormitories  (two 
of  which  are  presently  under  construc- 
tion), additional  faculty  housing,  in- 
creased faculty  salaries,  additional 
housing  for  married  students,  an  ad- 
ministrative building  for  the  Military 
Academy,  and  a  new  dining  hall  for 
the  University. 

The  National  Campaign  Committee 
held  its  first  meeting  here  at  Sewanee 
on  February  22  of  this  year.  This  com- 
mittee is  composed  of  representative 
laymen  from  all  of  the  Southern 
and  from  other  ai 
interested  alumni, 
lesponsible  for  the  organization  of  the 
drive  and  the  securing  of  gifts.  At  the 
first  meeting,  it  was  reported  that  the 
first  million  dollars  was  already  re- 
ceived in  cash  and  pledges.  The  first 
step  had  been  taken. 

The  next  step  was  an  effort  to  secure 


;  where  there  i 


major  gifts  from  individuals,  founda- 
tions, and  corporations.  Since  the  first 
meeting,  approximately  one-half  mil- 
lion dollars  has  been  added.  The  im- 
mediate goal  is  to  secure  $2,500,000  by 


the  t 


When  this 


neral  appeal  will 
be  made  to  alumni,  friends  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  the  Church.  Progress  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  one  and 
one-half  million  dollars  collected  so  far 
is  adequate  to  cover  the  contracted  cost 
for  the  new  library. 

Bishop  Juhan  said  that  it  is  gratify- 
ing to  note  that  during  the  past  month 
interested  alumni  have  made  substan- 
tial gifts  designated  to  a  fund  to  be 
known  as  the  Henry  Markley  Gass 
Scholarship  Fund.  Bishop  Juhan  said 
that  the  name  of  Henry  Gass  should 
long  endure  at  Sewanee.  Mr.  Gass  was 
a  graduate  of  Sewanee  Military  Acad- 
emy and  the  University,  a  Rhodes 
scholar,  headmaster  of  the  Academy, 
professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  tho 
College,  and  sometimes  acting  Vice- 
Chancellor.  He  was  one  of  Sewanee's 
most  beloved  and  illustrious  professors. 

Concerning  the  drive,  Bishop  Juhan 
stated,  "Securing  the  seven  and  one- 
half  million  dollars  is  a  prodigious  task, 
and  its  success  will  depend  upon  the 
enthusiastic  interest  and  activity  of  ev- 
ery son  and  friend  of  Sewanee.  It  is 
my  belief  that  the  success  of  this  cam- 
paign will  have  a  marked  effect  upon 
the  destiny  of  this  institution." 


,  April  18.  1»63 


Moderation  Reconsidered 


The  Editor,  as  a  member  of  "that  five  percent"  should,  per- 
haps, be  the  last  to  comment  on  the  weekend  problem.  But 
something  must  be  said,  as  the  whole  matter  has  now  come 

One  of  the  difficulties  of  finding  a  solution  is  in  first  fixing 
the  blame.  This  is  almost  impossible  since  there  is  no  single 
group  who  are  the  obvious  culprits.  As  a  friend  said,  it  was 
"the  impact  of  the  whole"  which  is  disturbing. 

There  were  the  usual  "pros"  last  weekend  who  devoted  them- 
selves fervently  to  excesses  of  drink  and  revelry.  They  were 
often  abetted  by  equally  intemperate  dates.  At  the  head  of 
the  column  were  numerous  outsiders  (over  100).  many  of  whom 
apparently  came  for  no  reason  but  to  cause  trouble,  which  they 
did,  despite  the  efforts  of  Big  John's  Vigilantes.  To  compli- 
cate matters,  an  unfortunately  large  number  seemed  to  become 
accident-prone  this  weekend.  Finally  (or  primarily)  we  must 
not  forget  our  old  friend,  John  Barleycorn,  as  an  obvious  source 
of  almost  every  disturbance. 

Though  it  is  preferable  to  allow  each  individual  to  determine 
his  relationship  with  this  latter  gentleman,  this  has  apparently 
failed  as  a  practicable  standard.  That  it  has  failed  should  be 
an  embarraassment  to  all.  Now,  more  clearly -defined  rules  and 
regulations  must  be  found  to  protect  us  from  ourselves. 

For  many  years  we  have  had  an  archaic  and  hypocritical  set 
of  rules  regarding  the  consumption  of  liquor  on  campus.  The 
Administration  has,  as  a  general  if  not  official  policy,  always 
tried  to  give  the  students  as  much  rope  as  possible,  on  the 
assumption  that  we  had  enough  sense  not  to  hang  ourselves 
with  it.  When  an  individual  or  group  abused  the  extra-legal 
privileges  we  enjoy,  all  the  students  had  to  pay.  Otherwise, 
the  deans  would  be  open  to  the  charge  of  discrimination  in 
enforcement  of  the  "letter  of  the  law." 

Dean  Webb  has  now  made  a  proposal  which  was  long  over- 


The  Least  We  Can  Do 

At  all  colleges  men  are  questioning  childhood  values  and 
most  are  becoming  at  least  temporarily  less  religious.  But  on 
this  churchly  Mountain  not  only  is  there  little  religion,  there  is 
little  respect  for  religion  and  the  religious. 

Causes  are  easily  pointed  to.  A  stupid  rule  drags  unwilling 
men  to  chapeL  A  gathering  cannot  be  holy  when  it  is  captive 
Some  clergymen,  "the  smiling  men  of  God,"  try  to  make  re- 
ligion seem  easy  and  humorous,  try  to  be  "one  of  the  boys." 
Students  are  unimpressed  by  this  Ipana  evangelism.  Some 
clergymen,  some  theological  students,  and  some  zealous  under- 
graduates are  so  "up- in -the -clouds,"  so  unsociable,  or  so  vilely 
ill-natured  that  they  make  easy  butts  for  those  little  men  who 
entertain  their  friends  by  witticisms  about  the  Church. 

The  sacrilegious  pranks  are  hardest  to  analyse.  Some,  as 
when  boys  a  few  years  ago  unwittingly  filled  the  Chapel  with 
flowers  on  Good  Friday,  have  a  certain  charm  or  real  humor 
that  makes  them  hard  to  condemn.  Others  are  merely  vulgar. 
A  paradox  occurs  when  some  of  the  pranksters  are  people  one 
happens  to  know  are  genuinely  religious.  Are  some  of  them 
seeking  knowledge,  gingerly  raising  the  Standard  of  sacrilege 
and  looking,  almost  hopefully,  for  lightning  bolts? 

Whatever  the  causes,  inconsiderate  noise  in  chapel  and  pub- 
lic blasphemy  are  common  and  offensive.  We  are  not  urging 
more  religion,  because  that  would  do  no  good.  We  are  urging 
from  the  students  something  that  is  in  a  sense  more  important, 
and  that  is  good  manners.  Whether  we  choose  to  believe  its 
teaching  or  not,  the  Christian  Church  is  the  most  important 
single  part  of  our  cultural  heritage.  We  have  so  much  that 
is  good,  so  much  that  is  inextricably  part  of  this  world  we  love 
because  of  it,  that  no  intelligent  man  would  speak  lightly  of  it. 
Let  us  therefore  show  courtesy  to  a  Church  we  respect  if 
not  accept  and  to  those  men  among  us  who  are  religious  by  a 
mannerly  silence  in  chapel  and  by  eschewing  public  sacrilege. 
Norval  Yercer 


due — that  a  committee  be  established,  consisting  of  the  new 
O.G.  officers  and  old  officers  who  wish  to  attend  plus  the  fac- 
ulty discipline  committee,  to  review  the  whole  drinking  pro- 
blem. They  will,  we  hope,  submit  to  the  Regents  a  realistic 
system  for  regulating  Party  Weekend  indulgence. 

The  regulations  proposed  should  not  be  punitive,  as  a  "crack- 
down" on  all  drinking,  or  a  stricter  curfew  (personally,  we  feel 
the  present  curfew  too  strict,  as  it  causes  a  frantic  surge  of  par- 
tying as  the  3:15  deadline  draws  near,.  They  should  be  hard, 
fast,  clearly-defined  limitations.  These  limitations  should  not  be 
so  severe  that  evasion  will  be  a  matter  of  course  and  enforce- 
ment a  matter  of  "discretion."  But  they  should  be  strong 
enough  to  protect  property  and  protect  the  community  from 
all  ill  effects  of  students'  "activities." 

Punishment  for  those  who  violate  these  minimum  standards 
of  conduct  should  be  definite,  automatic,  and  should  have 
"teeth"  in  it.  This  way  the  student  will  know  exactly  where 
he  stands  at  all  times.  The  ambiguity  surrounding  present  im- 
practical rules  will  thus  be  eliminated. 

Some  pose  the  question  of  local  laws.  This  is  a  moot  point. 
The  University  can  establish  whatever  regulations  suit  its  par- 
ticular needs.  If  certain  local  ordinances  are  not  exactly  dup- 
licated in  our  own  books,  this  does  not  mean  that  the  Univer- 
sity condones  their  violation. 

Finally,  we  should  not  entertain  the  idea  of  banning  students 
(male)  of  other  institutions  from  our  parties  or  other  events 
But  those  visiting  stags  whose  aim  is  to  break  up  things,  in- 
stigate disorder  and  flaunt  our  rules  should  be  incarcerated  in 
our  broom-closet  jail  or  beaten  on  the  spot.  Telling  them  to 
"move  on"  onlv  spreads  the  stench  from  one  fraternity  house 
to   another. 

It  is  obvious  that  constructing  an  unwieldy  and  complicated 
set  of  restricions  will  solve  nothing.  It  is  hoped  that  the  com- 
mittee will  not  be  led  in  this  direction.  What  is  needed  is  the 
exact  opposite — a  clarification  and  simplifying  of  the  whole 
code,  along  practical  and  realistic  lines.  Assuming  that  the 
committee  fulfills  our  expectations,  we  exhort  the  members  of 
the  Regents  to  follow  up  with  approval  of  the  proposals  sub- 
mitted to  them. 

Jody  Trimble 
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But  it  Don't  Sell 


Slanted  reporting  of  news  is  one  of  the  disadvantages  of 
our  big-business  economy.  The  giant  news  corporations  have  a 
surprising  control  over  the  thinking  of  the  nation.  This  is  illus- 
trated by  the  recent  New  York  newspaper  strike.  We  all  read 
that  the  workers  were  striking,  harming  New  York  and  her 
newspapers,  but  it  was  not  emphasized  that  a  big  part  of  the 
resulting  unemployment  was  due  to  a  lockout  by  newspapers 
which  were  not  struck. 


with  Negroes  attempting  to  register  to  vote.  There  were  other 
bits  of  information  about  Dick  Gregory,  the  dog,  etc.,  but  these 
were  not  much  compared  to  the  first  thing  because  it  was  load- 
ed. It  sounded  as  if  police  were  interfering  with  Negroes'  at- 
tempts at  registration. 

The  writer  of  a  recent  letter  to  the  editor  appears  to  have 
taken  the  view  of  these  periodicals  to  be  true  as  he  implies  in 
his  words:  "the  colored  population  has  been  largely  deprived 
of  the  right  to  vote  by  various  means  of  suppression  and  in- 
timidation." He  has  been  duped  into  believing  this  and,  to 
make  things  worse,  he  has  put  his  misconceptions  into  print 

The  fact  is  that  the  voter  registration  office  in  Greenwood 
was  then  and  is  today  open  to  and  registering  aspiring  Negro 
voters.  Many  of  the  marchers  were  already  registered.  Often 
Negroes  in  the  process  of  filling  out  application  forms  in  the 
registration  office  left  them  to  join  marchers  in  the  streets,  some 
returning  to  finish  them  later.  A  large  number  of  the  marchers 
were  minors.  If  what  the  demonstrators  wanted  was  to  register, 
"why  were  thej  marching?  Why  were  those  marching  who  were 
already  registered  or  ineligible  to  register?  Timid  prospective 
voters  could  be  led  to  the  courthouse  just  as  well  in  groups  of 
five,  as  police  urged,  as  in  groups  of  forty. 

We  feel  safe  in  saying  the  reason  was  to  stir  up  trouble.  A 
riot  would  have  made  the  marches  a  great  success  from  the 
point  of  view  of  enemies  of  the  South.  Instead,  Greenwood 
has  shown  itself  to  be  a  peace-loving  town,  as  proved  by  the 
successful  efforts  of  the  police  to  prevent  an  incident  and  by 
the  fact  that  those  Negroes  who  so  desired  were  registered.  No 
town  wants  crowds  of  forty  and  fifty  marching  down  its  streets, 
certainly  not  demonstrating  for  such  an  inflamatory  cause  as 
this.  After  the  Oxford  events  this  is  especially  understand- 
able. One  brick  thrown  or  one  gun  fired  could  have  started  a 
riot  in  which  people  would  have  been  killed  or  injured,  and 
nothing  would  have  been  accomplished  except  the  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin  outlook  would  have  been  more  firmly  impressed  on  some 
people's  minds. 

The  Greenwood  events  could  have  been  used  by  the  Northern 
press  as  an  example  of  how  the  Negro  situation  in  the  South 
should  be  handled.  Instead  they  moved  on  to  other  areas  seek- 
ing more  interesting  news.  The  good  side  of  the  South  was 
crushed,  and  their  readers  remain,  I  suppose,  ignorant. 

Dick  Meek 


Letter  to  the  Editor 


College  drinking  will  always  be  an  administrative  headache, 
and  there  are  only  two  real  ways  of  attacking  it.  We  may  not 
know  it,  but  we  have  (or  used  to  have)  the  sanest,  most  fe- 
licitous, solution:  the  absence  of  any  enforced  rules  whatso- 
ever. The  worst  possible  solution  is  to  try  to  enforce  prohibi- 
tion on  us  "Southern  Gents."  At  DePauw,  at  Montevallo,  at 
Emory  there  are  all-out  rules  prohibiting  any  sort  of  drinks, 
and  the  atmosphere  at  these  schools  is  as  oppressive  as  a  mili- 
tary academy — everyone  trying  to  get  away  with  sneeking  in 
a  quick  buzz  in  the  next  county.  It  leads  to  a  warped  sense 
of  the  value  and  use  of  alcohol,  to  underhandedness,  and  to  an 
immature  concept  of  correct   social  behavior  after  college. 

The  idea  that  the  institution  of  the  afternoon  set-up  can  sud- 
denly be  abolished  is  as  undesirable  as  it  is  impracticable  and 
childish.  On  the  other  hand,  there's  not  a  thing  wrong  with  our 
rules  as  they're  presently  enforced.  Three  times  a  year  there's 
drunkenness  and  a  pell-mell  rush  to  oblivion.  You  hate  it,  I 
condemn  it,  and  Dean  Webb  eschews  it,  but  it's  better  than  a 
constant  undermining  demoralization,  isn't  it?  This  weekend 
was  a  zoo,  but  there's  not  a  one  of  you  (even  the  soberest)  who 
doesn't  take  a  secret  pride  and  pleasure  in  its  inaneness  and 
who  hasn't  become  closer  through  a  "gutter  kinship"  to  a  good 
many  of  us  you'd  not  otherwise  have  made  a  friend. 

Finally,  the  point  is  this:  we  must  work  to  cultivate  what 
our  un'ortunate  editor  has  called  a  spirit  of  moderation.  We 
must  ourselves  be  the  restraining  element  by  frowning  with 
one  big  scowl  on  excessive  drinking.  The  underclassmen  are 
the  biggest  offenders  here,  anyway:  lot  them  know  it's  not 
smart;  show  them.  No  one  believed  the  mean  Dean  when  he 
said  he's  championing  the  cause  of  the  vast  (but  overruled) 
majority,  so  before  throwing  out  all  your  Bourbon  bottles,  con- 
sider that  "Face"  those  unrealistic  and  silly  "dry"  schools  pre- 
sent, and  whether  that's  what  you  want  Sewanee  to  present 
Keep  your  bottle  (I'm  keeping  mine),  and  use  it  with  the  good 
mature  sense,  in  the  old  Episcopalian  spirit,  in  the  European 
hitswz-lmre  attitude,  and  let's  hope  this  foolishness  soon  blows 

Ross  Marbury 


The  Purple  respectfully  asks  that  all  future  letters  to  the  edi- 
tor be  limited  to  300  words  or  less.  Letters  should  be  infor- 
mative, concise,  and  prepared  in  good  taste.  While  we  have  al- 
ways considered  it  a  chief  responsibility  to  provide  a  medium 
for  expressing  opinions,  we  in  no  way  obligate  ourselves  to 
publish  any  material  we  consider  not  meriting  it.  We  invite 
any  contribution  written  with  this  policy  in  mind. 

The  Editors 
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Netters  Victorous; 
Face  Heavy  Week 

Last  Wednesday  in  Birmingham  Se- 
wanee defeated  Birmingham- Southern 
g-1.  Losing  only  the  No.  1  singles,  Se- 
wanee swept  all  other  matches. 

Ed  Hatch  lost  in  three  sets  to  Ken 
Wallis  in  a  hard  fought  match  for  the 
only  victory  for  the  Birminghamians. 
Sewanee  is  now  4-3  going  into  heavy 
competition  this  week  with  matches 
against  Birmingham-Southern,  St.  Ber- 
nard, and  Presbyterian  all  here  this 
week. 
Wallis    (B-S)   defeated  Hatch  4-6,  6-2, 

8-6 
Jones  (S)  defeated  Hemphill  10-8,  4-6, 

6-0 
Rowland   (S)   defeated  Booth  6-2,  6-4 
Pelzer  (S)  defeated  Booth  6-2,  6-2 
Folbre   (S)  defeated  Short  6-0,  6-1 
Bondurant  (S)  defeated  Waters  6-1,  6-0 
Hatch-Rowland    (S)    derealed    Wallis- 

Hemphill  6-2,  4-6,  6-4 
Jones-Harrison     <S)     defeated    Booth- 

McWilliams  6-2,  6-3 
Pelzer-Folbre  (S)  defeated  Short-Wat - 
=on  6-0,  6-1 


Tiger  Golfers  Top 
UC,  Fall  to  MTSC 

The  Sewanee  golf  squad  aveng 
16%-10%  defeat  Saturday  by  dropping 
the  Moc's  of  Chattanooga  19Vfe-7%.  1 
victory  was  not  without  blemish 
MTSC  handed  the  Tigers  a  20-7  I« 
The  undefeated  Murfreesboro  team  « 
swamped  Chattanaooga  21^-5^.  Gary 
Head,  a  fine  golfer,  led  all  players  with 
a  two  over  par  76. 

Sewanee  vs.  Chattanooga 

Saltsman  (S)  tied  Broome  1^-1^ 
Landham  (C)  defeated  Plyler  3-0 
Broome -Landham    (C)    defeated  Salts- 

man-Plyler  2-1 
Capers  (S)   tied  Walker  Vfz-lVi 
Ingram   (S)  defeated  Hundley  3-0 
Capers-Ingram    (S)    defeated   Walker. 

Hundley  3-0 
Phillips   (S)  tied  Chase  Vk-Vk 
Cooper   (S)  defeated  Wooten  3-0 
Phillips-Cooper   (S)  defeated  Chase- 

Wooten  3-0 

Sewanee  vs.  MTSC 
Head   (M)  defeated  Saltsman  2-1 
Lewis  (M)  defeated  Plyler  3-0 
Head-Lewis   (M)     defeated    Saltsman. 

Plyler  3-0 
Capers   (S)   tied  Midgett  1"A-1% 
Gilbart  (M)  defeated  Ingram  2VZ-Yz 
Capers-Ingram    (S)    tied   Midgett-Gil- 

bart  IVz-Vz 
Phillips  (S)  defeated  Haley  2-1 
Brown   (M)   defeated  Cooper  3-0 
Haley-Brown    (M)     defeated    Phillips- 
Cooper  3-0 


Jerr>  Summers  hits  a  nice  one  in  the  flume  here  Saturday  against  Union  College 
Kentucky.     Union  beat  Sewanee   12-7.  The  Tigers  beat    Lambuth  2-1    Monday   but 
lost  to  MTSC  and  St.  Bernard  of  Alabama  Tuesday  and  Wednesday. 


TIGER 
TALK     ' 


This  Friday  and  Saturday  The  Uni- 
versity of  the  South  will  play  host  to 
nine  other  golf  teams  in  the  Tennessee 
Intercollegiate  Athletic  Conference.  At 
10:00  Friday  morning  teams  represent- 
ing Sewanee,  Southwestern,  University 
of  Chattanooga,  Austin  Peay,  M.T.S.C, 
Milligan,  Tennessee  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute, Carson -Newman,  David  Lips- 
comb, and  Lambuth  will  tee  off  for  the 
first  round  of  the  tournament.  Play  and 
competition  will  resume  on  Saturday  at 
8:30  on  the  long  and  difficult  par  34 
nine-hole  course  which  should  be  in 
excellent  shape. 

M.T.S.C.  is  expected  to  be  the  team 
to  beat  and  should  be  established  as 
the  strong  favorite  to  win.  The  defend- 
ing champions  are  led  by  Gary  Head 
who  shot  71-75—146  to  win  the  indi- 
vidual honors  last  year.  The  team  score 
was  a  fine  609  which  will  be  hard  to 
equal  this  year.     Another  outstanding 


golfer,  Darrell  Broome  from  Chatta- 
nooga is  expected  to  be  in  the  running 
all  the  way  for  individual  honors.  Dar- 
rell finished  fourth  last  year. 

Dr.  E.  K.  Patty  from  MTSC  will  be 
the  tournament  director  for  the  meet 
as  Walter  Bryant  of  Sewanee  will  be 
in  Miami  for  a  council  meting  of  the 
N.CA.A.  Dr.  Patty  has  led  his  team  1o 
a  6-0  season  this  year  and  35  straight 
victories  in  dual  meets.  Sewanee  holds 
this  defeat  from  1959. 

Coach  Walter  Bryant  has  this  to  say 
about  his  team:  "I  feel  that  our  boys 
stand  a  much  better  chance  of  making 
ii  better  showing  than  last  year.  We 
have  a  group  of  boys  that  are  trying 
much  harder  and  are  more  interested 

Representing  Sewanee  in  the  tourna- 
ment will  be  Sparky  Saltsman,  Phil 
Plyler,  John  Capers,  Jake  Ingram,  Pete 
Phillips,  and  Larry  Cooper. 


Tiger  Track  Team  Defeats 
Emory;  Drops  1st  at  MTSC 


The  spirits  were  high  and  the  tear 
ready  but  the  strong  Blue  Raider 
sneaked  by  with  a  68-63  win  over  th 
Tigers  at  last  Tuesday's  track  mee 
Middle  Tennessee  State  thus  put 
damper  on  Coach  Horace  Moore 
dreams  of   an  undefeated 


The 


track  record  is  now  five  wins  and  one 

MTSC  was  paced  to  victory  by  Coop- 
er who  took  both  the  low  and  high 
hurdles  and  placed  second  in  the  broad 
jump.    Other    first    place    winners    for 
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sity  Dairy  for  Delivery  Service  oi 
terns  in  the  Sewanee  Area. 


the  visitors  were:  Ladd  (:21.9>  in  the 
220  yard  dash;  Roche  in  the  440  (:51.9) ; 
Smith  in  the  880  (2:02  8);  Dahlgreen 
in  the  pole  vault  (11'6")  and  high  jump 
(5'9"T);  Boles  in  broad  jump  (20'4") 
and  Gibson  in  the  discus  at  14811%" 
These  fine  trackmen  led  MTSC  to  ; 
second  place  finish  in  the  TIAC. 

The  Tigers,  in  looking  forward  fa 
taking  the  first  CAC  track  champion- 
ship were  led  in  scoring  by  double' 
winner  Jack  Fretwell  who  has  done  i 
tremendous  job  in  the  mile  and  two- 
mile  runs  and  is  capable  of  break- 
ing both  existing  distance  marks  for 
the  school.  He  won  the  mile  in  4:36.1 
and   two   mile   in   10:20    (:1   from  Se- 


,rd). 


T.-d 


Other  individual  winners 
Waters  in  the  javelin  (173*4' 
in  the  shot  (42'6%">;  Maj< 
hundred  yard  dash  (:10.0).  The  Se- 
wanee mile  relay  team  won  in  3:32.1 
by  the  efforts  of  Johnson,  Stanton,  Se; 
ters  and  DeSaix. 

This  past  Saturday  while  most  of 
the  student  body  was  chasing  girls  the 
Tigers  were  running  away  from 
Emory  track  team.  In  fact  Emory 
only  one  running  event,  the  100  by 
Shapiro.  Their  other  firsts 
Gardner  in  the  pole  vault  (11*),  Taly- 
fero  in  the  high  jump  (6'),  and  Moeller 
in  the  broad  jump- 
Again  Fretwell  paced  the  Tig- 
e  double  win  in  the  mile  with 
and  two  mile  with  10:21.3.  M.  L.  Ag- 
new  also  scored  two  victories  in  t 
shot  with  a  43'5"  mark  and  in  the  di 
cus  with  142'  10".  This  latter  broke 
the  existing  discus  record  held  by  Art 
Tranakos  since  1956  at  142'  6' 
won  the  220  in  :22.5,  DeSaix  the  440 
in  :51.4.  Stanton  and  Taylor  tied  i 
the  880  with  2:03.8;  Hoole  took  tti 
high  hurdles  in  2:03.8;  Scott  the  1c 
hurdles  in  :25.7  and  again  the  mile  re 
lay  team  placed  first.  T.  Waters  also 
won  the  javelin  with  169'8' 


On  Campus 


with 


^■Vy^  (Author  of  "I  Was  a  Teen-age  Dwarf ,"  "The  Many 
-    '  Loves  of  Dobie  Gillis,"  etc.) 


MARKING  ON  THE  CURVE— AND  WHAT 
TO  DO  ABOUT  IT 

Twonkey  Crimscott  was  a  professor.  Choate  Sirjafoos  was  a 

sophou,,,,,-  Twnk.-v  Criniscott  was  krrn,  cold,  brilliant. 
CI,M,t,  --  ,t-  ...  u  !-  Imum\  vague,  adenoidal.  Twonkey  Crim- 
scott Mi.'\nl  in  diligence,  discipline,  ami  marking  on  the  curve. 

Choate   Mualoos   lu-bcved    ill   elves,   Julio    l.ululon,    and    thirteen 


.me  when  Twonkey  Crimscott— mentor, 

....5  thoroughly  outthought,  outfoxed,  out- 

Utployed,   and  outwitted  by  Choate  iiigafoos, 


iwLtfrf tit  &&$/' 


It  happened  one  day  when  Choate  was  at  tie  library  studying 
or  one  of  Mr.  Criniscott 's  exams  in  sociology.  Mr.  Crimscott's 
■xams  were  murder-plain,  flat  murder.  They  consisted  of  one 


-A.B.C.and  IV  Vo 


ouble  ' 


I    tllD 


■I..I. 


tthe 


S tin-  dav  Choate  sat   in   the  library   purine  over  his 

sociology  text.  In-  tmv  brow  furrowed  with  concentration,  while 
all  around  linn  sat  the  other  members  of  the  sociology  class, 
every  one  studying  like  crazy,  every  one  seared  and  pasty. 
Choate  looked  saillv  at  their  stricken  faces.  "What  a  waste!" 
In-  thought,  "All  tins  youth,  this  verve,  this  bounce,  chained  to 


Then,  suddenly,  an  absolute  gasser  of  an  idea  hit  Choate. 
"Listen!"  be  shouted  to  bis  classmates.  "Tomorrow  when  we 

take  the  exam,  let's  all— every  one  of  ua— check  Choice  'A'  on 

every  question— every  one  of  them." 
"Huh?"  said  his  classmates. 
"Oil,  I  know   that  C| -e  '.V  can't   be  the  right    (■ 


'  said  Choate.   "Hut  what's  the  difference?   Mr. 


If  we  all  check  the  same  an- 

a  we  all  get  the  same 

core,and  everybody  in  the  class 

v  should  we  knock 

ourselves  out  studying?"  said 

tlarlboro  Cigarettes  and  had  a 

en  you  light  a  Marlboro,  for  if 

lift  the  spirit  and  gladden  the 

night,  to  knot  up  the  ravelled 

n  your  gait  and  roses  in  your 

■  filtered  MariborOB- 

-firm  and  pure  and  fragrant  and 

fll]>-top   I 


.flip. 


,  the  next  i -ning  the  whole  class  did  what  Choate 

said,  and,  sure  enough,  thev  all  got  'C's,  and  they  picked  *  'hoate 
up  and  carried  him  on  their  shoulders  and  sang  "For  He's  a 
Jolly  Corn!  Fellow"  and  plied  him  with  sweet  meats  and  Marl- 
boro* and  girls  and  put  on  buttons  which  said  "I  DOTE  ON 
CHOATE." 

But  they  were  celebrating  too  soon.  Because  the  next  tune 
shrewd  old  Mr.  Crimscott  gave  them  a  test,  be  did  not  give 
them  one  hundred  multiple  choice  questions.  He  only  gave 
them  one  question-to  wit:  write  a  30,000  word  essay  on 
"Crime  Does  Not  Pay." 

"YOU  and  vour  ideas,"  thev  said  to  Choate  and  tore  off  his 
epaulets  and  broke  bis  sword  and  drummed  him  out  of  the 
school.  Today,  a  broken  man,  be  earns  a  living  as  a  camshaft 
in  Toledo.  ©ibbmubkim. 

At  the  top  of  the  curve  of  smoking  pleasure,  you'll  find 
Mnrth„n>  CiuarvtUs,  ttraihiblc  at  every  tobacco  counter  in 
ail  fifty  States  of  the  Union. 


NOW  AND  ALWAYS 

America's  favorite  soft  drink 


THE   SEWANfcE    I'UKI'Lfc 


FRIDAY,   APRIL   26,    ig(,; 


Sewanee  Bank 
Goes  Modern 

But  Spirit  Same 

The  Bank  of  Sewanee  announces  the 
immediate  installation  of  an  electronic 
bookkeeping  machine  to  handle  the 
daily  posting  of  checks  and  deposits  to 
depositors'  accounts.  The  NCR  post- 
tronic,  manufactured  by  the  National 
Cash  Register  Company  of  Dayton, 
Ohio,  will  soon  enable  the  bank  to  com- 
plete this  job  in  half  the  time  required 
under  the  present  system.  This  machine 
not  only  speeds  up  the  posting  job  but 
also  gives  electronic  accuracy  to  the 
work  being  performed. 

Black  bands  on  the  back  of  the  state- 
ment—ledger form  are  magnetic  mem- 
ory strips  which  invisibly  retain  all  the 
facts  about  an  account  including  an 
electronic  signature  for  positive  auto- 
matic identification. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Merritt,  Jr.,  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  Bank  of  Sewanee 
states  for  his  directors  "through  this 
new   equipment   we   will   increase   the 


efficie 


however  no  machine  will 

the  warm  and  friendly  spirit  that  has 

become  so  much  a  part  of  every  bank- 


Theolog  Sells 

Silhouette 

To  Shah 

A  silhouette  portrait  of  the  Shah  and 
Empress  of  Iran  cut  by  a  theological 
student  at  the  University  of  the  South 
has  been  sold  to  the  Iranian  govern- 
ment and  now  hangs  in  the  royal  pal- 
ace at  Teheran. 

Ralph  Marsh,  in  his  first  year  at  St. 
Luke's,  took  up  his  extraordinary  art 
just  a  year  ago  last  October  and  hopes 
to  work  his  way  through  seminary  by 
means  of  it.  He  is  married  and  has 
two  sons.  He  has  had  two  showings  of 
his  work,  which  include  many  subjects 
besides  the  traditional  profiles  of  the  sil- 
houette— much  embellished  in  Marsh's 
hands  by  the  use  of  ingenious  detail 
and  by  the  color  and  texture  of  his  ma- 
terials. The  two  showings  were  in  At- 
lanta, and  he  has  been  invited  to  ex- 
hibit there  again  at  the  Southeastern 
Art  Festival  in  Lennox  Square. 

Negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  the 
royal  portrait  were  carried  out  by  the 
Iranian  embassy  in  Washington.  Marsh 
cut  it  from  a  magazine  picture. 


This  is  Miss  Lynda  Loldahl  lying  on  the  floor  in  Rock  Hill,  S.  C,  wait- 
ing for  a  letter  from  Charley  Ridley,  ATO  freshman.  She  is  a  senior  iu 
Rock  Hill   High  School  and  she  teaches  dancing.   She  was  up  here  this 


Variety  Show  A  Hit 


by  ZAN  FURTWANGLER 

The  Sewanee  Variety  Show  is  an  an- 
jal  event  up  on  the  Mountain  in 
hich  some  of  the  local  talent  get  a 
lance  to  perform.  Each  year  it  ha* 
;en  getting  better  and  better.  This 
(63  edition  was  by  far  the  best  to  dale 
id  it  will  be  hard  to  beat  in  the  future. 
Theatrical  imagination  can  do  won- 
HTS.  It  was  evidenced  in  this  produc- 


this  1 


vas  the  first  full  utilization  of  the 
Suerry  stage  by  a  local  group.  The 
kits  were  good,  the  music  was  good, 
nd  the  scenery  was  good. 

It  is  always  hard  to  single  out  indi- 
'idual  acts  in  a  variety  show  such  as 
this,  for  they  all  certainly  deserve  cre- 
dit. But  there  were  a  few  that  deserve 
some  comments  as  being  truly  excel- 
lent. The  first  act  rang  down  with  a 
show  stopper  in  the  Seminary  Stomp 
of  the  Whistling  Midgets.  Bill  Elliott's 
immitation  of  a  certain  well-known 
folk  singer  was  terrifically  clever  and 
funny.  The  Itinerant  Minstrels  (Nor- 
man Crews,     Wallis     Obi  and     Howie 


Russell)  in  the  EQB  number  provide.! 
an  entertaining  and  well-played  trio  cf 
folk  songs.  The  Ethel  Summers  Danc- 
ers was  a  wonderful  spoof  on  the  ballei 
that  performed  here  earlier  this  season. 

But  a  great  deal  of  credit  must  go  to 
Virginia  Collins  who  produced  and  di- 
rected the  show.  Mrs.  Collins  is  the 
guiding  light  in  these  Variety  shows 
and  should  be  duly  complemented  for 
assembling  such  debghtful  entertain- 
ment. One  of  the  new  and  really  fine 
things  about  this  show  was  the  use  of 
scenery.  The  Set  Designer  Evan  Hughes 
and  his  crew  certainly  did  a  magnifi- 
cent job  in  this  department.  Gage 
Smith  had  a  difficult  job  as  Stage  Man- 
ager and  he  did  a  fine  performance  in 
his  own  right  keeping  the  technical  as- 
pect of  the  production  running  smooth- 
ly. The  lighting  was  admirable  and 
added  a  great  deal  to  the  overall  effect 

Everyone  enjoyed  the  show  the  night 
that  I  went.  The  show  had  spirit  and 
the  audience  felt  this  spirit.  Anyone 
who  missed  the  show  missed  a  fine 
treat  and  an  entertaining  evening. 


The  Jazz  Concert:  Emotions 
Recollected  in  Tranquility 


Chitty  Announces 
Education  Day 

Sunday,  April  28,  is  National  Chris- 
tian College  Day  when  efforts  are  made 
to  focus  attention  of  the  citizenry  on 
the  importance  of  church -related  insti- 
tutions to  the  American  higher-educa- 

The  University  public  relations  office 
said  that  on  that  Sunday  Dr.  McCrady 
will  speak  at  St  Luke's  Church  in  At- 
lanta, probably  the  most  generous-to- 
Sewanee  in  the  entire  South.  Also,  ra- 
dio programs  featuring  the  Sewanee 
Glee  Club  and  a  panel  discussion  with 
Dean  Lancaster  and  Chaplain  Collins 
ere  being  distributed  throughout  Ten- 
Mr.  Chitty  further  stated  that  any 
student  so  disposed  might  write  a  let- 
ter to  his  home  church,  whatever  the 
denomination,  and  say  what  he  thinks 
about  Sewanee  or  what  he  thinks  of 
Christian  education.  Such  letters,  Chitty 
thinks,  would  probably  be  quoted  from 
pulpits  or   published   in  church  bulle 


University  Supply 
Store 

Everything  for  the  Studen, 


By  RICK  YORK 

For  their  second  concert  of  the  year 
the  Jazz  Society  presented  us  with  a 
aried  program  of  good,  bad,  and  fair 

The  first  half  of  the  concert  was  the 
est  and  most  entertaining,  especially 
when  compared  with  the  second  part. 
Milton  Campbell  Band  from  St. 
Louis  started  the  show  off  well  with 
several  excellent  arrangements  of  some 
well-known  jazz  and  blues  pieces.  Es- 
pecially impressive  was  the  one-armed 
trumpet  player,  who  proved  one  doesn't 
two  hands  to  sound  like  Miles 
Davis.  Unfortunately,  I  don't  believe 
any  of  us  got  a  chance  to  listen  to  the 
piano,  which  was  drowned  out  by  the 
lest  of  the  band  Placing  a  microphone 
in  a  more  receptive  area  might  have 
remedied  this  situation.  The  bass  play- 
er held  my  attention  more  than  almost 
any  of  the  other  instrumentalists  with 
his  impressive  left  hand  and  excellent 
ear.  He  gave  the  band  strong  support 
and  proved  himself  very  competent  in 
the  few  solos  left  to  him. 

Perhaps  the  highlight  of  the  whole 
concert  came  when  "Little  Milton" 
Campbell  rolled  on  to  the  stage,  picked 
up  his  weirdly  shaped  guitar  and  did 
a  couple  of  fantastic  arrangements  with 
the  band.  Watching  his  left  hand  move 
up  and  down  the  neck  of  the  guitar  led 
me  to  believe  he'd  greased  the  thing 
before  he  started  playing  it.  The  charm- 
ing little  "Miltonettes"  combined  with 
'Little  Milton"  to  give  us  the  most  en- 
tertaining part  of  the  concert  They 
provided  us  with  at  least  a  laugh  a  sec- 
ond and  I'm  sure  that  when  they  final'.y 
left  the  sides  of  most  of  the  people  in 


the  audience  were  aching  from  so  much 

After  such  an  entertaining  first  half, 
those  of  us  who  suffered  through  the 
second  part  sober  were,  to  say  the 
least,  sorely  disappointd.  The  band 
t.gain  started  off  with  some  fine  ar- 
rangements and  then  Miss  Faye  Ad- 
ams gave  us  several  renditions  of  what 
she  told  us  were  "the  blues"  in  between 
txchanges  with  the  male   members  of 

Then  came  the  "star"  of  the  show, 
John  Lee  Hooker.  Struggling  to  find 
his  way  to  the  center  of  the  stage  and 
aided  by  several  members  of  the  band, 
he  proceeded  to  apologize  for  his  bro- 

p  to  his  playing.  I  v 
iwever,  that  he  let  it  interfere 
ously  as  he  did,  trying  to  put 
concert   using   just  two   chords, 
later  told  that  he  really  did  try  to  sing 
but  find  that  hard  to  believe.  My  sym- 
pathy goes  to  the  band  which  had   to 
suffer  playing  in  back  of  him,  but  which 
proved  itself  quite  competent. 


;  disappointed. 


'Pic  of  giuks    1 

Thursday  and  Friday:  Lover  Come 
\ack.  This  comedy  stars  Rock  Hudson 
nd  Doris  Day  but  it  is  the  third  star 
that  makes  the  movie  worthwhile.  Tony 
Randall  is  second  only  to  Jack  Lemmon 


RICHARD    DOBBIN 


.>uhl:  1 


that  both  Lemmon     and     Randall,     b> 
They   are   actors   who   excel   in   comit 


the 


The   story 
'illow  Talk.    It    has    the    same    stars 
Hudson,   Day   and   Randall)    and   the 
ame     gimmicks     (split-screen     phone 
alls).     The  plot  also  follows  the  suc- 
ess'ul  road  of  PiUoiu  Talk.  Hudson  and 
Jay    are    advertising    competitors    and 
they  have  never  seen  each  other.  Day 
istakes   Rock  for  a  scientist  and  the 
Dt   winds   itself   in   and   out   of   bed- 
oms  to  a  happy  conclusion.  Rock  and 
>ris  are  competent  in  their  roles.  Rock 
es  to  imitate  the  .style  of  Gary  Grant 
d  Doris  Day  plays  herself.   (If  you're 
terested   in   this  sort  of  thing  you'll 
itice  that  all  of  Doris  Day's  close-ups 
c  misty.     This  is  done  so  the  audi- 
ce  doesn't  notice  the  wrinkles  which 
e  starting  to  appear  in  the  girl-next- 
ior's  face.  Miss  Day  has  been  around 
r  a  long  time.)   Tony  Randall  is  the 
le   who   keeps  the  movie  going.     He 
is  two  of  the  best  lines  in  the  movie. 
5  he  is  eating  candy  which  contains 
alcohol  he  says  "I  can  hold  my  candy" 
and  when  he  gets  completely  out  of  it 
he  rides  on  the  top  of  the  elevator  and 
proclaims  himself   "king  of  the  eleva- 
tor."    The   movie   shows   what   Holly- 
wood is  best  at:    putting  out  sophisti- 
cated, funny  comedies. 

The  Owl  Flick:  The  Magnificent 
Seven.  1  have  to  classify  this  movie  as 
the  best  western  I  have  ever  seen.  It 
is  based  on  a  Japanese  movie,  The  Sev- 


Blue  Key  Sing 
Set  For  May  5 

The  annual  Blue  Key  Sing  will  be 
held  this  year  on  Sunday,  May  5,  at 
4:30  p.m.,  in  Breslin  garth.  Two  prizes 
will  be  awarded:  the  Vice -Chancellor's 
Cup  for  the  most  outstanding  singing 
fraternity,  and  the  Paul  S.  McConnell 
Cup  for  the  best  performance  of  a 
single  number.  Each  fraternity  must 
sing  three  songs:  the  Alma  Mater,  Ji 
unison,  a  fraternity  song,  and  a  song 
of  their  choice.  In  hopes  of  encour- 
aging more  interest  piano  accompani 
ment  may  be  used  on  one  song,  and 
anyone  may  accompany.  If  desired, 
those  who  are  participating  may  have 
their  fraternity  songs  played  on  the 
carillon   by   Mr.   Bonholzer   before   the 


Good   Food  at 

Cowan  Cafe 

Cowan,  Tennessee 


umurai.     The   production  is  top- 
flight from  direction   by  John  Sturges 
jsic  by  Elmer  Bernstein.    It  is  the 
g   that   you   will   enjoy   the    most 
:    McQueen    does   he   best   job   as 
the  second   lead   because   he's   used   to 
;rn   roles.     Yul   Brynner   and   F.li 
Wallach  are  also  good.    The  plot  shows 
how  the  strong  are  drawn  toward  the 
weak.     It  is  done  with  a  gusto  which 
s  not  what  the  west  was  really  like 
;  how  we   would  like  to  picture  it 
being.     This  will  be  the  fifth  time 


I've 


Saturday  and  Monday:  Two  for  the 
See-Saw.  This  is  based  on  the  play  of 
le  same    name     by    William     Gibson 

hich  starred  Henry  Fonda  and  Anne 
Bancroft.  It  has  suffered  in  its  move 
from  Broadway  to  Hollywood.  Robert 
Mitchum  has  no  business  the  role  of 
Fonda.  Mitchum  who  is  good  playing 
oles  like  the  killer  in  Cape  Fear 
doesn't  have  the  sophistication  for  this 
type  of  role.  It  calls  for  a  subtle  sense 
of  timing.  He  plays  a  husband  who 
s  to  New  York  and  falls  for  a 
female  bohemian.  Shirley  MacLainu 
plays  her  part  well  enough  to  hold 
your  attention  so  its  worth  the  effort. 

Sunday  and  Tuesday:  Gigot.  Jackie 
Gleason  hit  big  with  The  Hustler.  He 
went  on  to  do  Requiem  jor  a  Heavy- 
iceight  and  now  he  stars  in  his  own 
production  based  on  his  own  idea  with 
his  own  music  in  the  soundtrack.  The 
"Great  One"  has  bitten  off  a  little  more 
than  he  can  chew.  Gene  Kelly,  direct- 
ing, has  let  Gleason  have  free  rein  with 
his  role  as  a  mute  in  Paris.  The  major 


»  the 


;  that  i 


sentimental.  The  mute  is  pathetic 
enough  without  putting  him  through 
the  ordeals  he  encounters.  But  there 
are  some  places  in  the  movie  where 
Gleason  lives  up  to  his  much  touted 
abilities  as  an  actor.  It's  a  shame  that 
he     doesn't     last    through     the     whole 
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concert  thoroughly,  and  largely  because 
the  production  was  in  a  different  mood 
from  past  jazz  concerts.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  next  concert  will  be  at  least 
as  entertaining  but  of  a  little  higher 
standard. 
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SEWANEE,  TENNESSEE,  THURSDAY,    MAY    2, 


N.  S.  No.  1,369 


Philosophy 
Conference 

Held 
At  Emory 

Sewanee's  philosophy  department  was 
well -represented  at  the  Undergraduate 
Conference  on  Philosophy  held  at  Em- 
ory University  in  Atlanta  this  past 
weekend.  The  conference,  jokingly  re- 
ferred to  by  Dr.  Caldwell  as  the  Inter- 
collegiate Varsity  Philosophy  Meet,  is 
composed  of  Emory,  Agnes  Scott,  Da- 
vidson, and  the  University  of  Chatta- 
nooga, as  well  as  Sewanee.  The  topic 
for  this  session  was  "The  Nature  of  the 
A  Priori."  The  a  priori,  for  the  philoso- 
phically unlettered,  simply  translated, 
is  an  epistemological  theory  which 
maintains  that  we  can  know  things 
from  innate  capacities  empirically.  Sim- 
pie,  no? 

Sewanee's  paper  was  presented  by- 
David  DeVore  and  was  devoted  to  an 
exploration  of  the  a  priori  theories  of 
Immanuel  Kant.  It  was  generally  agreed 
that  David's  paper  was  the  cleanest  and 
easiest  to  defend  of  any  of  the  ones 
presented.  In  response  to  each  school's 
paper  were  two  critiques  presented  by 
two  other  schools.  John  McDonald  pre- 
sented a  critique  of  Emory's  paper 
while  Bill  Lee  completely  annihilated 
the  work  of  Davidson's  representative. 
Lee.  who  is  captain  of  Sewanee's  de- 
bate team,  gave  a  ten  minute  filibust- 
er which  changed  the  tone  of  the  meet- 
ing from  one  of  academic  and  extreme- 
ly technical  philosophical  discourse  to 
the  atmosphere  of  one  of  Earl  Long's 
stump  rallies  in  the  backwoods  of  Lou- 
isiana. No  one  can  remember  whether 
Lee  really  said  anything  or  not,  but 
everyone  was  so  impressed  when  he  got 
through  that  Davidson  could  only  swal- 
low hard  and  hold  their  mouths  shut 
for  the  rest  of  the  meeting. 

Attending  from  Sewanee  in  addition 
to  Dr.  Marshall  and  Dr.  Caldwell,  were 
David  DeVore,  Rayford  High,  John  Mc- 
Donald, Bill  Lee,  Tom  Farrar,  David 
Brooks,  Ricardo  Palomares,  Buddy 
Hart,  and  Waldo  Jones.  An  enjoyable 
time  was  had  by  all. 


Sewanee  Glee  Club  Sings 
With  Famed  Dinah  Shore 


R.  VIRGIL  FOX 


Virgil  Fox  Presents 
Organ  Concert  May  3 


Virgil  Fox  will  play  the  first  guest 
concert  on  the  newly  completed  organ 
Id  All  Saints'  Chapel  at  the  University 
of  the  South,  Friday,  May  3  at  8:15 
p.m.  CST.  Single  tickets  for  this  final 
concert  of  the  Series  will  be  available 
at  the  door  for  $2.00. 

Mr.  Fox,  who  has  built  a  reputation 

concert  organist,  is  a  natural  choice  to 
demonstrate  the  full  resources  of  the 
new  Casavant  organ.  The  instrument 
of  70  ranks  of  pipes  is  divided  into 
three  positions     in    the    large     chape:, 


;  used,  and   »ill   nihcn 


rith  those  of  other  i 


ier"  Dr,  Gilchris 
assist  in  giving  oral  comprehensive^  i 
having  examiners  from  other  schools  p 
scd  for  several  years  by  the  political  t 
ming  more  common  in  liberal  arts  scho 
imparing  indirectly  the  quality  of  instr 


eel  and  a  nave  organ  at 
church. 

Since  19-16  Mr.  Fox  has  been  organ- 
ist  at  the   famous   interdenominational 
Riverside  Church  in  New  York  where 
his  ministry  of  great  organ  music  1 
drawn    musicians    and    music   lovers 
his  many  Sunday   concerts  as  well 
to  regular     services.     He     plays,     also, 
about  60  concerts     a     year    here     and 
abroad   on   tour,   and   has   recorded   at 
least  15  LP  records  now  available  on 
Victor,   Columbia,   Capitol,   and   lately, 
on  Command  Records. 

His  Sewanee  concert  is  in  three  sec- 
tons:  First  is  a  Bach  group  consist- 
ing of  Fantasy  and  Fugue  in  C  minor, 
Trio  Sonata  No.  VI,  and  Prelude  and 
Fugue  in  D  major.  The  French  group 
presents  Cesar  Franck's  Grande  Piece 
Symphonique,  and  Messaien's  Dieu 
Parmi  Nous.  The  final  section  consists 
of  Bossi's  Giga,  a  traditional  tune,  and 
a  Vierne  show  piece. 

Not  only  has  Virgil  Fox  played  all 
over  the  North  American  continent,  but 
he  has  also  visited  the  stronghold  of 
J.  S.  Bach,  Thomas  Church  in  Leipzig, 
where  he  was  acclaimed  as  an  "artist 
whose  playing  revealed  an  understand- 
ing of  the  innermost  secret  of  the  art  of 
Bach  ...  an  unsurpassed  virtuoso."  He 
has  played  to  great  praise  on  many  of 
Europe's  finest  cathedral  organs.  This 
season  he  has  given  the  first  solo  re- 
cital on  the  organ  in  the  new  symphony 
hall  at  Lincoln  Center,  New  York. 

Raised  in  Illinois,  Fox  made  his  con- 
cert debut  in  Cincinnati  at  age  14.  In 
his  first  year  at  the  Peabody  Conser- 
vatory in  Baltimore,  he  set  an  all-time 
record  by  playing  five  full  concerts 
from  memory.  At  26  he  became  head 
of  the  organ  department  at  this  oldes' 
American  conservatory.  Fox  has  ful- 
filled the  prediction  of  the  veteran  Chi- 
cago critic,  Edward  Moore,  who  said 
that  Fox  could  "put  the  organ  on  the 
musical  map  as  a  brilliant  concert  in- 


Saturday  at  twelve  noon  the  Glee 
Club  left  for  Chattanooga  on  what 
proved  to  be  a  thrilling  experience.  The 
trip  was  made  on  a  Greyhound  bus 
with  our  dear  friend  Ralph  London 
behind  the  wheel.  Mr.  London  has 
taken  us  on  all  of  our  trips  this  year, 
as  well  as  the  Spring  Tour  last  year. 
As  usual,  Ralph  rolled  into  Chattanoo- 
ga on  schedule.  Of  course,  he  did  have 
the  help  of  a  police  escort  beginning 
at  the  city  limits. 

We  went  straight  to  the  Municipal 
Auditorium  where  the  orchestra  rehear- 
sal had  begun.  The  orchestra  for  the 
show  was  composed  of  Chattanooga 
musicians  including  our  own  Miss  Mar- 
sha McCrory,  with  a  drummer,  a  bass 
player,  and  a  piano-player-director 
from  Miss  Shore's  company.  Miss 
Shore's  business  manager,  Hugo  Gha- 
nata,  was  also  there,  and  in  charge  of 
the  production  of  the  show.  We  prac- 
ticed the  three  numbers  that  we  were 
to  do  alone  and  then  the  two  numbers 
tha  we  were  to  do  with  Dinah.  The 
firU  one  was  "Swing  Low,  Sweet  Cha- 
riot," and  we  made  it  through  that 
one  quite  well.  Then  came  "Dixie." 
The  rehearsal  on  this  one  was  a  little 
rough,  since  no  one  knew  what  Dinah 
was  going  to  do.  After  a  few  minutes 
of  struggling  through  the  number,  her 
business  manager  stopped  everything 
and  said  that  we  should  not  worry 
about  the  number  because  Dinah  would 
work  everything  out.  At  this,  Dr.  Lem- 
onds  almost  fainted.  Mr.  Granata  as- 
sured  him   that   everything    would   be 


okay  and  that  Dinah  would  take  care 
r  problems.  Dr.  Lemonds  was  also 
told  that  Miss  Shore  was  unpredictable 
nd  might  do  anything.  Poor  Dr.  Lem- 
onds was  so  upset,  but  he  tried  to  hide 
his  emotions  with  his  actions.  (The 
normal  procedure  for  this  situation  is 
as  follows:  He  pulls  out  a  comb  and 
combs  the  hair  out  of  his  face;  but  if  he 
doesn't  have  a  comb,  he  uses  his 
hands.)    After  all  of  this  we  were  ready 

We  boarded  our  bus  and  went  to  the 
Read  House  where  we  were  to  stay  as 
the  guests  of  Mr,  Siskin.  (For  the 
r.on-Chattanooga  residents,  the  Siskin 
brothers  are  the  founders  of  the  Siskin 
Foundation  in  Chattanooga.  This  foun- 
dation gives  aid  and  medical  attention 
to  the  physically  handicapped  in  the 
area.  The  365  Club,  sponsor  of  the 
show,  is  part  of  this  foundation,  and 
the  entire  proceeds  from  the  show  will 
go  to  the  Foundation.)  The  rooms  at 
the  hotel  were  very  comfortable  and 
the  food  was  excellent,  especially  since 
it  was  free.  We  were  free  until  four 
o'clock  the  next  afternoon,  at  which 
time  we  went  to  meet  Dinah  at  the  air- 
port. The  activities  during  the  free  time 
were  varied  and  interesting. 

Sunday  afternoon  was  rainy,  but 
people  still  went  to  the  airport  to  say 
^Welcome  home,  Dinah."  We  made  the 
trip  in  record  time  with  Rarph  and  the 
police  escort.  The  reception  for  Miss 
Shore  included  many,  many  people;  a 
high  school  band  complete  with  cheer  - 
( Continued  on  page  3) 


Sewanee  Honor  Grads 
Receive  Study  Grants 


Evidence  of  Sewanee's  academic  ex- 
cellence can  be  shown  by  a  close  ex- 
amination of  the  scholarships  and  fel- 
lowships awarded  to  Sewanee  gradu- 
ates. A  very  impressive  record  has  been 
established  by  the  University  of  the 
South. 

Mr.  Joel  L.  Price  of  the  Class  of  1963 
became  Sewanee's  fifteenth  Rhodes 
Scholar.  He  was  nominated  by  the 
Mississippi  State  Committee  and  ap- 
pointed by  the  Gulf  (New  Orleans) 
District  Committee.  He  is  the  first  of 
Sewanee's   Rhodes  Scholars   to  receive 

the  Mississippi  Committee.  Sewanee'*; 
fourteen  previous  Rhodes  Scholars  are 
as  follows:  Henry  M.  Gass  (Tennessee), 
Frank  Hoyt  Gailor  (Tennessee),  C.  G. 
Bowden  (Missouri),  L.  W.  Faucette 
(Tennessee),  Malcolm  Fooshee  (Ten- 
nessee), E.  E.  Beatty  (Tennessee). 
Clayton  L.  Burwell  (Tennessee),  Bau- 
cum  Fulkerson  (Arkansas),  Thad  Holt 
(Alabama),  Brown  Patterson  (North 
Carolina),  Webb  White  (Alabama), 
John  Fleming  (Arkansas),  Benjamin  B. 
Dunlap  (Tennessee),  and  J.  Daryl  Can- 
fill  (Louisiana).  Mr.  Patterson,  '52,  is 
at  Oxford  this  year  on  a  third  year  de- 
ferred Rhodes  working  on  his  Harvard 
Ph.D. 

During  the  past  years  competition, 
two  other  Sewanee  men  received  tht 
nomination  of  their  state  committees. 
Edwin  D.  Williamson,  '61,  a  Root-Tilden 
Scholar  at  New  York  University  re 
ceived  the  South  Carolina  nomination. 
and  Robert  Brown,  '63,  received  the 
Arkansas  nomination. 

Although  no  member  of  the  class  of 
1963  received  a  Fulbright  Scholarship 
it  should  be  noted  that  Eric  Woodfin 
Naylor,  '58,  was  last  year  awarded  a 
Fulbright  Scholarship  which  he  declin- 


ed in  order  to  teach  at  Sewanee.  Mr. 
Naylor,  who  was  a  Woodrow  Wilson 
Fellow,  will  receive  his  PhJD.  from  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  in  June,  1963. 
John  Tyler  Ferguson  IV,  '61,  who  re- 
ceived a  Fellowship  to  Emory  Univer- 
sity, has  been  awarded  a  Fulbright 
Scholarship  to  the  United  Kingdom  for 
the  coming  year. 

Woodrow  Wilson  Fellowships  this  year. 
They  are  W.  Phillips  Brooke  (English), 
Robert  L.  Brown  (English) ,  Harry 
Howard  Cockrill  (biology) ,  Charles 
S.  L.  Hoover  (history),  Stephen  More- 
head  (economics),  Harry  Mullikiu 
(mathematics),  and  Thomas  T.  Wilheil 
(physics).  Three  of  these  men— Cock- 
rill, Morehead,  andMullikin — because  of 
other  awards  or  other  plans,  have  be- 
come Honorary  Woodrow  Wilson  Fel- 
lows. Mr.  Cockrill  has  accepted  a  fel- 
lowship to  Tulane  University,  and  Mr. 
Morehead  has  accepted  an  award  to  the 
Wharton  School  of  Finance.  Mr.  Mulli- 
kin  plans  to  enter  a  seminary;  he  also 
received  a  NSF  Honorable  Mention. 

Two  Sewanee  seniors  received  Hon- 
orable Mention  in  the  Woodrow  Wilson 
competition,  and  both  have  received 
graduate  awards.  Evans  E.  Harrell  has 
received  a  graduate  assistantship  at  the 
University  of  Florida,  and  Alex  Barnes 
Shipley  has  received  a  fellowship  to 
Emory  University.  Both  awards  are  in 
political  science,  although  Mr.  Harrell 
is  a  history  major. 

Robert  M.  Kauffman  was  offered  a 
National  Defense  Education  Act  Fel- 
lowship, but  he  declined  it  in  order  to 
accept  a  graduate  scholarship  at  LSU. 
Mr.  Kauffman  was  a  major  in  physics. 

is  award  is  in  mathematics. 

Peter  Sehlinger  of  the  class  of  1962 
(Continued  on  page  3) 


Freshman  Issue 


Lizards   Today?  Leaders   Tomorrow 


This  year,  as  I  am  sure  it  has  done  in  the  past,  the  Freshman 
class  has  offered  the  student  body  a  controversial  topic  of  dis- 
cussion. It  seems  only  fitting  that  since  this  is  the  Freshman 
edition  of  the.  Popple,  it  is  the  Freshmen  who  should  be  dis- 
cussed. 

Evidently,  the  discussions  followed  the  opening  of  the  school 
year,  starting  with  rush  week  and  continuing  on  into  the  win- 
ter. Cries  and  outbursts  of  disappointment  were  heard  every- 
where. The  statement,  "90  percent  of  the  Freshman  class  is 
just  a  bunch  of  Gimps  and  lizards,"'  was  agreed  upon  by  every- 
one—everyone  but  Freshmen.  (I  will  admit  that  there  were 
some  exceptions  to  both  sides,  but  aren't  there  always?) 
Really,  it  was  an  undue  accusation.  What  could  the  Freshmen 
do?  Nothing  but  humbly  carry  on  their  duties  of  answering 
telephones  and  carrying  laundry  for  the  upper  classmen. 

Whose  fault  is  it?  Can  it  be  blamed  on  the  Admissions  Board 
for  their  lack  of  acumen?  Can  it  be  blamed  on  the  quality  of 
the  incoming  Freshman  class  every  year?  I  say  no.  I  say  that 
the  upper  classmen  who  believe  the  Freshmen  come  from  the 
"gimp  world"  are  the  ones  at  fault.  Perhaps  if  they  would 
open  their  eyes  and  not  be  so  narrow  -minded  they  would  sec 
some  light.  Sure,  the  upper  classmen  argue  "just  look  at  your 
class,  there  are  twice  as  many  'gimps'  in  your  class  as  last 
years,"  but  let's  look  at  the  statistics  too.  At  least  let's  be  rea- 
sonable. There  are  more  students  in  this  year's  class  than  in 

The  Admissions  Board  has  a  tough  enough  task  as  it  is;  they 
cannot  be  expected  to  pick  a  Freshman  class  of  all  "cool  guys." 
As  we  are  all  aware,  the  Admissions  Board  is  constantly  trying 
to  pick  young  men  who  they  believe  will  not  only  be  an  asset 
to  the  University  academically  but  also  socially.  But  which 
comes  first,  scholars  or  playboys?  Anyone  at  Sewanee  should 
be  able  to  answer  that  question  for  himself. 

OK,  so  let's  look  at  the  Freshman  class,  but  let's  not  consider 
Sewanee  averages.  (It  may  be  assumed  that  the  Freshman 
class  average  never  fluctuates  appreciatively  from  year  to 
year.)  On  the  contrary,  we  shall  look  at  the  Athletic  Depart- 
ment. In  the  varsity  participation  alone  the  ratio  of  Fresh- 
men to  upperclassmen  was  essentially  the  same  as  it  has 
been  in  the  past,  but  it  should  be  noted  that  the  basketball. 
swimming,  wrestling,  golf,  and  baseball  teams  all  received  a 
great  boost  from  the  Freshman  athletes  this  year.  The  other 
athletes  who  did  not  participate  in  varsity  athletics  rendered 
their  skills  in  the  intramural  leagues,  and  gave  a  strong,  forti- 
fied backing  to  the  fraternities.  Are  these  young  men  to  be 
considered  "gimps"  as  they  strive  to  better  the  name  of  Se- 
wanee? Again,  anyone  at  Sewanee  should  be  able  to  answer  that 

Now  let  us  consider  the  Freshman  as  far  as  his  interests  in 
Sewanee  activities  are  concerned.  We  immediately  see  that 
all  the  organizations  on  the  Mountain   (except  those  restricted 


Nominations  Now  Open 

Nominations  are  invited  for  editorships  of  student  publica- 
tions. Three  positions  are  open:  editor  of  the  Purple;  editor  of 
The  Cap  and  Govm;  and  editor  of  The  Mountain  Goat. 

Each  nominee  must  have  served  a  year  on  the  publication 
for  which  he  is  nominated.  Editors  of  each  of  these  must  be 

be  in  writing,  must  list  qualifications  of  the  candidate,  and 
must  be  placed  in  the  Sewanee  Review  box  (faculty  mail  room) 
or  in  Mr.  Andrew  Lytle's  office  before  noon  Monday,  May  6. 

This  year  the  Publications  Board  has  reverted  to  a  former 
practice  in  allowing  editors  to  name  their  own  Business  Man- 
agers rather  than  ask  for  elections.  The  purpose  is  to  return  to 
the  editor  full  responsibility  for  the  publication  rather  than 
having  a  divided  reponsibility  with  a  semi- autonomous  finan- 
cial department. 

The  Order  of  Gownsmen  will  supervise  the  election  which 
will  be  held  on  Monday,  May  14. 
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1o  upper  classmen)  have  representatives  of  the  Freshman  class. 
The  more  the  Freshman  is  initiated  into  the  ways  of  Sewanee 
the  more  he  wishes  to  participate  in  the  activities.  He  doe3 
have  an  interest  in  Sewanee,  and  he  does  have  a  right  to  act 
^s  he  wishes.  The  Sewanee  Freshman  wears  pants  just 
like  everyone  else  does  up  here,  and  he  should  not  be  chastised 
for  his  unavoidable  mistakes.  And  once  again  the  upper  class- 
man at  Sewanee  should  acknowledge  this  fact. 

At  this  time  let  me  deviate  from  the  over- ridiculed  Freshman 
class,  and  apply  my  title  of  this  weeks  editorial  to  a  much 
broadei  topic.  The  Freshman  class  which  still  finds  the  ways 
pnd  traditions  of  Sewanee  a  bit  bizarre  will  eventually  assume 
the  responsibility  of  guiding  the  actions  on  the  Mountain.  And 
they  will  do  just  as  good  a  job  of  it  as  this  year's  and  the  past 
year's  upper  classmen  have  done. 

Lizards  today;  leaders  tomorrow.  Let  us  all  (the  Freshman 
and  the  upper  classmen  inclusive)  look  at  ourselves.  Are  we 
not  all  lizards,  still  groping  around  to  find  our  ways  out  of  our 
shells,  while  we  spend  our  four  years  at  Sewanee?  In  fact,  do 
we  belong  at  Sewanee?  Can  we  judge  our  fellow  man?  Can 
anyone  decide?  Do  we  know  who  we  are?  Even  now  when 
we  are  all  in  our  prime  we  find  parts  of  our  lives  almost  un- 
bearable, other  parts  in  ecstasy;  but  still  we  are  not  on  ouv 
own.  We  are  still  surrounded  by  the  wall  of  intimacy  which 
Sewanee  provides  for  us.  In  just  a  few  years  (for  the  Seniors 
in  just  a  few  months)  we  must  learn  to  accept  the  responsi- 
bilities of  fife.  Sewanee  has  been  training  us,  but  are  we  able 
to  transform  from  lizards  to  leaders?  A  Sewanee  man  should 
be  able  to  answer  the  question  for  himself  .  .  . 

Bob  Greenland 


AllllOIIIH'I'IIICIllS 

In  the  Pubbcations  Board  meeting  of  last  Friday,  April  26, 
the  Editor  of  the  Purple  was  authorized  to  appoint  the  Fresh- 
man Staff  for  this  week's  issue.  This  represents  a  return  to 
B  former  practice,  discontinued  a  few  years  ago  in  favor  of 
popular  election  of  the  Freshman  Editor  by  the  freshman  class. 

Experience  has  shown  that  these  elected  Freshman  Editors 
are  too  often  unconnected  with  the  school  newspaper  or  anv 
other  student  publication  and  are  occasionally  wholly  without 
experience  in  journalism.  The  young  pobtician-editor  of  past 
years  was  not  always  able  to  count  on  help  from  the  regular 
staff.  It  was  felt  that  the  Freshman  Staff  should  be  chosen 
with  a  view  to  rewarding  the  hard  work  of  freshman  staff 
workers. 

The  rather  sudden  decision  to  have  a  freshman  issue  was 
spurred  by  the  rapidly  deteriorating  financial  ground  on  which 
the  Purple  is  trying  to  operate.  Even  with  an  austerity  pro- 
gram which  limits  the  paper  to  four  pages  with  £ 
pictures,  the  Purple  may  not  be  able  to  finish  the  year  . 
we  will  try. 


Second  Class  postage  paid  at  Sewanee,  Tennessee.  Published 
every  Thursday  from  September  to  May  inclusive,  except  dur- 
ing vacations  (Christmas,  Spring)  and  examination  periods 
(last  two  weeks  in  January  and  May)  by  The  Sewanee  Purple: 
the  official  organ  of  the  students  of  The  University  of  the  South. 
Telephone  598-5658.  Subscriptions,  per  year,  $3.50  in  Sewanee. 
$4.00  mailed. 


Resolution 


In  the  event  that  an  elected  official  of  a  student  pub- 
lication should  lose  his  gown  during  his  period  of  ten- 
ure, or  be  forced  by  circumstances  to  resign,  the  fol- 
lowing procedure  shall  apply. 

J.  His  salary  shall  be  prorated  according  to  (a) 
the  length  of  time  which  he  has  served  as  related  to 
the  length  of  time  for  which  he  was  elected,  and  b) 
the  contribution  he  shall  have  made  towards  the  com- 
pletion of  a  publication  demanding  lengthy  and  com- 
prehensive preparation. 


IT!.  The  officer  shall  receive  his  final  stipend  upon 
an  acceptable  transmission  of  all  files,  records,  and 
monies  to  his  replacement,  along  with  any  dossiers 
which,  by  nature  of  his  office,  are  required  by  the 
Publications  Board  as  a  condition  of  that  Office. 

rV.  The  voting  members  of  the  Publications  Board 
shall,  by  a  majority  vote  of  those  present,  fill  the  va- 
cated office  by  appointment,  having  sought  the  advice 
of  the  full  Board  and  that  of  any  other  individual  or 
group  deemed  desirable.  This  appointee  shall  fill  the 
office  for  the  remaining  part  of  the  normal  term  of 

The  appointee  must  be  a  Gownsman. 

The  appointee  should  be  an  active  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  publication  on  which  the  vacancy  has  oc- 
curred, if  this  is  possible.  If  this  should  prove  impossi- 
ble, and  in  any  case  should  there  be  reasons  which 
seem  sufficient  to  the  Board,  a  Gownsman  other  than 
one  active  on  the  staff  of  the  publication  in  which  the 
vacancy  has  occurred  may  be  appointed. 

V.  This  procedural  statement  is  addressed  to  the  pro- 
blem of  a  resignation  or  vacancy  of  an  elected  member 
of  a  student  publication.  It  is  not  to  be  construed  as 
in  any  way  restricting  the  power  of  the  Board  to  re- 
move at  any  time  one  found  unfitted  for  an  office. 


Letters 
To  The  Editor 


Dear  Editor: 

Sewanee  has  always  had  a  great  deal  of  freedom,  both  aca- 
demic and  social.  The  student  body  wants  this,  the  faculty 
wants  it,  the  administration  wants  it  too.  Two  weeks  ago  we 
had  social  freedom;  but  no  longer.  We  got  plastered  party  week- 
end and  we  got  gross  and  the  girls — you  all  know  the  story. 
We  abused  our  freedoms,  so  they  have  been  restricted.  Some 
say  that  three  weekends  a  year  we  ought  to  be  able  to  party 
'till  our  hearts  are  content.  Party,  yes;  but  get  gross  and  blind 
drunk,  no  That  is  not  a  necessary  part  of  partying,  and  if  you 
maintain  it  is,  then  I  can  only  say  that  your  sense  of  values  is 
sadly  off.  Go  to  the  owl  flicks;  their  grossness  is  very  healthy 
and  there  is  no  one  there  to  be  insulted  or  hurt.  On  party 
weekends — on  every  weekend  and  week  day,  for  that  matter — 
students  must  exercise  moderation  and  responsibility.  Wild 
party  weekends  do  not  enhance  Sewanee's  reputation,  as  some 
persons  maintain.  Does  Mrs.  duPont  give  so  generously  to  Se- 
wanee because  its  students  learn  how  to  live  it  up?  Or  will 
balcony  parties  attract  more  and  better  pledges? 

Some  scream  that  they  didn't  get  drunk  party  weekend; 
therefore,  why  should  they  be  punished  by  having  their  drink- 
ing privileges  restricted?  Well  it  just  doesn't  work  to  single  out 
the  "five  percent."  (Was  it  really  that  few?  On  Monday  morn- 
ing— did  you  laugh  at  the  weekend  tales  or  were  you  too  hung- 
over?  It  doesn't  matter  which;  you're  part  of  the  five  percent 
either  way.  Most  of  us  contributed,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
the  spirit  of  the  weekend.) 

Let's  accept  responsibility  for  our  actions  and  show  that  we 
are  capable  of  applying  our  social  freedoms,  as  well  as  our 
academic  ones,  with  maturity.  The  Honor  Code  states,  "Any 
adequate  concept  of  honor  demands  that  a  man  should  not  lie 
or  cheat  or  steal,  and  shall  not  break  his  promises  without  just 
cause."  The  basic  assumption  is  that  a  man  at  Sewanee  is  a 
responsible  gentleman. 

Powell  Harrison 

Dear  Editor: 

Mr.  Guiteras  wrote  a  very  interesting,  one  might  almost  say 
amusing,  article  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Purple.  With  tongue- 
very-much-in-cheek  and  with  satire  as  subtle  as  All  Saints'  on 
Sunday  morning,  he  described  the  goings-on  last  weekend  as 
ihe  "best"  in  years.  Of  course,  behind  the  satire  and  the  some- 
what doubtful  humor,  lurks  a  current  of  censure  and  perhaps 
a  slight  touch  of  badly-aimed  time  pleasing. 

The  weekend,  indeed,  had  its  excesses.  They  have  been  pa- 
raded before  us  for  nearly  a  week  now,  and  it  is  certainly  not 
my  place  to  list  them  here.  The  really  glaring  breaches  of 
good  taste  have  been  punished  and  are  in  the  process  of  being 
deplored.  The  case  is  closed;  the  culprits  were  exposed. 

In  spite  of  certain  unfortunate  happenings,  however,  some  of 
us  with  I.Q.'s  of  other  than  "about  47"  enjoyed  the  weekend 
immensely.  In  fact,  Mr.  Guiteras'  headline  says  more  than  his 
article;  for  by  it  he  speaks  true— this  was  a  good  weekend. 
There  was  certainly  loss  of  equilibrium — in  more  ways  than 
one — this  last  weekend;  but  it  was,  when  all  things  are  consid- 
ered, as  good  an  instance  of  healthful  steam-letting  as  I  have 
seen.  Future  historians  and  present  administrations  may  pan  it, 
but  we  enjoyed  it — not  all  of  it,  but  most  of  it.  We  are  sorry 
for  some  things,  but  glad  for  many  more. 

Ross  Moore 

Dear  Editor: 

Last  week  a  strange  impulse  overcame  me.  I  decided  to  read 
the  whole  Purple  from  cover  to  cover.  (I  realize  this  is  quite 
unusual,  but  somehow  the  silver-fish  ham  which  was  glistening 
at  me  from  my  plate  led  my  interests  to  other  things.)  Sur- 
prisingly enough,  the  articles  in  our  fine  literary  journal  were 
interesting  and  informative.  To  be  quite  honest,  I  picked  an 
article  which  I  must  consider  my  favorite. 

My,  wasn't  the  article  on  spring  weekend  informative  and 
comprehensive?  Wasn't  the  clever  symbohsm  cute?  If  you  read 
as  closely  as  I  did,  you  may  have  caught  the  hidden  meaning 
behind  "horny  toad."  What  a  catchy  phrase — and  it  is  so  un- 
used and  rare.  Imagine  the  time  the  writer  must  have  spent 
to  think  of  such  an  unusual  term.  I  especially  like  the  writer's 
choice  of  words  about  the  German  Club  and  the  Jazz  Con- 
cert— I  mean  really,  who  can  beat  that  descriptive  adjective 
"nice"?  This  is  really  great  writing. 

I  am  sure  that  the  average  reader  of  the  Purple  (Freshman, 
age  I8V2.  pipe-smoker,  philosopher,  briefcase  carrier)  agreed 
with  the  "writer's"  suggestion  that  studying  and  watching  T.V. 
are  much  more  worthwhile  than  attending  the  extra-curricular 
activities  of  party  weekend.  And  I  am  sure  that  the  average 
reader  agreed  that  being  loaded,  having  "grins,"  watching  the 
"nasty"  female  assistant  referred  to,  and  generally  keeping  and 
reviving  Sewane's  reputation  for  cool  weekends,  were  all  child- 
ish things  that  he  was  above. 

To  not  have  enjoyed  one  of  the  best  weekends  in  the  last 
four  years,  indeed  one  would  have  to  possess  an  I.Q.  of  47. 
Somehow,  the  writer  of  this  fine  article  on  spring  weekend 
seems  to  take  on  the  appearance  of  not  a  horny  toad,  but  ra- 
ther a  de-horned  frog. 

Jim  Hildreth 
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Golfers  Close 

Season's  Slate 

With  Two  Wins 


TheSe- 


lee  Golf  Team  finished  its 
double  win  over  Austin 
peay  and  David  Lipscomb,  thereby 
compiling  a  five  to  five  record  'or  the 
vear.  In  the  victory  Sewanee  defeated 
David  Lipscomb  20-7  and  Austin  Peay 
14i£  to  ItVz-  The  best  four  scores  of 
(he  day  were  John  Capers  71,  Peter 
r  hi  lips  75,  Sparky  Saltsman  77,  and 
Jake  Ingram  79. 

This  showing  on  the  day  before  the 
Tennessee  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Con- 
ierence  Tournament  <T1AC)  seemed  to 
forecast  good  playing  in  the  next  few 
Jays.     However,  this 
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of   656,   42   strokes   behind   the   leadi 
Middle  Tennessee   State  College.     The 
next  places  were  taken  by  East  Ten- 
nessee State  College,  Austin  Peay,  and 
University  of  Chattanooga. 

The  individual  championship  of  this 
tournament  was  not  decided  until  a  two 
hole  sudden-death  play-off.  Gary  Head, 
the  defending  champion,  tied  with  his 
freshman  teammate.  Jack  Haley,  with  a 
thirty-six  hole  total  of  150,  two  over 
par.  In  the  sudden-death  play,  both 
hirded  the  first  hole  and  Jack  Haley 
von  the  second  hole  with  a  par  five. 
Thus  MTSC  again  dominated  the  TTAC. 

This  week  the  golf  team  travels  to 
ihe  Southern  Intercollegiates  in  Athens 
Georgia,  and  the  following  week  they 
go  to  Lexington.  Virginia,  to  play  in  the 
College  Athletic  Conference. 


Netters  Enter 
Home  Stretch 

As  of  April  27,  Sewanee's  netters 
stood  6-4  for  the  season.  This  past  week 
.earn  defeating  Birmingham- 
Southern  and  St.  Bernard,  but  losing  a 
thriller  to  Presbyterian,  8-1.  This  was 
Sewanee's  second  win  over  Birming- 
ham-Southern, and  Rowland  supplied 
an  upset  with  a  three  set  win  over  Ken 
Wallis.  The  boys  from  P.  C.  lived  up 
to  their  rating,  and  Sewanee's  lone 
point  came  with  a  singles  victory  by 
Pelzer,  whose  opponent,  incidentally, 
was  covered  with  flies.  On  Monday  the 
team  plays  Lipscomb  in  Nashville. 

With  the  last  two  weeks  of  the  seasoi 
coming  up,  our  netmen  will  see  consid- 
erable action.  This  weekend  they  will 
host  the  TTAC  meet,  followed  by  a 
with  tough  Alabama  on  Saturday, 
match  should  prove  interesting  as  one 
boys  will  battle  the  Crimson 
female  flash,  Roberta  Allison. 
She  has  won  almost  all  of  her  matches 
s  year  and  will  be  tough  to  handle, 
e  season  will  wind  up  with  the  trip 
Lexington  for  the  C.A.C.  meet. 


Track  Team 
Leaves  Austin 
In  the  Blocks 


Last  Saturday,  despite  the  overcast 
ay  and  drizzling  rain,  the  Tigers  turn- 
d  in  some  of  their  best  performances 
f  the  season  to  defeat  Austin  Peay 
5%-35%  and  compile  the  best  dual 
neet  record  since  '46.  Next  week  they 
vill  face  some  of  their  toughest  com- 
letition  at  the  TIAC;  but,  in  view  of 
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torium,  we  began  to  see  what  could  be 
done  about  Dixie.  Needless  to  say,  Di- 
nah did  indeed  fix  everything  and  Dr 
Lemonds  relaxed  a  bit.  Dinah  was  in- 
deed   unpredictable    during   the   show, 
because   after   we   sank   "Swing   Low" 
ith  her,  she  turned  around  and  told  us 
i  sit  down.  We  did  and  then  she  sat 
own  with  us   and   proceeded   to   sing 
iree     songs.     Then     we    sang    Dixie, 
hich  came  off  very  weU. 
Dinah  Shore  was  a  very  kind,  sin- 
?re  person.     There  were  no  fronts  or 
pretenses;  she  was  just   Dinah  Shore. 
On  hearing  that  we  spent  a  free  night 
ivn,  she  asked,  "Well,  boys,  did  the 
survive?"  We  assured  her  that  it 
did  and  she  acted  a  little  disappointed. 
The  experience  and  the  feeling  that  we 
had   from  singing   with    this   true   and 
great  artist  cannot  be  described.  It  was 

There  were  other  personalitii 


CAPERS  AND  SALTSMAN 


Baseball  News 

Sewanee  lost  a  heartbreaker  to  the 
Vanderbilt  Commodores  in  Nashville 
last  Friday.  The  valiant  Tigers  man 
to  hold  their  own  until  the  fourth 
ing  when  Vanderbilt  broke  loose  with 
lour  runs  to  take  the  lead.  Once  they 
had  started,  there  was  no  stopping  the 
Commodores,  and  they  finished  the  day 
with   a   21-10   victory   over  the   erring 

Next  Saturday  Sewanee  will  play  host 
to  the  Middle  Tennessee  Blue  Raiders. 


The  Phis,  having  cor. 
a  late  surge  to  take  the 
minton,  pushed  ahead  of  the  ATOs,  who 
had  held  an  unsteady  lead  through  most 
of  the  year,  and  who  must  now  over- 
come strong  odds  to  regain  the  lead 
and  take  the  intramural  title. 

The  Phis  hold  first  with  95  points  and 
firsts  in  wrestling,  track  (Hank  Haynes 
and  Co.),  and  badminton.  The  ATOs 
have  only  two  firsts,  a  major  first  in 
volleyball  and  a  minor  one  in  swim- 
mining;  but  they  have  cleaned  up  on 
seconds  and  thirds  to  pull  in  87  Vz 
points.  The  only  other  team  that  could 
challenge  the  leaders 
the  Delts  with  65  points.  They  took 
firsts  in  cross  country  and  touch  foot- 
ball. The  Betas  and  KAs  and  Independ 
nts  each  have  40;  the  Fijis  are  slightly 
head  with  45.  Finishing  up  the  stand 
ngs  are  the  Kappa  Sigs  with  20  points, 
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Stan  Irwin,  the  vice-president  of 
the  Sahara  Hotel  in  Las  Vegas.  He  was 
extremely  amusing.  There  was  Vaughn 
Meader  of  "The  First  Family"  fame  and 
then  again,  there  was  Vaugh  Meader. 
Naomi  Brossart,  who  plays  Jackie,  was 
there.  She  was  a  very  unusual  but 
interesting  person.  Two  of  the  nicest 
people  that  we  met  were  Alfred  and 
Lenore,  a  dancing  team.  They  were 
very  good  and  wonderful  people.  We 
saw  the  honorable  Frank  Clement, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  in 
all  of  his  radiant  splendor;  Senator  Es- 
tes  Kefauver  was  there  also.  Another 
interesting  personality  was  Miss  Drew 
Smith,  a  local  TV  celebrity.  She 
dear  friend  of  Arthur  Ben  Chitty's  and 
she  displayed  her  unusual  Southern  ar. 
cent.  When  we  pitted  "Sweets"  Marti 
against  her  she  conceded  that  Dave  had 
her  "out-southed." 

After  the  show,  we  were  taken 
restaurant  and  fed  steaks.  We  ar: 
on  the  mountain  about  2:15  Monday 
morning.  The  trip  was  one  that  each 
of  us  will  remember  for  a  long,  long 
time.  We  are  sorry  that  more  students 
□  id  not  see  the  show,  but  all  we  can 
say  is  that  you  missed  a  real  treat. 
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tory  could  easily  be  the  outcome. 

Jack  Fvetwell  and  Larry  Majors  led 
the  team  in  scoring,  each  adding  ten 
points  to  the  Sewanee  total.  Fretwell. 
after  a  short  rest  from  his  4:34.7  vic- 
tory in  the  mile,  came  back  to  better 
his  week-old  school  record  in  the  two 
mile  by  seven-tenths  of  a  second.  Ma- 
jors dominated  the  sprints,  winning  the 
hundred  yard  dash  in  10.0  and  the  220 
dash  in  22.13. 

;  red -headed  wonder,  freshman 
Ted  Waters,  proved  that  Coach  Car- 
physically  impossible  physical  im- 
provement plan  does  more  than  enter- 
tain the  coaching  staff.  His  throw  of 
186'4"  in  the  javelin  set  a  new  school 
record,  bettering  the  old  record  of  179' 
7"  set  by  Waters  earlier  in  the  season. 
Other  firsts  for  the  Tigers  were:  Col- 
more  in  the  pole  vault  (11'6");  Daves 
in  the  broad  jump  (19'1(W);  Agnew 
in  the  discus  (132'2")j  DeSaix  in  the 
440  yard  dash  (50.9);  Taylor  in  the 
half-mile  (2:02.3) ;  Scott  in  the  220  yard 
low  hurdles;  and  Hoole,  Stanton,  Set- 
ters, and  DeSaix  in  the  mile  relay 
(3:31.3). 
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Scholarships 

(Continued  from  page  one) 
has  been  awarded  a  NDEA  scholarship 
to  Tulane  University. 

John  Buss,  '63,  and  Carl  Cundiff,  '63, 
have  been  admitted  to  the  Fletcher 
School  of  Law  and  Diplomacy  and  have 
both  been  awarded  scholarships.  The 
Fletcher  School  limits  its  annual  en- 
tering class  to  approximately  thirty- 
five  Americans.  Roy  Gilbert  Parks,  '62, 
is  continuing  at  the  Fletcher  School  on 
a  scholarship  in  candidacy  for  the  Ph.D. 
degree.  Mr.  Cundiff  also  received,  but 
declined,  a  scholarship  to  the  School  of 
Advanced  International  Studies  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  in  Washing- 
Charles  S.  L.  Hoover,  '63,  has  receiv- 
ed a  Danforth  Fellowship.  Graduate 
scholarships  have  also  been  granted 
to  R.  F.  Penland  (physics:  Vander- 
bilt), Vance  Thornton  (political  sci- 
ence: Florida  State  University),  and 
C.  M.  Hall   (chemistry:   Minnesota). 

Ben  Paddock,  '61,  has  received  a 
scholarship  to  Duke  Law  School.  Sam 
Pickering,  '63,  has  received  a  scholar- 
ship to  the  University  of  Virginia  Law 
School,  but  he  has  been  permitted  to 
defer  it  in  order  to  attend  Cambridge 
University.  Richard  D.  Warren  has  re- 
ceived a  scholarship  to  George  Wash 
ington  University  Law  School. 

Any  information  received  concerning 
further  graduate  scholarships  awarded 
to  seniors  or  alumni  will  be  very  n 
appreciated     by     the     Committee 
Graduate  Scholarships,  of    which 
Dugan   is   chairman.     Any 
to  the  above  report  will  be  equally  ap- 
preciated. 

Rhodes  and  Marshall  Scholarship  ad- 
vice  and  information  at  Sewanee  i; 
handled  by  Dr.  Dugan.  Dr.  Gilchrist 
handles  information  for  Fulbright, 
Woodrow  Wilson,  and  NDEA  scholar- 
ships. Mr.  Cocke  handles  Danforth 
scholarships,  and  Dr.  Keele  handle: 
Rotary  scholarships.  During  Mr.  Cocke': 
absence  Mr.  Naylor  will  be  in  charge  of 
the  Danforth  program.  Mr.  Campbell 
is  in  charge  of  applications  to  British 
summer  schools. 
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ATTHK  RUSH  FOR  SUMMER  EMFLOYMEN 

SET  UP  A 

FULL-TIME 

SUMMER 

WORK 

OPPORTUNITY 

NOW 

EARN  FROM  $125  TO  $200  WEEKLY.' 
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i  upon  thousands  of  teachers,  college  s 
even  high-school  students  are  thinking  ahead  toward 
summer  emfhymeul  I 

Remember  the  summer  uf  1962?  Perhaps  you  were 
among  the  "treat  majority"  of  annual  summer-job  seek- 
ers who  went  begging  because  our  economic  system  was 
unable  to  absorb  tile  summer  employment  Hood. 
Plan  to  be  an  "early  bird"  this  year.  Make  certain  you 
have  a  lucrative  work  opportunity  ready  and  waiting 
for  you  when  summer  vacation  period  begins. 


Ho 
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We  invite  you  to  investigate  the  growing  NATIONAL 
ORGANIZATION  SERVICE  summer  program  for 
college  men  —  a  program  where  earnings  normally  run 
1  $125  and  f2(lt)  OR  MORE  weekly  !   Students 


have  found  this 
wonderful  business  expi 
There  is  no  "route"  wc 
lect  your  own  general 

Eor  full  Mori 


pleasant,  cle: 
night 


on  the  program  send  your  name 
irk  location,  age  and  any  misccl 
ertaining  to  possible  prior  business 

General  Manager,  Dcpt.  B 
National  Organization  Servio 
488  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  22,  New  York 
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.EARN  FROM  $125.00  to  $200.00  WEEKLY.', 
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^PlC   Of  Cflkks  |  RICHARD   DOBBIN 


Thursday  and   Friday:    To  HeU  and 
in  old  war  flick.  It  was 


the  height  of  his  c 


filmed   when  war  flicks  were  in  their 
hay  days.     It  didn't   matter   what   the 
plot  was  about  or  how  good  the  acting 
was.    The  only  thing  that  counted  was 
that  there  was  a  lot  of  action  and  kill- 
ing and  that  the  good  guys  won.  Well, 
that's  what  we  have  here.    The  plot  is 
based  on  the  war  stories  of  Audie  Mur- 
phy,   the    most    decorated    soldier    of 
World   War   II.     Audie   Murphy   plays 
himself.  He  doesn't  try  to  do  anything    had  the 
in  the  way  of  acting,  which  is  good  b« 
cause  he  can't.     But,  as  I  said  befor 
all    this    didn't    matter.     The   color 
bloody,  the  action  is  well  filmed.  Aud 
and  his  boys  go  to  hell  and  then  corr, 
back.     It's  what  we  expect  of  him  and 
he  doesn't  let  us  down. 

Owl  Flick:  Picnic.  The  one  thing 
that  bothers  me  is  why  this  is  an  owl 
It's  way  too  good  to  have  insults  flung 
at  it  from  the  audience.  The  movie  is 
from  the  play  by  William  Inge.  William 
Holden  plays  the  role  of  a  drifter  who 
used  to  be  a  football  hero  and  couldn't 
make  it  in  college  or  the  grown-up 
world  in  general.  It's  the  type  of  role 
which  he  plays  best.  Kim  Novak  plays 
the  girl  who  straightens  him  out.  But 
it's  the  subplot  which  makes  the  movie 
a  success.  Rosalind  Russell  is  an  old 
maid  who  is  trying  like  crazy  to  lose 
her  title.     Her  one  last  chance  is  Ar- 


This  movie  has  much  to  say  for  itself. 
It's  based  on  a  novel  by  Nobel  Prize 
winner  Par  Lagerkvist.  The  script  was 
written  by  Christopher  Fry  and  it  pre- 
serves the  feeling  of  the  novel  if  not 
the  letter.  Barabbas  is  the  man  who 
lived  that  Christ  might  die.  This  is 
where  the  movie  begins.     There  is  an 

Id  legend  that  Barabbas  and  Christ 
ame:  Jesus.  That 
brothers  in  name 
e  a  question  to  ponder.  The  movie 
ihows  that  a  spectacular  can  have  a 
itory  big  enough  to  go  with  it. 

The  plot  draws  man  lines  of  conne 
ion  between  Christ  and  Barabbas.  B; 

abbas  goes  into  the  wilderness  and 
lenies  God  rather  than  Satan.  He  i. 
ent  to  Sicily,  where  he  descend 
nto  the  hell  of  the  sulphur  mines.  Hi 


THE  SEWANEE   PURPLE 


Alanzo  Retires 


THURSDAY  MAY 


people   he 
o  others  he 


kno' 


after 


irty 


-ather 


thur  O'Connell  and  the  byplay  between  '  Bible;    but  he   has 


than  three  days. 

The  movie  is  filmed  well  and  real- 
istically. The  eclipse  of  the  sun  at  the 
Crucifixion  is  something  to  behold.  The 
scenes  of  gladiatorial  combat  are  also 
well-done.  This  is  due  to  generally 
^ood  direction  by  Richard  Fleischer. 

Anthony  Quinn  is  very  good  in  the 
leems  to  be 


athei 


these  two  keeps  the  screen  full  of 
edy  and,  more  important,  a  touch  of 
pathos  It  shows  just  how  good  an  ac- 
tress Miss  Russell  can  be.  In  a  bit 
part  is  Nick  'The  Rebel"  Adams  play- 
i  high  school  kid. 


Thert 


■  dist 


i  plavwrite.  / 

(the  movie 

the   play 


good  William  Inge  is 

this  point  is  his  cart 

about   five   years  old 

five  years  older    than    that 

considered  by  some  as  being  a  new  star 

on  Broadway,  while  others  thought  of 

him  as  nothing  more  than  a  minor  Ten- 

ested  in  characters  than  plot.  They  arc 
sharply  drawn  and,  for  the  most  part, 
very  believable.  The  relations  between 
Holden  and  Novak  and  particularly 
Russell  and  O'Connell  have  no  abnor- 
malities in  them.  This  is  certainly  not 
Tennessee  Williams.  Recently  Inge 
seems  to  be  living  up  to  the  latter  de- 
finition given  him,  but  it's  unfair  to 
judge  this  one  work  in  the  light  of  later 
failures  or  successes.  It  seems  that  af- 
ter the  success  of  Picnic,  Inge  has  been 
on  the  way  down.    Picnic  was  possibly 


irticularly  after  he  comes  out  of  the 
ines,   which   are   the   best   ever  seen 

a  spectacular.  This  is  the  year  for 
uinn;  he  is  finally  getting  roles  which 
low  him  to  show  his  talent.  First 
•quiein  for  a  Heavyweight  and  now, 
irabbas.  I  hope  he  is  allowed  to  keen 

up.  Also  good,  in  a  cameo  part,  is 
ck  Palance.     I  haven't  seen  Palance 

some  time,  and  he  is  too  good  in 
:  parts  like  this   one   to  let   slip 


ito  oblivi 
Go  to  see  it. 

Sunday  and  Tuesday:  Love  is  a  Ball. 
s  I  said  last  week  in  reviewing  Lover 
ome  Back,  Hollywood  is  at  its  best 
hen  doing  sophisticated  comedies.  As 
lother  case  in  point  we  have  this  little 
it  of  froth.  The  plot  is  how  a  million- 


known   as 

Alanzo.  As  of  the  first  day  of  May, 
Alanzo  Howard  Gray  will  be  officially 
retired.  At  this  time  he  will  be  of  the 
proper  age  when  he  can  not  only  re- 
ceive a  pension  from  Sewanee  but  also 
from  the  Social  Security.  It  should  be 
r.oted  that  Alanzo  is  not  retiring  be- 
cause he  is  of  proper  age,  but  because 
he  has  bad  knee  joints. 

Alanzo  was  born  in  Franklin  County 
on  January  28,  1900.  He  has  been  a 
lesident  of  Winchester  most  of  his  life. 
He  has  a  wife  and  a  family  of  seven 
children,  all  of  whom  are  grown  now. 
He  has  loved  to  work  with  plants  and 
thus  kept  a  beautiful  vegetable  gardcr 
for  many  years. 

The  students,  Alumni,  and  Mainten- 
ance Department  of  Sewanee  owe  many 
thanks  to  Alanzo  for  his  faithful 
vice  to  both  the  student  body  and  the 
University.  Thirty-nine  years  oi 
Alanzo's  life  were  dedicated  to  the 
of  Sewanee  dormitories.  He  wa: 
first  janitor  to  enter  both  Cannon  and 
Johnson.  From  Johnson  he  we 
Hoffman,  and  then  to  Selden  from 
which  he  is  retiring.  As  a  result  of 
his  excellence  as  a  janitor,  Alanzo  wil 
be  receiving,  and  he  is  duly  entitled  tc 
the  maximum  wages  that  the  Univer. 
sity  offers  on  its  pension  plan.  Alanzo 
plans  to  spend  his  remaining  days  hun 
ing  and  fishing  on  and  around  the  d 
main  of  the  University. 


i  try- 


j  get  her  money  by  getting 
man  to  trap  her.     It's  confused 

is  usual,  everything  works  out  in 

id. 

nn   Ford   stars.    I   love   to   watch 

lan  work— he    has    a    talent    in 
roles   which   compares   with   no 


Mrs.  Lytle 
Passes  Away 

Funeral  services  were  held  Sunday, 
April  28,  in  All  Saints'  Chapel  for  Mrs 
Andrew  Lytle,  who  died  Friday  morn- 
ng  after  a  long  illness. 

Mrs.  Lytle  was  the  former  Edna 
Langdon  Barker  of  Memphis.  She 
graduated  from  Souhwestern  at  Mem- 
phis and  received  her  M.A.  from  Lou- 
isiana State  University  at  Baton  Rouge. 
Mrs.  Lytle  worked  on  the  staff  of  the 
old  Southern  Review  literary  magazine 
and  often  attended  Sewanee  dances 
while  in  college.  She  married  Andrew 
Nelson  Lytle  in  1938.  The  Lytles  moved 
to  Monteagle  in  September,  1961,  when 
Mr.  Lytle  became  editor  of  the  Sewanet 
Review. 

Besides  Mr.  Lytle,  Mrs.  Lytle  is  sur- 
j  vived  by  her  mother;  three  daughters: 
Mrs.  James  W.  Law  of  New  York 
Katherine  Anne  and  LUlia  Langdon 
two  sisers:  Mrs.  James  G.  Hughes  oi 
Memphis  and  Mrs.  Anne  B.  Hogan  of 
Indianapolis;  and  a  brother,  Adm.  Na 
thaniel  C.  Barker  of  Washington.  Thi 
Lytle's  eldest  daughter,  Mrs.  Law,  gave 
birth  to  a  daughter  Friday  almost  at 
the  moment  of  Mrs.  Lytle's  death. 

Officiating  at  the  funeral  were  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Frank  A.  Juhan  and  the  Rev.  Da- 
vid Yates.  Students  serving  as  pall- 
bearers were  Bob  Baker,  Bill  Wehman, 
John  Janeway,  Berry  Edwards,  and 
Robert  Weston.  The  burial  was  in  the 
University  cemetery. 

Attending  the  funeral  were  Allen 
Tate,  former  editor  of  the  Sewanee  Re- 
view, and  Brainard  Chaney,  American 


HERE  FRESHMAN  TOM  RUST  HANGS  ON  TIGHT 


Spelunking-A  Favorite  Sport 
On  The  Mountain 

by  JOHN  PEAKS 

Four  years  ago  a  group  of  interested 
students  organized  the  Sewanee  Caving 
Society.    The  group  was  extremely  ac- 


for  i 


,  thei 


Today,  the  Caving  S. 

it  seems  a  shame  for  us  not  to  take  ai 
vantage  of  this  opportunity. 

Caving,  unlike  most  sports,  is  an  ai 
tivity  that  the  participants  generally 
know  very  little  about.  The  fact  that 
there  are  wet  caves  and  dry  caves,  and 
that  caves  have  stalactites  and  stalag- 
mites is  common  knowledge.  But  as  to 
the  development     of     caves     and     the 


:s  of  cave 
the  rule  and  i 


:  the  exceptic 


{Continued  from  column  2) 
one.  He's  not  the  sophisticated  Cary 
Grant  or  the  intense  Jack  Lemmon.  He 
is  just  loose.  He  uses  his  hands  as  if 
he  couldn't  get  a  point  across  without 
them.  He  can  steal  a  scene  from  an 
old  charmer  like  Charles  Boyer  with- 
out even  trying.  As  long  as  Glenn  Ford 
comedies  keep  coming  out,  I'll  be  hap- 


.  Hoi 


i  fail 


and   Charles   Boyer,   who's   been   there 

many  times,  are  also  present;   but  the 
star  is  Glenn  Ford.    Good  Fun. 


University  Supp'y 
Store 


Everything  for  the  Student 


irbon 


For  a  cave  to  develop,  thi 
ction  of  water  against  soft  rock,  such 
is    limestone   or   sandstone.     This   de- 
velopment  takes  place   in    two  stages: 
phreatic  and   vador. 

■eatic     cave     development     occurs 
a  cave  develops  under  the  water 
table  through  hydrostatic 
under   a   water   tabl. 
vly,  because 

;  resulting  from  its  continuing  wa- 
supply  versus  the  resistance  of  the 
ie.     As  it  collects,  the  water  tends 
nove  in  a  widening  and  winding  cir- 
somewhat  similar  to  the  movement 
of  smoke.   This  is  why  one  can  find  a 
tremendous   room   immediately   after  a 
small  bottleneck  in  a  phreatic  cave.  Al- 
most all  caves  undergo  this  type  of  de- 
velopment at  one  time  or  another. 

A  vador  cave  is  developed  by  rapidly 
flowing  water,  as  opposed  to  slow 
phreatic  development.  The  water  ha 
free  air  above  it.  This  type  of  develop- 
ment tends  to  cut  away  the  rock,  eithei 
vertically  or  horizontally.  The  walk  of 
the  cave  will  either  be  high  and  narrow 
or  low  and  wide.  At  least  two  of  its 
four  sides  will  invariably  be  parallel. 
Wet  Cave  is  a  good  example  of  vador 
development. 

Cave  phenomena  and  their  causes  are 
often  interesting  subjects  to  study.  A 
breakdown  is  a  section  of  a  cave  which 
has  fallen  and  blocked  another  portion 
of  the  cave.  Most  people  believe  that  a 
breakdown,  or  cave-in,  occurs  because 
of  faulty  rock  formation.  Actually,  it 
is  almost  invariably  caused  by  the  ex- 
ternal force  of  a  wash.  Whenever  the 
path  of  a  cave  is  crossed  by  a  surface 
wash  or  stream,  extensive  breakdown  is 
very  likely.  The  collapse  within  the 
cave  is  often  reflected  in  the  local  sur- 
face topography  by  the  appearance  of 
sink  holes  or  a  stream  rupture  .  Big 
Room  Cave  has  been  divided  into  three 
is  by  breakdowns  caused  by  sur- 
face washes. 

iling  that  may 

itrance  in  the  top  It  probably  results 
from  water  running  into  an  exception- 
ally hard  layer  of  rock  and  working 
above  it  to  eat  out  a  layer  of  less  re- 
i  stance. 
Often  a  vador  cave  will  have  two  or 
ven  three  levels  directly  below  each 
■ther.  These  are  caused  by  water  con- 
inually  eating  through  rock  to  a  lower 
level,  leaving  portions  of  the  old  level  colli 
ill  intact  above  it.  Vel  to  France 

Stalactites     and  stalagmites  are  both       The  group 
formed   by   the  dripping  of  calcareous 

bonate  on  the  stalactite  hanging  from 
the   top  of  the  cave.     The  rest  of  the 


om  the  drop  is  left 
on  the  stalagmite,  which  builds  up 
from  the  cave's  floor. 

One  might  wonder  why  caves  have 
zig-zag  passages.  The  limestone  lay- 
ers of  this  plateau  are  formed  horizon- 
tally, and  cracks  in  the  limestone  oc- 
cur at  right  angles.  A  cave  is  formed 
by  water  forcing  its  way  between  these 
layers  and  following  the  cracks  in 
them;  consequently,  its  passage  is 
crooked.  As  the  cave  develops,  the  cut- 
ting action  of  the  water  tends  to 
straighten  the  passage. 

Caves  are  important  chiefly  for  their 
archeological,  biological,  and  geological 
value  and,  of  course,  for  the  pleasure 
they  bring  many  people. 

Several  area  caves  have  made  im- 
portant archeological  contributions. 

Many  well-preserved  Indian  weapons 
were  found  in  the  Indian  Room  of  Lost 
Cove  Cave.  Abo,  Dr.  Whitesell  found 
the  dorsal  spine  of  a  species  of  pre- 
historic shark  there. 

The  National  Geographic  Society  and 

The   Smithsonian   Institute  have  taken 

of  prehistoric  specimens 

from  Russel  Cave.     This  cave  is  esti- 

be  approximately  9000  years 


i  with  a  very  high 


Hubbard  Cave,  used  as  a  saltpeter 
nine  during  The  War  Between  the 
Jtates,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
aves  in  this  area.  Because  of  the  cave's 
lmost  complete  lack  of  moisture,  the 
intique  steps  and  ladders  are  still  as 
turdy  as  they  were  in  1861.  In  April 
of  1960,  several  members  of  the  Cav- 
ing Society  found  a  mummified  goat 
was  remarkably  well-preserved. 
The  goat  was  belived  to  have  been 
there  for  many  years.  Also,  Hubbard 
Cave  is  said  to  house  one  of  the  larg- 
est bat  colonies  in  the  South. 

A  good  cave  for  the  beginning  caver 
to  visit  is  Wet  Cave.  Examples  of  both 
types  of  cave  development  can  be  found 
in  it,  thus  everything  one  would  find 
in  a  cave  is  present  to  some  degree. 

For  experienced  cavers,  Big  Room 
Cave  and  Crownover  Cave  are  excel- 
lent. Big  Room  is  a  vast  cave  contain- 
ing many  beautiful  formations;  and 
Crownover,  or  Great  Pit  Cave,  is  a 
challenge  to  the  best. 

Sewanee's  location  is  ideal  for  cav- 
ing. The  nearby  mountains  are  honey- 
combed with  almost  any  conceivable 
type  of  cave.  They  are  just  lying  there 
waiting  to  be  explored;  and  we  miss  a 
highly  rewarding  experience  if  we  do 
not  take  an  interest  in  our  local  caves. 


Two  Students 
To  Study  Abroad 

Two  students  from  the  University  of 
the  South  have  been  admitted  to  the 
1963-64  Junior  Year  in  France,  a  years 
program  of  study  administered  by 
Sweet  Briar  College  since  1948,  accord- 
ing to  an  announcement  by  Dr.  R.  John 
Matthew,  director  of  the  program. 

Allen  L.  Lear  of  Arlington,  Virginia, 

and  George  H.  Venard,  Jr.,  of  Atlanta 

among    the    97    students   from   46 

who  will  tra- 

ive  in  Tours  for  six 
:,  where  they  will  have  intensive 
age  drill.  Late  in  October  they 
love  to  Paris  to  enroll  in  the  win- 
rm  of  the  university. 
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Publications 
Nominations 

Nominations  for  publications  offices 
have  been  received  and  approved  by 
the  Publications  Board,  and  will  be  vo- 
ted on  next  Tuesday  by  all  gownsmen. 

The  following  names  have  been  plac- 
ed in  nomination  for  Editor  of  the 
Purple:  Larry  Mabry,  an  ATO  junior 
spending  this  year  at  Aix  en  Provence, 
f ranee;  Jody  Trimble,  a  Phi  Delt  jun- 
ior, and  Scottie  Dunbar,  also  a  junior. 
Mabry  was  Managing  Editor  of  the  Pur- 
ple during  his  sophomore  year,  and  is 
Associate  Editor  of  the  student  publi- 
cation at  Aix.  Trimble  has  been  As- 
sociate Editor  of  the  Purple  and  Editor 
since  the  interim  election  of  March  15. 
Dunbar  was  Managing  Editor  of  the 
Purple  last  semester  and  the  first  part 
part  of  this  semester. 

For  the  Editor  of  the  Mountain  Gout, 
two  candidates  have  been  approved: 
Henry  Dozier,  a  junior,  and  Dick  Meek, 
SAE  sophomore.  Dozier  is  president  of 
Sopherim  and  a  staff  worker  of  this 
j  ear's  Goat.  Meek  has  served  as  As- 
sociate Editor  and  Managing  Editor  of 
last  year's  Purple,  recently  as  Associ- 
ate Editor  on  the  present  staff,  and  is 
presently  Managing  Editor  of  the 
Mountain  Goat. 

Sophomores  nominated  for  junior  re- 
presentative to  the  Publications  Board 
are;  Bob  Bailey,  Howie  Begle,  Bill 
Bertrand,  Pat  Gore,  Woody  Hannum, 
Doug  Milne,  and  Bill  Mitchell. 

The  Publications  Board  announces 
that  it  erred  in  asking  for  nominations 
for  senior  representative,  as  the  junior 
representative  automatically  becmes  se- 
nior representative  the  following  year. 


N.  S.  No.  1,370 


Glee  Club  to 
Attend  Meet 

Dr.  Lemonds  and  five  members  of  the 
Glee  Club  will  leave  Wednesday,  May 
8,  for  the  annual  seminar  of  the  Inter- 
collegiate Musical  Council.  This  year 
the  two-day  conclave  will  take  place 
on  the  campus  of  Lehigh  University  at 
Bethlehem.  Perm.  The  purpose  of  this 
meeting  is  to  enable  the  members  of 
this  Council  to  participate  in  a  pro- 
gram of  discussion  groups,  lectures  by 
prominent  men  in  the  field  of  choral  and 
orchestral  organization  and  direction, 
^nd  bull  sessions  with  representatives 
from   other   glee  clubs. 

The  students  going  are  Chuck  Kuh- 
nell,  first  tenor  section  head,  Jack  Gor- 
don, first  bass  section  head,  Bill  Mann, 
second  bass  section  head,  Bob  Van  Do 
ien,  and  Jim  Koger,  business  manager. 


THE  MOST  REVEREND  BISHOP  JOSEPH  A.  DURICK 

Bishop  Durick  Speaks 
On  Vatican  Council 


...  "I  understand  that  in  some  Cath- 
olic  Churches  they're  instituting  drive- 
in  confessionals," 

A  ripple  of  laughter. 

"Yes.    They  call  it  'Toot  and  Tell  If  ' 

Loud  laughter  greeted  this  essay  ii 
St.  Luke's  auditorium  last  Monday 
night;  the  speaker  was  The  Most  Rev 
erend  Bishop  Joseph  A.  Durick,  Roman 
Catholic  Auxiliary  Bishop  of  Mobile 
Birmingham.  Bishop  Durick  spokt 
about  the  Vatican  Council,  of  which  he 

"Saint  Peter's  is  so  large,"  he  said 
"that  sometimes  it's  difficult  for  youngei 
bishops — like  me — to  see  what's  going 
on  from  the  back  of  the  church.  It  has 
been  told  that  at  one  point  a  man  on 
the  back  row  asked  what  was  going  on. 
To  which  someone  near  answered,  'I 
don't  know,  but  I  think  they're  boiling 
a  cardinal'." 


America's  First  Lady  Astronaut 
To  Come  to  Annual  Fly- In 


Jerry  Cobb,  America's  Number  One 
woman  pilot,  will  be  at  Sewanee  Fri- 
day and  Saturday  of  this  week,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  second  annual  Fly-In 
sponsored  by  the  Airborne  Friends  of 
Sewanee. 

The  31-year-old  flyer  became  the  first 
woman  to  be  selected  for  astronaut 
training,  three  phases  of  tests  for  which 
;>he  has  now  passed,  She  has  been 
named  by  LIFE  Magazine  as  one  of  the 
300  most  important  young  Americans. 
As  daughter  of  an  Air  Force  pilot  she 
soloed  at  the  age  of  12  and  today  can 
fly  64  different  types  of  planes,  rang- 
ing from  jet  fighters  to  four-motor  tur- 
bojet transports. 

She  holds  four  world  flight  records, 
having  captured  two  of  them  from  the 
Russians.  She  is  an  official  consultant 
for  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  and  in  1962  was  princi- 
pal witness  in  a  congressional  investi- 
gation to  determine  the  suitability  of 
'raining  women  for  space  flight. 


Jerry  Cobb  will  arrive  in  Sewanee 
on  Friday,  May  U,  to  be  on  the  pro- 
gram at  Jackson-Myers  field  when  fliers 
converge  from  all  points  of  the  compass 
on  the  University  of  the  South.  She 
will  arrive  in  a  twin-engine  Aero- 
Commander.  Air  Force  cadets  at  the 
college  and  a  number  of  private  pilots 
in   the   area  are  expected   to  join   the 

In  addition  to  Miss  Cobb  two  staff 
members  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  will  be  pres- 
ent. Lt.  Col.  Robert  J.  Mason,  Jr.,  of 
the  public  information  service  at  the 
George  C.  Marshall  space  center  at 
Hunts ville,  will  make  an  after-dinner 
talk  to  the  Airborne  Friends  of  Sewa- 
nee about  the  Saturn  space  vehicle  and 
its  lunar-orbital  rendezvous. 

There  will  be  a  static  display  from 
Washington  headquarters  of  NASA,  on 
Aspects  of  Lunar  Exploration,  Satel- 
lites, Advance  Space  Craft,  Saturn 
Testing  and  Launching,  and  Global 
Weather  Forecasting. 


The  Vatican  Council  convened 
October  11,  1962,  with  the  purpose  of 
"letting  some  fresh  air  in,"  as  Pope 
John  expressed  it.  2,540  fathers  ar- 
rived, said  Bishop  Durick,  about  38  per 
cent  from  Europe,  31  per  cent  from  the 
Americas,  and  31  per  cent  from  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Oceania. 

Also  present  were  28  non-Catholic 
observers,  from  various  communions. 
The  Greek  Orthodox  is  the  only  com- 
munion which  did  not  send  observers 
after  receiving  an  invitation.  The  Rus- 
sian Orthodox  did  send  observers,  how- 
ever. "And  it  was  reported  that  there 
were  two  observers  sent  from  Russi 
to  watch  the  observers,"  Bishop  Durick 
added. 

The  universality  of  the  Vatic; 
ering    was    displayed    by    the 
which   were   held    during   the 
Participants  heard  Mass 
Ethiopian,  Ukranian,  Copt,  and  Sla 

According  to  Bishop  Durick  the 
jor  reasons  for  calling  the  council  \ 
the  drive  toward  unity  in  the  Church 
and   the  need   for  the  Catholics  to   be 
alive    and   relevant   in   these   times   of 

The  calling  of  the  council  was  due 
to  the  "unrelenting  interest"  of  the 
Pope,  Bishop  Durick  added.  The  Bishop 
quoted  Time  magazine  as  saying  that 
the  Pope  has  been  "launching  a  single- 
handed  revolution."  Pope  John's  first 
act  upon  entering  the  gathered  council 
was  to  greet  the  non-Catholic  observers 
with  hearty  words  of  welcome,  Bishop 
Durick  pointed  out. 

These    non-Catholic    observers    were 
quoted    by   the   Bishop   as  saying  that 
the   council   marks   a   "departure  from 
isolationism"  in  the  Roman  Church,  that 
the  council  has  had  an  "effect  as  pro- 
found  as   anything   since   the   days    of 
Martin   Luther,"   and   that   it   "focuses 
attention  on  the  need  for   renewal   in 
all  churches," 
Accompanying  Bishop    Durick    were 
ro  Roman  priests  who  stood  ready  to 
lswer     questions.     They     were     The 
Reverend  Fr.  Geerkin,  S.T.D.  and  The 
Reverend  Fr.  Sheppard,  Ph.D. 

lively  question  and  answer  period 
wed  Bishop  Durkin's  talk. 


Admissions  Board  Tells 
Wilkins  Scholars  of  '67 


The  Admissions  Board  has  made  pre- 
liminary decisions  and  the  freshman 
class  of  1963-64  has  been  Iargey  select- 
ed. According  to  the  Director  of  Ad- 
missions, John  B.  Ransom,  the  student 
body  should  number  about  750.  We 
shall  have  about  210  freshmen  and  ten 
transfer  students. 

Also  selected  were  the  new  Wilkin's 
Scholars  for  the  coming  year.  They  are: 
George  A.  Brine  from  Banner  Elk, 
N.  C,  the  valedictorian  at  Christ  School 
in  Arden.  Brine  was  a  National  Merit 
Scholarship  finalist,  Editor-in-Chief  of 
his  school  paper  and  won  varsity  let- 
ters in  baseball  and  soccer. 

William  H.  Fite  of  Port  St.  Joe,  Flo- 
rida. Fite  was  a  National  Merit  finalist 
and  one  of  the  top  five  in  his  class.  He 
served  at  Florida  Boy's  State  and  was 
on  his  school's  annual  staff. 

W.  Jordan  Fitzhugh  from  Yazoo  City, 
Mississippi.  He  was  the  winner  of  a 
National  Merit  Scholarship  and  near 
the  top  of  his  class.  He  won  first  place 
at  the  State  Science  Fair,  was  Associ- 
ate-Editor of  his  school  paper  and  con- 
ductor of  the  band. 

William  Bruce  Harper  from  Beaufort, 
S.  C.  A  National  Honor  Society  mem- 
ber, Harper  was  in  the  top  ten  percent 
of  his  class,  He  was  president  of  the 
Student  Body,  won  six  letters  in  bas- 
ketball and  baseball  and  was  voted  out- 
Donald  S.  Hayden,  from  Greenville, 
Mississippi,  a  National  Merit  finalist 
and  near  the  top  of  his  class.  He  was 
president  of  the  4-H  Club  and  partici- 
pated in  the  Mississippi  Youth  Con- 
Warren  G.  Haynie  of  Demopolis,  Ala- 
bama, a  National  Merit  Scholar  and 
president  of  his  senior  class.  He  par- 
ticipated in  Boy's  State  and  won  the 
DAR  History  Medallion. 

John  E.  Hunziker  from  Pine  Bluff, 
Arkansas,  a  National  Merit  Scholarship 
winner  and  vice-president  of  the  Na- 
tional Beta  Club.  He  participated  in 
Boy's  State  and  his  services  as  athletic 
trainer  won  him  six  varsity  letters. 

Wallace  Ware  Neblett,  HI  from 
Greenville,  Mississippi.  Neblett  is  near 
the  top  of  his  class  and  won  a  National 
Merit  letter  of  commendation.  He  was 
president  of  the  Hi-Y  and  a  football 
award  winner. 

Harry  F.  Noyes  III  from  Mobile,  Ala- 
bama, a  National  Merit  Finalist  and 
the  valedictorian  of  a  class  of  762  se- 
niors. He  served  as  the  honorary  stu- 
dent mayor  of  Mobile  and  was  active 
in  Student  Council  Work. 

Richard  W.  Oberdorfer  of  Jackson- 
ville, Florida,  valedictorian  of  Lang- 
don  High  School,  a  page  to  the  U.  S. 
Congress,  the  winner  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  Essay  Contest  and  a  re- 
cipient of  the  Harvard  Book  Award. 


George  E.  Orr,  a  Chattanooga  resi- 
dent and  valedictorian  of  Tyner  High 
School.  He  is  a  National  Merit  finalist, 
president  of  the  Key  Club,  1st  place 
winner  in  the  School  Science  Fair,  and 
a  varsity  letterman  in  football. 

Thomas  H.  Price,  the  brother  of  Se- 
wanee Rhodes  Scholar,  Joel  Price,  is 
from  Meridian,  Mississippi  and  tied  for 
first  place  in  his  class  with  Wilkins- 
winner,  Tom  Ward.  He  was  state  presi- 
dent of  the  EYC,  has  two  varsity  foot- 
ball letters  and  active  in  drama. 

J.  Robert    Sheller     from    Lafayaete, 

Louisiana  is  a  National  Merit  finalist, 

near  the  top  of  his  class  and  president 

(Continued  on  page  three) 


Seniors  Give 
Podium,  Book 

After  long  debate,  the  Senior  Class 
has  decided  that  their  gift  to  the  Uni- 
versity will  be  a  podium  worthy  of  the 
new  auditorium  and  books  for  the  li- 
brary, the  latter  to  be  purchased  with 
the  balance  of  funds  which  remain. 

Each  year  it  is  traditional  for  the  se- 
nior class  to  present  the  University 
with  a  gift  in  its  memory.  The  gift 
has  taken  a  variety  of  forms;  for  ex- 
ample,  the  class  of  '62  pledged  to  give 
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For  this  reason  the  gift  was  ordered 
weeks  ago  and  is  expected  to  arrive 
sometime  during  the  first  week  of  June. 

The  first  suggestion  of  the  Senior  Gilt 
Commjtee  was  a  podium  and  two  chip;- 
endale  chairs  for  guest  lecturers.  Ajt 
the  last  meeting  of  the  senior  class  thife 
suggestion  was  presented  and  met  with 
violent  objections.  The  motion  to  purr 
chase  these  passed,  but  by  such  a  small 
margin  that  reconsideration  was  given 
to  the  idea  by  the  Committee.  Most 
of  the  discontent  stemmed  from  the  fact 
that  the  chairs  were  so  expensive  and 
speakers  so  few.  It  was  also  argued 
that  the  library  was  much  in  need  of 
books,  for  which'  senior  class  funds 
could  be  much  better  spent. 

The  present  plan  is,  thus,  a  compro- 
mise. Speakers  will  have  to  sit  on 
borrowed  chairs.  The  podium,  as  earl- 
ier stated,  has  been  ordered  and  will 
be  presented  during  graduation  cere- 
monies; and  with  it  a  check  for  the  bal- 
ance, to  be  used  in  purchasing  books. 
As  the  seniors  are  providing  the  funds, 
they  will  have  a  voice  in  deciding  what 
books  should  be  purchased.  Any  sug- 
gestions will  be  appreciated  by  the  Gift 
Committee, 


THIS  MANSION,  overlooking  Lost  Cove,  is  to  be  the 

party    and    convention    center.      Renovation    work    has    been    under* 

months   hut  it  was  not  known  whether  it  would  be  ready  to  open 

and  its  many  possibilities. 


Jules  et  Jim 

by  BILLY  WEYMAN 

Toulouse  Lautrec — Paris  is  the  place.  The  lighthearted  gaity 
of  the  era  moves  successfully  along  through  the  first  part  of 
the  film  emphasizing  the  fresh  and  living  friendship  of  Jules 
and  Jim.  One  is  contented  to  relax  in  this  mood  when  produ- 
cer Touffant  turns  from  delightful  comedy  to  tragicomedy 
through  the  force  of  an  abnormal  love  triangle. 

The  real  love  exists  between  Jules  and  Jim,  and  I  think  it 
is,  by  no  accident,  the  dominating  theme.  It  is  a  universal 
theme,  contrary  to  that  of  their  love  for  Catherine,  which  gives 
the  movie  its  strength.  Although  during  the  war  Jules  and  Jim 
fight  on  opposite  sides  their  love  for  each  other  is  never  al- 
tered. It  is  strong  enough  to  last  despite  their  love  for  the 
same  woman.  Jules  loves  unselfishly  and  Jim  succumbs  to 
jealousy,  but  neither  ceases  to  love  and  understand  the  other. 
It  is  those  two,  capable  of  normal  love,  who  are  nevertheless 
caught  in  the  net  of  loving  Catherine  who  is  incapable  of  re- 
turning it. 

Catherine  is  by  no  means  "every  woman."  She  is  a  particular 
being  who  is  loved  by  some,  hated  by  others,  but  only  under- 
stood by  those  who  have  experienced  her.  This  woman  is  a 
goddess,  not  a  villain.  She  is  loved  because  of  her  deistic  na- 
ture which  is  forever  unchanging.  Never  can  Jules  or  Jim 
exist  with  her  in  a  state  of  peaceful  contentment  for  she  moves 
in  a  different  world  and  will  never  be  able  to  return  their  love 
satisfactorily.  But  she  is  so  powerful  in  essence  that  they  both 
accept  the  inevitable  suffering  which  accompanies  the  act  of 
loving  her.  Only  by  her  death  are  Jules  and  Jim  freed  from 
her  power.  Unfortunately,  Jim  accompanies  her  out  of  this 
life  but  Jules  remains  to  emerge  from  the  futile  existence  of 
loving  a  goddess -woman,  so,  at  last,  a  freed  being. 

Some  critics  have  attributed  the  bizarre  relationship  of  these 
three  people  to  a  set  of  invented  morals  which  failed,  as  Jim 
finally  acknowledged,  bcause  of  man's  need  for  the  more  con- 
ventional love.  But  their  situation  was  not  invented.  It  was 
no  an  experiment.  It  grew  out  of  unavoidable  necessity  direct- 
ly focused  on  the  nature  of  these  three  individuals  The  love 
was  abnormal  because  it  happened  to  be  directed  toward  an 
abnormal  woman,  not  because  Jules  and  Jim  were  under  the 
influence  of  invented  morals. 


Concerning  Date  Housing 

To  the  Ladies  of  the  Mountain: 

The  following  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Order 
of  Gownsmen  in  its  regular  April  meeting.  This  should 
go  into  effect  immediately. 

1.  Students,  upon  reserving  a  room,  will  deposit  $300 
with  the  hostess  to  confirm  that  reservation.  If  the 
reservation  is  not  confirmed  or  cancelled  by  Wed- 
nesday prior  to  the  Party  Weekend,  the  $3.00  de- 
posit is  forfeited  and  the  hostess  will  fill  the  va- 
cancy. If  the  reservation  is  cancelled  in  time,  the 
$3.00  will  be  refunded  to  the  student.  If  the  room  is 
used  by  the  student's  date,  upon  full  payment  for 
said  room  by  the  date  herself,  the  original  deposit 
of  $3.00  will  be  returned  to  the  student  by  the  hos- 

2.  Since  there  have  been  complaints  that  some  girls 
have  had  to  sleep  on  inferior  bedding  (sofas,  over- 
crowded beds,  etc.)  during  their  stay  at  Sewanee. 
the  Order  of  Gownsmen  further  resolves  that  each 
and  every  girl  shall  be  provided  with  bedding  which 
is  both  adequate  and  comfortable. 


The  Inevitable  Loss 

As  a  freshman,  this  writer  remembers  silently  cursing  the 
indifferent,  irreverent  gownsmen  who  sat  in  the  back  of  the 
chapel  reading  newspapers  and  blithely  conversing  during  the 
service.  How  many  freshmen  have  felt  the  same  and,  like  my- 
self, made  an  all-the-more-determined  effort  to  uphold  the 
Church  by  vigorously  executing  the  motions  of  the  service. 

Then  that  day  came— as  it  must  for  all  of 


i  pray 


when  the  dull, 
e  of  God  call- 
d.  One  should 


saying  "Let  t 

o  worship  him.  It  was  a  broken  i 
i  kneel  before  a  record  player. 
onths  passed,  every  phrase  and  word  of  the  liturgy 
once  so  beautiful  became  stale,  lifeless,  and  unbear- 
le   of  the  service  became   a 


As  the  m 

ably  tiring. 

Chinese  water  torture.  Even  the  Holy  Coi 
of  all  religious  meaning.  Finally,  this  freshman  concluded  that, 
rather  than  drink  "damnation  to  his  soul," — Communion  with- 
out proper  repentence  or  respect— that  he  would  have  a  lemon- 
ode  at  the  Union  instead. 

Now  I  don't  hate  the  disinterested  gownsmen  who  sit  in  the 
back  reading  newspapers,  nor  do  I  begrudge  them  a  little  con- 
versation and  an  occasional  laugh  to  help  fight  off  the  bore- 
dom, for  I  am  one  of  them.  Instead,  I  hate  the  dull,  droning 
voice  and  the  stupid  system  which  robbed  my  religion  of  all 
beauty  and  personal  value. 

Jody  Trimble 

Announcement 

Last  week's  story  concerning  scholarship  grants  failed  to  men- 
tion the  admirable  work  of  Mr.  Charles  Austin  Powell,  class 
of  '60.  Mr.  Powell  was  recently  awarded  a  grant  from  the  Car- 
negie Institute  for  work  in  the  department  of  International 
Sudies  and  Overseas  administration  at  the  University  of  Ore- 


"From  required  chapel,  Good   Lord  deliv 


A  Political  Philosophy 


The  philosophy  of  conservatism  relies  mainly  upon  tradi- 
tions of  the  past  for  determining  what  is  the  best  course  for 
society  to  take.  But,  of  course,  there  is  more  than  tradition 
involved.  The  purpose  is  to  understand  what  people  are  able 
and  inclined  to  do,  rather  than  what  they  should  do. 

Whereas  liberalism  envisions  a  better  society  through  devices 
to  improve  material  conditions  and  thus  bring  society  to  a 
prescribed  level  of  contentment,  conservatism  seeks  first  to 
understand  the  materials — namely  people — which  are  to  be  used 
in  achieving  any  goal  at  all. 

Liberalism  emphasizes  the  black  and  white,  bad  and  good, 
negative  and  positive  side  of  things.  It  establishes  a  definite 
limit  at  which  many  may  officially  be  expected  to  be  happy, 
and  beyond  which  there  is  supposedly  nothing  attainable  or 
desirable. 


SO  THIS  IS  THE  MAIN  difference  between 
and  liberalism  as  I  see  it;  whereas  liberalism  places  emphasis 
upon  what  should  be  done,  conservatism  gives  first  considera- 
tin  to  what  can  be  done.  Liberalism  approaches  society  with 
a  blueprint  while  conservatism  approaches  it  with  a  measur- 

Those  who  espouse  the  philosophy  of  conservatism  must 
then  look  to  history  for  an  understanding  of  people  through 
a  consideration  of  how  those  people  have  met  the  challenges 
and  conditions  of  their  environments  in  the  past.  In  this  way 
they  are  able  to  arrive  at  some  conception  of  human  nature  and 
what  people  naturally  find  most  suitable  for  their  acceptance. 

Unlike  liberals,  it  may  be  seen,  conservatives  look  to  history 
as  a  teacher,  rather  than  as  ludicrous  examples  of  the  follies 
of  mankind  which  may  be  cured  by  a  single  panacea.  Con- 
servatives would  agree  with  Carlyle,  when  he  says,  "the  Past 
had  always  something  true,  and  is  a  precious  possession.  In 
a  different  time,  in  a  different  place,  it  is  always  some  other 
side  of  our  common  Human  Nature  that  has  been  developing 
itself." 

Beyond  this,  there  is  a  continuum  in  the  past.  For  conser- 
vatives, the  past  never  begins  or  ends,  but  continues  through 
the  present  and  into  the  future.  There  is  a  steady  building  up 
of  understanding  and  adjustment  that  leads  gradually  toward 
a  better  society — but  not  necessarily  so.  Only  by  carefully 
evaluating  present  conditions  in  the  light  of  past  experience 
can  we  determine  with  any  chance  of  success  what  is  truly 
progress,  and  thereby  what  is  desirable  for  society.  Edmund 
Burke,  the  great  British  statesman  who  i 
father  of  conservatism,  execrated  the  exce: 
Revolution  because  of  its  breaking  away  fn 
ence  and  attempting  to  produce  an  ideal  sc 


the  liberal  appoach  to  social  relations.  This  is  also  exemplified 
in  the  liberal  attitude  toward  racial  balance  in  the  South. 

When  one  moistens  a  stamp  and  places  it  on  an  envelope,  and 
the  stamp  falls  off  after  his  finger  is  removed,  the  logical  con- 
clusion should  be  that  there  was  insufficient  glue  on  the  stamp. 
The  federal  government,  imbued  with  the  liberal  approach,  is 
presently  attempting  to  place  the  glueless  stamp  of  integration 
on  the  South.  All  seems  well  because  the  stamp  appears  to 
be  sticking,  but  a  second  look  wilt  reveal  that  the  government's 
finger  hasn't  yet  been  removed. 

As  a  conservative,  it  is  my  belief  that  true  progress  can  be 
realized  only  when  man  is  looked  upon  as  just  what  he  is,  a 
manysided.  complex  being  who  achieves  happiness  from  within 
and  not  from  without,  rather  than  a  highly  flexible  creature 
with  definite  wants  which  can  be  satisfied  by  a  single  swathe 
of  material  progress. 


John  Criswold 
Dr.  William  Guenther 
Dr.  William  Lemonds 

Allen  Wallace 
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Through  fresh-leaved  trees  filti 
the  seductive  whispered  hint 
of  new  unknown  Fertility. 
And  then  abrupt  denial  of 
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CONSERVATIVES  TODAY  are  faced  with  similar  attempts 
on  the  part  of  modern  liberals  to  erase  all  past  experience  and 
concoct  a  new  order  of  complete  happiness— happiness  as  they 
see  it,  which  generally  means  material  comfort.  It  is  felt  by 
liberals  that  when  each  individual  is  comfortably  and  securely 
lodged  in  his  private  niche,  society  may  live  happily  ever  after. 

Conservatives  are  not  quite  convinced*  that  human  beings 
are  so  one-sided  as  this.  There  is  some  doubt  felt  that  we  were 
placed  on  earth  with  the  sole  purpose  of  being  content. 

Modern  liberals  see  the  desirability  of  a  world-state  in  which 
there  will  be  a  single  culture,  single  race  and  complete  har- 
mony. Conservatives  look  upon  this  as  an  utter  negation  of 
man's  personality.  Mankind  has  many  sides  manifested  in  many 
various  ways,  many  differing  creeds,  races,  nationalities  and 
cultures,  which  all  seek  truth  in  their  respective  ways.  A 
merger  of  all  these  denies  this  many-sidedness  and  seeks,  after 
removing  all  cultures,  to  place  mankind  in  a  straitjacket  of 
cultural  conformity  in  order  to  attain  a  mystical  ideal. 
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Tigers  Beat  Vandy! 


Leftfielder  Dick  Ide's  grand 
homerun  in  the  bottom  of  the  third 
inning  with  two  out,  coupled  with  Dick 
Nowlin's  rafty  eight  hitter,  gave  thi 
Tigers  a  sweet  6-3  victory  over  th< 
Vunderbilt  Commodores  Tuesday  after 

Nowlin  avenged  the  Tigers'  20-10  loss 
to  the  Commodores  in  the  first  game 
between  the  two  clubs  in  Nashville,  by 
striking  out  eight  and  walking  only 
two  in  going  the  distance  for  Sewanee. 

Vanderbilt   opened   the   scoring   with 
two  runs  in  the  first  on  Dave  Longley' 
double  to  leftfield.  The  Tigers  bounced 
back,   however,   with  five   big  runs 
the  third,  high-lighted  by  Ide's  boon 
ing  blast  over  the  leftfield  wall.  Soph, 
more  third  baseman,  Harrell  Harrison 
started  the  inning  with  a  bloop  sing 
to     right.     Nowlin     walked     and     th> 
Pinldey   struck   out    for   the   first   01 
Bob    Swisher    then    singled    Harris- 
home    for    the   first   run.     After   Jerry 
Summers  hit  into  a  fielder's  choice,  Ide 


Track  Team 

Places  Third 

In  State  Meet 

The  Sewanee  Tigers,  enjoying  one  of 
their  most  successful  seasons  since  the 
early  '20's,  returned  to  Sewanee  last 
Saturday  after  finishing  third  in  this 
year's  TIAC.  Competition  was  stiff,  and 
the  thine!  ads  found  themselves  right  at 

Tennessee  Tech  finished  first  with  44 
points;  Union  had  43;  Sewanee  38' 
MTSC  37,  Austin  Peay  28.  These  teams 
comprised  the  top  five,  with  the  other 
four   participating   schools   well   below 

Jack  Fretwell  led  the  Tiger  attack, 
with  six  individual  points.  Jack,  who 
is  having  a  truly  fine  year  at  the  dis- 
tances, placed  fourth  in  the  mile  and 
second  in  the  two  mile.  The  two  miler 
;igain  broke  the  school  record,  this  time 
by  20  seconds,  clocking  a  9:56.2.  Frank 
DeSaix,  the  Tiger  captain,  scored  5V4 
points,  taking  second  in  the  440  and 
lunning  on  the  winnig  mile  relay  team. 
Other  members  were:  Billy  Hoole  (4th 
i  high  hurdles),  Vic  Stanton,  and  Doug 
440).     The 


Flaf    Seit 


(3rd 


winning  time  was  3:25.5. 

Other  Sewanee  winners  were:  "Thad" 
Waters,  first  in  javelin;  M.  L.  Agnew, 
third  in  discus;  Bill  Johnson,  fifth  in 
the  100;  Larry  Majors,  third  in  the  220; 
Jim  Taylor,  fourth  in  the  880;  John 
Scott,  fourth  in  low  hurdles;  Joe  Col- 
more,  fifth  in  high  hurdles;  and  Jim 
Waters,   fifth  in   the   discus. 

On  Thursday,  the  track  team  jour- 
neys to  W&L  to  compete  in  the  first 
CAC  track  meet.  Since  the  overall  ath- 
letic title  depends  on  th  spring  sports, 
the  cindermen  will  be  doing  their  share 
to  bring  the  CAC  Bell  back  to  Sewa- 
nee with  them. 


unloaded  his  homer.  The  Commodore1 
added  another  run  in  the  seventh  on  ; 
solo  home  run  by  right  fielder  Terry 
Knepper  blasted  over  the  right  field 
fence.  Sewanee  added  their  final  r 
the  eighth  when  Frank  Stubblefield 
walked,  stole  second,  advanced  to  third 
on  Jim  Rolling's  base  hit  and  then  stole 


Ide 


and  Swisher 
Tigers. 

This  Frida 
and  Hth,  th« 

ton,  Virginia  to  take  part  in  the  first 
annual   CAC    Baseball   Tourn 


I  Saturday,  May  10th 


Phis  Lead  in 
Close  I M  Race 


'in. lining 


With  less  than  tw 
in  the  intramural  race,  it  looks  like 
close  finish  between  the  Phis  and  the 
ATOs.     The  Phis  now  have  95  poi 
the  ATOs,  87%;  and  the  Delts,  65.  But 
with  only  golf,  tennis,  and  softball 
be   completed,   the  ATOs  are   a  slight 
favorite. 


t  this  writing, 


amural  golf  could 

c  fraternities 

ng    the    strongest 


the    SAEs    are 

with  Pat  Meaghi 

load.     In   golf,  the   ATOs   are   still   ij 

while  the  Phis  have  been  eliminated 

In  the  tennis  singles,  the  Phi  Gams 
were  victorious  with  Tom  West  defeat- 
ing the  Independents  and  the  Betas 
The  doubles  matches  are  in  progress 
now,  and  it  looks  like  the  Phis  and  the 
ATOs  will  fight  each  other  for  the  dou- 
bles championship. 

In  softball,  the  once-beaten  Indepem 
dents  have  all  but  won.  Should  the 
ATOs  win  their  remaining  games  they 
will  be  in  a  play-off  with  the  Betas 
for  second  place.  The  Phis  have  a  good 
chance  to  pick  up  five  points  for  fourth, 
provided  they  win  their  last  two  games 
with  the  SAEs  and  the  Phi  Gams. 

So,  as  the  race  draws  to  a  tight  close, 
it  looks  like  the  Phis  are  counting 
heavily  on  their  doubles  team  in  tennis 
a  possible  third,  but  probable 
fourth  in  softball,  while  the  ATOs  are 
■raying  for  a  second  in  softball  and 
anything  they  can  get  in  golf  and  ten- 


Intramural  I 
Phis 
ATO 
DTD 
PGD 
BTP 
Independents 


-     *^ 


Netmen  Take 
TIAC  Tourney 

Sewanee  outpointed  the  University  of 
Chattanooga  in  TIAC  tennis  last  Friday 
by  combining  a  fine  team  effort  with 
individual  excellence.  The  Tigers  won 
four  firsts  and  five  seconds  in  nine 
matches.  The  team  standing  in  the 
tournament  was:  Sewanee  22,  UC  16, 
Memphis  State  6,  David  Lipscomb  5, 
Milligan  4,  and  Maryville  0. 

Placing  first  in  their  bracket  for  Se- 
wanee were:  Joe  Harrison  defeating 
George  Von  Cannon  (UC)  6-0,  6-1; 
Felix  Pelzer  defeating  Tommy  Palmer 
(DL)  6-1,  6-3;  Jones-Harrison  defeat- 
ing Jones-Morris  (UC)  6-2,  7-5;  Fol- 
bre-Pelzer  defeating  Sanders-Haley  6- 
3,  6-2.  Jimmy  Nerren  of  Chattanooga 
won  the  No.  1  singles  by  dropping  Ed 
Hatch  6-2,  4-6,  10-8.  Frank  Jones,  Tom 
Rowland,  and  Hatch-Rowland  all  took 
seconds  losing  to  Chattanoga  boys. 

Earlier  in  the  week  Sewanee  drop- 
ped previously  undefeated  David  Lip- 
scomb 8-1.  The  Tigers  had  an  appar- 
ently easy  victory  without  any  strain 
in  a  warmup  for  the  upcoming  tourna- 
ment. On  Saturday  after  the  TIAC 
victory  Sewanee  ended  its  dual  meet 
season  with  a  loss  to  a  very  powerful 
Alabama  team.  Joe  Harrison  preserved 
a  little  face  by  defeating  the  top  wo- 
men player  in  the  South,  Roberta  Ali- 
son, 6-4,  8-6.  The  team  ended  its  sea- 
son with  a  7-5  mark  for  the  spring,  and 
1  tournament  victory  to  their  credit. 
This  weekend  the  net  squad  will  jour- 
ney to  Lexington,  Va.  for  the  CAC 
tournament,  and  they  should  give 
sonR'l"uly  .i  lot  of  trouble. 


^PlC   Of    Of  licks  ij  RICHARD   DOBBI 


Iowa  Professor  Addresses 
Latest  Biology  Seminar 


Dr.  James  R.  Redmond,  Associate 
Professor  of  Physiology  of  Iowa  State 
University,  spoke  to  the  Biology  Semi- 
nar this  week  on  the  subject  Physiolo- 
gical Perspective:  Studies  on  Hemocy- 
quitis.  Dr.  Redmond  is  a  consultant  for 
'he  American  Physiological  Society, 
who  sponsored  his  lecture  to  the  Semi- 
nar. He  received  his  Ph.D.  degree  in 
Physiology  at  UCLA. 

Hemocyanins  are  blood  respiratory 
pigments  of  invertebrates.  They  are 
somewhat  similar  to  the  hemoglobin  of 
human  red  blood  cells,  which  gives 
oxygenated  blood  its  characteristic 
bright  red  color  and  deoxygenated 
blood  its  slightly  blue  appearance.  He- 
moglobin, which  is  present  in  almost 
all  phyla,  including  protozoa,  is  the 
most  common  blood  respiratory  pig- 
ment, and  the  hemocyanins  are  the  sec- 


Hemocyanins  are  found  primarily  in 
the  blood  of  molluscs,  cephalopods,  and 
some  arthropods.  They  are  large  protein 


molecules,  which  have  a  molecular 
weight  ranging  from  300,000  to  several 
million.  They  have  copper  at  the  oxy- 
gen-bonding sight  of  the  molecule,  ra- 
ther than  iron,  as  in  hemoglobin.  He- 
mocyanin  bloods  are  able  to  carry  less 
oxygen  per  unit  volume  than  are  hemo- 
globin bloods. 

Dr.  Redmond  was  the  first  to  prove 
that  hemocyanins  actually  serve  as  oxy- 
gen transport  agents.  He  also  found 
that  the  primary  function  of  hemocya- 
nin  is  not  to  increase  the  oxygen-hold- 
ing ability  of  the  blood,  but  to  increase 
the  oxygen  dicusion  grading,  enabling 
mor  oxygen  to  cross  the  respiratory 
membranes  into  the  blood  per  unit 
time.  Hemocyanin,  unlike  hemoglobin, 
is  never  inside  cells  of  the  blood,  but 
is  always  in  solution  in  the  blood  plas- 
ma, and  it  has  been  shown  that  both 
hemocyanin  and  hemoglobin  speed  the 


Thursday  and  Friday:  Come  Septem 
ber.  Rock  Hudson  has  very  little  in 
terest  as  an  actor.  He  simply  doesn' 
have  the  talent  for  dramatic  acting.  But 
he  has  found  his  niche  in  the  movi 
world  and  that  is  in  comedies.  It  start 
ed  with  Pillow  Talk  and  Louer  Com 
Back  with  Doris  Day  and  Tony  Ran 
dall.  Now  we  have  Come  Septembei 
The  plot,  as  usual,  really  doesn't  mat. 
ter.  Hudson  keeps  a  mistress  in  Italy 
while  he  slaves  away  in  New  York 
making  million$,  Every  year,  come 
September,  he  flies  over  and  sacks  in 
for  a  month.  For  the  rest  of  the  year, 
his  house  manager  (Walter  Slezak) 
uses  the  place  for  a  hotel  and  he  keeps 
the  profits.  But  this  year  Hudson  c 
a   month   early  and.  .  .  . 

Rock  suffers  some  from  the  loss  of 

Tony  Randall  but     Gina     Lollobrigida 

kes  up  for  Doris  Day's  absence.  The 

;s  aren't     particularly     funny,     but 

oe  of  the  sight  gags  are  great.     A 

guest's  parakeet  gets  drunk  and  pulls 

the  best  gag  when  he  passes  out.    The 

film  was  shot  in  Italy  so  expect  some 

pretty  scenery     because     you     get     it. 

Young  love  is  provided,  by  Sandra  Dee 

and  Bobby  Darren. 

Darren  sings,  Rock  and  Gina  dance 


ind  } 


Owl  Flick:  House  of  the  Damned. 
We've  gone  back  to  flicks  that  deserve 
to  be  Owls.  This  horror  film  stars  Don- 
ald Foster  and  Merry  Anders. 

Saturday  and  Monday:  Diuorce — 
Italian  Style.  This  is  one  of  the  best 
imports  to  come  to  America  in  1962. 
It's  set  in  Italy  and  so,  even  the  title  is 
a  joke.  Divorce  is  not  permitted  in 
Italy,  but  a  man  with  a  brain  can  out- 
wit this.  If  a  man  can  get  his  wife  to 
commit  adultery  and  murders  her  in 
the  act  then  this  is  divorce— Italian 
style.  The  most  he  can  get  is  three  to 
five  years  in  prison  and  at  the  least, 
eighteen  months.  An  American  would 
just  take  a  mistress  if  he  got  tired  of 
his  wife,  but  not  Italians,  particularly 
the  Italian  in  the  movie.  He  falls  in 
with  his  pretty,  young  cousin  and 
decides  he  must  marry  her.  But  he 
idy  has  a  wife  (with  mustache) . 
So  he  plans  and  schemes,  but  I  don't 
ant  to  reveal  the  plot. 
Peitro  Germi  won  an  Oscar  for  the 
reen  play.  As  director  he  gets  a  mag- 
nificent performance  from  Marcello 
star  of  La  Dolce  Vita) . 
i  a  slicked-down  hair 


est  smoothy  the  screen  has  seen  in  some 
time.  The  black  and  white  photogra- 
phy is  also  well  done.  One  of  the  best 
farces  you  could  hope  to  see. 

Sunday  and  Tuesday:  War  ana!  Peace. 
This  three  and  a  half  hour  movie  was 
made  in  1956,  when  spectaculars  were 
just  hitting  big  time.  It  would  tend  to 
be  mere  impressive  when  seen  then  as 
they  were  different  and  exciting.  The 
big,  has  a  lot  wrong  with 


but  i 


Leo  Tolstoy's  novel  couldn't  be  com- 
pletely put  on  the  screen  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  much  less  three  and  a 
Tolstoy  had  a  love  for  people  which 
was  overwhelming.  The  movie  couldn't 
bring  all  these  characters  to  life  so  the 
majority  of  them  are  stereo-types.  The 
plot  centers  on  three,  Natasha  Rostov, 
Andrey  Bolkonsky  and  Pierre  Bezuhov. 
No  actress  or  actor  could  capture  these 
people  in  their  full  import  but  Audrey 
Hepburn,  Mel  Ferrer  and  Henry  Fonda 

Hepburn  is  physically  right  for  Nata- 
sha. She  has  the  "wide  mouth  .  .  . 
childish  bare  shoulders  .  .  .  her  black 
hair  brushed  back,  her  slender  arms. 
While  Miss  Hepburn  captures  the 
softness,  she  can't  convey  the  courage 
which  Natasha  also  has. 
Mel  Ferrer  tries  hard  as  Audrey  but 
:  never  really  conveys  anything  but 
that  he  is  trying.  Henry  Fonda,  who 
er  think  of  as  a  particularly  great 


actor,  uses  a  stumble  in  his  walk  to 
show  the  dfference  between  his  low 
body  and  soaring  soul.  This  seems  a 
little  forced  at  first  but  Fonda  builds 
his  part  very  nicely. 

The  rest  of  the  cast  from  Anita  Ek- 
berg  to  Herbert  Lorn  (playing  Napole- 
on) are  nothing  but  shadows,  running 
forward  to  say  their  lines  and  getting 
back  out  of  the  way  so  the  main  char- 
acters can  come  through. 

But  now  we  come  to  the  mechanics 
of  the  movie,  the  film  itself.  This  is 
what  makes  the  movie  worthwhile. 
King  Vidor  has  created  some  well  done 
viusal  images.  The  best  one  is  the 
battle  of  Borodino  as  seen  through  the 
eyes  of  Pierre.  The  contrast  of  the  green 
grass  with  the  colored  uniforms  of 
France  and  Russia  and  white  puff  of 
the  cannons  is  brilliantly  filmed.  Up 
until  1956  these  were  the  best  battle 
scenes  ever  filmed. 


:  and  mustache  creates  the  smooth-  |  and  W.  A.  Mozart. 


Organist  to  Give 
Lecture  -  Recital 

On  Sunday,  May  12  at  7:00  pm.  How 
ard  Relsey,  organist  at  Washingtoi 
University,  St.  Louis,  will  present  ; 
Lecture-Recital  of  organ  music  of  the 
Classical  Period  in  All  Saints'  Chapel. 
Mr.  Relsey's  program  will  be  in  place 
of  the  regular  Evensong  service,  but 
attendance  will  count  as  a  Sunday  cha- 
pel credit. 

In  addition  to  his  post  at  Washing- 
ton University,  Mr.  Relsey  serves  as  Or- 
ganist and  Choirmaster  for  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Church  of  St.  Louis,  and 
is  Regional  Chairman  for  the  Ameri- 
can Guild  of  Organists. 

The  program  of  Classical  organ  music, 
will  include  numbers  by  R.  P.  E.  Bach. 
Josef  Hayden,   Charles   Wesley, 


Wilkins  Scholars 

(Continued  from  page  one) 
of  the  Student  Council.  He  took  first 
place  in  the  State  Rally  for  Plane  Geo- 
metry and  is  a  varsity  football  letter- 
Thomas  R.  Ward,  Jr.  is  from  Meridi- 
an, Mississippi  and  tied  with  Tom  Price 
for  the  top  of  his  class  at  Meridian 
High  School.  He  is  president  of  the 
Student  Body,  all-conference  basket- 
ball center  for  two  years  and  all-con- 
ference varsity  football  end. 

Robert  E.  Welsh  from  Bossier  City, 
Louisiana  is  first  in  a  class  of  270.  He 
served  as  president  of  the  Student  Body, 
president  of  the  Shreveport  Convoca- 
tion of  the  EYC,  participated  in  Boy's 
State  and  has  won  varsity  letters  in 
basketball  and  tennis. 

Mr.  Ransom  told  the  Purple,  "Those 
who  believe  a  University's  excellence 
is  based  on  having  the  highest  average 
College  Board  scores  should  be  well 
pleased  with  the  Freshman  class  enter- 
ing in  September,  1963.  The  new  class 
will  have  even  higher  College  Board 
scores  than  this  September's  class. 
which  has  the  highest  in  our  history  to 
date.  The  new  class  will  have  many 
talents  and  a  wide  geographic  distri- 
bution." 

Mr.  Ransom  hastened  to  add,  "As  for 
the  quality  of  the  class  as  a  whole, 
you  will  have  to  judge  for  yourselves — 
'Come  September." 
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SHAFT  LETTER 


how  badly  I  feel  about 
of  everything  which  is 


Dear  , 

You  should  hate  me  so  much  by  i 
read  my  letter,  but  please  do. 

I  cannot  begin  to  apologize  or  tell  yi 
the  weekend.  I  made  a  complete  me 
what  I  normally  do  but  this  situation 
There  was  absolutely  no  reason  for  what  we  did  and  no  ex- 
cuse. I  was  looking  forward  to  having  a  fabulous  time  and 
believe  me,  I  thoroughly  enjoyed  myself  while  we  were  there. 
I  kept  thinking  of  how  much  fun  we  had  together  this  sum- 
mer and  really  looked  forward  to  the  trip.  There  was  no  reason 
for  me  to  come  back  to  Auburn.  I  didn't  have  a  date  ior  the 
game  or  for  Sunday  night  because  I  was  planning  to  stay  until 
Sunday  afternoon. 


To  tell  the  truth.  Sally  and  I  weren't  as  sober  as  we  acted. 
I'm  certainly  not  trying  to  place  the  blame  on  our  partying 
too  much  because  it  was  actually  the  most  outrageous  thing  I've 
ever  done.  I  regret  it  so  much  and  I've  never  been  so  ashamed 
of  myself.  I'm  sure  your  fraternity  brothers  will  never  let  you 
forget  what  happened.  If  there  is  anything  I  can  do,  you  know 
that  I'll  do  it.    I  feel  that  I  owe  them  an  apology. 

When  we  finally  got  back  to  Auburn  about  4:00  a.m.  I  couldn't 
believe  what  we'd  done.  If  I  hadn't  been  so  tired  I  would  al- 
most have  driven  hack    up  there.     But  I'm  a   coward  at  heart 

and  couldn't  face  you  after  my  childish  departure.  ,  I 

know  it's  just  about  time  for  me  to  grow  up  and  start  acting 
my  age  instead  of  acting  so  impulsive  and  foolishly  so  I'm  going 
to  try  very  hard  from  now  on.  I  know  that  my  trying  is  no 
consolation  for  what  I  did  but  there  is  no  way  I  can  make  up 
for  the  weekend.     I'm  just  so  sorry  and  it  doesn't  help  at  all 

The  Phi  Mu's  naturally  were  just  repulsed  at  what  we  did 
and  they  have  a  right  to  be.  It  was  so  inconsiderate  and  ridicu- 
lous and  ugly  of  us. 

There  is  nothing  else  I  can  say  that  matters.  Actually  nothing 
I  have  said  matters  now  but  thank  you  for  a  wonderful  time.  I 
was  impressed  as  you  know  by  the  campus  and  the  people  I 
met.  You're  all  great  boys  and  have  a  right  to  the  best,  not 
dirty  deals  like  mine. 

Be  sweet  and  raise  hell  Don't  study  too  much  but  keep  that 
black  robe. 

Love, 

Montyne 


OUR  PURPLE  GIRL  OF  THE  WEEK  is  Miss  Susan  Lawrence, 
a  pert  Florida  lass  from  Pensacola.  She  enjoys  swimming  and 
skiing,  and  is  a  cheerleader  at  Escambia  High  School. 

SET  UP  A 

FULL-TIME 

SUMMER 

WORK 

OPPORTUNITY 

NOW 

EARN  FROM  $125  TO  $200  WEEKLY.' 
Right  now  —  whether  you  realize  it  or  not  —  literally 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  teachers,  college  students, 
even  high-school  students  are  thinking  ahead  toward 
summer  employment! 

Remember  xht  summer  of  1962?  Perhaps  you  were 
among  the  "great  majority"  of  annual  summer-job  seek- 

unablc  to  absorb  the  summer  employment  flood. 
Plan  to  be  an  "early  bird"  this  year.    Make  certain  you 
have  a  lucrative  work  opportunity  ready  and  waiting 
i  pctiod  begins. 


How?  Here's  one  » 
We  invite  you  to  investigate  the  growing  NATIONAL 
ORGANIZATION  SERVICE  summer  program  for 
college  men  —  a  program  where  earnings  normallt  run 
between  $125  and  $200  OR  MORE  weekly!  Students 
have  found  this  to  be  pleasant,  clean  work  providing 
wonderful  business  experience. 

There  is  no  "route"  work  —  no  night  work.  YOU  se- 
lect your  own  general  work  location  anywhere  from 

For  full  information  on  the  program  send  your  name, 
address,  preferred  work  location,  age  and  any  miscel- 
laneous information  pertaining  to  possible  prior  business 


General  Manag 


Na 


lOri 


Dept.  B 

tion  Servic 


488  Madisoi 

New  York  22,  New  York 
One  final  note.  Earliest  applications  mini  receive  prime 
consideration.  We  would  like  to  have  our  own  program 
set  up  well  in  advance  of  summer  vacation,  and  there  is 
very  definitely  a  limit  to  the  number  of  applicants  we 
may  accept. 


Commencement  isrljcouu? 

FRIDAY,  JUNE  7 

10:00  a.m.— Beta  Brunch.  Beta  Theta  Pi  House.  All  Visitors 
Welcome, 

12:00  Noon — Dormitory  Housing  opens  for  Families  of  Seniors. 
Registration,  Lobby  of  Elliott  Hall.  Dormitories  to  be 
used:  Hunter,  Elliott,  Tuckaway,  Sessums  Cleveland. 
Reunion  Classes  of  1959,  1960,  1961,  1962  are  invited  to 
share  in  Senior  Activities.  Housing  for  Reunion  Groups; 
Benedict  and  Quintard  Halls. 

1:30  p.m.— Alpha  Tau  Omega  Beach  Party,  Lake  Cheston.  All 
Students  and  Visitors  invited. 

3:00  p.m. — Jazz  Concert  may  be  held  at  Pavilion  at  Lake  Ches- 
ton.   All  Welcome. 

6:30  p.m. — Gailor  Hall  open  for  dinner. 

9:00  p.m.-l:00  a.m.— Dance  Sponsored  by  Phi  Delta  Theta,  Del- 
ta Tau  Delta,  and  Independents.  Phi  Delta  Theta  House. 
All  Visitors  Invited.  Informal. 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  8 

9:00  am.— Registraion  continues  all  day  at  Elliott  Hall. 

9:00  am.— Sigma  Nu  Breakfast.  All  Visitors  Invited,  Gailor 
Hall   Closed. 

11:30  a.m.-l:30  pan.- Phi  Gamma  Delta  Smorgasbord.  All  Stu- 
dents, Visitors,  Saculty,  Staff  and  their  families  are  in- 
vited.   Gailor  Hall  Closed. 

2:00  p.m.— Kappa  Sigma  Lawn  Party  for  All  Students  and  Visi- 

3.30  p.m.— Highlander,  Wellington,  Ribbon  Societies  Parties  for 
Members  and  Guests. 

7:00  p.m.— Dinner-Dance,  Gailor  Hall.  Seniors  Admitted  on 
Free  Tickets.  All  Others  $2.00  Each. 

8:00-12:00  p.m.— Dancing.  Faculty,     Matrons,     and     Residents 

Guests  of  Senior  Class.     Owen  Bradley  Orchestra. 

SUNDAY,  JUNE  9:  BACCALAUREATE  SUNDAY 

8:00  a.m. — Holy  Communion.  All  Saints'  Chapel. 

8:30-10:00  a.m.— Lambda  Chi  Alpha  Breakfast.  Gailor  Hall 
closed. 

10:40  a.m.— Formation  of  Academic  Procession,  Walsh-Ellett 
Hall.     Bishops  vest  in  Regents'  Room. 

11:00  a.m.— Baccalaureate  Service,  All  Saints'  Chapel.  Sermon 
by  Bishop  Vernon  Inman  of  Natal.  The  Carillon  will 
be  played  after  the  service.  Bellmaster:  Albert  A. 
Bonhoizer. 

After  Chapel— Open  House  for  Theological  Seniors  and  Fami- 
lies-   Home  of  Dean  and  Mrs.  George  M.  Alexander. 

12:15  p.m.— Holy  Communion.    St.  Augustine's  Chapel. 

1:00 — Gailor  Hall  open  for  lunch. 

4:00— Vice-Chancellor's  Reception  for  Seniors  and  their  Guests, 
Department  Heads  and  their  Wives,  Matrons.  Fulford 
Hall. 

6:30  p.m. — Dinner  for  clergy  receiving  S.T.M.  degrees  at  the 
Home  of  Chaplain  and  Mrs.  David  B.  Collins. 

8:00  p.m  — Choir  Concert.    All  Saints'  Chapel. 

After — Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon  and  Kappa  Alpha  Farewell  Party 
for  Seniors  and  Guests,  SAE  House. 
MONDAY,  JUNE  10:    COMMENCEMENT  DAY 

7:30  a.m. — Corporate  Communion  for  Graduates  and  Guests. 
Chancel  of  All  Saints'  Chapel. 

8:00  a.m.— Breakfast,  Gailor  Hall. 

9:00  a.m. — Commissioning  Ceremony,  United  States  Air  Force 
and  United  States  Marine  Corps,  War  Memorial  Chapel 
in  Shapard  Tower. 

9:40  a.m.— Formation  of  Academic  Procession,  William  A.  Smith 
Memorial  Cloister.     Bisftops  vest  in  Regents'  Room. 

JO:  00  a.m.— Commencement  Exercises,  AH  Saints'  Chapel.  Ad- 
dress by  Harold  Holmes  Helm,  LL.D.,  D.-CJS.,  Chairman 
of  Chemical  Bank  New  York  Trust  Company  and  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Princeton  University.  Trus- 
tees and  Regents  take  their  places  in  the  Academic 
Procession. 

12:30  p.m. — Luncheon  for  Recipients  of  Honorary  Degrees  and 
their  wives,  Fulford  Hall. 

Gailor  Hall  will  be  closed  for  the  noon  and  evening 
meals. 


POETRY  CONTEST:  WIN  A  STEAK 

CLARAMONT 


CLARA  AND  TOM  SHOEMATE 


Sewsnee  man,  good 

true   and   wild, 

is  pacified  by  nothing  less 

than  Miss  Clara's  soothing  ' 


^VS^V^^N^^^^^^^^^^^ 


On  Campus 


with 


TILL  WE  MEET  AGAIN 

With  today's  installment  I  complete  my  ninth  year  of  writing 
columns  in  your  college  new-paper  for  the  makers  of  Marlboro 
Cigarettes.  In  view  of  the  occasion,  I  hope  I  may  be  forgiven 
if  I  get  a  little  misty. 

These  nine  years  have  passed  like  nine  minutes.  In  fact, 
I  would  not  believe  that  so  much  time  lias  gone  by  except  that 
I  have  my  wife  nearby  as  a  bandy  reference.  When  I  started 
cohininiiig  for  Marlboros,  she  was  a  slip  of  a  girl— supple  as  a 
reed  and  fair  as  the  sunrise.  Today  she  is  gnarled,  lumpy,  and 
given  to  biting  the  postman.  Still,  I  count  myself  lucky.  Most 
of  my  friends  who  were  married  at  the  same  time  have  wives 
who  chase  cars  all  day.  I  myself  have  never  had  this  trouble 
and  I  attribute  my  good  fortune  to  the  fact  that  I  have  never 
struck  my  wife  with  my  hand.    I  have  always  used  a  folded 


MUmMc/kwcknimt 


newspaper— even  throughout  the  prolonged  newspaper  strike 
in  New  York.  During  this  period  I  had  the  airmail  edition  of 
the  Manchester  Guardian  flow  n  in  daily  from  England.  I  must 
confess,  however,  that  it  was  not  entirely  satisfactory.  The  air- 
mail edition  of  the  Guardian  is  printed  on  paper  so  light  and 
flimsy  that  if  makes  little  or  no  impression  when  one  slaps  one's 
wife.  Mine,  in  fact,  thought  it  was  some  kind  of  game,  and  tore 
several  pairs  of  my  trousers. 

But  I  digress.  I  was  saying  what  a  pleasure  it  lias  been  to 
write  this  column  for  the  last  nine  years  for  the  makers  of 
Marlboro  Cigarettes— a  fine  group  of  men,  as  anyone  who  lias 
sampled  their  wares  would  suspect.  They  are  as  mellow  as  the 
aged  tobaccos  they  blend.  They  are  as  pure  as  the  white  cellulose 
filter  they  have  devised.  They  are  loyal,  true,  companionable, 
and  constant,  and  I  have  never  for  an  instant  wavered  in  my 
belief  that  some  day  they  will  pay  me  for  these  last  nine  years. 

But  working  for  the  makers  of  Marlboro  has  not  been  the 
greatest  of  my  pleasures  over  the  last  nine  years.  The  chief 
satisfaction  has  been  writing  for  ym  —  the  college  population 
of  America.  II  is  a  rare  and  lucky  columnist  who  can  find  an 
audience  so  full  of  intelligence  and  verve.  I  would  like  very 
much  to  show  my  appreciation  by  asking  you  all  over  to  my 
house  for  tea  and  oatmeal  cookies,  but  there  is  no  telling  bow 
many  of  you  my  wife  would  bite. 

For  many  of  you  this  is  the  last  year  of  college.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  for  seniors.  To  those  I  extend  my  heartfelt  wishes 
that  you  will  find  the  world  outside  a  happy  valley.  To  juniors 
I  extend  my  heartfelt  wishes  that  you  will  become  seniors.  To 
sophomores  1  extend  my  heartfelt  wishes  that  you  will  become 
juniors.  To  freshmen  I  extend  my  heartfelt  wishes  that  you  will 
become  sophomores.  To  those  of  you  going  on  into  graduate 
school  I  extend  my  heartfelt  wishes  that  you  will  marry  money. 

To  all  of  you  let  me  say  one  thing:  during  the  year  I  have 
been  frivolous  and  funny  during  the  past  year  — possibly  less 
often  than  I  have  imagined  — but  the  time  has  now  come  for 
some  serious  talk.  Whatever  your  status,  whatever  your  plans, 
I  hope  that  success  will  attend  your  ventures. 

Stay  happy.  Stay  loose.  eioosMaxshuimnn 


Bored  this  uninhibited  and  itnccnsored  colun 

main,  ice  have  had  fun  and  so.  we  hope,  have  you.    Let  us 

add  our  good  wishes  to  Old  Max's:  stay  happy;  stay  loose. 
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SEWANEE,  TENNESSEE,  THURSDAY,  MAY   16,   1963 


N.  S.  No.  1,371 


ROTC  Honors 
Top  Cadets 

On  Thursday,  May  9,  the  AFROTC 
group  held  its  annual  awards  ceremony. 
The  group  marched  to  Clark  Field  to 
be  reviewed  by  visiting  dignitaries  who 
presented    the    awards    to    outstanding 

The  Professor  of  Air  Science  Medal 
for  the  most  outstanding  contributions 
of  service  to  the  AFROTC  program  was 
awarded  to  Dick  Frye. 

The  Brigadier  General  L.  Kemper 
Williams  Senior  Medal  for  the  most 
outstanding  senior  cadet  was  awarded 
to  Allen  Langston,  who  also  received 
the  Guerry  Scholarship   Award. 

The  Air  Force  Ti7oes  Award  was  pre- 
sented to  Jim  Ettien  for  having  contri- 
buted to  constructive  public  attention 
for  the  Cadet  Corps. 

The  United  Daughters  of  the  Confed- 
eracy Sophomore  Medal  and  American 
Legion  Freshman  Medal  were  awarded 
to  Douglas  E.  Myers,  Jr.,  and  James  A. 
Grumman,  respectively. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  Medals  for  out- 
standing service  to  the  University,  the 
Corps  of  Cadets,  and  the  AFROTC  pro- 
gram were  presented  to:  Richard  J. 
Frye,  the  Senior  Gold  Medal;  Thomas 
W.  Floyd,  the  Junior  Gold  Medal;  Rob- 
ert J.  Howell,  the  Sophomore  Silver 
Medal;  and  Charles  F.  James,  the 
Freshman  Silver  Medal. 

Jim  Ettien  was  presented  with  an  en- 
graved sabre  for  his  excellent  leader- 
ship this  year  as  commander  of  the  Se- 
wanee  Sabre  Drill  Team. 


Second  Annual  Fly-in 
Fulfills  Many  Purposes 


O.  G.  Elects 

New  Editors 

Gownsmen,  voting  in  Wednesday's 
election,  chose  the  editors  of  student 
publications  for  the  coming  year,  1963- 
64. 

One  position,  that  of  Editor  of  the 
Cap  and  Gown,  was  taken  by  default. 
JERRY  ADAMS,  Kappa  Sigma  sopho- 
more from  Glendale,  Missouri,  was  the 
only  nomination  received  by  the  Fub- 
kations  Board  by  the  May  7  deadline, 
and  therefore  becomes  next  year's  edi- 
tor of  the  yearbok.  Adams  was  Classes 
Editor  on  this  year's  staff. 

For  the  Purple,  JODY  TRIMBLE  will 
continue  on  through  next  year  as  Edi- 
tor-in-Chief. Trimble,  a  Phi  Delt  ju- 
nior from  Monroe,  Louisiana  won  the 
three-way  contest  over  Larry  Mabry 
and  Scottie  Dunbar. 

Also  winner  in  the  Wednesday  voting 
!:.  HENRY  DOZIER,  for  Editor  of  the 
Mountain  Goat.  Dozier  is  a  rising  se- 
nior from  Ocala,  Florida. 

Runoff  results  were  not  known  at 
publication  time  in  the  elections  for 
Sophomore  and  Junior  Representatives 
to  the  Honor  Council  and  Student  Ves- 
try, and  Junior  Representative  to  the 
Publications  Board. 


Betas  Elect  Officers 

Beta  Theta  Pi  fraternity  recently 
elected  its  officers  for  the  fall  semester 
of  1963.  President  will  be  Robert  P. 
Davis,  biology  major  from  Golf,  Illi- 
nois. Selected  vice-president,  John  R. 
Semmer  from  Chattanooga,  Tenn.;  cor- 
responding secretary,  Dale  Carlberg 
from  Jeffcrsonville,  Indiana;  treasurei 
William  Wade  from  Greenville,  S.  C. 
rush  chairman,  also  Bill  Wade. 


Wide  Course  Selection 
Offered  in  Summer  Schooi 


The  summer  session  of  the  University 
of  the  South  will  begin  June  24  and 
end  August  17.  The  administration 
hopes  for  one  hundred  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  students.  Classes  will 
be  held  five  days  a  week.  The  normal 
course  load  will  be  nine  hours;  stu- 
dents taking  biology  may  carry  ten 
hours. 

Some  of  the  courses  being  offered 
are:  botany;  economics  101,  102,  331; 
English  102,  201,  301,  403;  fine  arts  209, 
217;  French  101,  102;  German  101,  102; 
History  101,  327;  math  104;  political  sci- 
ence 101,  104  (a  new  course  on  state 
governments),  204,  207;  religion  305; 
Spanish  201,  202. 

Dean  Webb  mentioned  several  at- 
tractions of  the  summer  school  pro- 
gram. First,  the  program  will  be  co- 
educational. Already  applications  have 
been  received  from  Mrs.  Parsons,  the 
former  Miss  Alabama,  and  from  an  OIc 
Miss  Rebelette.  Dean  Webb  expects  this 
class  to  be  one  of  the  best  looking  co- 
ed classes  in  the  nation.  Loan  money 
is  also   available;  a  need  for  the  loan 


must  be  shown.  Interested  students 
should  inquire  with  Mr.  Ransom, 
year's  credit  in  one  language  car 
earned.  A  D  earned  at  Sewanee 
satisfy  a  requirement,  while  a  D  I 
another  school  is  not  transferable.  The 
cost  of  room,  board,  tuition,  and  oth> 
expenses  will  be  $450. 

The  Sewanee  Summer  Institute 
Mathematics  and  Science  for  Secondary 
School  Teachers  will  be  held  during 
the  same  period  as  the  summer  school 
The  National  Science  Foundation  is 
providing  a  $61,300  grant  for  the  pro- 
gram. It  is  a  sequential  program  of 
courses  in  science  and  mathematics 
leading  toward  the  master  of  arts  in 
teaching  degree.  Courses  in  the  pro- 
gram include  biology,  mathematics,  his- 
tory of  science,  chemistry,  and  physics. 
The  number  of  students  accepted  for 
this  program  is  limited  to  fifty.  The 
students  will  be  housed  in  Cleveland, 
Gailor,  and  a  few  apartments.  This 
summer  three  participants  are  expected 
to  complete  the  requirements  for  their 
MAT  degree. 


J  he  Queen  and  the  Rebels 
Opens  in  Guerry  Tonite 


"My  dear  friend— you  will  forgive  the 
expression — I've  already  told  you  that 
I've  never  done  anything  very  useful  or 
respectable  in  the  whole  of  my  life. 
Satisfied?"  Thus  says  Argia  in  the  third 
act  of  the  Purple  Masque's  spring  pro- 
duction of  The  Queen  and  the  Rebels. 
and  here  she  sets  up  one  of  the  basic 
themes  of  the  play.  Her  life  up  to  this 
point  has,  indeed,  been  one  of  degrada- 
tion, filth  and  dispair.  And  yet  here 
lies  the  beauty  of  the  whole  work — 
and  perhaps  even  the  beauty  of  human 
existence,  because  she  is  able  eventu- 
ally to  raise  herself  above  this  and  tri- 
umph over  her  background,  her  life, 
maybe  even  her  fate.  With  her  she  car- 
ries another  individual,  Amos,  a  frus- 
trated idealist  who  honestly  believes 
that  the  world  to  which  he  has  been 
subjected  is  wrong,  a  quarry  of  des- 
pair, a  labyrinth  of  injustice,  but  in  this 
woman,  a  prostitute  whom  he  believes 
to  be  the  Queen,  he  finds  a  person  who 
can   answer   his   idealism   and   give   to 


life    the    nobility   which   he    has   been 

The  Purple  Masque  will  try  to  bring 
these  two  people,  as  well  as  the  othei 
very  human     characters     who     appeal 
throughout     Ugo     Betti's    masterpiece, 
The  Queen  and  the  Rebels,  to  life  t 
night,  tomorrow  night     and     Saturd, 
night  at  8:15  in  Guerry  Hall  Audito 
ium.    There  will  be  Raim,  Argia's  sle 
zy,  spineless  lover;  the  Porter  who  looks 
to  the  Queen  for  the  courage  which  hi 
himself  lacks;  Biante,  the  leader  of  th 
revolution  who,   though   wounded    and 
dying,  is  still  determined  to  "see  ' 
new  age  in";  and  finally  the  Queen  h- 
self  who  has  lost  all  fortitude  and  wa 
only  to  "sleep    night    after    night 

Since  much  of  the  play  is  concen 
with  the  deeper  aspects  of  human  t 
perience,   the   set,    designed   by   Evans 
Hughes  and  Gage  Smith,  is  surrealistic, 
fitting   in  well   with  the   mood   of  the 


A   bright   sun   and   southerly   winds 
greeted  Airborne  Friends   of  Sewanee 
>ming  in  to  Sewanee  airport  for  their 
cond   annual   Fly-In.     Planes     from 
Baton  Rouge,  Kansas  City,  and  points 
alighted  and  flying  enthusiasts 
greeted  each  other  and  were  welcomed 
by  aii-port  managers,  Cols.  Don  Curton 
nd   Leslie   McLaurin,   and   by   Robert 
P.  Hare,  IV,   chairman  of  the  Fly-In. 
e  group  gathered  for  dinner  at  Clara- 
mt  Restaurant  and  heard  an  address 
by  Lt.  Col.  Robert  J.  Mason  from  the 
■ge    C.    Marshall   Space    Center   at 
Huntsville. 
One  of  the  purposes  of  the  Fly-In  is 
unite  the  Airborne  Friends  of  Sewa- 
ge behind  an  effort  to  extend  the  run- 
ay   from  2800  feet  to  3300  feet.     To 
this     end     the    Tennessee     Aeronautic 
ission  has  offered   to  underwrite 
I  of  an  expansion  program  esti- 
mated to  cost  $65,000.    The  job  will  in- 
•Ive  clearing  and  grubbing  5.7  acres, 
of  49,850  cubic  yards  for  fill, 
ons  of  crushed   stone  base,  and 
gallons   of  paving  surface.   Bids 


Firing  Range 
Open  to  Rifle, 
PistolShooting 

In  the  interest  of  student  safety  and 
wildlife  preservation,  a  shooting  range 
has  been  constructed  to  the  right  of 
the  airport  road.  This  facility  was  pro- 
moted by  Mr.  Cheston  and  built  from 
Forestry  Management  Fund  mone; 

The    range,    sodded   with    grass    and 
backed   by    an   earth   embankment, 
equipped  with  yardage  markers,  but 
target  frames  at  this  time.     With  n 
sonable  precaution  it  should  be  safe  for 
both  rifle  and  pistol  shooting.    There 
also  a  skeet  range  being  laid  out  and 
a  trap  and  clay  pigeons  will  be  avail 
able  to  be  checked  out  from  the  polio 

Mr.  Cheston  expresses  the  hope  that 
with  increased  interest  in  this  project, 
more  elaborate  skeet  shooting  equip- 
ment (such  as  automatic  traps)  can  be 
furnished.  Gunners  are  reminded  of 
the  areas  on  the  domain  where  shoot- 
ing is  prohibited,  and  of  the  protected 
deer  herd. 


[or  the  project  are  being  made  on  the 
university's  assurance  that  its  share  of 
the  funds  can  be  provided.  The  airport 
is  directly  owned  by  Franklin  County 
and  is  operated  by  the  University  on  a 
joint  agreement  which  guarantees  ex- 
penses to  Franklin  County  taxpayers. 

Sewanee's  Civil  Air  Patrol,  under  the 
direction  of  Major  Mary  Lou  Chapman, 
was  in  charge  of  base  operations!  for 
the  Fly-In.  The  uniformed  patrol  in- 
cluded students  from  St.  Mary's  and 
St.  Andrew's  schools  and  the  University 
of  the  South. 


Liberals  Win 
Top  Posts  In 
Young  Dems 

Liberal  forces  emerged  victorious  in 

the  Monday  night  election  of  officers 
for  Sewanee  Young  Democrats.  Mike 
Curtis,  allegedly  the  candidate  of  the 
club's  "liberal  wing"  was  elected  Presi- 
dent by  a  top-heavy  majority.  His  sup- 
port, in  an  unusually  well-attennded 
meeting,  came  from  a  strange  coalition 
of  liberals,  Thurmond  States'  Rights 
Democrats  and  Delta  Tau  Deltas.  Steve 
Walker  (Delta  Tau  Delta)  was  elected 
vice-president  and  Richard  Hooker  was 
elected  secretary.  The  meeting  was  the 
club's  second  during  the  year.  After 
his  election  Curtis  expressed  hopes  that 
the  Young  Democrats  here  would  be- 
come more  vigorous  and  "get  moving 
again.'  Because  next  year  is  a  Pre- 
Presidential  election  year,  the  club  is 
expected  to  become  more  active. 

Immediate  activities  planned  include 
a  caravan  to  Nashville  to  hear  Presi- 
dent speak  at  Vanderbilt  on  Saturday, 
May  18.  Next  year  in  addition  to  rou- 
tine campaign  activities,  the  Y.D.  Club 
hopes  to  have  several  prominent  Dem- 
ocrats as  speakers,  including  at  least 
one  controversial  figure. 

The  club  also  plans  a  membership 
drive  early  next  year.  The  Sewanee 
Young  Democrats  encourage  Democrats 
of  all  persuasions — who  support  the  Na- 
tional Democratic  Party  and  its  norrii- 


Gownsmen  Meet  Tonight.  7:15,  On  Social  Policy 
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Dang  Newfangled  Gadgets 

Every  student  at  Sewanee  is  required  to  have  three  years  of 
one  foreign  language  or  two  years  in  each  of  two  foreign  lan- 
guages. Many  of  these  students,  especially  freshmen  and  sopho- 
mores, are  required  to  spend  specified  periods  of  time  in  the 
University  language  lab  each  week.  These  language  lab  ses- 
sions are  an  integral  part  of  some  of  the  language  courses.  In 
spite  of  the  importance  of  the  lab  programs,  the  physical  fa- 
cilities are  discouraging] y  inadequate. 

Many  lab  booths  are  not  equipped  with  microphones  or  ear- 
phones. Often  the  machines  cannot  operate  in  reverse  or  in 
forward  acceleration.  A  spot  check  taken  about  a  week  ago 
showed  twenty-two  of  the  thirty  booths  not  to  be  functioning 
properly. 

Bad  tapes  present  even  more  problems.  Extraneous  sounds 
frequently  interrupt  recorded  lessons.  Conversations  are  of- 
ten unintelligible.  Lack  of  volume  of  some  tapes  renders  them 
worse  than  useless. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  administration  will  take  advantage 
of  the  summer  recess  to  make  the  proper  repairs  of  the  lan- 
guage lab  facilities  and  will  continue  their  maintenance  through 
out  the  year.     The  present  situation  is  deplorable. 

BrLL   MUNSELLE 
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Dear  , 

Received  your  letter  today  so  I  will  try  to  explain  to  you  the 
situation.  I  should  have  written  you  earlier;  however,  I  didn't 
know  what  to  say  .  .  .  and  I  still  don't 

There  is  no  easy  way  to  tell  you,  and  I  don't  intend  to  go 
into  the  vivid  details  of  the  reasons  for  my  recent  actions.  The 
truth  is  that  I  am  no  longer  in  love  with  you — perhaps  I  never 
was,  but  I  did  think  so,  and  I  wanted  to  be  .  .  .  but  it  just  isn't 
it    I'm  sorry. 

My  weekend  at  home  was  the  turning  point.  Before,  I  had 
begun  to  feel  quite  restless — I  missed  playing  around,  and  most 
of  all  I  missed  total  freedom.  I  tried  to  find  the  security  in  you 
that  I  lack  within  myself,  which  did  not  work.  When  I  was 
home,  I  saw  Tom— went  out  with  him,  etc.  .  .  .  There's  still  a 
deep  attraction  but  that's  neither  here  nor  there,  because  I'm 
too  materialistic  and  too  fond  of  my  family  to  defy  everything 
and  everyone  just  for  "love" — or  whatever  it  could  be  called. 
As  long  as  I  don't  see  him  I'm  okay — but  the  very  fact  that  I 
feel  this  way  made  me  see  what  a  terrible  mistake  I  made  when 
I  told  you  all  those  things.  God  knows,  I  didn't  intend  flor 
things  to  go  so  fast  or  so  far — it  just  happened,  and  I'm  sorry 
that  it  did. 

Since  I've  been  back  to  school  I've  gone  out  every  night  and 
Tve  loved  it.  Different  people,  different  places,  different  par- 
ties—all this  is  what  I  really  want  to  do  now.  I'm  far  from 
ready  to  settle  down — temporarily  or  on  a  permanent  basis.  I 
wish  that  I  would  have  seriously  thought  about  it  sooner,  and 

I  regret  that  it  took  me  this  long  to  realize  what  the is 

going  on.  I  don't  like  letters  like  this — they're  cold,  blunt,  and 
almost  always  disappointing.  I  am  sorry  that  it  is  necessary  to 
write  one.  I  wanted  you  to  know  but  didn't  know  how  to  tell 
you.  You  are  too  nice  a  person  to  be  in  a  situation  like  this; 
however,  better  we  know  now  than  later  how  things  really  are. 
I  have  mistaken  a  deep  friendship  for  love  with  you.  We 
could  always  talk,  have  fun,  etc. — I  am  disappointed  that  things 
won't  work  out,  but  I  know  they  wouldn't 

What  else  can  I  say?  Everything  sounds  terrible— for  the  first 
time  in  my  life  I  am  at  a  loss  for  words.  I  know  it  sounds  al- 
most ridiculous,  and  it  never  changes  anything,  but  for  what  it's 
worth — I'm  sorry  ...  I  really  am.  Try  to  understand. 


Proposed  Social  Policy 


1.  The  Univt 
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sity  requires  its  students  to  behave  as 
I  times.  Drunkenness,  irresponsibility, 
fter  drinking  will  be  punished  by  so- 
■uspension,  or  expulsion.     Fraternities 


and  other  organizations  are  responsible  for  conduct  at 
their  functions  and  in  their  facilities.  They  will  be 
subject  to  the  same  restrictions. 

2.  The  following  will  be  considered  violations  of  the 
Sewanee  Social  Policy: 

(a)  Drinking  at  any  athletic  contest  whether 
varsity  or  intramural,  University  dances, 
concerts,   and    similar   functions. 

(b)  The  public  display  of  intoxicants. 

(c)  The  possession  or  use  of  intoxicants  in  the 
dormitories  or  University  buildings. 

3.  Off  campus,  students  will  be  held  to  the  same 
standard  except  that  they  are  required  to  observe  the 
regulations  of  the  community  in  which  they  are  visit- 
ing. Students  convicted  of  misconduct  in  court  will 
also  be  punished  by  the  University  pursuant  to  the 
policy  in  paragraph  one  above. 

4.  All  social  functions  at  the  University  are  re- 
stricted to  students,  faculty,  and  bona  fide  residents 
of  the  community.  Students  may  invite  guests  to  these 
functions  but  will  be  responsible  for  them  and  are  re- 
quired to  see  that  they  are  properly  introduced. 

5.  Arrangements  for  social  functions  scheduled  off 
campus  must  have  the  prior  approval  of  the  Dean  of 
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An  Old  Gripe 

.  .    But  spare  the  House  of  God.  Was  ever  know 
The  witless  shepherd  who  persists  to  drive 
A  flock  that  thirsts  not  to  a  pool  disliked? 
A  weight  must  surely  hang  on  days  begun 
And  ended  in  such  mockery.     Be  wise. 
Ye  Presidents  and  Deans,  and,  till  the  spirit 
Of  ancient  times  revive,  and  youth  be  trained 
At  home  in  pious  service,  to  your  bells 


..Lie 


und 


Hollow  as  ever  vexed  the  tranquil  air, 
And  your  officious  doings  bring  disgrace 
On  the  plain  steeples  of  our  English  Church, 
Whose  worship,  'mid  remotest  village  trees, 
Suffers  for  this.     Even  Science,  too,  at  ham 
In  daily  sight  of  this  irreverence, 
Is  smitten  thence  with  an  unnatural  taint, 
Loses  her  just  authority,  falls  beneath 
Collateral  suspicion,  else  unknown. 

William  Wordsworth, 


Letters 
To  The  Editor 


In  my  third  year  at  Sewanee,  I  like  required  Chapel  even 
more  than  I  did  as  a  Freshman.  I  even  like  the  agnostics  in  the 
back  who  converse  freely  during  the  prayers.  They  remind 
me  that  the  Church  is  for  plain  ordinary  people,  and  not  pious, 
religious  Episcopalians,  only.  When  I  get  to  minking  pretty 
low  of  God,  I  would  rather  not  go  to  Chapel;  but  I  go  (it's  re- 
quired) and  sit  through  the  prayers  and  listen  to  the  hymns 
until  one  day  I  realize  why  I  am  finding  nothing  in  Chapel.  In- 
stead of  sitting  back  and  waiting  for  a  concert  organist  and  a 
revivalist  chaplain  to  make  me  religious,  I  try  to  add  my  own 
two  bits  to  the  worship.     It  makes  a  difference. 

You  don't  notice  the  droning  voice,  the  blasting  organ — and 
the  Gownsmen  chatting  in  the  back  are  just  adding  their  part 
to  the  worship.  My  religion  is  given  beauty  and  personal  value 
when  I  realize  that  no  worship  is  perfect.  The  chaplains  and 
organist  are  trying  hard  to  help  us  participate — but  they  can't 
force  us  to.  It  is  Sewanee's  duty  "to  lead  the  horses  to  water" 
in  the  classroom  and  in  the  Chapel — but  the  drinking  is  up  to 

Bob  Thomas 

Will  They  Ever  Learn? 

One  man  has  called  it  the  time  of  the  Negro  Passion,     The 

city  Officials  in  Birmingham  would  certainly  agree,  if  they  had 
time.  But  according  to  the  accursed  Yankee  press  and  the  ad- 
mittedly slanted  Time  magazine,  they  have  been  too  busy  turn- 
ing the  dogs  loose  on  children  and  clubbing  peaceful  marchers 
to  stop  and  consider  the  historical  significance  of  these  inci- 
dents. And  generally  they  did  a  good  job.  Nobody  really  got 
hurt  in  Birmingham,  considering  all  the  opportunities  for  vio- 
lence. When  the  police  wagons  came  the  Negroes  are  said  to 
have  surrendered  almost  joyfully,  and  why  not?  They  were 
winning — it  was  only  a  matter  of  time  before  there  would  be 
nothing  more  the  whites  could  do  to  stop  them  and  remain 
within  the  laws.  The  real  leaders  of  Birmingham  were  negotia- 
ting successfully  toward  a  truce  and  mutual  concessions. 

Strangely  enough  both  sides  were  fighting  for  basically  the 
same  thing — freedom:  one  side  holding  that  each  man  should 
be  free  to  choose  with  whom  he  would  go  to  school,  with  whom 
he  would  play  golf,  with  whom  he  would  be  neighbors,  and 
the  other  side  resolved  that  all  men  should  be  free  to  compete 
with  any  man  for  a  job,  for  office,  and  for  self-respect.  This 
year  millions  will  be  spent  in  Alabama  on  separate  schools, 
bathrooms  and  water  fountains,  on  "Colored"  signs  to  please 
the  white  Alabaman.  Noble  peace-loving  men  like  Albert 
Boutwell  will  dedicate  their  careers  to  the  preservation  of  this 
freedom.  Even  they  know  that  eventually  they  will  lose,  but 
who  can  fail  to  admire  them,  as  we  will  always  admire  General 
Robert  E.  Lee? 

And  the  Yankee  papers  slandered  them  one  and  and  all.  Or 
did  they?  No  matter  how  hypocritical  Time  magazine  may  be, 
William  L.  Moore  remains  stone  dead,  and  no  matter  what  the 
Chattanooga  Times  may  say,  Alabama  white  men  did  bomb  a 
residence  and  a  motel  last  Saturday  night.  Only  then  did  Bir- 
mingham's Negro  demonstrators  resort  to  wholesale  violence. 
So  whatever  happens  now,  remember  who  struck  the  first  blow, 
and  ask  yourself,  are  the  people  who  shot  William  Moore  and 
dynamited  A.  D.  King's  home  worth  fighting  for? 

Bob  Bailey 


What  could  all  those  < 
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Tennis  I  earn 
Finishes  2nd 
InCACMeet 

5ewanee's  tennis  team  managed  to 
nose  out  W&L  for  second  in  the  CAC 
tennis  tournament  33-31.  Both  teams 
finished  behind  favored  Washington 
University  which  had  40  team  points. 

Sewanee  took  advantage  of  a  favor- 
able draw  and  placed  seven  men  in  the 
nine  finals.  The  Tigers  were  able  to 
win  only  the  No.  2  singles  but  it  was 
against  a  W&L  opponent  enabling  the 
team  to  eliminate  the  Generals'  chances 
of  catching  Sewanee. 

Frank  Jones  took  Sewanee's  only  in- 
dividual 1st  place  by  defeating  John 
Baker  of  W&L  5-7,  7-5.  6-4.  Ed  Hatch, 
Tom  Rowland,  Jim  Folbre,  and  Felix 
Pelzer  all  took  seconds  losing  to  Wash- 
ington opponents  in  singles.  In  dou- 
bles the  Tigers  took  2  seconds  and  a 
third.  Jones  and  Harrison  lost  a  tough 
doubles  finals  in  three  sets  to  Baker 
and  Short  of  W&L.  The  only  Tiger 
unable  to  place  was  Joe  Harrison  who 
met  the  eventual  in  the  first  round  and 
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Trackmen  Take  Second 
In  CAC  Tournament 


The  Sewanee  track  team  finished  sec- 
ond in  the  CAC  Track  and  Field  Tour- 
nament held  at  Washington  and  Lee 
University  last  weekend.  The  total  team 
scores  were:  Washington  University,  85; 
Sewanee.  G2;  W&L,  52;  Southwestern, 
29;  and  Centre,  11. 

Co-captain  M.  L.  Agnew  led  the  team 
in  individual  points  with  eight.  Agnew 
took  first  place  in  the  discus  with  a  toss 
of  1437"  and  a  third  in  the  shot  put.  In 
the  javelin,  Ted  Waters  finished  first 
with  a  distance  of  179'  1  and  %"  and 
Jay  Reynolds  was  third.  Joe  Colmore, 
who  is  just  beginning  to  learn  the  tech- 
nique of  vaulting  with  a  fiberglass  pole, 
finished  second  in  the  pole  vault.  With 
more  experience  and  practice,  Colmore 
should  excel  in  this  event.  Aside  from 
his  other  entries.  Colmore  finished 
fourth  in  the  high  hurdles.  Billy  Hoole, 
who  has  done  fine  work  in  the  high  hur- 
dles all  season,  finished  first,  but  due  to 
e.n  error  by  the  judges  was  awarded 
second  place.  Billy  also  teamed  up  with 
John  Scott  to  run  the  330-yard  inter- 
mediate hurdles.  Scott  has  been  both- 
ered with  shin-splints,  but  finished  a 
strong  first  place  in  a  time  of  40.2,  fol- 
lowed by  Hoole  in  fourth  place. 

Speedster  Larry  Majors  finished  fifth 
in  the  100  and  fourth  in  the  220.  Larry 
has  run  a  10  flat  this  year,  but  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  season  he  had  trou- 


ble with  his  starts. 

In  the  880,  Jim  Taylor  finished  second 
with  a  time  of  2:01.4.  Jack  Fretwell, 
who  has  broken  the  Sewanee  record  in 
the  two-mile  three  times  this  year  fin- 
ished first  with  a  time  of  10:13.6. 

Senior  co-captain  Frank  DeSaix  end- 
ed his  Sewanee  track  career  in  fine 
form.  Frank  won  the  440  in  a  time  of 
50.4,  while  Doug  Seiters,  who  has  shown 
hilities  of  breaking  50,  finished 
fourth.  Sewanee's  outstanding  mile  re- 
lay team,  composed  of  Shepherd,  Stan- 
ton, Seiters,  and  DeSaix,  took  a  first 
place  with  a  time  of  3:25.5  to  remain 
undefeated  in  two  years. 

The  Tiger  track  team  will  lose  only 
seniors  John  Shepherd  and  Frank  De- 
Saix this  year  in  graduation.  John  has 
been  a  mainstay  in  the  mile  relay  team 
for  the  last  two  years  and  also  has  run 
the  440.  Frank  has  been  the  top  440 
man  on  the  squad  for  the  last  couple 
of  years.  He  has  also  anchored  the  mile 
relay  team  during  that  time  and  has 
been  more  than  partially  responsible 
for  its  outstanding  record. 

This  year's  Tiger  team  had  a  season 
record  of  six  wins  and  one  loss,  the 
best  since  1920.  Coaches  Carter  and 
Moore  developed  a  close-knit  group 
who  were  willing  to  sacrifice  and  give 
100  percent  effort  to  make  this  season 
such  a  successful  one. 


Baseballers  Held  to  Fourth 
Summers  is  All-Conference 


The  Sewanee  baseball  squad  has  had 
ups  and  downs  this  spring.  And  so 
went  the  first  of  the  new  College  Ath- 
letic Conference  baseball  tournaments. 
Having  knocked  off  Vanderbilt  in  their 
last  game  of  the  regular  season,  the 
team  headed  for  Lexington  and  the 
tournament's  first  game  with  the  Lynx 
from  Southwestern  at  Memphis  on  Fri- 
day morning.  The  Tigers  came  through 
on  the  high  side  of  an  8-6  score  in  a 
gome  that  was  nip  and  tuck  all  the  way 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  eighth  inn- 
ing when,  with  two  outs,  Jim  Kollin^ 
came  across  to  single  home  Dick  Ide 
whose  high  fly  into  left  field  was  bob- 
bled  by  the  Lynx  left  fielder.  Dick 
Nowlin  led  off  on  the  mound  with  Al 
Sherer  coming  on  in  the  top  of  the  sev- 
enth to  sew  up  the  victory.  Frank 
Stubblefield  and  Harrell  Harrison  both 
had  homers. 

Friday  night  the  Tigers  went  up 
against  Washington  and  Lee's  Generals 
in  the  tournament's  third  game  and  the 
only  one  to  be  played  under  lights.  Our 
■liamondmen  started  off  the  scoring  in 
the  top  of  the  first  when  Dick  Ide 
brought  Bob  Swisher  across  the  plate 
with  a  well-hit  single.  But  W&L  tied 
it  up  in  their  half  of  the  third.  Things 
looked  a  little  better  for  the  Tigers 
v.  hen  Jim  Kolling  drove  a  smashing  line 
drive  into  left  field  for  a  four-bagger 
in  the  top  of  the  fourth.  But  the  Gen- 
erals collected  another  run  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  fourth  to  tie  it  up  again. 
From  then  on  it  was  the  General's 
night  when  a  close  call  at  third  opened 
the  gate  for  six  big  runs  for  the  tour- 
nament hosts  before  the  tide  was  stem- 
med. Though  the  Generals  collected 
only  one  run  after  their  big  sixth  inn- 
ing, the  Tigers  could  do  no  better- 
winding  up  on  the  short  end  of  a  9-3 
score.  Al  Sherer  went  all  the  way  in 
the  tournament's  third  game,  pitching 
s  good  game.  The  Generals,  with  nine 
hits,  had  only  one  more  than  the  Ti- 
gers, but  that  one  lost  the  game. 

Friday  afternoon,  the  Washington 
University  Bears  bounced  Centre  pret- 
ty hard,  setting  the  Kentuckians  down 
in  the  tournament's  second  game.  With 
both  Southwestern  and  Centre  now  in 
the  loser's  bracket,  these  two  teams 
squared  off  Saturday  morning  in  the 
tournament's  fourth  game  with  a  shot 
at  the  Tigers  and  third  place  going  to 
the  winner  and  the  Conference  celler 
to  the  loser. 

Centre  took  a  15-11  drubbing  from 
the  Lynx  who  then  turned  toward  the 
east  for  their  second  meeting  with  the 
Tigers  and  the  tournament's  fifth  game. 
As  in  their  first  meeting,  the  final  score 
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out  on  the  short  end  with 
lace  Pinkley  and  Jerry  Summers  play- 
ing their  last  game  for  the  Tigers.  Bob 
Swisher  headed  up  things  from  the  rub- 
ber. Again  the  Tigers  collected  only 
one  less  hit  than  their  opponents.  But 
also  again  they  were  unable  to  put  their 
hits  together  quite  well  enough  to  come 

With  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  place  de- 
cided (Southwestern,  Sewanee,  and 
Centre  in  that  order)  only  the  title 
game  remained  between  Washington 
University  and  the  Generals  from  W&L. 
The  Washington  University  Bears  call- 
ed the  tune  all  the  way  with  a  victory 
and  the  Conference  title. 

In  a  final  note  to  this  round  out  of 
the  Tiger's  1963  campaign,  having  al- 
ready mentioned  that  this  season  winds 
up  the  careers  of  seniors  Wallace  Pink- 
ley  and  Jerry  Summers  who  have  play- 
ed four  years  of  fine  baseball  for  Se- 
wanee, at  least  two  last  acknowledg- 
ments are  due.  The  first  goes  to  Bob 
Swisher  who  has  been  a  real  handyman 
around  the  diamont  this  year  and  who 
hit  up  around  the  500  mark  during  the 
three  game  tournament  series.  The  final 
nod  goes  to  Jerry  Summers,  who  not 
only  captained  the  Tiger  diamondmen 
this  year,  but  also  was  the  only  Tiger 
to  make  the  All -Conference  Baseball 
Team  at  Lexington. 


Golfers  Fourth 
InCACMeet 

The  Sewanee  golf  team  fell  prey  this 
past  weekend  to  three  of  the  five  new 
College  Athletic  Conference  schools  in 
the  first  annual  CAC  golf  tournament. 
The  team  ronors  went  to  the  well-bal- 
anced Southwestern  team  while  Wash- 
ington &  ee  was  just  a  few  strokes  back 
in  second  place,  Centre  College  finish- 
ed in  third  place  and  trailing  them  by 
four  strokes  was  the  Sewanee  team. 
Washington  University,  which  had  tak- 
en first  in  baskeball,  track,  tennis,  and 
baseball,  failed  to  follow  suit  as  they 
finished  last  in  golf. 

The  tournament  consisted  of  36  holes 
of  pre-medal  play,  the  top  four  scores 
from  each  team  being  counted.  Sewa- 
nee's individual  scores  were:  John  Ca- 
pers 155,  Sparky  Saltsman  157,  Jake 
Ingram  161.  Rich  Braugh  162,  Peter 
Phillips  165,  and  having  awakened  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  sty  for  two  days 
running  was  Phil  "Pig-Pen"  Plyler  with 
a  171  total. 


keeping  abreast  of  modern  times  .  .  . 

BANK  OF  SEWANEE 

brings  you  the  wonder 
of  NCR   Electronic  Banking! 

Here's  your  preview  of  the  amazing  new  National  Cash 
Register  Company's  POST-TRONIC,  now  in  operation 
at  the  BANK  OF  SEWANEE. 

Although  this  ultra  NCR  electronic  equipment  is  located 
"behind  the  scenes,"  you'll  soon  see  evidence  of  it  the 
changed  appearance  of  your  monthly  checking  account 
statements. 

The  black  bands  that  you  will  notice,  on  the  back  of  your 
first  Post-Tronic  statements,  are  magnetic  memory  strips. 
Invisibly,  they  will  retain  all  of  the  facts  about  your  ac- 
count with  us,  including  your  "electronic  signature,"  for 
positive,  automatic  identification.  They  are  your  insur- 
ance that  all  record-keeping  is  being  accomplished  with 
electronic  precision. 

LOOK  FOR  THE  BLACK  BANDS  ON  THE  BACK 
— They  are  your  assurance  of  fast,  accurate  handling  cf 
your  account  with  the  BANK  OF  SEWANEE  .  .  . 
another  of  the  many  reasons  why  it  pays  to  BANK  at  the 
BANK  OF  SEWANEE. 
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"Qlararnont  Gas  fie" :  Cjfuture  ZHcfoen  CJor  <^JYCountain  zJxCen 


By  Mike  Napier 

For  years  Sewanee  has  had  its  queen 
— now  the  queen  has  her  castle.  This 
summer  will  mark  the  opening  of 
Claramont  Castle  and  Court. 

Since  September  of  last  year  archi- 
tect Edwin  Keeble  of  Nashville  has 
been  planning  and  supervising  the  re- 
novation of  The  Castle.  Mr.  Keeble 
has  done  an  excellent  job  of  incorporat- 
ing the  most  modern  of  facilities  with 
the  warm  traditional  atmosphere  of  the 
original  structure.  The  workmanship, 
under  the  direction  of  Homer  Kunz 
(who  is  also  contracted  for  the  work 
on  the  new  University  Library),  is  su- 


Located  four  miles  from  the  center 
of  the  campus  on  Natural  Bridge  Road, 
The  Castle  commands  an  awesome  view 
of  the  valley  below.  It  is  an  impressive 
two-story  structure  of  native  sandstone 
and  redwood  interior,  roofed  in  red  tile. 

The  view  from  the  two-acre  parking 
lot  is  one  of  rustic  beauty.  The  front 
entrance  is  composed  of  flagstone  steps 
leading  up  and  to  the  left  onto  a  small 
landing  in  front  of  a  facade  of  glass 
nnd  redwood. 

Muzak  (FM  piped  music  system)  will 
welcome  the  guests  upon  entering 
through  the  two  huge  front  doors,  open- 
ing into  an  oak  paneled  reception  foyer, 
furnished  in  that  good  taste  wrich  has 
been  evident  in  all  of  Miss  Clara's  es- 
tablishments. 


Beyond  the  foyer  is  the  first  of  three 
spacious  dining  areas  (which  can  h 
used  either  as  one  large  room  or  par 
titioned  individually  to  form  privat 
dining  areas  for  small  groups). 

Perhaps   the   ri 
the   castle   is   its   enclosed 
yond  the  dining  areas.     With  walls  of 
Fandstone  and  redwood   and 
exposed   beams  it  exudes  a 
mosphere  of     warm     hospitality.     The 
floors  here  as  in  the  rest  of 
are  of  oak. 

Sewanee  students  and  al 
always  been  very  much  a  part  of  Miss 
Clara's  establishments.  "Bran 
Wood,"  for  instance,  is  the  name  1 
per  Saussey  suggested  for  her  hi 
Even  the  name  "Claramont"  was  a  ! 
gestion  of  an  alumnus. 


But  ( 


./un- 
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the  Castle  suggest  its  name.  He  told 
Miss  Clara  of  a  mantle  piece  he  had 
seen  in  an  English  castle.  The  mantle 
piece  now  embellishes  the  massive  fire- 
place in  the  Castle's  main  dining  room. 
Made  during  the  reign  of  James  I,  the 
work  is  an  intricate  composition  of 
wood  inlay  and  statuary. 

To  meet  the  need  for  accommodating 
more  guests  during  such  times  as  com- 
mencement, there  will  be  two  addi- 
tional units  flanking  the  main  building 
on  the  right,  each  containing  three 
rooms  and  a  large  fireplace.  Both  units 
are  to  be  of  stone  and  wood.  There  will 
be  wall-to-wall  carpeting  in  each  of 
these  air-conditioned  units. 

Mr.   Abbott    Martin   is   in   charge   of 
landscaping  the   Castle     grounds     and 
■dens.     Much   of  the   original   land- 
ping  has  been   overgrown  and   will 
.■e   to   be   re-worked.     Among     Mr. 
rtin's   plans   for    the   landscape    are 
the  planting  of     dogwood     and     small 
shrubs.  Considerable  work  will  be  done 
n  the  area  around  the  gravel  parking 
ot,  but  the  bulk  of  the  work  is  to  be 
an  the  gardens  between  the  Castle  and 
the  bluff. 

Although  there  is  a  lake  near  the 
Castle,  plans  have  been  made  for  future 
>ation  of  the  swimming  pool  which 
i  part  of  the  original  construction. 
Located  off  the  bluff  some  one-hundred 
below  the  Castle  proper,  the  pool 
ut  into  bedrock  and  lined  with 
int.  It  is  approximately  30  feet  by 
«t  with  a  depth  of  15  feet, 
is  impossible  to  look  at  the  man- 
without  feeling  its  old-world 
-n  and   elegance.     And  this  is  only 


Barbados  Offers  Lesson  in  Colonialism 


On  Monday,  March  6,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
FitzSimons  Allison  spoke  to  the  Eng- 
lish Speaking  Union  on  his  experiences 
in  Barbados,  where  he  and  his  family 
lived  from  late  October  of  last  year 
until  this  January. 

Barbados  is  the  most  easterly  of  the 
Caribbean  islands.  It  was  settled  by 
British  planters  in  1627  and  is  still 
British  colony  although  it  has  almost 
complete  self-government  today.  A  great 
majority  of  the  people  are  Anglican  and 
the  seminary  there,  Codrington  College, 
is  the  oldest  Anglii 
New  World.  This  s 
the  Community  of  the  Resurrection, 
supplies  Anglican  priests  for  all  of  the 
Caribbean  Island  and  South  America. 
It  is  unique  in  that  its  students,  mostly 
Negroes,  receive  their  theological  edu- 
cation immediately  after  finishing  sec- 
ondary school  and  then  go  on  to  seek  a 
college  degree  if  they  shew  promise. 
Dr.  Allison  went  to  Barbados  to  use 
the  library  of  this  seminary  and  to 
prepare  his  latest  book. 

Barbados  is  one  of  the  most  densely 
populated  islands  in  the  world,  with 
some  250,000  people  on  1S6  square 
miles.  About  two-thirds  of  the  island 
is  sparsely  populated  farm  land,  so  that 
in  effect  about  200,000  live  on  60  or  so 
square  miles  in  and  around  the  capital 
city  of  Bridgetown.  The  population  is 
about  90  percent  Negro.  The  island  has 
cne  of  the  lowest  illiteracy  rates  in  the 
world  although  the  illegitimate  birth 
rate  is  rather  high. 

The  government  of  Barbados  is  sta- 
ble and  responsible  and  conditions  in- 
dicate it  will  continue  to  be  so.  There  is 
a  healthy  two-party  system  and  a  large 


middle-income  group.  There  is  a  won- 
derful social  conscience:  even  men  of 
low  income  are  concerned  about  good 
government.  People  on  Barbados  leave 
their  doors  open  at  night  without  fear 
of  thievery,  which  is  appalling  on  cer- 
tain other  islands. 

The  slaves  in  British  colonies  were 
freed  beginning  in  1833.  To  make  the 
transition  less  difficult  for  both  masters 
and  slaves  the  law  provided  that  the 
slaves  remain  as  apprentices  for  seven 
years,  owing  part  of  their  time  to  their 
former  masters  until  they  became  en- 
tirely free.  In  Barbados  today  the  popu- 
lation is  overwhelmingly  Negro,  and  all 
public  facilities  are  integrated  without 
dispute.  Americans,  Canadians,  and 
other  white  people  who  have  come  to 
the  island  in  recent  decades  mix  soci- 
ally with  the  Negroes  and  occasionally 
marry  them.  This  produces  no  public- 
disorder  whatever.  But  the  old  British 
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adjective  for  Barbados) ,  many  of 
which  have  been  on  the  island  since 
the  seventeenth  century,  have  a  closed 
community  and  never  mix  socially  with 
the  Negroes.  A  man  of  this  group  and 
a  Negro  may  own  a  business  in  equal 
partnership  but  never  visit  in  each 
other's  homes.  Although  the  govern- 
ment is  entirely  Negro,  the  rights  of 
the  whites  are  respected  and  there  is 
no  interference  with  their  living  as  they 
wish,  since  Barbados  wishes  to  attract 
as  much  foreign  capital  as  possible. 

Dr.  Allison  said  that  he  has  made 
three  trips  to  the  Caribbean  and  has 
observed  that  beyond  question  the  is- 
lands which  originally  were  British 
colonies,    and   also    those    which    were 


Dutch  or  Danish  colonies,  are  today 
much  more  stable,  responsible,  and 
prosperous  than  those  which  were 
French,  Spanish,  or  Portuguese.  Cli- 
mate, race  and  other  conditions  are 
the  same  and  some  of  the  Latin  col- 
onies have  much  greater  resources  than 
the   British   coloniesj 

Dr.  Allison  said  that  generalizations 
in  such  cases  were  of  course  often  mis- 
leading, but  this  is  such  a  conspicuous 
distinction  that  it  invites  conjecture, 
iind  he  suggests  that  much  of  it  may  be 
attributed  to  an  overlooked  implica- 
tion of  a  doctrine  taken  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  at  the  Council  of 
Trent  of  the  1540's.  The  Act  of  Su- 
premacy was  passed  by  Parliament  in 
1534,  so  the  Anglican  Church  was  not 
affected  by  this  Council.  One  of  the 
doctrines  proclaimed  by  the  Council 
had  the  effect  of  declaring  a  person 
guilty  only  for  sins  that  he  himself  has 
willfully  committed.  Thus  Roman  Cath- 
olic devotional  literature  used  in  edu- 
cating Negroes  in  French  and  Spanish 
colonies  could  not  teach  a  doctrine  of 
corporate  guilt  which  would  lead  to  so- 
cial responsibility.  A  Roman  Catholic 
resident  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
could  say:  it  is  Trujillo  who  is  tortur- 
ing those  people;  it's  not  my  fault, 
whereas  an  Anglican  could  be  taught 
by  his  Church  that  he  is  to  some  ex- 
tent guilty  of  these  social  wrongs  if 
he  does  not  protest  or  work  in  some 
way  to  alleviate  them.  Dr.  Allison  be- 
lieves that  this  influence  was  an  im- 
portant cause  of  the  Negroes  in  the  Bri- 
tish Colonies  developing  a  greater  sense 
of  social  responsibility  than  in  the  other 


appropriate,  for  the  house  was  built 
fifty  years  ago  by  an  English  family, 
the  Warrens.  The  house  remained  in 
this  family  for  some  thirty  years,  be- 
coming the  home  of  the  Warrens' 
daughter,  the  wife  of  Colonel  Robin- 
son, who  was  for  manay  years  in  charge 
of  the  Sewanee  Military  Academy.  The 
Robinsons  sold  the  house  to  the  Pat- 
tons  (of  the  Patton  Clothing  Company 
in  Decherd). 

The  Shoemates  moved  to  the  Moun- 
tain in  1958.  That  was  when  Miss  Clara 
became  interested  in  buying  the  Castle 


to  live  in.  Deciding  that  it  was  too  large 
to  live  in  and  too  far  from  the  Inn  the 
Shoemates  moved  to  Bramble  Wood, 
their  present  home. 

Then  last  September  when  the  Pat- 
tons  decided  to  move  they  called  Miss 
Clara  to  see  if  she  were  still  interested 
in  buying  the  Castle. 

She  was  interested.  And  thus  it  is 
that  in  the  years  to  come  students, 
alumni,  and  the  Sewanee  community 
will  enjoy  this  newest  addition  to 
Mountain  traditions  —  the  Claramont 
Castle. 
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Tic  of  Cjf licks 

Thursday    and   Friday:    The   Prema 
re  Burial,     The     previews     for    th 
flick  try  every  trick  in  the  book.  First 
they    cite    their    star   as    an    Academy 
Award  winner.    Granted,  he  is.  He  wo 
for  his  performance  of  an  alcohol 
he  Lost  Weekend.  He  was  very  goo? 
lirected  by  Billy  Wilder.  But  from 
then  on,  he  has  gone  straight  down.  He 
an   unsuccessful   television   cart 
comedy  series  and  then  in  an  s 
ire  series  called  Markham.  He 
doing  horror  flicks  (Panic  in  Yt 
Zero  and  The  Premature  Burial).  Then 
they  list  Edgar  Allen  Poe  as  the  basis 
for  the  story.  Poe  wrote  a  story  about  a 
n,  who  thought  he  was  buried  but, 
reality,  he  wasn't.     This  is  nothing 
like  the  movie.     The  movie  was  pro- 
duced  and  directed  by  Roger  Gorman 
ho  did  such  flicks  as  Attack   of  th 
Crab-Monsters   and   J   was   a  Teenag 
Werewolf.     Now,  for  some   attempt  a 
:s,  he  has  turned  on  Pot 
bad,  the  direction  is  bac 
if  fact,  the  whole  flick  i 

This  is  . 
t  it  as  ai 
Owl  is  beyond  me.  If  it's  cut  up  lik 
me  Owls  I've  seen,  I  hope  the  audi 
ice  demands  their  money  back. 
The  plot  concerns  itself  with  a  pool 
hustler.  This  is  his  world.  He  has  pull- 
ed himself  up  to  the  top,  but  he  has  ; 
flaw.  He's  a  loser.  He  can't  take  th< 
top  because  he  doesn't  have 
strength  to  stay  there.  We  see  how  hi 
chance  to  attain  the  particula: 
kind  of  strengh  and  what  keeps  hir. 
attaining  it.  He  wins  the  last 
game  but  in  the  long  run  he  hi 
lost  what  he  thought  he  wanted  bt 
?ause  he  has  learned  that  it's  not  what 
le  wants.  There  is  no  place  for  him 
n  the  only  world  he  has  known.  The 
rony  is  that  he  now  has  a  reason  for 
using  and  this  is  what  saves  Fast  Ed- 

e  movie  has  five  main  characters 
four  of  them  were  nominated  for 
Academy  Awards  for  this  movie.  Paul 
has  reached  the  top  of  his 
form.  He  is  possibly  the  best  acto 
America.  The  role  seen 
i  built  for  him.  Nowhere 
intensity  allow  itself  to 
Whether  he  is  making  love,  shooting 
(he  taught  himself  in  preparation 
for  this  movie),  or,  in  his  best  s 
describing  to  his  love  how  his  1: 
the  pool  table  and  cue  stick, 
performance,  in  itself,  is  worth  the 

Piper  Laurie,  who  hasn't  been  doing 
much  in  the  last  five  years,  is  very 
effective  as  the  girl  in  Fast  Eddie's  life. 
Unlike  Newman,  who  starts  his  char- 
its  full  intensity  and  allows  the 


RICHARD   DOBBIN 

audience  to  come  to  it,  Miss  Laurie 
builds  her  role  before  the  camera  so 
she  is  most  effective  in  her  last  scenes. 
Jackie  Gleason  has  a  small  role  as 
Minnesota  Fats  and  he  plays  it  to  the 
hilt.  This  role  showed  that  Gleason  is 
i  more  talented  than  as  a  come- 
Myron  McCormick  is  also  effec- 
in     a    small    role     as     Newman's 

It  is  George  C.  Scott  who  ranks  with 
Newman  as  an  actor  in  this  movie. 
Scott  plays  the  gambler  who  is  in 
harge  of  this  world.  His  whole  body 
las  caught  the  role  he  is  playing.  No- 
lody  can  sneer  like  Scott  can.  He  is 
he  manipulator. 

As  usual,  it  is  the  director  who  is  the 

me  who  stays  in  the  background  but 

nust  receive  most  of  the  credit.  Rob- 

rt   Rossen  has  done  nothing  in  films 

ince  his  award-winning  AllThe  King's 

Men.     He  jumps  back  into  the  lime- 

ght   with   this  film.   It  takes  a   great 

mount  of  talent  to   get  the  excellent 

performances  of  Newman,  Scott,  Lau- 

and    Gleason   on   film   and   he   has 

succeeded.     The    camera   is   our   eyes. 

The  director  must  know  what  to  con- 

ntrate  on  and  what  to  put  in  back- 

ound.  Rossen  knows  and  uses  what  he 


haven't  seen  this,  then  it's 


Saturday  and  Monday:  Diary  of  a 
adman.  Vincent  Price  stars  in  this 
flick  about  a  man  possessed  with  a 
horla,  which  is  some  sort  of  demon.  I 
i-ate  it  about  one  notch  above  The  Pre- 
mature Burial,  which  isn't  very  high. 

Sunday  and  Tuesday:   The  Hook.  The 
biggest  fault  I  find   with  this  flick  is 
*hat  the  plot  makes  the  characters  too 
nuch  like  types  rather  than  people.  We 
are   getting  a   lecture   and  it's  a  little 
too   obvious  that  that's  what  it  is.     A 
sergeant  and  two  of  his  men  have  cap- 
tured a  Korean  in  the  last  war.  They 
irdered  to  kill  him  and  then  the 
lecture  begins.    We  are  presented  with 
sorts  of  moral  talk  which  boils  down 
the  old  theme  of  Man's  inhumanity 
Man.    This  tends  to  drag  the  movie 
wn  a  little.    I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
ia  was  to  make  a  serious  film,  but  it 
doesn't  come  off  exactly  right. 

The    performances    are    good.    Kirk 
Douglas   seems    to    be    able   to   do   no 

antly  good  performance  in  most  of 

recent  flicks.    This  film  is  no  excep- 

l.     He  is  well  backed  by  Nick  Ad- 

s,  who  surprises  me   because  he  is 

id  and  an  up-and-coming  new  actor, 

Robert  Walker,  son  of  Robert  Walker, 

Sr.  (The  killer  in  Hitchcock's  Strangers 

Train).     It  looks  like  this  young 

actor   has   a   good    career   in   front   of 
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Swimmers  Set 
Fund  Drive 

The  swimming  team  has  begun  a  fund 
drive  for  new  diving  boards  and  stand- 
ards at  the  Juhan  pool  in  memory  of 
a  former  swimming  and  football  letter- 
man.  Called  the  Gladstone  Rogers,  III 
Memorial  Fund,  it  honors  "Sam"  Rogers, 
a  hard  working  athlete  and  popular 
student  who  was  killed  in  a  skin  div- 
ing accident  in  Florida  last  year.  The 
swimmers  are  attempting  to  reach  a 
$3300  goal  this  year  in  ordar  to  have 
the   new   equipment   installed   by   next 

The  present  diving  boards  are  be- 
coming dangerously  worn.  During  the 
Georgia  Tech  meet  this  past  season, 
both  Tech  divers  were  injured  on  the 
three  meter  board.  One  of  our  low 
boards  is  cracked,  making  it  unusable. 
The  team  would  like  to  hold  Mid- 
South  and  CAC  swimming  champion- 
ships at  Sewanee  in  the  future,  re- 
quiring this  new,  regulation  equipment. 

Total  subscriptions  to  date  are  $130G, 
and  another  contribution,  expected  to 
bring  the  fund  within  $1000  of  success, 
should  arrive  soon.  The  team  mana- 
ger, John  Griswold,  would  greatly  ap- 
preciate any  gifts  that  students  or 
alumni  could  make  available.    Ail  mo- 


Local  Artists 
Show  Work 

Monday,  May  27,  marks  the  opening 
of  a  Commencement  Art  Exhibition. 

Tuckaway  gallery  will  be  laden  with 
a  variety  of  works  produced  in  the 
course  of  this  year  by  the  students  of 
Mr.  Stan  Barrett,  Sewanee's  artist  in 
residnce.  The  range  of  representation 
will  be  wide,  including  selections  from 
(he  Community  Art  Class  as  well  as 
the  University  classes.  Featured  in  the 
showing  will  be  the  canvasses  of  se- 
niors Billy  Weyman  and  Met  Crump. 

The  exhibition  will  remain  open  un- 
til June  10.  All  students,  guests,  and 
residents  are  cordially  invited  to  drop 
by. 


EXAM  SCHEDULE 
Monday,  May  27— MWF  10:00 
Tuesday,  May  28— TTS  10:00 
Wednesday,  May  29— MWF  9:00 
Thursday,  May  20— TTS  9:00 
Friday,  May  31— MWF  11:00 
Saturday,  June  1— MWF  8:00 
Monday,  June  3— TTS  8:00 
Tuesday,  June  4— TTS  11:00 
Wednesday,  June  5 — All  afternoon 


'Possum  Invades  Library 
Terrorizes  Students,  Dogs 


It  was  a  deadly  quiet  summer  night. 
No  breeze  to  break  the  stillness,  no 
sound  except  the  tense  cricket  in  the 
distance.  Across  the  lawns  one  could 
see  the  open  doors  of  the  library  shin- 
ing yellow  light  on  the  silent  grass.  In- 
side the  library  it  was  hot.  It  was  si- 
lent. Drowsy  moths  tapped  the  dusty 
lampshades,  and  droopy  students  slept 
over  droning  books.  Even  Mother  Tim- 
mons  was  bored  as  she  pursued  her 
nightly  thrill  of  counting  the  millions 
hoarded  in  the  fine  box.  It  was  a  night 
calling  for  diversion.  One  wished  the 
fire  siren  would  blow.  Though  the  cric- 
ket gave  no  relief,  relief  came. 

GRROWWWLLL!! 

All  ran  to  the  door,  anticipating  a 
good  dog  fight.  Mother  Timmons  pre- 
pared to  take  bets. 

But  no.  It  was  one  dog,  a  nondes- 
cript longhaired  black  one  with  a  smile 
on  its  brown  face,  and  some  other 
strange  animal,  with  an  owl-like  face 
and  a  long  fat  bald  tail.  It  was 
rifying  animal.  Skip  Hansberger  and 
several  others  immediately  jumped  U] 
on  tables.  But  the  animal  appeared 
frightened  also,  for  it  jumped  in  the  bot 
torn  shelf  of  the  first  bookcase  an. 
crouched  quivering  behind  the  formid 
able  mass  of  the  Compiete  Works  o, 
James   Fenimore   Cooper,   in   ter 


lass  reunions  during  Commencement  will  be  houst 
tory,  now  nearly  completed.  The  deluxe  suites  I 
h  private  both9  located  around  a  central  court.  Tf. 
)  the  DTD  house  on  the  North  end  of  the  campu 


umes,  unabridged  and  annotated.  Hi 
beady  eyes  peeped  over  the  top  and  h: 
big  bald  mangy  horrible  looking  tail 
curled  around  and  protruded  from 
crack  beside  the  Life  of  Miles  Couer- 
dale. 

Mother  Timmons  got  to  the  scene.  Joe 
Brittain  hid  behind  her  skirt-tails  and 
asked  what  this  ferocious  animal 
But  it  didn't  have  her  scared,  no  s 

"Why     that's     nothing     but    an 
possum.    Get  that  old  possum  out  o 
library,"  she  sniffed.    But  the  dog 
still     barking     and    the     possum     still 
crounched   behind  the  books,   "ph 
possum"  if  you  pardon  the  expression, 
Now  the  possum  looked 
take  on  the  dog.  Excitement  was  high. 


The  ; 


Mother  Timmons.  Bills  flashed.  But  alas 
Alan  Langston,  not  knowing  the  gam 
ing  spirit  of  the  back  rows,  had  taken 
charge  heroically  and  forced  the 
out  the  door.  Now  with  a  cool  head  he 
was  directing  freshmen  in  the  great  m 
neuver  of  getting  the  possum  out.  "I 
to  the  Seweenie  Jail  and  see  if  they' 
got  a  net,"  he  said.  Two  of  them  rush- 
ed away. 

But  no  net  was  to  be  found,  and  all 
were  eager  to  be  rid  of  the  intruder  for, 
as  Charles  Tisdale  delicately  put  it, 
"Between  you  and  me,  Possum  doesn't 
smell  very  nice."  Henry  Carrison 
bravely  poked  at  Possum's  tail,  but 
bared  its  teeth  and  looked  fiercely  a 
him,  and  he  left  it  alone.  Finally  some 
one  had  the  great  idea  of  calling 
Specialist.  And  as  everyone  know 
Seweenie  is  fortunate  to  have  among  it 
distinguished  faculty  one  of  the  world' 
foremost  Experts  on  the  Embryology  of 
the  Opossum.  Someone  ran  acros 
street  to  his  home,  "possum  trot,' 
called  him  to  the  scene.  He  calmly 
smoked  his  pipe;  rolled  his  eyebrows 
and  surveyed  the  timorous  beast.  "Sor- 
ry," he  said  finally.  "I  can't  do  anything. 
You  see,  my  field  is  the  Opossum.  That's 
nothing  but  a  possum." 

All  were  disappointed  that  expertise 
had  failed  them,  but  soon  they  had  a 
surprise.  The  expert's  presence  had 
left  great  clouds  of  smoke  in.  the  air, 
and  apparently  these  irritated  the  pos- 
sum, for  he  had  quietly  slipped  out  the 
door.  All  settled  back  to  the  books,  and 
life  went  on  as  usual,  except  for  the 
possum,  for  he  was  found  dead  near 
the  hospital  the  next  day. 


Phis  Are  Victorious 
In  Close  I.M.  Race 


At  the  end  of  a  heated  race  for  the 
intramural  trophy,  the  Phis  are  stand- 
ing on  top.  In  the  past  three  years, 
this  year  has  been  the  most  competi- 
tive year  in  the  intra -fraternity  ath- 
letic race.  Two  years  ago,  the  Phis 
won  the  trophy  in  a  fairly  close  race 
with  the  Phi  Gams.  Last  year  the 
Fijis  were  the  winners,  barely  boating 
out  the  ATOs  and  the  Phis.  This  year, 
the  Phis  had  to  put  down  strong  bids 
from  several  groups. 

Touch  football  started  the  year  off 
with  surprising  results.  Two  relative- 
ly darkhorse  teams  won  first  and  sec- 
ond in  intramural  football,  the  Delts 
and  the  SAEs,  with  the  Phis  finishing 
third  and  the  ATOs  fourth.  During  the 
intramural  football  season,  on  a  cold, 
rainy  day,  the  cross  county  was  slosh- 
ed out  with  the  Delts  slipping  past  the 
Sigma  Nus  and  the  ATOs  for  the  win. 
This  put  Delta  Tau  Delta  momentarily 
ahead  in  the  IM  race,  but  the  next 
few  sports  brought  the  field  down  to 
a  close  contest  between  the  Phis,  ATOs, 
Delts  and  Independents. 

In  the  late  fall  and  early  winter  came 
swimming,  wrestling,  volleyball  and 
basketball.  In  swimming  the  ATOs 
out-paddled  the  SNs  and  Delts  to  pici 
up  twenty  points,  but  in  wrestling  thi 
Grappling  Phis  walked  off  with  the  ti 
tie  behind  wins  in  all  but  three  weigh 
classes.    This  gave  the  late  starters  the 


impetus  they  needed  to  remain  top  con- 
nders  for  the  prize.  Volleyball  and 
basketball  dominated  the  scene  through 
/inter  with  the  ATOs  picking  up 
volleyball  and  the  Independents  taking 
basketball. 

The  early  months  of  spring  brought 
handball  and  badminton.  The  highly- 
favored  Phi  Delta,  represented  by  Jake 
Ingram  and  Skipper  Smith,  fell  to  the 
KAs  in  handball  but  bounced  back 
hen  Joe  Owens  won  badminton  al- 
iost  singlehandedly  for  the  third! 
straight  year.  Brilliant  support  by 
Mike  Flachmann  and  Allen  Wallace 
gave  Owens  the  backing  he  needed. 

The  intramural  track  meet  led  the 
way  into  spring  sports.  On  a  damp 
weekend  the  strong  Phis  ran  away  with 
the  meet.  Three  Phis  alone  totalled 
more  points  than  the  second-place  Fi- 
jis, with  an  equal  number  from  the  rest 
of  the  team.  The  three  stars  were 
Hank  Haynes,  who  won  the  two  mile, 
half  mile,  and  took  second  in  the  mile; 
Fred  Miller  who  won  the  quarter  mile 
and  the  broad  jump,  and  took  third  1tj 
1he  javelin;  and  Mike  Martin  who  plac- 
ed second  in  the  shot,  fourth  in  the 
hundred  yard  dash,  and  tied  for  thirtl 
in  the  high  jump.  Fijis  were  second. 
Betas  third,  ATOs  fourth. 

After  a  strong  bid  for  first  with  these 

wins,  the  Phis  didn't  place  again  until 

(Continued  on  page  three) 
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I.     The  Honor  Code 

WHEREAS,  We,  the  students  of  the 
University  of  the  South,  recognizing  in 
the  fullest  sense  the  great  value  of  the 
tradition  of  Honor  handed  down  to  us 
from  the  noble  past  of  our  Alma  Mater, 
desire  to  place  ourselves  on  record  as 
determined  to  uphold  this  tradition 
and  to  maintain  that  high  standard  of 
conduct  which  it  demands;  NOW, 
therefore  be  it  resolved: 

FIRST:  That  any  adequate  concep 
tion  of  Honor  demands  that  a  man  shai 
not  lie  or  cheat  or  steal,  and  shall  no 
break  his  promises  without  just  CBUS( 

SECOND:  That  membership  in  th 
student  body  carries  with  it  a  peeulia 
lesponsibility  for  punctilious  observ 
ance  of  those  standards  of  conduc 
which  govern  an  honorable  man  in  ev 
ery  walk  of  life. 

THIRD:  That,  since  the  integrity  of 
the  degrees  granted  by  the  University 
must  in  large  measure  depend  upon  the 
HONOR  CODE,  every  man  in  every 
class  must  regard  himself  as  particu- 
larly bound  by  his  honor  not  to  cheat 
in  any  form,  and  as  likewise  bound  in 
honor  not  to  fail  to  report  any  cheating 
that  comes  to  his  knowledge, 

FOURTH:  Every  student  upon  his 
entrance  to  the  University  of  the  South 
is  required  to  affix  his  signature  to  the 
foregoing  HONOR  CODE  as  evidence 
of  his  acceptance  of  the  same  as  bind- 
ing upon  him.  Furthermore,  this  ac- 
ceptance spcifically  implies  his  obedi- 
ence to  the  following  resolutions  gov- 
erning the  administration  of  the  HON- 
OR SYSTEM. 

A.  That,  as  evidence  of  his  good 
faith,  every  student  write  upon  every 

professor  the  following  pledge: 

/  hereby  certify  that  I  have  neither 
given  nor  received  aid  on  this  paper. — 
(Signature) 

B.  That  an  HONOR  COUNCIL,  con- 
sisting of  two  seniors,  two  juniors,  one 
sophomore,  and  one  freshman  from  tlia 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  one 
senior,  one  middler,  and  one  junior 
from  the  School  of  Theology  be  set  up, 

all  infractions   of 


the  CODE  above  set  forth  shall  be  re- 

C.  That  this  HONOR  COUNCIL  be 
empowered  to  demand  the  departure 
from  the  University  of  any  person  con- 
victed of  a  violation  of  the  HONOR 
CODE. 

III.  Functions  and  Procedures  Per- 
taining to  the  Successful  Op- 

The  following  methods  of  procedure 
have  been  adopted  by  the  HONOR 
COUNCIL  from  time  to  time,  and  con- 
stitute the  "Standard  Operating  Pro- 
cedure'" to  be  followed  without  excep- 
tion, unless  said  article  is  amended  or 
repealed  by  the  HONOR  COUNCIL. 

A.  Violations 

1.  Any  student  observing  a  violation 
of  the  HONOR  CODE  should  report 
said  violation  to  a  member  of  the 
HONOR  COUNCIL  within  forty-eight 
(48)   hours  after  the  violation  has  oc- 

a.  Any  information  withheld  from 
the  COUNCIL'S  knowledge  by  the  ob- 
server of  the  violation  over  forty-eight 
hours  is  to  be  considered  irrelevant 
and  immaterial. 

b.  Any  factual  evidence  presented  by 
submitted  exam  papers  is  to  be  consid- 
ered valid  regardless  of  the  time  elaps- 
ed after  the  offense e 

c.  In  reference  to  Article  I,  third 
Section:  ".  .  .  and  as  likewise  bound  \n 
Honor  not  o  jail  to  report  any  cheat- 
ing that  comes  to  his  knowledge." — 
The  COUNCIL  interprets  this  to  mean 
that   a   student   who  fails   to   report  a 

which   he   was   a   witness 
has  himself  violated  the  CODE. 
Responsibilities  of  Students. 
There  shall  be  no  talking,  conver- 
n,  undue  noises,  or  other  distur- 
bances among  students  during  any  test 
when  the  professor  ur 
t  of  the  classroom. 
b.  On  the  day  of  a  test  or  examina- 
>n,  no  student  shall  refer  to  notes  or 
textbook  upon  entering  the  classroom 
regardless  of  whether  the  test  is  on  th» 
blackboard,  or  is  in  the  process  of  b»- 
put  on  the  blackboard. 


Overdue  Criticism 

In  the  special  May  14  meeting  of  the  O.G.  a  certain  distrust 
of  the  administration  was  evident  in  the  comments  of  indivi- 
dual members  and  in  the  amendment  finally  adopted  to  sup- 
plement the  proposed  Social  Policy  (that  the  Discipline  Com- 
mittee have  original  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  violation  as  des- 
cribed). At  this  point  it  was  brought  to  light  by  the  President 
of  the  O.G.  that  Dean  Webb  had  agreed  to  return  to  the  D.C. 
all  the  original  rights  it  had  hitherto  enjoyed,  and  that  these 
would  be  respected  in  the  future.  The  fact  that  the  D.C.'s 
powers  had  been  confiscated  in  the  first  place  was  glossed  over. 
The  Purple  has  withheld  criticism  of  the  late  wholesale  dis- 
regard of  the  student  Discipline  Committee  for  several  reasons. 
Firstly,  the  D.  C.  was  admittedly  somewhat  lax  in  "discover- 
ing" Spring  Weekend  offenses  that  the  whole  school  was  talk- 
ing about;  also,  they  were  a  little  tardy  in  acting  on  the  cases 
■which  did  come  to  their  attention.  Thus,  the  Dean  of  Men  was 
somewhat  justified  in  arbitrarily  assuming  full  and  exclusive 
control  over  disciplinary  matters.  There  was  a  definite  need 
for  prompt,  firm  action.  Secondly,  any  blatant  criticism  of 
the  Dean  of  Men  in  an  attempt  to  force  a  reversal  of  policy 
would  have  had  the  reverse  effect  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
"successful"  student  pressure  on  the  administration.  The  proper 
course — and  the  successful  one — was  a  private  meeting  between 
the  D.  C.  representatives  and  the  Dean,  at  which  the  truce  was 
agreed  upon. 

But  before  this  happened,  the  tyranny  from  the  top  tempo- 
rarily imposed  a  reign  of  terror  which  saw  not  only  ridiculously 
severe  applications  of  the  social  regulations,  but  actual  per- 
versions of  them.  Empty  bottle  collections  are  hardly  cause  for 
reprimand,  a  remnant  of  hot  beer  in  a  dormitory  room  hardly 
reason  for  social  probation — maybe  at  SMA,  but  not  at  the 
University  of  the  South.  And  to  apply  that  penalty  for  talk- 
ing in  chapel  is  incomprehensible.  To  reprimand  one  for  sim- 
ply sitting  during  prayers  is  in  far  worse  taste  than  the  sup- 
posed "offense"  of  indifference.  In  fact  Webb's  whole  tangent 
of  policing  the  chapel  was  in  very  bad  taste. 

We  are  all  happy  that  this  sort  of  reaction  has  subsided  and 
that  normal  conditions  are  returning.  The  Editor  appreciates 
the  tightrope  on  which  the  Dean  must  chart  his  path,  and  has 
always  felt  that  a  vigorous  D.C.  would  preclude  the  necessity 
of  making  such  "examples"  of  severity  to  the  students. 

The  late  unpleasantness  has  shown  what  ill  can  result  from 
a  breakdown  of  cooperation  between  student  and  administra- 
tion disciplinary  agencies.  Neither  side  was  entirely  to  blame 
in  this  last  case,  but  both  will  surely  profit  by  consciously 
avoiding  such  an  occurrence  in  the  future. 

Jody  Trimble 


'G' 


is  tor 


The  Mountain  Goat,  spasmodic  humor  and  literary  (v, 
the  words  advisedly)  or  general  catchall  magazine  £ 
presented  by  students  of  the  University  of  the  South  appeared 
last  week.  Between  its  barf-yellow  covers  was  an  "adventure 
in  desperation."  Poetry-wise,  there  was  fair  verse  by  Pat 
Gore  and  Henry  Dozier,  unrelated  dribble  by  E.  McN.  D.,  ado- 
lescent tripe  by  Richard  Matthews,  pedantic  nonsense  by  Jim 
Etticn,  rimes  (approximate)  by  Robert  Weston  and  Rick  York, 
and  fillers  by  the  editor.  As  for  humor,  the  funniest  thing  we 
could  delect  was  on  the  front  cover — the  words  "Extra  copies 
50  cents." 

The  abortive  experiences  of  the  past  two  years  raise  serious 
doubts  as  to  whether  this  publication  should  be  continued. 
Copperhead  Trimble 

For  Europe-bound  People 

A  Student  Guide  to  Europe  published  by  Harvard  Student 
Agencies,  Inc.,  is  now  on  sale  at  the  Scwanee  Supply  Store- 
Within  the  precocious  cover  of  this  little  book  you'll  find  a 
fortune  of  articulate  information  to  the  student  planning  a  trip 
abroad. 

The  heart  of  the  book  is  a  run-down  of  thirty  big  cities — 
presenting  lists  of  places  to  stay  and  eat  things  to  do  and  see. 
The  prices  range  largely  from  moderate  to  extra  cheap,  but  a 
handful  of  worthy  splurge  items  are  cited.  The  fact  that  much 
of  this  guide  concerns  special  student  facilities  is  its  bonus  point. 
It  contains  a  fist  full  of  little  known  accommodations  and  op- 
portunities available  to  college  people. 

Besides  food  and  lodging,  there  is  coverage  on  the  passport, 
customs  and  duties,  currency  and  vocabulary.  There  are  maps, 
culture  cues,  wardrobe  suggestions,  and  an  abbreviated  cal- 
endar of  key  events.  A  generous  portion  is  devoted  to  night 
life  hints,  For  students  interested  in  studying  or  working 
abroad,  there  are  leads  to  scores  of  possibilities. 
It's  a  good  reliable  help  sprinkled  with  the  in-tricks  of  the 

Gene  Dickson 
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Student,  Faculty  Members  Review 
The  Queen  and  the  Rebels 


The  Purple  Masque  of  the  University  of  the  South  presented 
last  week  The  Queen  and  the  Rebels,  a  drama  by  the  modern 
Italian  playwright  Ugo  BettL  In  brief,  it  is  the  story  of  Ar- 
gia,  a  petty,  small  prostitute  who  finds  herself  mistaken  by 
revolutionaries  to  be  the  Queen  of  a  country  in  the  throes  of 
civil  strife.  When  she  fully  realizes  the  significance  of  standing 
up  as  the  Queen  against  the  revolution,  she  chooses  to  assume 
the  role  of  a  brave  and  proud  woman — something  the  real  Queen 
was  afraid  to  do.  But  Argia  is  in  the  hands  of  a  political  com- 
misar,  Amos,  who  sees  that  she  is  representative  of  the  old 
order;  and  the  new  order,  to  insure  and  make  strong  its  position, 
must  destroy  this  symbol.  Argia— as  the  image  of  the  Queen- 
is  the  protagonist,  for  it  is  she  who,  while  keeping  the  image  of 
the  Queen  alive,  is  the  one  stumbling  block  to  the  success  of 
the  revolution.  The  Queen  must  die.  By  dying  in  these  cir- 
cumstances, Argia  assumes  a  new  and  purposeful  identity  in 
life. 

The  leading  role  of  Argia  was  well  presented  by  Betty  Spears. 
Her  character  was  fully  tempered  with  the  proper  emotion 
and  complexity  of  personality.  The  depth  of  characterization 
was  well  constructed  and  well  felt  by  the  audience. 

Barbara  Tinnes  gave  a  brief  but  electrifying  portrayal  of  the 
weak  and  frightened  Queen,  Elizabetta.  Raim,  Argia's  former 
lover,  was  played  by  Robert  Weston,  though  in  an  oversimpli- 
fied manner.  Bill  Elliot  was  a  very  good  General  Biante.  Com- 
misar  Amos  by  Bill  Baker  was  very  plausible.  At  times  he  was 
excellent  though  in  need  some  of  the  time  of  proper  direction. 
Paul  Neville  did  well  in  the  smaller  part  of  the  Porter. 

A  word  must  be  added  about  the  fine  set  designed  by  Evan 
Hughes.  It  was  the  first  set  used  by  Purple  Masque  since  the 
opening  of  Guerry  Hall  Auditorium,  and  it  was  well  conceived 
and  executed,  albeit  its  color  (light  green)   was  hardly  proper 


for 


Alexander  Furtwancler 


She  Likes  Us 

The  following  letter  is  no  joke.  It  is  published  in  the  virgin 
form  in  which  it  was  received  by  the  Director  of  Admissions. 
The  full  name  and  address  of  this  chick  who  thinks  we  affe  ao 
cool  cannot  be  divulged,  but  a  picture  has  been  requested  by 
the  Purple  and  party  weekend  invitations  made  persuant  to 
consideration  of  same  will  be  forwarded. 
Dear  Director  of  Admissions, 

Hi!  I'm  writing  to  you  because  I  do  not  know  who  else  at 
your  liberal  arts  and  theological  school  for  MEW  could  help 
me.  I'm  not  trying  to  be  funny.  ...  I  am  really  very  serious 
about  this  whole  letter  and  I  hope  you  will  answer  it. 

My   name  is  Julia  and  I  am  a  sophomore  student  at 

Bakersfield  High  School.  I  am  a  GIRL  but  if  I  wasn't  I  sure 
would  like  to  attend  the  University  of  the  South.  I'm  a  very 
active  Episcopalian  .  .  .  Secretary  of  the  Episcopal  House  of 
Young  Churchmen  in  the  Diocese  of  San  Joaquin. 

Anyway  ...  I  have  a  big  crush  on  a  young  man  who  attend- 
ed your  University  last  year  and  will  attend  next  year.  He's 
too  old  for  me  and  there  are  many  other  reasons  why  ours  is 
not  a  big  romance.  .  ..  I  won't  go  into  that.  He's  my  image  of 
a  typical  Ivy-League  college  man  and  because  his  school  is  the 
University  of  the  South,  I'm  interested. 

I  want  to  go  away  to  college  and  am  looking  ahead  towards 
my  future.  Are  you  sure  that  you  don't  admit  GIRLS?  Even  if 
they  have  a  straight  B  plus  average?  And  are  willing  to  work 
hard?  And  have  a  definite  career  in  mind?  And  have  the  neces- 
sary funds? 

Is  there  any  college  or  university  controlled  by  the  Protestant 
Episcopal   Church  that  GIRLS   can   attend?    I   really   want  to 

Also  .  .  .  Could  you  PLEASE  find  out  if  your  University  sells 
sweat  shirts  with  the  name  of  your  University  on  them?  I  have 
the  money  and  if  I  knew  how  much  they  cost,  I  would  order 
one  immediately  if  not  sooner.  A  sweat  shirt  from  Sewanee 
will  really  mean  a  lot  to  me.  Also  .  .  .  Could  I  in  any  way 
order  about  10  book  covers  from  the  University  of  the  South  at 

Director  of  Admissions,  you  are  really  wonderful  to  read  this 
letter  and  now  I  am  hoping  that  you  will  answer  it  SOON. 
Thanking  you  in  advance, 


The  Queen  and  the  Rebels  by  Ugo  Betti  is  a  morality  play 
couched  in  political  terms,  and  unfortunately  it  is  inadequate 
at  both  levels.  The  heart  of  the  play  is  contained  in  the  final 
act.  Here  the  commisar  and  the  prostitute-become-Queen  con- 
front one  another  and  presumably  dfine  the  issues  at  stake: 
what  is  revolution  and  who  is  the  Queen?  It  is  in  answering 
these  questions  that  Betti  falls  short. 

Particularly  in  contrast  with  the  dying  general,  who  demands 
only  blood  of  his  opponent,  Commisar  Amos  has  been  singled 
out  by  Betti  as  the  calm,  deliberate,  political  representative  of 
the  revolution,  who  must  understand  its  moral  implications 
as  well.  Amos'  most  crucial  speech  reveals  the  disintegration 
of  his  position  and  therefore  of  his  stature  as  an  antagonist.  He 
speaks  not  for  revolution,  which,  whatever  its  other  results,  has 
historically  claimed  a  wider  freedom  for  some;  he  speaks  as  a 
nihilist.  The  revolution  is  identified  with  destruction,  hate, 
despair,  and  fraud.    Amos  is  a  rebel  without  a  cause. 

The  making  of  the  Queen,  on  a  dramatic  level  the  strongest 
aspect  of  the  play,  also  begs  the  fundamental  question.  The 
Queen  ultimately  is  she  who  stands  alone,  she  who  can  say  yes 
or  no,  she  who  can  make  the  moral  choice  and,  perhaps  most 
important,  find  dignity  and  fulfillment  in  the  exercise.  Like 
Marie  Antoinette's,  Argia's  sole  justification  for  the  title  is 
her  noble  death.  But  when  the  playwright  mercifully  allows 
her  to  forget  the  names  of  the  Queen's  friends  he  robs  her  of 
choice  and  makes  her  act  only  a  gesture.  Argia  has  acquired  t 
measure  of  personal  dignity  but  she  is  not  the  Queen. 

The  players  were  better  than  the  play.  The  characterization 
of  Argia  by  Betty  Spears  was  the  highlight.  We  saw  the  fright- 
ened, greedy  and  despised  prostitute  assume  a  role  in  which 
she  can  safely  strike  out  at  authority,  saw  her  become  aware 
of  the  dilemma  she  has  lightly  made  for  herself,  and  finally 
saw  her  consciously  undertake  to  fulfill  the  role.  Barbara 
Tinnes  gave  her  usual  fine  performance,  conveying  the  irony 
and  pathos  of  the  real  Queen.  As  the  commisar  Bill  Baker 
suggested  strength  and  self-control  and  made  a  suitable  con- 
trast with  Bill  Elliott's  rabid  general;  but,  especially  in  the  re- 
vealing last  act,  Baker  spoke  too  rapidly  to  be  completely  un- 
derstood. In  the  part  of  Raim,  the  symbol  of  greed  and  evil, 
Robert  Weston  was  a  bit  unrestrained.  The  single  set  by  Evan 
Hughes  was  admirable  in  appearance  although  the  Gothic  theme 
seemed  somewhat  out  of  place,  at  least  to  one  of  the 


Awita  and  Marvin  Goodstein 


One  More  Step 

The  latest  barrage  of  legalized  social  dictums  from  the  Su- 
preme Court,  like  the  school  prayer  case,  raises  grave  questions 
as  to  the  logical  conclusions  which  these  decisions  anticipate. 
The  rulings  in  the  five  sit-in  cases  of  last  Monday  said,  in  effect, 
that  no  private  establishment  has  a  right  to  discriminate  as  to 
whom  they  will  serve  if  any  public  authority  over  them  (state, 
county  or  city)  so  much  as  expresses  an  opinion  supporting 
segregation.  The  opinions  (expressed  by  New  Orleans  officials) 
amounted  to  a  city  ordinance  in  the  Court's  tainted  eye,  which 
made  the  private  preference  of  the  restaurant-owner  part  of 
the  public  policy  of  the  city,  and  thus  unconstitutional. 

The  obvious  effect  of  this  decision  is  an  invitation  for  Ne- 
groes in  any  area  which  has  segregationist  public  authorities 
(not  necessarily  laws)  to  descend  upon  restaurants,  hotels, 
country  clubs,  dance  halls,  beauty  parlors,  etc.,  the  proprietors 
of  which  cannot  now  be  protected  by  public  trespass  laws.  Pri- 
vate operators  must  rely  on  "self-help"  to  protect  their  rights 
and  property. 

But  few  people  are  so  simple  as  to  think  that  it  will  end  with 
this.  As  soon  as  the  Court  thinks  that  the  constitutional  con- 
science of  the  Nation  is  ready,  the  next  blow  will  come.  It  will 
probably  be  a  ruling  that  private  establishments,  licensed  by 
any  public  agency,  cannot  "reserve  the  right  to  refuse  service 
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Nicholas,  'Expert'  Cyclist, 
Ready  for  Summer  Races 


Phi  Delt  singers  chjlked  up  their  third  stra 
Sunday,  May  21.  The  Phis  won  both  th. 
performance  and  the  McConnell  Trophy 
Theto). 


Burchell  to  Scotland 
On  Exchange  Program 


Dean  George  Alexander  has 
ed  that  Robert  Burchell,  36,  will  be 
next  year's  exchange  student  from  St. 
Luke's  to  the  Scottish  Theological  Col- 
lege in  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  Burchell 
will   be   the   third   American    from   St. 


ROBERT  UURCHELL 


Luke's   to   go   to   Scotland   in   the   ex- 
change program. 

In  1944  Burchell  graduated  from 
Choate  School.  He  served  in  the  Navy 
for  two  years  and  enterd  Cornell  Uni- 
versity in  1946.  He  received  his 
E.Chem.E.  degree  from  Cornell  in  1951. 


C&G  to  Arrive 
Early  Next  Week 


arill  ■ 


for 


1963  Cap  aiid  Gowns 
distribution  to  the     student     body     at 
some  time  between  Sunday  noon,  May 
26th  and  Wednesday,  May  29th  at  the 
latest    Business  Manager  Dick  Greene 
will    hand    the    yearbooks   out    in 
common  room  of  Gailor  Hall  upon 
rival  and   all   men  will  be   notified 
once   of   availability   in   Gailor   Dining 
Hall. 


5ince  then,  Burchell  has  worked  as  i 
chemical  engineer  in  New  Jersey,  Wyo- 
ming, Columbia,  South  America,  am 
Paducah,  Kentucky. 

Five  years  ago,  in  Paducah,  Burchell 
began  teaching  in  the  Sunday  school: 
four  years  ago  he  became  leader  of  the 
scout  troop  there.  It  is  mainly  the  work 
in  scouting,  he  says,  that  led  him  to 
think  about  coming  to  the  seminary. 

Thinking  about  going  to  Scotland 
Burchell  says  he  will  enjoy  the  oppor- 
tunity "to  travel,  to  broaden  myself 
and  my  education,  and  perhaps  to 
tribute  something  to  them."  He  calls 
this  exchange  program  "the  only  di- 
rect, official  link"  between  the  churches 
in  Scotland  and  America. 

Currently  in  Scotland  from  St.  Luke1 
is  Bowlyne  Fisher.    Last  year's  Ameri- 
can in  Scotland  was  Gedge  Gayle,  v 
graduates  from  St.  Luke's  this  June. 

John  Bolton  is  now  the  Scotsman 
Sewanee  from  Edinburgh. 


by  DAVID  BROOKS 

1 1  .illy  sarcr  than  driving  on  the 

ay.     Everybody's  going  the  same 

most     everybody     knows     what 

e  doing,    and    there    aren't    any 

s!"    So  says  Jody  "Wheel"  Nich- 

Lambda    Chi    sophomore,    of    his 

hobby,   motorcycle  racing.     Jody,  who 

a  scooter  since  the  age  of  11, 

in  the   expert   class  of  the 

Motorcycle   Association   and 

ikes    enough    from    his   winnings   to 

iet  virtually  all  of  his  expenses  here 

Sewanee.    He  began  racing  in  eam- 

:   with   a   novice   rating   in   1960  and 

passed  through  both  this  and  the  ama- 

•s   before   attaining   the    top 

n  of  expert  in  1962.    A 

clist  has  to  make  so  many  points  a 

n   the  races   in   which   he  participates 

vance  from  class  to  clasi 

r,  having  just  gotten  h 

expert  rating,  Jody  raced  all  over  th 

United  States,  winding  up  his  tour  i. 

Ascot  Park  in  California,  where  he  took 

a  fifth  and  a  sixth  place  in  the  weekly 

races  there.  In  the  Tobacco  Trail  Clas 

sic  at  Marlboro,  Maryland,  Jody  finish 

ed  third,  having  had  to  fight  a  faulty 

oil  tank  which  was  not  discovered  U 

til    too    late.   He   has   been    in   seve 

meets  already  this  year  in  preparat 

for  the  really   big  races  this  sumrr 


Taking  off  for  Florida  during  Spring 
Vacation,  Jody  had  an  engine  failure 
at  the  200-mile  Daytona  Spring  Races 
and  came  in  28th.  This  was  one  of  his 
worst  showings  in  a  big  race.  He  soon 
made  up  for  it,  however,  in  a  half- 
mile  race  on  a  dirt  track  in  Montgom- 
ery in  which  he  placed  third.  His  most 
recent  triumph  came  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago  at  Marlboro  when  he  ran  away 
from  the  rest  of  the  field  and  won  the 
expert  class. 

Next  on  "Wheel's"  schedule  are  two 
Tourist  Trophy  races,  called  "TT's"  by 
the  cyclists.  The  first  of  these  wll  be  at 
Santa  Fe  Park  in  Chicago,  June  7,  fol- 
lowed by  another  at  Peoria,  Illinois,  on 
June  9.  These  "TT's"  are  tests  of  skill 
rather  than  endurance.  The  course 
sists  of  both  right  and  left  turns  and  a 
jump  as  well  as  the  usual  straigh 
There  is  a  definite  technique  employed 
in  making  the  jump.  If  the  cyclisl 
his  engine  too  soon  on  the  way  up,  his 
machine  can  very  easily  nose-dive, 
i.ally  resulting  in  serious  injury  tc 


The 


>  kill  1 


at  the  peak  of  the  jump.  In  this 
the  cycle  always  lands  on  its 
wheel,  ready  to  take  off  again. 

Jody  has  big  plans  for  the  rest  of  the 
summer,  hoping  to  participate  in  ei 
major  race  from  Laconia,  New  Hai 


JODY  NICHOLAS 

Even  though  he  is  tremendously  in- 
terested in  racing,  Jody  considers  it  no 
more  than  a  rather  profitable  hobby. 
And  it  is  not  his  only  one.  He  is  an 
accomplished  musician,  holding  the  po- 
sition of  concertmaster  of  the  Sewanee 
Chamber  Orchestra.  He  also  plays  bari- 
tone horn  in  the  Wind  Ensemble  and 
the  Brass  Choir.  Despite  these  two 
time-consuming  interests,  Jody  does  not 
let  his  studies  take  a  back  seat.  Need- 
less to  say,  he's  a  rather  busy  fellow. 


Phis  Tops  in  IM 

(Continued  from  page  one) 
they  won  golf  in  a  close  match  with 
the  Betas.  With  only  two  sports  re- 
maining—tennis and  softball— the  Phis 
had  95  points,  ATOs  87^,  and  the  Delts 
had  85.  Phi  Gamma  Delta  won  tennis, 
bringing  them  to  a  close  fourth.  Phis 
took  second  in  tennis  behind  the  dou- 
bles win  of  Chris  Williams  and  Bob 
Borden,  and  the  Independents  placed 
third. 

The  Independents'  nine,  riding  on  the 
pitching  of  Larry  Moore,  won  the  IM 
softball  title,  with  the  Betas  and  ATOs 
in  a  playoff  for  second,  and  the  Phis 
fourth.  Despite  this  late  victory  for  the 
Independents  and  the  added  points  for 
ATO,  their  totals  could  not  match  the 
Phis'  110  points,  a  larger  percentage  of 
points — in  more  sports — than  any  other 
fraternity. 


All  Leading  National  Magazines 
%SST  Beginning  Thursday  l8*3Q 


Other  Goodies 


Beach     Balls,    Towels,    Swimming 
Suits,  Thongs,  Beach  Hats,  Shades 
Rock  Candy  Swizzle  Sticks 
Romanoff   Cavier 


University  Seal  Playing  Cards 
Drink  Mixers— all  kinds 
Graduation  Cards 
Fake  Champagne 


keeping  abreast  oj  modern  times  .  .  . 

BANK  OF  SEWANEE 

brings  you  the  wonder 
of  NCR  Electronic  Banking! 

Here's  your  preview  of  the  amazing  new  National  Cash 
Register  Company's  POST-TRONIC,  now  in  operation 
at  the  BANK  OF  SEWANEE. 

Although  this  ultra  NCR  electronic  equipment  is  located 
"behind  the  scenes,"  you'll  soon  see  evidence  of  it  the 
changed  appearance  of  your  monthly  checking  account 
statements. 

The  black  bands  that  you  will  notice,  on  the  back  of  your 
first  Post-Tronic  statements,  are  magnetic  memory  strips. 
Invisibly,  they  will  retain  all  of  the  facts  about  your  ac- 
count with  us,  including  your  "electronic  signature,"  for 
positive,  automatic  identification.  They  are  your  insur- 
ance that  all  record-keeping  is  being  accomplished  with 
electronic  precision. 

LOOK  FOR  THE  BLACK  BANDS  ON  THE  BACK 
— They  are  your  assurance  of  fast,  accurate  handling  cf 
your  account  with  the  BANK  OF  SEWANEE  .  .  . 
another  of  the  many  reasons  why  it  pays  to  BANK  at  the 
BANK  OF  SEWANEE. 


BANK  OF  SEWANEE 

"Member   Federal   Deposit   Insurance  Corf' 
SEWANEE,  TENNESSEE 
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§  Negro  Voting  Drive:  The  Effects 


by  THOMAS   EAMON  . 

A  dynamic  political  revolution  is  picking  up  momentum. 
Most  signs  point  toward  a  dramatic  rise  in  Negro  power  which 
will  within  twenty  years  have  transformed  the  political  pic- 
ture in  many  sections  of  the  United  States.  Although  it  is  per- 
haps possible  to  overemphasize  the  Negro  race's  coming  politi- 
cal gain,  it  is  nevertheless  necessary  to  recognize  that  it  will 
have  a  marked  effect  on  American  politics.  Possibilities  include 
Negro  control  En  the  nation's  second  largest  city  as  well  as  in 
the  former  capital  of  the  Confederacy.  A  tremendous  increase 
can  be  expected  in  the  number  of  nonwhites  in  the  U.  S.  Con- 
gress and  in  state  legislatures.  During  the  next  two  decades 
many  American  political  problems  will  revolve  around  this 
power  structure  change. 

Recently  the  Negro  voter  registration  increase  has  been  phe- 
nominal.  In  the  North,  where  the  nonwhitc  population  is  grow- 
ing at  an  explosive  rate  as  well  as  in  Southern  metropolitan 
areas,  Negro  voting  seems  destined  to  pick  up  at  an  even  more 
rapid  pace.  The  politically  passive  Negro  is  becoming  a  mi- 
nority with  the  move  from  farm  to  city.  Numerous  whites  now 
express  the  fear  that  the  Negro  vote  has  or  will  fall  under  the 
control  of  radical  leaders.  Some  basis  for  such  fear  may  be 
observed  by  following  voting  patterns  among  both  middle  and 
lower  income  nonwhites.  As  early  as  1948  pollster  Samuel  Lu- 
bell  noted  that  the  rise  into  the  middle  class  is  perhaps  as  apt 
to  breed  radicalism  among  Negroes  as  it  is  conservatism  amont; 
Whites.  Such  a  trend  may  continue  as  the  better  educated 
Negroes  become  more  zealous  to  win  what  they  consider  then- 
rights  as  citizens.  Among  the  poorer  classes  in  the  vast  urban 
ghettoc*  with  the  high  unemployment  rales,  cries  for  more  eco- 
nomic and  social  legislation  may  become  intense.  Thus  the 
Negro  political  organizations  will  be  pushed  toward  making 
more  extreme  demands. 

In  Northern  cities  some  politically  potent  labor  unions  can 
be  expected  to  pass  into  Negro  hands.  In  a  few  cases  animosi- 
ties may  be  created  with  white  leadership,  but  in  certain  low- 
paying  crafts  and  industries  Negroes  far  outnumber  Caucasians. 
Such  a  transition  may  be  even  more  difficult  in  the  South  where 
there  has  been  a  long-standing  fear  by  white  industrial  work- 
ers of  being  displaced  by  Negroes.  Bitterness  could  become 
greater  as  the  number  of  industrial  production  positions  drop. 
Tension  might  drive  many  white  Southern  workers  into  Re- 
publican ranks  as  Negroes  increase  their  influence  in  the  na- 
tional and  even  Southern  state  Democratic  parties. 

Particularly  if  nonwhite  candidates  are  involved,  Negroes  wdl 
continue  to  vote  in  an  almost-solid  block.  Thus  by  1980  when 
Chicago  may  be  close  to  40  percent  nonwhite,  the  chances  are 
that  it  will  have  a  Negro  mayor,  even  if  he  obtains  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  white  votes.  In  Chicago  and  many  other  major 
Northern  cities,  Negroes  will  likely  be  the  dominant  force  in 
the  all-important  Democratic  Party.  Other  Northern  cities 
lhat  may  have  Negro-controlled  councils  and  Negro  mayors  are 
Detroit,  Cleveland,  St.  Louis,  Newark,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
and  definitely  Washington,  should  it  be  granted  home  rule.  They 
will  be  one  of  the  most  significant  forces  in  other  big  cities  such 
as  New  York,  Boston,  Los  Angeles,  Oakland,  and  San  Francis- 
co. In  the  South  extensive  territorial  annexations  are  easier  and 
more  frequent.  Thus  nonwhites  will  find  it  a  little  more  difficult 
to  obtain  control  of  such  cities  as  Atlanta  and  Birmingham,  if 
indeed  they  try  to  do  so.  But  Negro  political  wishes  will  be  a 
key  factor  in  the  Southern  power  structure.  The  South  does 
have  at  least  two  major  cities  where  outright  Negro  domination 
may  occur.  Because  New  Orleans  is  already  co-extensive 
with  Orleans  Parish,  it  will  be  harder  for  that  charming  South- 
ern city  to  add  primarily  white  suburbs  unless  metripolitan 
government  is  adopted.    It  is  already  close  to  40  percent  Negro 


with  the  figure  rising.  Thus  within  fifteen  years  a  Negro  ma- 
yor will  be  a  real  possibility.  Already  over  40  percent  non- 
wiulfj  Richmond,  Virginia,  is  raced  with  a  similar  situation.  We 
may  even  hear  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  call- 
ing for  the  adaptation  of  "socialistic"  metro  government  by  the 
Virginia  capital  and  former  center  of  Confederate  grandeur. 

The  total  number  of  Negro  congressmen  may  even  rise  from 
five  in  1963  to  at  least  eighteen  or  twenty  by  1980.  The 
East  Baltimore  and  Newark,  New  Jersey,  districts  may  send 
Negroes  to  Congress.  Two  may  be  sent  from  Philadelphia  and 
at  least  three  from  New  York  City.  The  Midwest's  congres- 
sional delegation  may  include  three  nonwhites  from  Chicago, 
two  from  Detroit,  and  one  each  from  St.  Louis  and  Cleveland. 
There  may  be  two  Ntuiu  eonen.ssmen  from  Los  Angeles  and 
one  from  Oakland  in  California's  Bay  area.  Possibly  Negroes 
will  represent  districts  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  South- 
ern cities:  Atlanta,  Miami,  New  Orleans,  or  Houston.  Negroes 
will  likely  increase  by  much  greater  numbers  in  some  North- 
ern and  Southern   leuisl.iti.it cs   by  the  early  '80's. 

Strictly  on  a  percentage  basis,  the  sprawling  Southern  Black 
Belts  could  be  expected  to  be  a  haven  for  Negro  political 
ambitions.  But  while  Negro  voting  will  pick  up  rapidly  there 
after  a  considerable  amount  of  strife  and  bloodshed,  the  long-- 
term  absolute  decline  of  Negroes  in  such  areas  combined  with 
other  factors  will  likely  keep  the  vast  majority  of  county  court 
houses  in  white  hands.  But  in  such  counties  as  Greene  and 
Wilcox  in  Alabama;  Bolivar  and  Tunica  in  Mississippi;  and  Clar- 
endon, South  Carolina,  local  government  might  fall  into  Negro 
hands  as  they  may  still  far  outnumber  whites.  This  could  be 
accompanied  by  violence  far  surpassing  that  of  the  1930s  in 
Kentucky's  hdls.  If  the  transition  does  occur,  the  Negro  "hier- 
archy" in  New  York  City,  Washington,  and  Atlanta  will  be  the 
real  powers  behind  the  masses  of  Negro  voters  and  what  little 
talent  improved  education  produces  among  Negro  civil  ser- 
vants. Perhaps  the  change  v.  ill  be  more  pacific  in  Macon  Coun- 
ty, Alabama,  where  reportedly  last  summer  Negroes  for  the 
first  time  made  up  a  majority  of  the  registered  voters,  for  Tus- 
kegee  Institute  provides  highly  capable  local  leadership  and 
Negroes  make  up  such  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  popu- 
lation. Still,  most  Negro  attempts  to  rise  to  greater  heights  will 
be  organized  and  run  by  what  many  Southerners  term  "out- 
side agitators." 

In  the  North  trouble  can  be  expected  as  more  Negroes  move 
to  outer  rings  of  cities  and  to  inner  suburbs.  The  "silent  segre- 
gationists" there  may  become  a  more  vocal  political  force. 
Though  the  Northern  battle  may  frequently  be  fought  in  a  more 
discreet  manner,  the  possibility  of  massive  race  riots  may  in- 
creasingly mount,  thus  presenting  grave  political  implications. 
It  will  be  necessary  for  the  Democratic  Party  to  struggle  in 
order  to  maintain  its  shaky  coalition  should  Negroes  and  mi- 
norities of  European  stock  fall  into  vitriolic  struggles  over 
housing  and  employment.  But  perhaps  it  can  be  done  by  poli- 
ticians  highly  skilled  at  bringing  human  forces  together. 

By  1980  the  Negro  registration  figure  may  reach  around  30 
percent  in  Mississippi  and  exceed  25  percent  in  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  and  Louisiana.  It  will  be  well  over  20  percent  in 
North  Carolina  and  Alabama.  Negroes  in  other  Southern  states, 
Border  states,  as  well  as  in  all  the  major  industrial  states  of 
the  North  and  West  could  hold  the  balance  of  power.  An  im- 
portant question  is  whether  the  Negro  vote  and  its  implica- 
tions will  rise  to  such  an  important  extent  that  antagonism 
among  whites  could  bring  out  an  even  bigger  anti-Negro  vote. 
Likely,  passions  will  not  be  inflamed  to  quite  that  extent  out- 
side the  Deep  South.  And  in  the  Deep  South,  there  will  be  so 
many  Negro  voters  that  it  will  be  dangerous  for  white  politi- 
cians openly  offend  them.  Still,  party  loyalties  in  some  regions 
could  undergo  tremendous  upheavals.  Likely  even  in  the  Deep 
South,  conservatives  will  emphasize  primarily  economic  issues 
so  as  to  keep  down  Negro  opposition  even  though  nonwhite 
support  will  go  to  moderates  or  liberals.  But  they  will  have 
the  desire  in  some  cases  to  appeal  discreetly  to  racial  prejudices 
as  may  some  liberals  among  Negroes.  It  may  be  wondered 
whether  the  problem  will  be  faced  with  dignity  by  the  citi- 
zens of  both  races..  Will  level-  headedness  triumph  over  fiery 
passions0  When  life-long  traditions  and  beliefs  come  into  con- 
flict with  militant  attempts  for  what  others  hold  to  be  their 
economic,  human,  and  political  rights,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
avoid  the  bitter  emotional  approach.  The  coming  struggle  will 
provide  another  significant  chapter  in  one  of  the  darkest  as- 
pects of  American  history. 
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Cinema  U  uild  Lists 
Next  Year's  Films 

The  Sewanee  Cinema  Guild  has  chosen  the  schedule  of  films 
for  next  year.    The  tentative  list: 

LA  STRADA  Fellini— Italian 

DUCK  SOUP  Marx  Brothers— Amercan 

LAST  YEAR  AT  MARIENBAD  Alain  Re sna is— French 

M  Fritz  Lang — German 

ANIMATED  CARTOON  PROGRAM  International 

SHADOWS  American  New  Wave 

THE  ANDALUSIAN  DOG  Dali-Bunuel— Surrealist 

Euripides — Greek 

Russian  Documentary 

Japanese  semi-documentary 

Bunuel — Spanish 

Bergman — Swedish 

English 

Ray — Indian 

Antonioni— Italian 

s  season  ticket  will  be  required 


ELECTRA 

EARTH 

THE  ISLAND 

VIRIDIANA 

THE  MAGICIAN 

A  TASTE  OF  HONEY 

THE  WORLD  OF  APU 

L' A  VENTURA 


CAMPUS 

FASHIONS 

SEERSUCKER  COMES  ON  STRONG   again  this  year.  It's  the 

Casey  Stengel  of  sportswear  fabrics — a  hardy  perennial  whose  cool, 
clean-cut  look  guarantees  that  you'll  look  the  same.  The  news  in  the 
current  vintage  is  the  widening-  of  the  stripes,  Look  for  seersuckers 
with  bold  new  striping  ranging  from  just  under  half-an-inch  to 
anywhere  in  the  medium  range — it's  a  sure  sign  of  '63.  Slacks  and 
jackets,  shirts  and  walk-shorts— all  will  turn  tip  in  the  traditional 
seersucker  pin-striped  pattern  as  well,  in  blues,  greys  and  browns 
"with  white. 

GLEN-PLAIDS  PULL  A  SECOND 

SWITCH  in  seersucker  this  season.  Avail- 

able  in  blends  of  cotton  and  polyester 
fibers,  these  new  glen-plaid  seersucker 
shirts  and  jackets  are  most  striking  in 
black-and-white  or  brown-and-white  com- 
binations. They  mix  well  with  solid-color 
slacks  and  knit  shirts.  Let  your  conscience 
—and  your  budget — be  your  guide! 

THE  "LOOK  OF  LINEN"  moves  to  the 

fore  in  fabrics,  to  let  you  take  the  rough 
with  the  smooth  in  your  sportswear. 
"Whether  it's  pure  linen  made  of  flax  fibers, 
or  the  practical  blend  of  polyesters  with 
flax-,  this  textured  set  of  threads  can't  be 
topped!  Natural  tan  is  the  most  popular 
color,  with  light  blues  and  olive  in  place 
and  show  position.  You'll  find  these  tex- 
tured fabrics  in  crisply  tailored  jackets, 
slacks,  sport  shirts  and  walk-shorts.  In- 
trepid spirits  on  the  fashion  front  will  like 
the  new  linen-look  jacket  of  bold,  blazer 
stripes  to  jazz  up  an  otherwise  conserva- 
tive wardrobe. 

MADRAS  HAS  THE  INDIAN  SIGN 

—East  Indian,  that  is— on  Spring  and 
Summer  sportswear  again  this  year.  This 
brilliant  plaid  is  doing  business  at  the 
,same  old  stand,  adding  a  colorful  note  to 
jackets,  shirts  and  walk-shorts.  The  stop-  j 

press  news  in  Madras  is  that  it  now  comes 
in  bigger,  bolder  plaids  and  lighter  back- 
grounds to  make  a  new  fashion  point. 

GOOD  GUYS  AND  BAD  GUYS  both  will  goto  the  new  "Western- 

style"  sportswear — even  if  the  only  thing  waiting  in  the  corral  is 
a  convertible.  The  steady  eye  can  pick  this  trend  out  of  the  crowd, 
"with  its  yoke-front  and  contrasting  border  stitching.  Made  of 
denim  and  denim-type  fabrics,  these  sport  shirts  and  slacks  are 
styled  with  the  lean,  narrow,  action  look. 

FASHION  UNDERFOOT  emphasizes  the 
casual,  comfortable  look  of  the  slip-on, 
■with  the  moccasin  leading  in  popularity. 
The  canvas-topped  deck  shoe  with  rubber 
sole  is  no  longer  a  purely  practical  shoe 
for  sports.  You  can  get  them  now  in  slip- 
ons  as  well  as  laced  models.  And  there's 
a  new  color  in  the  cards — besides  the 
Standard  white  and  navy  blue,  this  year's 
rnodels  come  in  a  natural  hemp  color  with 
a  rough  weave — the  "Linen  Look"  men- 
tioned earlier. 

LATE  NEWS  BULLETIN:  ESQUIRE'S  Correct  Dress  Guide 

for  College  Men  for  Fall  1963  is  now  in  preparation.  To  get 
your  copy  FREE  OF  CHARGE,  just  write  to  Correct  Dress 
Guide,  c/o  ESQUIRE,  488  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.Y., 
including  your  home  address,  and  the  Guide  will  be  sent  to  you 
in  August,  in  plenty  of  time  before  you  start  your  back-to- 
campus  shopping. 

This  Guide  is  an  indispensable  aid  in  selecting  your  college 
Wardrobe,  with  pointers  on  what's  new  and  what's  going  to  be 
new,  tips  on  the  care  and  feeding  of  clothes,  what  to  wear  with 
■what,  and  all  the  important  guide-lines  to  the  image  you'll 
■want  to  project  next  fall.  Send  your  name  and  home  address 
to  ESQUIRE  today,  to  get  your  free  copy  I 


